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ADVERTISEMENT: 


Tux Compiler originally intended the ſubſtance of the follow- 
ing Pages as an Appendix to a LArIN and ENGLISH Dic rioNARx, 
which he has for ſeveral years been attempting. But having found 
that the execution of the whole of his deſign will require longer 
time than at firſt he imagined; and perceiving his attention to be 
ſometimes diſtracted by proſecuting two different ſubjects toge- 
ther, he reſolved to lay aſide the principal part of the Work till 
he ſhould finiſh the AprENDIX of PROPER Namts: and in 
order to render it as inſtructive as poſſible within moderate 
bounds, he thought it would be of advantage to give a fuller 
account of the principal Perſons mentioned in the Latin 
Claſſics. This he has endeavoured to do with all the accuracy in 
his power; and hopes that his performance will be uſeful, not 
only to younger Students, but alſo to ſuch as are more advan- 
ced. The facts are all ſupported by proper authorities; and the 
different accounts of different Authors concerning the ſame fact, 
when it is of importance, are fairly ſtated. When any thing is 
more fully treated of in his Roman Antiquities, or in his Summary 
of Geography and Hiſtory, he has here made references to them, 
by prefixing an A for the one and a G for the other. The diph- 
thongs & and æ are printed without contraction, ae and oe, as 
they are found in Ancient Manuſcripts.— The Compiler, be- 
fore reſuming his larger Work, propoſes to publiſh, by way of 


Appendix to his Grammar, a ſhort Abridgement or Manual of 


Latinity, for the uſe of Learners ; which is nearly ready for the 
preſs. 
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A BAS, -antis, a king of Argos; 
whence Abanteus, adj.; thus, Ab- 
antẽi Argi, Argi once governed by Ab- 
as, Ovid. Met. 15, 164. | 

ABANTIADES, ae, Acrifius, the ſon 
of Abas, Ovid. Met. 4, 607. alſo put 
for Perſeus, his great-grandſon, Ovid. 
Met. 4, 673, & 767.; 5, 138. 

ABAs, a noble Trojan, and compa- 
nion of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 1, 121.; 10, 
427.—alſo a Grecian ſlain by Aeneas, 
ib. 3, 286. 

AB ARIS, ic, v. -Iidts; ACC. · im, v. · in; 
a man ſlain by Perſeus, Ovid. Met. 5, 
86.—Cq2. A Rutulian killed by Eu- 
ryalus, Virg. Aen. 9, 344.—@ 3. A fa- 
mous Scythian, Herodot. 4. 36. ; Strab. 
7, 301. 

ABARUs, or Agbdrus, an Arabian 
prince, who miſled and perfidiouſly 
deſerted Craſſus in his expedition a- 
gainſt the Parthians, Appian. de Parth. 
p. 140. called Mezeres or Mazaras, 
a Syrian deſerter, by Florus, 3, 11. 
and Ariamnes by Plutarch, in Craſſb. 

ABDERUS, the ſervant of Diomé— 
des, a king of Thrace, who fed his 
horſes on human fleſh ; ſlain by Her- 
cules, Hygin. 30. | 

ABDOLONIMUS, or Abdalominus, a 
deſcendant of the ancient kings of Si- 
don, ſo poor that he was obliged to 
work in a garden; when Alexander 
the Great, on account of his probity, 
raiſed him to the throne ; Jin. 11, 
Io. ; Curt. 4, 1, 19. 
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Ancirus, the name of certain 
eaſtern princes, Capitolin. Ant. Pio. 
c. 9. 3 Spartian. Sever. 18. ; Vidor de 
Caeſar. c. 20. 

ABI1SSARES, an Indian king, who 
meanly ſurrendered to Alexander, in- 
ſtead of bravely oppoſing him, as Po- 
rus did, Curt. 8, 13. 

Assvkrus, 2, called alſo Aegiòleu- 
or Aegialus, the ſon of Aeẽtes, king of 
Colchis, whom his ſiſter Medea, in 


her flight with Jaſon, tore in pieces, 


and ſcattered his members by the 
way, that the gathering of them 
might retard Aeẽtes, her father, in his 
purſuit of her, Cic. Manil. 9. ; Nat. 
D. 3, 26.; Ovid. Triſt. 3, 9. ; Senec. 
Med. 963. 

AcaDEmus, or Ecademus, an Athe- 
nian, the original proprietor of the 
ground where the gymnaſium, called 
ACADEMIA, was built; whence ite 
name, Pauſan. i. 9. 

ACASTUS, a king of Iolcos, de- 
throned by Peleus. Vid. PIN us. 

ACASTUS, a {lave of Cicero's, Cic. 
Fam. 14, 5.3; 16, 5. &c. 

Acinas, -antis, one of the work- 
men of Vulcan, Fal. Flace. 1, 583. 

ACCA LAUREN TIA, the nurſe of 
Romulus, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 1, 277. 
called ſimply Laurentia by Livy, 1. 4. 
There was an annual feſtival in honour 
of her, called AccaLia, -ium; or LA u- 
RENTALIA, -tum, Varr. L. L. 5, 3. 

ACCIUS or Arrius, a cclebra- 

A ted 
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ted Roman tragic poet in the time of 
Scipio Africanus the younger, Val. 
Max. 3, 7, 11. Yuintil. 10, 1, 79-3 
an intimate friend of D. Junius Bru- 
tus, the colleague of Scipio in the con- 
ſulate, Cic. Brut. 22, & 28.; Arch. 11. 
He alſo wrote annals, Cic. Brut. 18. 
— Agamemnon Accianus, Agamemnon, 
as deſcribed by Accius, Cic. Tuſc. 3, 
26. Acciani verſus, the verſes of Ac- 
cius, Cic. Fam. q, 16. 

ACCIUS, v. Adius, v. Attius Naevi- 
vs, vel Navius, a famous Augur at 
Rome in the time\of Tarquinius Priſ- 
cus, who is ſaid to have cut a whet- 
ſtone with the king's razor, Liv. 1, 
36. ; Cic. Div. 1, 17. But this ſtory 
was ridiculed by many in the time of 
Cicero, ib. 2, 38. 

T. Accivs Piſaurenſis, a native of 
Piſaurum, a Roman eques, the accuſer 
of Cluentius, Cic. Br. 78. 

Accivs Pr1scus, a noble painter 
in the time of Veſpafian, Plin. 35, 10. 
Acco, -onis, a general of the Gauls, 
| Caeſ. B. G. 6, 4. 

ACESTES, ae, a king of Sicily, 
of Trojan extraction, the truſty friend 
of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 5, 711. who gave 
name to the city Aceſta or Segeſta, 
16. 718. 

AcETEs, the armour-bearer of E- 
vander, I irg. Aen. 11, 30. 

T CHAEM Ex Es, de, v. it, a king of 
Perſia, the grandfather of Cyrus, Herodot. 
7, 11. who ſeems to have given name 
to the tribe or clan of the AcuAEME- 
' NIDAE, #6. 3, 65. from which the Per- 


fan kings were deſcended, 1, 125. ce- 
leb for his wealth, Hor. Od. 2, 
12, 1. whence ACHAEMEN11 campi, 


the plains of Perſia, Lucan. 8, 224. 
Achaemenium coflum, Perſian ointment, 
Hor. Od. 3, 1, 44. nardum, Id. Epod. 
13, 8 So Achaemenius odor, the ſmell of 
Perſian perfumes, Sil. 15, 23. The 
uſe of perfumes is ſaid to have ta- 
ken its riſe in Perſia, Plin. 13, 1. 
| Achaenieniae ſagittae, Perſian arrows, 
Propert. 2, 13, 1. Achaemenio detrec- 
tans praclia ritu, pretending to fly in 
the manner of the Parthians or Perſi- 
ans, Sil. 7, 647. Achacmenide wrbes, i. e. 
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Perſicae, Ovid. Met. 4, 212. valles, Id. 
Art. Am. 226. 

ACHAEMENIDES, one of the ſailors 
of Ulyſſes, left by his companions on 
the coaſt of Sicily, where Aeneas found 
him, Yirg. Aen. 3, 613. &c. 

ACHATES. ae, the companion and 
faithful friend of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 
1, 179. et alibi paſſim. 

AcHELous, the ſon of Oceänus 
and Tethys, the god of the river 
Achelous in Epire, who fought with 
Hercules for Dejanira, (G. 4o1.) 
Apolledor. 2, 5. Hygin. 31. He was 
the father of the Syrens by the Muſe 
Melpomene, Apollod. 1, 4. Hygin. 141. 
whence they are called AcaxtLbipes, 
Ovid. Met. 5,552. and ACHELOIADES, 
ib. 14, 87. (Vid. G. Ixpkx. | 

ACHILLAS, -ac, the general of Ptole- 
my, king of Egypt, who was ſent 
with Septimius, a tribune, to kill 
Pompey, Cae/. B. C. 3, 104. Lucan. 8, 
538. &. He was himſelf ſoon after- 
wards put to death by Ganymedes, an 
eunuch, the confidant of Ar/inve, the 
filter of Ptolemy. Hirt. B. Alex. 4. 
Lucan. 18, 523. g 

ACHILLES, ; vel Achilleus, 
(3 Gil.) ee; or in the ſecond declen- 
fion, ei, contracted :; the fon of Peleus 
and the ſea-goddeſs 'Phetis ; the brav- 
elt of the Greeks : called Armipòtene, 
Virg. Aen. 6, 839. Magnanimus, Ovid. 
Met. 13, 295. Timor ille Phrygum, de- 
cus et tutela Pelaſgi nominis, ib. 12, 612. 
Cedere neſcius, Hor. Od. 1, 6, 6. Ter- 
roris expers, Catull. 62, 338. Priamo 
Fatalis, Stat. Achil. 1, 475.—In the 
accuſ. inſtead of Achillem, Lucan 
has Achillsa, 10, 523.—AcniLiii- 
DES, ge, the ſon of Achilles, i. e. 
Py: rhus, Ovid. Ep. 8, 3. called Stirps 
Achillza, Virg. .\en. 3, 326.—MAchillea 
cuſpis, the ſpear of Achilles, Ovid. Met. 
13 580. Achillei manes, the ghoſt of 
Actilles, 1b 448.— ACHILLE1S, die, 
f. the unfiniſhed poem of Statius con- 
cermng Achilles. { Vid. G. 449.) 

ACILIA, the mother of Lucan, 
Vid. ArILIA. | 

ACILII, -orum, vel Actlia gens, a 
plebeian clan at Rome divided into two 
families, 
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families, the Glabriines and Balli, 
from which ſprang ſcveral illuſtrious, 
men; as, Acitivs, a conſul, 
who defeated Antiochus at herm- 
pFlae, Liv. 36, 19. He dedicated a 
temple to Piety, and erected a gilded 
ſtatue to his father Glabrio, the firſt 
of the kind in Italy, A. U. 569. Liv. 
40, 34. Valerius Maximus ſays this 
was done by his ſon, 2, 5 1. The 
temple ſtood in the herb- market, {in 
foro olitorio), on the ſpot where a wo- 
man had dwelt, who ſecrctly nouriſh- 
ed her father, when impriſoned and 
deprived of aliment, with her own 
milk; on which account he was 
pardoned, Hellus in Pi:Tas. Pliny 
ſays this was done by a daughter to 
her mother, 7, 36. So Val. Maxi- 
mus, 5, 4, 7. According to Pliny, 
the mother was not only pardoned, 
but ſhe and her daughter were ever 
after ſupported at the public expence, 
ib. The ſame author alſo ſays that 
the temple ſtood on the ſite of the pri- 
fon, where afterwards was the theatre 
of Marcellus, ib. 

M. Acitivs GLrazr1o, a Practor, 
who preſided in the trial of Verres, Cic. 
Ad. 1. in Fer. 17. and whoſe father 
got a law paſſed againſt extortion, {de 
repelundis pecuntts ; } called LEX Aci- 
11A, Aſcon, th. & err. 1, 9. 

AciLivs, a lawyer, who wrote 
commentaries on the twelve tables, 
Cic. Leg. 2, 23. 

Acirius, an hiſtorian, who wrote 
his hiſtory in Greek, Cic. Off 3, 32. 
which one Claudius tranſlated into La- 
tin, (annales Am ilianos ex Graeco in La- 
tinum ſermonem vertit,) Liv. 25, 4c. et 
35, 14.— Several others of the ſame 
nanie are mentioned, Liv 21, 25. 27. 
4-3 Tacit. Ann. 3, 41. 12, 64. 14, 18.3 
Suet, 7. 68. ; Cl. 45. D. 10. 

ACIS. (-is, v. -idisz acc. Acin,) a 
Sicilian youth of uncommon beauty, the 
ſon of Faunus and the nymph Symae- 
this, the daughter of the river 5ymae 
thus, Ovid. Met. 13, 750. whence he 
is called Simacthius herus, ib 879. be- 
loved by Galatea, the Nercid, i. 752. 
# 861. cruſhed with a ſtone thrown at 


ACR 
him by Polyphemus, who was enraged 
at Gere Acis to him. 
Acis was turned into a river of the 
ſame name, ib. 873, 897. 
Acux, c, the miſtreſs of Septimius, 
Catull. 45, 1. &c. | 
ACcONTEUS, (3 ſyll.) -eos, v. i, a 
Latin chief, Virg. Aen. 11, 612.—(2. 
A ſoldier of Perſeus, changed into a 
ſtone, by looking at the head of Me- 
duſa, Ovid. Met. 5, 201. 
ACONTIUS, a young man of the 
iſland Cea, who having gone to De- 
los, to ſee the ſacred rites which were 
performed there by a crowd of virgins 
in the temple of Diana, fell deſperate- 
ly in love with CYDIPPE ; but not 
daring to aſk. her in marriage on ac- 
count of the meanneſs of his birth, 
threw down at her feet an apple, on 
which were inſcribed theſe words, Me 
tibi nupturam, (felix eat omen, ) Aconti, 
Furo, quam colimus, numina magna Deae. 
Or according to rr, ory tibi facrae 
per myſlica ſacra Dianae, Me tibi venturam 
comilem, ſponſamque futuram. The vir- 
gin having taken up the apple, inad- 
vertently read the words, and thereby 
apparently bound herſelf by a promiſe; 
for by law, every thing uttered in that 
temple was held to be ratificd. When 
her father, a little after, ignorant of 
what had happened. betrothed her to 
another man, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized 
with a fever. Whercupon Acontius 
ſent her a letter, (expreſſed by Ovid, 
Ep. 20) to perſuade her that her 
fever was cauſed by Diana for not ha- 
ving fulfilled the promiſe which ſhe had 
made to him in the temple of that god» 
deſs. Cydippe therefore reſolved to 
comply with the wiſhes of Acontius, 
even a,1i1ſt the inclination of her fa- 
tler. Her anſwer is the ſubjet of 
Ovid's 21ſt epiſtle. | 
ACRISI\S, a king of Argos, 
the ſon of Abas, ( 'bantiades, Ovid. 
Met. 4, 606.) the father of Dane, 
who is hence called Acriſionẽ ts, -idisy 
Serv. in Virg. Aen. 7, 41c+ 3 but othirs 
make Acriſionzis here an adjecuve, to 
agree with colonis, i. c. with a colony 
of Argives; as Acriftoneae arces, the 
A 2 towers 
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towers of Argos, Ovid. Met. 5, 239. 

AcristoniiADEs, ae, Perſeus, the 
fon of Danke, ib. 69.—The father of 
Liertes, and grandfather of Ulyſſes, is 
by ſome called Acriſius, Ovid. Met. 
13, 144. but Arceſius is his real name; 
whence Ulyſſes is ſometimes called 
Apxticia ve in Homer. 

AC RON, a king of the Caeninen- 
ſes, whom Romulus ſlew in battle with 
his own hand, and dedicated his ſpoils, 
(called ſpolia opima) to Jupiter, under 
the name of Feretrius, becauſe they 
were carried on a frame, {feretro) 
Liv. 1, 10. or Omine quad certo dux 
ferit enſe ducem, Propert. 4, 10, 45. 

ACTAEON, -6nis, the fon of Ari- 
ſtaeus and Autonoe, the daughter of 
Cadmus, a famous hunter, who one 


day being fatigued with the chace, re- f 


tired into a ſhady vale to refreſh him- 
ſelf ; where was a fountain called Par- 
thenius, in which the goddeſs Diana 
by chance was then bathing herſelf, 
who to preyent him from telling it, 
changed him into a ſtag ; and ſoon af- 
ter he was torn to pieces by his own 
hounds, MHygin. 181. ; Ovid. Met. z, 
138. &c. He is called AutonoZius he- 
roc, from his mother, ib. 197. and 
Hyantius, as being a Theban, ib. 147. 

ACTOR, rie, the father of Me- 
noetivs, and grandfather of Patroclus, 
who is hence called Morides, ae, Ovid. 
Met. 8, 308. Faſt. 2, 39.—Alſo an 
Auruncan, Virg. Aen. 12, 94. 

ADHEK BAL, -alis, the ſon of 
Micipſa and grandſon of Maſiniſſa, 
king of Numidia, ſlain by Jugurtha, 
Salluft. Jug. 26. 

ApmETus, the ſon of Pheres, 
Pherztidides,- Ovid. Art. Am. 3, 19.) 
ing of Pherae in Theſſaly, whoſe 

flocky Apollo kept for ſeveral years, 
Apollodor. 1, 15. | 
ADONIS, sie, et -idis, the ſon of 
Cinyras king of Cyprus, by his daugh- 
ter Myrrha ;—the favourite of Venus, 
on account of his uncommon beauty. 
Through the wrath of Diana, he was 
flain by the bite of a wild boar, which 
he had wounded while hunting, Ve- 
nus bewailed his death, and from com- 
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aſſion changed him into a flower eal- 
led Anemony, Ovid. Met. 10, 298, 
710. ad Apollodorus makes Ado- 
nis the ſon of Thoas king of Aſſyria 
by his daughter Myrrha, 3, 13, 4 
Annual games were inſtituted to his 
memory, named Apox1A, -orum, Ovid. 
ib. 725. ; Marcellin. 22, 24. Adonis is 
called from his father Fuvents Cinÿrẽ ius, 
Ovid. ib. 712.3 from his beauty, Formo- 
ſus, Virg. E. 10, 18. Niveus, Propert. 
2, 10, 53. The ancient Latins ſome- 
times called him Apontevus, Plaut. 
Men. 1, 2, 35. 

ADRASTUS, a king of Argos, 
the ſon of Talaon, hence called TALA- 
ON IDES, Stat. Theb. 5, 18. and [na- 
chius, deſcended from Inachus, tb. 2, 
199. one of the ſeven leaders in the 
amous war againſt Thebes, and the 
only one that ſurvived, Apnllodor. 1, 9. 
et 3, 7. on which account his image 
is ſuppoſed to be repreſented as pale in 
the infernal regions, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 
6, 480. He was far advanced in life 
when the war began, whence he is cal- 
led Longaevus, Stat. Theb. 4, 74. Ge- 
nus Adraſli, Diomẽdes, his grandſon, 
Ovid. Faſt. 6, 433. Adraſlcus Arion, 
Arion, the horſe of Adraſtus, Stat. 
Silv. 11, 52. (G. 430.) 

AbpsAsrT EA, the daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Neceſſity, the ſame with Ne- 
mèſis, the puniſher of guilt, Marcellin. 
14, 11 

yy FEY a Phrygian exile, who 
by accident killed Atys, the fon 
of Croeſus; and though pardoned 
by Croeſus, ſtabbed himſelf on the 
prince's tomb, IIerodot. 1, 43, & 45. 
( G. 601.) | | 

AkLius ADRIANUS, f. Hadri- 
anus, the 5th Roman Emperor, the 
ſucceſſor of Trajan. 

AE AC Us, the ſon of Jupiter by Ae- 
gina; the father of Telamon and Pe- 
leus. He was king of Ocnopia, 
which he named ArGina, after his 
mother. On account of his juſtice he 
was made a judge of the inferna! re- 
one with Minos and Rhadamanthus. 

he ſon or any of the deſcendants of e- 
acus is called AtAcies, -ae, ( G. 385.) 

particularly 
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A E E 
particularly his grandſon Achilles, Virg. 


Aen. f. 99. ; whence Aeacidinae minae, 
haughty threats like thoſe of Achilles, 
Plaut. Aſſin. 2, 3, 25. Aeacideia reg- 
na, the kingdom of Aeacus, Ovid. 
Met. 7, 472. 

AEF TA, or AF TEs, e, a king 
of Colchis, the father of Medea ; who 
is hence called ArETias, -adis, Ovid. 
Met. 7, 9. Aris, -idis, Val. Flac. 
6, 479. and AEBT1A VIRGO, ib. 267. 
Fines Aettari, the territories of Acẽtes, 


i. e. Colchis, Catull. 63, 3. 


AEGAEON, -#nis, a giant, who 


is ſaid to have had 100 hands and 
50 heads, Virg. Aen. 10, 565. called 
Briareus by the gods, Homer. II. 1, 
403. After being vanquiſhed by Ju- 
piter, he was tied by Neptune with a 
hundred chains to a rock in the iſland 
Scyros ; and there being a report that 
he was attempting to looſe his chains, 
Thetis was ſent to examine the mat- 
ter. On this occaſion having. heard 
the noiſe of diverſion and dancing in the 
hall of Lycomedes, king of the iſland, 
and thence concluding that the in- 
habitants were efteminate, ſhe reſolved 
to conceal with him her ſon Achilles, 
Stat. Achill. 1, 207. 

AEGEUS, in two ſyllables, bs, 
v. ei, the ſon of Neptune, Juvenal. 
13, 81. a king of Athens, the tather of 
Thelſeus; hence called Aeg idis, Ovid. Ep. 
4+ 59.— J 2. Aname given to Neptune, 
FVirg. Aen. 3, 74. becauſe the pocts 
make his chief abode to be in the bout- 
tom of the Aegean ſea, near Ax AR, 
a town of Euboca, Homer. Il. 13, 21. 

AEGIALE, the wife of Dioméqdes, 
king of Actolia, to whom ſhe proved 
falſe, and thus prevented his return to 
his native country, after the deltruc- 
tion of Troy, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 8, 
9, & 11, 269. 

AEGIALEUS, (4 fyll.) the ſon of 
Adraſtus, the only one that was flain 

of the ſeven, ( Epigini, ) who went to 
avenge the death of their parents in 
the Theban war, Hygin. 71. 

AEG1ALvus, the ſame with Abſyr- 


tus, the brother of Media, Jin. 


42, 3. 
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Arcimivs, a man who is ſaid te 
have lived 200 years, Plin. 7, 48. 

AEGINA, the daughter of Asöpus, 
king of Boevtia, the mother of Aci- 
cus by Jupiter, Hygin. 52. 

AEGIiSTHUS, the ſon ot Thyeſ- 
tes, ( Thyeſtiades,) by his daughter 
Pelopeia, who murdered his uncle A- 
treus ; and having ſeduced Clytaemneſ- 
tra, the wife of Agamemnon, by her 
aſſiſtance alſo murdered that hero, af- 
ter his return from the Trojan war. 
Aegiſthus was himſelf lain by Oreſtes, 
the fon of Agamemnon, to revenge 
his father's death, Hygin. 117, & 244- 
Pompey uſed to call Caeſar by the 
name of Aegiſthus, Suet. Caef. 50. 

AEGLE, (i. e. ſþlendor,) a beautiful 
nymph, Yirg. Ecl. 6, 21. 

AEGLES, a wreſtler, born at Sa- 
mos, who though formerly dumb, upon 
ſeeing fraud committed at a ſacred 
conteſt, while the combatants drew 
lots for their place, from indignation 
and an exceſſive deſire to ſpeak, is 
ſaid to have broken the honds of his 
tongue; ſo that ever afterwards he 
ſpoke diſtinctly, Gell. 5, 9.; Val. Max. 
1, 8, Ext. 44 

AEGOCEROS, 3, m. the ſame with 
Capricornus, one of the figns of the 
Zodiac, Lucan. Q, 537. ;z accuſ. Aego- 
ceron, Id. 10, 213, 

AEGON, (i. e. caprarius,) the 
name of a ſhepherd, Yirg. Ecl. 3, 2.— 
allo put for the Egean fea, Sat. T heb. 
3 $50 

AFErGYPTAa, a freedman of Cicero's, 
Cic. Fam. 16, 15. 

Ak Gvprus, the fon of Relus and 
king of Egypt, whoſe fifty ſons mar- 
ricd the fitty daughters of his brother 
Danaus, Hygin. 168. (G. 392.) 

Claudus AELIANUS of Praeneſte, 
a Roman Sophiſt, in the time of A- 
drian, who wrote, in Greek, ſixteen 
books concerning the hiſtory of ani- 
mals, and fourteen books containing 
various hiftorical facts, (de Hiſtoria 
Varia, which are ſtill extant. 

AELII, a plebeian gens or clan at 
Rome, containing ſeveral families, the 


Paett, Tulerdnes, Cati, &c. 
| Q 
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.Q. AELIUS, to whom Lucilius, 
the writer of ſatires, inſcribed 
his poems, Cic. Heren. 4, 11. a Stoic 
who wrote orations for others called 
Orationes Aelianae; but never delivered 


any himſelf. Cic. Brut. 46, & 56. the 


praeceptor of M. Varro, and alſo re- 


forted to by Cicero, ib. He wrote 
concerning the Roman antiquities, Cic. 
Acad. 1, 2. and the laws of the twelve 
tables, Cic. de Leg. 2, 23. 

Sex. AELIUS, called Carus, from 
his (kill in the civil law, Cic. de Orat. 
I, 45. on which he wrote commen- 
taries, ib. 56. and on the twelve tables, 
Gic. Leg. 2, 23. He gave his advice 
freely to all citizens, Cic. Or. 3, 33. 
Pliny mentions an ArLius Carus, 
who, when Conſul, refuſed a preſent 
of filver plate, ſent to him by the am- 
baſſadors of the Actolians, who had 
ſeen him dining on earthen ware; nor 
bad he ever any other, except two 
filver cups, which his father-in-law 
L. Paullus had given him for his brave- 
ry in the war againſt king Perſeus, 
Plin. 33, 11. ſ. 50. Ennius calls him 
a remarkably wiſe man, ( Egregie cor- 
datus homo Catus Aelius Sextus, ) Cic. 
Tuſc. I, n 

L. ArLius Lamia, a great friend 
of Cicero's. Cic. Piſ. 27. et alibi paſſim. 

AELIUS Gallus, governor of E- 
gypt under uguſtus, who conquered 
part of Arabia, Plin. 6, 28 f. 32. in 
which expedition he was attended by 
the geographer Strabo, whom he treat- 
ed as his friend and companion, Strab. 
2. f. 118, & 17. p 816, 
Virgil in{cribes his 10th eclogue. 

Zerro, oni, m one of Actacon's 
dogs, Ovid. Met. 3, 219. 

AeLLo, de, f. one of the Harpics, 
Ovid. Met. 13, 710. 

AEMILIA gens, a clan, in which 
were the families of the Barbilae, Le- 
pidi, Mamerci and Mamercini, Paulli, 
and Scauri, There was allo a tribe 


called EMILIA, Cic. At. 2, I. and 


an AEMILIA VIA, Cic. Fam, 10, 30. 


(G. 184. ) . 

AEMILIUS ldi, a ſchool of gla- 
diators belonging to Aemilius Lepidus, 
Horat. Art. Poet. 32. 


iS. 


To him 


AEN 
L. AEMILIUS Paurrvus, a great 


general, who conquered Perleust king 
of Macedonia, Liv. 44, 41 ; Cic. Verr. 
I, 21. ; whence Regiaque 4emilid vedta 
tropaea rate, the trophics or ſpoils gain- 
ed from that king carried to Rome in 
the ſhip of Aemilius, to grace his tri- 
umph, Propert. 3, 3, 8. One of the 
ſons of Aemilius Paullus was adopted 
by the ſon of the great Scipio Afri- 
canus, the conqueror of Hannibal, 
and hence he was called P. Cornelius 
Scipio AEMILIANUS, —See SC1P10, 


Ak ox, Aemus, &c ; Vid. Ha- | 


MON, &C. J 

AENEAS, an illuſtrious Trojan 
chief, the ſon of Venus and Anchiſes ; 
who, after the deſtruction of Troy, 
being joined by numbers of thoſe who 
had eſcaped from the Greeks, left his 
native country, and, after various ad- 
ventures, landed with his companions 
at the mouth of the Piber. Having 
married Lavinia, the daughter of Lati- 
nus, king of that part of Italy, he 
built a city which, from the name of 
his wife, he called Lavinium. His ſon 
Aſcanius built Longa Alba; and from 
his poſterity, who reigned at Alba, 
Romulus, the founder of Rome, was 
deſcended. Hence AEXE ADaAE, the 
Trojans, Virg. An. 1, 157. or Ro- 
mans, ih. 8, 648. (G. 187. &c.) 

AENEIDES, or Aenides, ae, Tulus 
or Aſcanius, the ſon of Aentas, ib. g, 
653. from whom Julius Caeſar pre- 
tended to be ſprung ; whence he calls 
3 eneas meus, i. e. meus auctor, a quo 
ego ortus ſum, Lucan. 9, 991. 

AENE1S, -idis, v. -idos, f. the poem 
of Virgil concerning the exploits of Ae- 
neas, Ovid. Triſt. 2, 533. 3 Stat. Theb. 
12, 826.— Aentia nutrix, Cajeta, Virg. 
Aen. 7, I. Aentia arma, the wars of 
Aeneas, Ovid. mor. I, 15, 25.; 
pietas, Id. Faſt. 4, 799. ; virtus, Met. 
14, 581. ; fata, his death, Stat. Silv. 
5, 3, 37 Mencia carmina, the poem 
of Virgil concerning Aeneas, Lucan. 
ad Piſ. 218. 

A NO BA RBU3S, v. Abenobarbus, 
the firname of a family of the gens 
Domitia; firſt given to L. Domitius, 

who, 
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who, returning from the country, is 
ſaid to have been met by two young 
men of a more auguſt appearance than 
human, who commanded him to carry 
to the ſenate and people, the news of 
a victory, not then known for certain 
at Rome; and as a proof of their be- 
ing more than men, (in fidem maye/ta- 
tis, ) ſtroked his cheeks fo as to ren- 
der the hair of his beard, from be- 
ing black, ruddy and like to braſs. 
This mark of diſtinction deſcended alſo 
to his poſterity, who generally had a 
= ruddy beard, Fuel. Ner. 1. 
AEOLVUsS, a king of the Lipari 
jillands, between Italy and Sicily, call- 
ed from him Inſulae Aoliae, (G 275.) 
= ſkilled in prognoſticatiig the weather, 
and therefore ſuppoſed to have the 
. i winds and clouds in his power ; hence 
* called the God of the winds, Serv. ad 
5 Vu. Aen. 1 56. the fon of Hippö— 
tas; hence called Hir r TA DES, Ovid 
Met. 14, 221,—AEOLIDES, e, the 
1 ſon of Aeolus; a name given to Mi- 
1 senus, the trumpeter of Aendas, be- 
cauſe the blowing of trumpets de- 
pends on wind, Virg. An 6, 164.— 
' AEOLIDAE, plur the ſons of Acolus, 
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1 v ho married their fſiſters, Ovid, Met. 


8 s 9, 504. ; Homer, Odyſſ. io, 7. &c. 
$$ F $4 hag a king of Theſſaly, the 
# father of Sis}phus, who is hence called 
B > AtOLIDES, Hor. Od. 2, 10, 20.3 which 
E- name 1s alſo applied by way of reproach 
to Ulyſſes, as being ſuppoſed the ſon 
of S.{\yphus, who was thought to have 
$ had connection with Anticlea, the mo- 


ther of h ſſes, before her N 


= 1 


= 529. So Aeolides is put for LN 
dhe grandſon of Acòlus, Fal. Flac. 
1, 286. and Aolidae, for the ſons of 
I Phrixus, ib. 5, 462 
X Actors, 7dis, Canice, the daugh 
ter of 1c6lus, voc. AEOLI, Ovid. Ep. 
E: 11, 34. 
Ard ro, -onis, a king of the Iſtri- 
ans, who flew himſelf, that he might 
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AxryTVs, one of the chief compa- 
nions of AmryaTon in the Theban war, 
Stat. Theb. 10, 400. entruſted with 
the defence of one of the gates of 
Thebes, Id. 11, 240. 

ARGE, -es, the wife of Atreus, 
ſeduced by Thyeſtes, the brother of 
Atreus, Ovid. Trift. 2, 391. (G. 405.) 

AksAcos, v. ut, the ſon of Priam 
by the nymph Alexirhoe, who havin 
become enamoured of the nymph Hef 
perie, upon ſeeing her in the woods, 
whilſt he purſued her flying from him, 
occaſioned her death ; for in her flight 
ſhe was bit by a ſerpent i in the foot. 
Aeſacus, overwhelmed with grief, threw 
himſelf from a rock into the ſea, but 
Tethys, out of compaſſion, transform- 
ed him into a cormorant, (mergus) ; 
but he, provoked that he could not 


die, never ceaſes plunging himſelf into 


not fall alive into the hands of the 


W Romans, Liv. 31, 11. Florus calls 
Shim Apulo, aud fays that he was ta- 
ken in a ftate of intoxication, 2, 10. 


the ſea, Ovid. Met. 11, 762. &c. Apol- 
lodorus ſays that Aeſacus was the ſon 
of Priam by his firſt wife Ariſba; that 
he married Aſterope, the daughter of 
the river Cebren ; and that while he 
lamented her death, he was changed 
into a bird, 3, 11, 5. 

AESCHINES, ie, an Athenian ora- 
tor, the rival of Demoſthenes, Cic. de 
Orat. 3, 56.; Quindil. 10, 1.—( 2. 
A Socratic philoſopher, Cic. Inu. 1, 
31,—C 3. An Aſiatic orator cotempo- 
rary with Cicero, Cic. Brut. 95. 

AESCHYLUS. the ſon of Euphõ- 
rion, Herodot. 2, 1 56. an Atheman tra- 
gic poet, (Tragaedias primùm in lucem 
Aeſchylus protulit, ſublimis et gravis, et 
grandiloquus ſaepe uſque ad vitium, &c.) 
„ IO, I, 66.; who firſt erec- 
ted a permanent ſtage, and was the 
inventor of the maik, /pers5na,) the 
long flowing robe, (paſla v. ſyrma, ) 
and the high heeled ſhoe or buſkin, 
(cothurnus, which ancient tragedians 
wore, Hor. A. P. 278. (A. 355.) 
Hence Aejchyleo componere verba cotbhur- 
no, to compule verſes in a lofty tragic - 
ityle, like tnat of eſchylus, Propert. 
2, 34, 41. But Vulpius reads here 
Achill#o cothurno, i. e. in the ſtyle of 
epic puetry, 1b. Aeclchy!us was diſtin= 
guiſhed tor his bravery, as well as for 


his 
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his genius. He was preſent in the 
battles at Marathon, Salamis, and Ar- 
temiſium, Pauſan. 1, 14. For ſome 
time before his death he lived in Sicily, 
whether in voluntary exile or not, is 
uncertain, We read of his having 
been once tried for impiety, and in 
danger of being ſtoned to death for 
having introduced ſomething irreligi- 
ous in one of his plays, but he was ac- 
quitted by the interpoſition of his bro- 
ther Amineas, Aelian. Var. H. 5, 19. 
et ili Perizon. Plutarch ſays, that 
Aeſchylus retired to Sicily in diſguſt 
at being vanquiſhed by Sophocles, a 
young man, in the conteſt for * 
prize of poetie merit, in Cimone, p. 483. 
A wonderful account is given concern- 
ing the death of Aeſchylus. Being 
forewarned that on a certain day he 
ſhould be killed by ſomething falling 
on him, he left the city where . lived, 
and went to the open fields to avoid 
danger. While fitting on the ground, 
an eagle, miſtaking his head, which 
was bald, for a ſtone, daſhed againſt 
it a tortoiſe he carried in his talons, in 
order to break the ſhell, that he might 
get at the fleſh. Aeſchylus was 1n- 
ſtantly killed by the ftroke. Plin. 10, 
3-; Val. Max. 9, 12. ext. 2. Seven 
of his tragedies are ſtill extant. 

AESCHYLUS, an orator, a native of 
Cnidos, under whom Cicero ſtudied 
when a young man, Cic. Brut. 9i. 

AESCULAPIUS, the fon of Apol- 
lo, { Phoebigena). and god of phylic or 
medicine, Virg. Aen. 7, 773. called Epi- 
daurius, from his being worſhipped at 
Epidaurus in Argolis, under the ſhape 
of a ſerpent, Ovid. Met. 15, 725. ; 
Prop. 2, 1, 63. Deus Epidaurius, 
Propert. 2, I, 61. Pergameus deus, 
from the honour paid to him at Per- 
gamus, Martial. 9, 17. (G. 369.) 

AkskRNiNus, the name of a gla- 
2 from Acſernia, Cic. Opt. Gen. 
dic. 6 * 3 Q. Fr. 3 35 4» 

AESON, inis, king of Lolcos, the 
father of Jaſon, who is hence called 
AESONIDES, ae, Ovid. Met. 7, 60. 
Aesonius heros, ib. 7, 156. Aeſonius 
dux, Id. Am. 1, 15, 22. Aeſonia 


pi, the fables compoſed in the manner 


domus, the 3 of Aeſon, Id. Ep. 
12, 134 (G 439. &c.) ph 

AESOPUS, ves F author of 
fables; a native of Phrygia, originally 
a ſlave, but made free on account of 


his genius. — Fabulae Aeſopiae, non Acſo- 


of Aeſop, but not written by him, 
Phaedr. 5, 1, 11. So MAeſopei logi, be 
Senec. Conſol. ad Polyb. 17. It is 
uncertain whether any of the fables 
we now have were written by Aefop. | 
The life of Aes6pus, aſcribed to Maxi- 3 
mus Planudes, is full of abfurdities, 
and unworthy of credit. 4 
Claudius Ar so us, a celebrated ac- 
tor of tragedies, intimate with Cicero, 
Cic. Div. 1, 37.; who ſtudied under 
him the art of delivery, Plutarch. in 


Cic. Aeſopus accumulated an im- 
menſe fortune, and was very n 0 


in his manner of living, Plin. 10, 51. 
ſ. 72. et 35, 12. ſ. 46. 

AeEso0Pvus, the 4 — s fon, was no- 
ted for his luxury, extravagance, and 
profligacy, Cic. Att, 11, 13, & 15+; 
Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 239-3 Plin. q, 35, 
. 59. 3 10, 51, f. 72. | 

AETHON, one of the horſes of 
the fun, Ovid. Met. 2. 153.6092 
The war horſe of Pallas, Virg. An. 
11, 89. &c. | 

AETHRA, the daughter of Pit. 
theus, and mother of Theſeus, Hygin. 1 
79. who is hence called Pitth#id: 
— Filius, Ovid. Ep. 10, 131 

Nepos Aethrae, Hippolitus, Ovid. i: 
Join, 577. kf 

AETHRA, one of the maid-ſervant: 1 
or confidauts of Helena, Ovid, Ep. 17, 3 
i» 
I) 


+ 


150, & 267. [Tygin. 92. 
AETI1ON, a painter, Cic. Brut, 18. 
L. AFRANIUs, an excellent Roman * 
comic poet, Cic. Br. 45.; Fin. 1, 3.; 
Hor. Ep.-2, 1, 57. 
L. AFRAN1Us, the ſon of Aulus, = 
conſul a. 693.; a luxurious, indo- Be 
lent man, Cic. Att. I, 18, 19. &c. af. 
terwards one of the bentenanty of Pom 
pey in Spain, Cic. Tam. 16, 12. when % 
he was forced by Caclar to r ' (8 
himſelf and his army, Cacſ. B. C 1, 3 
He however again engaged in the c 
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vil war againſt Caeſar ; and being ta- 
ken priſoner after the battle of Zama 
in Africa, was put to death, Hirt. B. 
Afr. 95. 3 Suet. Caeſ. 75 — Aſraniana 
acies, the army of Afranins, Caes. B. C. 
1, 83. { Afraniani, ſc. milites, b. 43. 

ArFRICANUS, a ſirname given to P. 
Cornelius Scipio, the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, Liv. 30, 43-3 Hor. Od. 4, 8, 18.; 
Fpod. 9, 25. and to his grandſon by 
adoption, who deſtroyed Carthage, call- 
ed, by way of diſtinction, Argicanus 
Misox, Cic. Offic. 1, 32. 

AcamEDts, zit, and Trophomus, 
two architects, Who having built a 
temple to Apollo at Delphi, requeſted 
from that god the beſt thing that 
could be given to man; and, the third 
morning after, were both found dead 
in their beds; to ſhew, as it was 
thought, that the gods judged death to 
be the beſt thing for man, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 
47+ 

AGAMEMNON, vel o, nie, the fon 
of Atreus, king of Mycenae, and com- 
mander of the Greeks in the war againſt 
Troy. Regum rex, Cic. Fam. , 14. 


Homericus et Accianus, as deſcribed by 


the poets Homer and Accius, Id. Tuſc. 


3, 26.— Agamemninides, -dae, Juv. 8. 


215. — Agamemninius Orefles, Oreſtes 
the ſon of Agamemnon, Firg. Arn, 4, 
471.— {gamemninia puella, Tphigenta. 
Propert. 4, 1, 111.— 


Agamemnoniae Mycenae, the city of A- 


gamemnon, Virg. Aen. 6, 838.; phalan- 
= ze, the troops of, ib. 489.; res, his for- 


tune or party, ib. 3, 54-; Conjux ex 


Agamemnonits una puella tribus, your 


Choice of Agamemnon's three daugh- 
ters to wife, Ovid. Ep. 3. 38. 


AGATHOCLES, t, a tyrant of 
Sicily, the ſon of a potter, Juſtin. l. 22. 
& 23.3 Diodor. 19, 20.—Allo an hiſ- 
torian, Cic. Div. 1, 24. 

Ac Avr, , the daughter of Cad- 
mus and Hermione, married to Kchi- 
on, a Theban, by whom the had a fon 
called Pentheus, whom ſhe, with her 


ſiſters Autonoe and Ino, having met 


while celebrating the ſacred rites of 
Bacchus, and being tranſported by the 
inſpiration of Bacchus, or irapelled 


E 9] 


AL. 
by the furies, tore in pieces, becauſe 
he flighted the worſhip of that god, 
Ovid Met. 3, 511,—ad fin. ; Hor. Sat. 
2, 3, 303.3 Lucan. 1, 574. ; 7, 780. 
Agave having come to herſelf, fled 
from Thebes to Theffaly, and having 
performed funeral rites to her ſon, 
built a city of the ſame name with 
her native city. hence called Thebae 
Echiomae, Lucan. 6, 356.; Virg. in 
Culice, 110. — ſurit intadam Paridi 
nih wniit Agaven, ſc. Statius, ſtarves, 
unleſs he ſells his play called Acivs, 
before he has recited or ſhewed it to 
any one H intadam), to the actor Paris, 
the favourite of Domitian, Fuven. 7, 78. 
AGELASTUS, a firname given to 


Craſſus, the grandfather of that Craſ- 


ſus who was cut off by the Parthians, 
becauſe he never laughed, Plin. 7, 19.3 
Cic. Fin. 5, 31. 

AGENnOR, -oris. a king of Phoeni- 
cia, the fon of Neptune, and brother 
of Belus; the father of Cadmus, hence 
called Fyenirides, ae, Ovid. Met. 3, 
7. who founded Thebes ; hence Age- 
norea 1ſmine, i. e. Tlelana, Stat. Theb. 
8, 555. Asenòris urbs, i. e. Carthage, 
built by the Phoenicians, irg. Aen. 1, 
338. Asgenorea terra, the part of Africa 
round Carthage, Si. 17, 58. Agenoreae 
ares, its towers, ib. 1, 14.; portac, its 
gates, 17, 197. Agenoreus ductor, Han- 
nibal, ib. 17, 392. 


veſſels, ib. 7. 

Acisilavs, an illuſtrious king of 
Sparta, N. 17. 

AGls, -i4is, the name of ſeveral 
kings of Sparta; one of whom was ſlain 
by his citizens for attempting to reſtore 
the laws of Lycnrgus, and introduce 
an equal divifion of land, Cir. Off 2, 23. 

AGLATA, one of the three Gra- 
ces, (G. 264.) 

AG1..\US, a poor Arcaden, pro- 
nounced by the oracle of Delphi to 
have been happ'er than king Gyges, 
Plin. 7, 46.; Val. Max. 77 1 15 | 

AGLAUROQS, , the daughter of 
Cecrops, king of xthens, turned into 
a ſtone by Mercury, Ovid. Met. 2, 555. 
Kc. et 739. &c. 
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Purpura Agenoreis 
faturata micabat abenis, dyed in Pyrian 
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a native of Paros, the ſcholar of Phi- 
dias; ſee Pliny, 36, 5. 

AGRICOLA, the celebrated Ro- 
man governor of Britain, under the 
emperors Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domi- 
tian; the father-in-law of Tacitus the 
Hiſtorian, who wrote his life. The fleet 
of Agricola is ſaid to have firſt aſcer- 
tained the inſular form of Britain, by 
failing round it, Tacit. Agr. 10. 

AGRIPPA, the name of a noble 
family at Rome. 

Menenius AcrieyA, a conſul, who 
brought back the people to Rome when 
they made a re a to the Mont Sa- 
2, 32. 

M. Fipſanium Acxiees, the friend 
of Auguſtus, born of a mean family, 
( ignobilt loco), Tac. Ann. 1, 2. to whom 
that emperor was indebted for his vic- 
tories over Sextus Pompeius and An- 
tony, Plin. 7, 8. He died a. u. 941, 
equally lamented by Auguftus and by 
the Roman people, Dio. 54, 28. Dio 
ſays he was incomparably the firſt man 
of his age for worth and talents, 54, 
29. Though he diſapproved of Au- 

uſtus converting the government of 
Lone into a monarchy, Dio, 52, 2.— 
14. yet he ſerved him through life 
with the greateſt fidelity, Dio, 54, 29. 
He is celebrated by Virgil, Aen. 8, 632. 
and Horace, Od. 1, 6. ; Sat. 2, 3, 185.; 
Eb. 1, 12 26. Thoſe of this name 
are ſaid to have been fo called from 
their being born with the feet fore- 
moſt, { Vocabulo ab aegritudine et pedibus 
_— Gell. 16, 16. ut azgre parti, 
ib. 

Acrieeina, the daughter of M. 
Agrippa, and wife of Germanicus, 
Tacit. Ann. 1, 53. Their daughter A- 
grippina was the mother of Nero, ib. 4, 


7 CRlus. the ſon of Parthion 
king of Aetolia, who deprived his 
brother Oeneus of the crown, and was 
himſelf afterwards dethroned by Dio- 
medes, the grandſon of Oeneus, Hygin. 
175-; Ovid. Ep 9, 153. 

Ack1vs, the father of Therſites, 
Ovid. Pont. 3, 9, 9. 
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AcosAcxlrus, a famous ſtatuary, 


AIU 


Acy1svs, vel Deus, (3 ſyll.) ear, 
a name of Apollo, Hor. Od. 4, 6, 28. 
Different reaſons af the name are gi- 
ven; the moſt probable is, becauſe 
ſtatues were erected to him by the 
Greeks in the public ſtreets, * ray 
eyvictc, Scholiafl. & Macrob. Sat. 1, 9. 

AGYLLEUS, (3 ſyll.), a native 
of Cleone, (Cleonaeus), a famous wreſt- 
ler, Stat. T heb. 6, 837. called Hercu- 
leut, a ſon of Hercules, ib. 10, 249, 


. 7 9 
AGYRTES, an infamous parricide, 


Ovid. Met. 5, 148. 


AGYRTES, a combatant in the The- 


ban war, Stat. Theb. , 281. 


AHALA? a firname of the Servilli, B 
720 2 14 4 Cie. Phil. 2, 11.3 Cic. = 


Mil. 3.; Att. 2, 24. 


C. Servilius An ALA, maſter of horſe 
to Cincinnatus, who flew Maclius for 
refuſing to appear before the dictator, 7 


Liv. 4, 13, & 14. ; Cic. Cat. 1, 1. 


AHENOBARBUS, a ſirname of the 


Domitii, Suet. Ner. 1. & 2. Vid. Aa-. 
NOBARBUS, 2 

AJAX, the ſon of Telämon, ( Tela- 
moniades, Ovid. Met. 13, 231. Tela-. 
mone creatus, ib. 22. ah Jove tertius, ib. 
28. vel Jovis pronepos, ib. 142. Tele. © 


monius heros, Virg. Cul. 
Heſione, the daughter of 
king of Troy, the braveſt of the Greeks 
next to Achilles; Heros ab Achille ſe. 7 
cundus, Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 193. 


Id. Off. 1, 5 
Ulyſſes, z. 327. having his ſhield co- ® 


vered with ſeven plies of a bull's hide, 
{ Clypei dominus ſeptemplicis 4jax ), ib. 2. 
There was another AJAX, the 
ſon of Oileus, Ovid. Met. 12, 622 
king of Locris, hence called Varycius 7 


heras, from 1 6 a city of Locris, 
ib. 14, 468. leſs paſſionate than the 
former Ajax, (moderatior ), ib. 13, 3565. 


but inferior in ſtrength; hence called 


Ajax ſecundus, Stat. Achill. 1, 500. # 


(See G. p. 450.) 


Alus Loguens, the name of an un- 


known god among the Romans, who 


is ſaid to have foretold, by a voice 0 
the 


* 3 N ; | 
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aomedon 7 


Acerri- © 
mus, Virg. Aen. 2, 414. Fortifſimus, 
Cic. Tuſc. 4, 23. Impatiens contumeliac, 
31. et irae, Ovid. Met. 13. 
194. called dull or fooliſh {folidus ) by = 


AL A 


the night-time, the approach of the 
Gauls ; whence a temple was erected 
to him under this name, Cic. Div. 2, 
32. & 1, 45. called alſo Locutius, Liv. 
5, 50. ; Gell. 16, 17. 

ALABANDUS, the founder of Ala- 
banda, a city of Caria; worſhipped 
by the inhabitants as a god, Cic. N. D. 
3, 19 . a 
» ALABARCHES, ae, a nickname given 
to Pompey, on account of his having rai- 


ſed certain taxes in Syria, Cic. Att. 2,17. 


ArAs rok, one of the companions of 
Sarpedon, ſlain by Ulyſſes, Ovid. Met. 
13, 257» 

A LBIA gent, a family at Rome, 
from which the poet Tibullus was de- 
ſcended, who is ſuppoſed to be the 
Alzius addreſſed by Horace, Ep. 1, 4. 

ALBINOVANUS, a Roman ſirname, 
Hor. Ep. 1, 8. 

Celſus AuBixovAnus, the ſecre- 
tary of Tiberius Nero, and friend of 
Horace, Hor. Ep. 1, 8. 

Pedo Alninovanus, a poet, and 
friend of Ovid's, Ovid. Pont. 4, 10. 

L. ALBINIUS, a Roman, who fly- 
ing from the Gauls with his wife and 
children in a waggon, made them alight 
to accommodate the Veſtal virgins ; 
whom he carried with the ſacred things 
to Caere, Liv. 5, 4. 

ALBinus, a firname of the Poſt- 
humian family, which produced ſeveral 
illuſtrious men; Liv. et Cic. 

T. ALBuTivs, a noble Roman, who 
triumphed over Sardinia, Cic. Off. 2, 
14. and being afterwards baniſhed, /d. 
Br. 26. took up his reſidence at A- 
chens, Id. Tuſc. 5, 37- 

ALCAE Us, a famous lyric poet, a 
native of Mitylene in Leſbos, Cic. N. 
D. 1, 27. Tuſc. 4. 33. (See G. 343.) 

AlcAkus, the ſon of Perſeus and 
Andromeda, the father of Amphitryon, 
the ſuppoſed father of Hercules, Apol- 
lodor. 2, 4, 5. Pauſan. 8, 14. Whence 
Hercules is called ALI DES, ae, Virg. 
Aen. 6, 801. 8, 203, &c. Hor. Od. 1, 
12, 25. 

ALCAMENES, i, a ſtatuary, the 
ſcholar of Phidias, Pin. 36, 5+ 34, 8. 


* 


Cic. N. D. I, 30. 
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ALCANDER, -dri, a companion of 
Sarpedon to the Trojan war, Ovid. 
Met. 13, 258.—T 2. A Trojan, lain 
by Turnus, Virg. Aen. , 767. 
Arcinor, -irisc, a Trejan who 
dwelt on mount Ida, the father of Pan- 
darus and Bitias, Virg. Aen. , 672. 
—#@ 2. An Italian, ſlain by Aeneas, 
Virg. Aen. 10, 338. 
Alcxsris, idit, v. , -es, the 
daughter of Pelias, and wife of Admẽ- 
tus, king of Pherae in Theſſaly, who 
ſubmitted to a voluntary death, to ſave 
her huſband's life; but is ſaid to have 
been reſtored by Proſerpine, or 
brought back by Hercules, Apollodor. 
I, 15. et 2, 5. Hygin. 5 1.; Juvenal. 6, 
65 1. called Cow j ux PAGASAEA, from 
Pageſa, a city in Theſſaly belonging to 
her father, Ovid. Art. A. 3, 19. 
ALCATHOUS, a ſon of Pelops, who 
became king of Megira, and gave to it 
the name of Alcathoe, Pauſan. 1, 4.3 
Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 421.; Met. 7, 443. 
ArcaArnous, a Trojan ſlain by Cae- 
dicus, a Latin, Virg. Aen. 10, 747. 
Ack, er, (1. e. robur,) one of Ac- 
tacon's hounds, Ovid. Met. 3, 217. 
ALC1B1ADES, -ts, an illuſtrious Athe- 
nian general, Nep.7. Some of hiswritings 
were extant in the time of Cicero, Cic. 
Or. 2, 22. 
ALCIDAMAS, -antis, a noted wreſtler, 
Stat. T heb. 12, 500.—Another, the fa- 
ther of Cartheia or Cteſilla, Ovid. Met. 


7, 369. 


ALC1IDAMUS, an ancient rhetorician, 
who wrote an oration in praiſe of death, 
Cic. Tuſc. 1, 48. 

ALCIDEs, ae, a name of Hercules, 
from his grandfather Alcaeus, the fa- 
ther of Amphitryon, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 
6, 123. : 

ie a renowned painter, 
Plin. 35, 11 f. 40, 32. 

ALCIMEDE, er, the wife of Aeſon, 
and mother of Jaſon, Hygin, 3. and 
14. ; Val. Flac. 1, 317. Stat. Theb. 5, 
235. 

* E DON, -ontis, a famous carver, 
Virg. Ecl. 3, 37. 

ALCINOUS, the ſon of Nauſithous, 

king of the Phacacians and of the iſland 
"WY Corcyra, 


— — — — — — — — — — 
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A L C 
Corcfra, who hoſpitably entertained 
Ulyſſes ; remarkable for his attention 
to the cultivation of gardens; hence 
Alcinoi Sylvae, apple trees, Virg. G. 2, 
87.; Alcinoi poma, the fineſt apples, Ovid. 
Am. 1, 10, 56.; Pont. 4, 2, 10.; 


Bifera Alcinoi pomaria, the orchards of 


Alcinous, which bear twice a-year, 
Stat. Silv.1, 3, 81.3 Plin.19, 4.; Cantes 
Alcinoi, the rocks of Corcyra, Ovid Met. 
14, 565. Alcinoigue In cute curanda plus 
aeguo ofperata juventus, luxurious young 
men who took up too much time in 
adorning their perſons; as thoſe who 


lived in the court of Alcinous are ſaid 


to have done, Hor. Ep. 1, 2, 29. Ald- 


avi menſa, luxurious; Apolcgus, a todi- 


ous incredible ſtory. 


ALciype, , a woman who is re- 
ported to have brought forth an ele- 
phant; or, as Harduin reads the paſ- 


ſage, a child with an elephant's head, 
Plin. 7, 3. like what is mentioned, 
Liv. 27, 11. Val. Max. 1,6, 5. 

Arcirrk, a country woman, Virg. 
Ee. 7, 14. 

Al cis, a deity worſhipped by the 
Naharvali, a nation of the Germans, 
Tac. G. 43, — 2. A name given to 
Minerva by the Macedonians, Liv. 42, 
51. 

ALCISTHENE, , a female painter, 
Plin 35, 11 1. 40, 43. 


ALCITHOE, , a Theban woman, 


£ 28-5 


A L E 
ſettled at Athens, (G. 409.) . His 
poſterity called Al-maconidar, became 
one of the nobleſt families of that city, 
and contributed greatly to the eſta- 
bliſhment of its liberty, ib. 309. 

ALCMAN, an ancient Greek lyric 
poet, Pauſan. 1, 41. born at Sardis in 
Lydia; but brought to Sparta when 
very young; whence he is commonly 
called a. Lacedemonian, Aclian. Yar. 
Hiſt. 12. 50. et ibi Perixon. Vell. 1, 18 f. 
Stat. Silv. 5, 3, 150. Plutarch. de exil. 
init. 

ALcemEna or ALCUMENA, the 
daughter of Electryon king of Myce- 
nac or Argos, Apollodor. 2, 4. 6. II) in. 
29. hence called Argolis Alemẽne, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 313. the wife of Amphitryon; 
the mother of Hercules by Jupiter, 
Plaut. Amphitr. Ovid. Met. 9, 281.— 
whence ſhe is called Genitrix Aictdae, 
Sil. 8. Mater Herculea, Stat. Theb. 
10, 106.—Nurus Alcminae, Dejanira, 
the wife of Hercules, Ovid. Met. 8, 
542. Alcmena brought forth at the 
ſame birth Iphicles, f. -us, by Amphi- 
tryon, Apollodor. ib. 8. 

ALCON, nit, the name of a ſhep- 
herd; Servius ſays, of a famous Cretan 
archer, Virg. E. 5, 11.—Qq 2. A na- 
tive of Mylae (Myleus) in Sicily, a 
dexterous cat ver, Ovid. Net. 13, 683. 
—@E 3. A native of Saguntum, who 
attempted to procure favourable con- 


who ridiculed the ſacred.rites of Bac - ditions of peace for his contrymen from 
chus, and therefore was metamorpho- Annibal; but in vain, Liv. 21, 12. 


ſed into a bat, Ovid. Met. 4. pr. 


ALCMAEON, nis, the ſon of 


the augur Amptuaraus, ( Amphiarazdes, 
-ae, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 43.), who, according 
to his father's orders, flew his mother 
Eriphile, Hygin. 73.; Virg. Aen. 6, 
445-; Ovid. Met , 407, &c.; called 
from his brother, Ampbilachi Frater, 
Id. Rem. Amor. 455. and from his 
wife, Callirrhoizs vir, Id. in Ibide, 
350, (vid. G. 432.)—Alcmaconiae fu- 
riae, the furies which tortured Alc- 
maeon for his guilt, Propert. 3, 5, 41. 
ALCMAEON, -6nis, a native of Meſ- 
ſenia, who being obliged to leave his 
country upon the invaſion of the He- 


raclidae or deſcendants of Hercules, Alzmnides, ib. 26. 


ALCYONE, Vid. HALCYONE. 

ALEA, a name of Minerva, from a 
town of Arcadia, where ſhe was wor- 
ſhipped, Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 51.3 The:b. 4, 
288. | 

Ar BAS, bel ALEVAS, ae, a ty- 
rant of Lariſſa in Theſſaly, who was 
flain by his own life-guards, Ovid in 
{bin. 325. 

ALECTO, <4, o; one of the three 
infernal furies, Virg. Aen. 7, 479. 
Aleds alae flridentes anguibur, ib. $61. ; 
oculi flammet, 448. ; os rabidum, 471. 


ALEMON, nir, a virtuous man of 


Argolis, Ovid. Met. 15, 19. che father 
of Myſcélos, who is hence called 
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Auto, -onis, a ſon of Atreus, Cic, 
N. D. z, 21. | 

ALETHES, i, a Trojan, Virg. Aen. 
1, 125. 9, 246. 

ALLXANDER, dri, ſirnamed 
Macxus, the GREAT; the ſon of 
Philip, and king of Macedonia; who 
overturned the empire of the Perſians, 

G. 470.) He ordained that no one 

ould make a picture of him but Apel- 
les, nor a brazen ſtatue of him but Ly- 
ſippus, Cic. Fam. 5, 12. Plin. 7, 37: 
He however ſuffered himſelf to be cele- 
brated by Choerilus, a contemptible 
pott; for which Horace blames him, 
Ep. 2, 1, 232. | 

ALEXANDER Pheraeus, tyrant of 
Pherae in Theſſaly, Cic. Inv. 2, 49. 
killed by his wite Thebe, Cic. ib. et 
Off. 2, 7. ; Ovid, in bin. 32 1.; Dioder. 
50, I5.; Pal. Max. 9, 14. 

ALEXANDER Paris, the ſon of 
Priam and the lover of Hel#na, Auctor 
ad Heren. 4, 30.; Farr. L. IL. 6, 5. 
Vid. Pais. 

ALExicicvs, (i. e. the driver a- 
way of cvil,) an epithet of Hercules, 
as being the defender of men, Vurr. 
E. L.,. 

ALIXIO, v. on, nis, a phyſician, 
intimate with Cicero, At. 7, 2. 13, 25. 
4. 10, Is: 2. 

LEXIS, -is, a favourite ſlave be- 
longing to Atticus, Cic. Alt. 5, 20. 
7, 2. &c.— A 2. A youth celebrated 
by Virgil, Zcl. 2, 1. faid to have been 
given to him in a preſent by Maece- 
nas, Martial. 8, 56, 12. et 5, 16, 12. 
according to others, by Pollio, Serv. 
ad Virg. E. 2, 1. Donat. in vit. Virg. c. 
5, 20. to whom Juvenal is thought to 
allude, 7, 69.—J 3. A noted ſtatuary, 
Elite $4 Bo... ; 

LEXIRRHOC, vid. ALYXORHOE. 

P. ALFENUS Parus, à learned 
lawyer, the ſcholar of Servius Sulpici- 
us, Gell. 6, 5. The ſcholiaſt on Ho- 
race ſays, that he was originally a ſhoe- 
maker, (ſutor, ) according to Cruquius 
and Bentley, a barber, (lonſor, ) at Crc- 
mona; and that having given up his 
trade, he came to Rome and turned 
lawyer: whence Horace calls him va- 
fer, ſubtle, Sat. 1, 3, 130. But others 
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ſuppoſe a different perſon to be here 


meant. 

ALoevs, (3. ſyll.) a giant, the ſon 
of Titan and Terra, whoſe wife, Iphi- 
media, produced by Neptune the giants 
Otus and Ephialtes ; called from their 
ſuppoled father, Aloidie, Virg. Aen. 
6, 5 82. et ibi Serv. Lucan. 6, 410. 

AL?HESIBOEA, v. ARSINOE, the 
daughter of Phegeus, C Phegis -idis 39 
king of Pſophis, who married Alcmae- 
on, and received from him the fatal 
necklace of his mother Eriphyle. Alc» 
macon having proved unfaithful to 
Alpheſiboca, was ſlain by her brothers. 
But the, highly offended by what they 
bad done, 1s faid to have avenged the 
deed by putting them to death, Propert. 
I, 15, 15. Apollodorus, who calls 
Alpheſiboca by the name of Arfinoe, 
ſays that the ſons of Phegeus were kill- 
ed by Amphottrus and Acarnan, the 
ſons of Alcmacon by Callirhöe, 3, 7, 
6. Hyginus ſays that Alcmacon was 


Killed by Phegeus, f. 244- 


ALPHESIBOEUS, the name of a ſhep- 
herd, Virg. Ecl. 8, 1. 

ALPHIUS, or Arrius, the name 
of an uſurer, Horat, Epod. 2, 67. ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame mentioned by 
Columella, 1, 7, 2. 

\LPHOEUS, or Alpheus, the god 
of the river of that name in Elis, a di- 
viſion of Peloponnctus; who falling in 
love with the nymph Arcthuſa, purſued 
her till ſhe was changed by Diana into 
a fountain. Whereupon Alpheus, lay- 
ing aſide his human form, was changed 
into his own waters, that he might mix 
himſelf with her, (Herlitur in progrias, 
ut ſe mibi miſceat, undas.) But Arc thuſa, 
ſinking below ground, ran under the 
ſea all the way from Elis to Sicily, 
where ſhe burit forth and formed a 
large fountain in the iſland Ortygia, 
on which part of the city of Syracuſe 
loud, Ovid. Met. 5, 404.— 503. et 
570.—641. Hence the fountain Are- 
thuſa in Syracule was ſuppoſed to com- 
municate with the river Alpheus in 
Elis, Firg. Ecl. 10, 1. & 4. Aen. 3, 
694. Hence alſo the nymph 1s called 


Alyhcias, -adis; and the waters of the 


fountain, 


ALP U 
fountain, Elzae undae 5 thus, Cum 
2 Elis Alpheias extulit undis, Ovid. 

487. | 

ALPINUS, a poet who wrote in 
a turgid or bombaſt ſtyle ; whence 
Horace, ridiculing him, Gee, Turgidus 
Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, while he 
murders Memnon in his poem, by the 
wretched deſcription he gives of Mem- 
non's death, Sat. 1, 10, 36. Dum 
defingit luteum Rheni caput, and disfigures 
the muddy ſource of the Rhine, i. e. by 
his deſpicable manner of deſcribing it 
makes it appear muddy, and not x 


or limpid, as it really is, ib. 37. 


Bentley ſuppoſes Alpinus to be the 
fame with Fuxivs Bibaculus, who is 
mentioned, Hor. Sat. 2, 5, 41. 

ALSuUs, the name of a ſhepherd, 

Virg. An. 12, 304. 
Arrußa, or Albaca, the daughter 
of Theſtius, {Theftias), the wife of 
Oeneus king of Calydonia, and mother 
of Meleager. See G. p. 433. 

ALYATTES, -ae, ſ. , vel Aly- 
atteus, i, a king of Lydia, the father 
of Croeſus, (G. 600.), whence Reg- 
num Alyattii, the kingdom of Alyat- 
teus, i. e. Lydia, (al. Alyattici, i. e. 
Croefi), Hor. Od. 3, 16, 41. 

ALYXOTHOE, -es, (al. Alexirhze), 
the daughter of the river Granicus, 
and mother of Aesicus by Priam, 
Ovid. Met. 11, 763. But pollodo- 
rus makes Ariſba the mother of Aesi- 
cus, 3, 11, 5. 

AMALTHEA, the name of the goat 
which nurſed Jupiter, and was convert- 
ed into a ſtar, Ovid. Foft. 5, 117.; 
| fygin. Alr. 2, 13. or of the nymph to 
whom that goat belonged, Ladlant. 1, 
21, 38.— 2, The name of a Sibyl, 
Tibull. 2, 5, 67.— J 3. Alſo a name 
* to the part of a villa, both by 

icero and Atticus, Cic. Au. 1, 13. & 
16 et 2, 1. 

Au ixus, the name of a warrior, 
Sil. 17, 446. 
Auris, die, (voc. Amarylli), 
the name of a country girl, Virg. Ecl. 
1, 5, & 37. 29 14. 3 Ovid. Trift. 2, 537. 
MASIS, i, a famous king of E- 


gypt, Lucan. 9, 155. (G. 666.) 
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Aura, the wife of king Latinus, 
and mother of Lavinia, Virg. Aen. ), 343- 

AmniGaATvus, a king of the Celtac 
or Gauls, Liv. 5, 34. 

AmB1ORIX, git, king of the Ebu- 
rones, in Gaul, Cacſ. B. G. 5, 24. who 
cut off Q. Tiberius Sabinus, the lieu- 
tenant of Caeſar, with a legion and five 
cohorts, ib. et 36. Q. Cicero, and the 
legion which he commanded, had near- 
ly ſhared the ſame fate, when they 
were relieved by Caeſar, ib. 37, 50. 

AmBivivs Turpie, a comic actor, 
who had a principal part in moſt of the 
plays of Terence, 

AMILCAR, vel Hamilcar, -aris, 
a celebrated Carthaginian general, the 
father of Hannibal, Liv. 21, 1. ; Nep. 
in Vi. Sil. 13, 731. 

AMINEAS, ae, an Athenian, the 
brother of the poet Aeſchylus, who 
obtained the firſt prize of* bravery in 
the battle of Salinus, Aelian. Var. Hift. 
5, 19. with one EumEnes, Herodot. 8, 
NON, vel Hammen, -onis, a name 
of Jupiter, worſhipped by the Africans, 
Virg. Aen. 4, 198. under the form of 
a ram; whence he is called Corniger, 
Lucan. 3, 297, 3 Sil. 14, 572. Tortis 
cornibus Hammon, Luc. 9, 514 — Am- 
monis cornu, a gem of a golden colour, 
like a ram's horn, Plin. 27. 10. 

AmPELOs, the name of a youth 
beloved by Bacchus, Ovid. Faft. 3, 409. 

AMPHIARAUS, the ſon of Oc- 
cleus, {Oeclides, Ovid. Met. 8, 317. ), 
a famous augur at Argos, ( Argivus 
Augur, Hor. Od. 3, 16, 12.), who, 
knowing that he ſhould periſh in the 
Theban war if he went to it, hid him- 
ſelf in a place known only to his wife 
Eriphile. But ſhe, bribed by her bro- 
ther Adraſtus with a golden necklace, 
diſcovered him. Amphiarius having 
gone to the war, was ſwallowed up by 
an earthquake. 


40. (G. 431. & 301. 
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Alcmacon his ſon, 
( Amphiaraides, Ovid. Faſt. 2. 43.), ac- 
cording to his father's orders, ſlew his 
mother. Amphiarius was worſhipped F# 


as a i after his death, Cic. Div. 1, 


301.) Lig 
PHICTYON, dais, the ſon of 
| Deucalion, 


AMP 
W Deucalion, a king of Athens, who 


procured the inſtitution of a general 
council of the ſtates of Greece, the 
deputies of which were called from him 
E AmrHiCTYONES, and met twice an- 
W nually, in ſpring at Delphi, and in 
autumn at Anthela, a village near the 
ſtraits of Thermopylae, Herodot. 7, 
200. (G. 308. & 460.) ; Cic. Inv. 2, 
23- ; Liv. 33, 5. 1 Tac. A. 4, 14. 
Aurutröchus, a ſon of Amphia- 
raus, after his death worſhipped as a 
od at Oropus in Attica, as well as 
52 2 father, Liv. 45, 27.; Plin. 4, 1. 
Cicero mentions him as a king of the 
Argives, and an Augur, Devin. 1, 40. 
 AMpPHIMEDON, a Libyan, ſlain by 
Perſcus, Ovid. Met. 5, 75. 
* AmPHION, nic, the ſon of Jupiter 
5 and Antiope, or, according to others, 
of Mercury; from whom having re- 
ceived a lyre, he played on it fo ſweet- 
= ly, that, by the found, he is ſaid to 
have moved the ſtones to build the 
> walls of Thebes, Horat. A. P. 394. ; 
Od. 3, 11, 2.; Stat. Theb. 8, 233. ; 
= Senec. Oedip. v. 612. which is hence cal- 


- led Amphiònis Acc, Ovid. Met. Ig, 


427. His brother Zethus having a 
> diſlike to muſic, Amphion, to gratify 
4 2 him, is ſaid to have diſcontinued the 
© uſe of the lyre, Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 42. ; 
Ci. Div. 2, 64. Amphion married 
7 Niobe, who being ſlain with her chil- 
= dren, (vid. NIöBE), Amphion killed 
= himſelf, Ovid. Met. 6, 271. He is cal- 
led Matris juſtiffimus Vindex, Ovid. rt. 
Am. z, 323. becauſe he put to death 
Dirce, the rival of his mother, Hygin. 
BH 7. (vid. Zxruus). — Amphionia lyra, 
=> the lyre of Amphion, Propert. 1, 9, 
7 1o. ; canes Amphionit, i. e. T hebani, Se- 
>> nec. Oedip. 178. — © 2. There was 
= another Amphion, one of the Argo- 
= nauts, Pal. Flac. 1, 367. 

= AnmrniTRITE, e, the daughter of 
== Oceinus and Doris, the wife of Nep- 
tune, Col. 10, 201. put for the ſea, 
== Ovid. Met. 1, 13.; Faſt. 5, 731. par- 
ticularly for the Euxine ſea, Catull. 63, 
11. 

== ArmrniTayo, v. on, -onis, the huſ- 


8 band of Alemẽna, the mother of Her- 
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cules, Ovid. Ep. 9, 44. who is hence 
called imphitryoniades, a, Virg. Aen2 
8. 214.; Ovid. Met. 9, 140. et 15, 
49- 3 Lucan. , 644. 
5 a ſtatuary, Plin. 
s Coteus and Telchins, the cha- 
rioteers of Caſtor and Pollux, Plin. 6, 5. 

AmOLivs, the ſon of Proca, king 
of Alba, who having ſet aſide his elder 
brother Numitor, reigned in his ſtead, 
Liv. 1, 3.; Ovid. Faſt. 3, 67. 

AmuLivs, a painter, Plin. 35, 10. 

Amycuvs, the wa of Neptune, and 
a king of Bithynia or Bebrycia, Virg. 
Aen. 5, 373- who uſed to challenge 
ſtrangers to combat with him at the 
ceſtus, and to ſlay thoſe whom he con- 
quered, Apollodor. 1, 9, 20.3 but he was 
himſelf at la vanquiſhed and killed by 
Pollux, (G. 411.) —J 2. A centaur, 
the ſon of Ophion, ( ophiinides), Ovid. 
Met. 12, 245.— F 3. One of the 
companions of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 1, 
221. who was thought to have periſh- 
ed in a ſhipwreck, ih. but is ſuppoſed 
to have eſcaped with others, ib. 511. 
Two of this name were afterwards (lain 
by Turnus. Whether this was one of 
them, is uncertain, ib. 9, 772. et 12, 
509g. probably that mentioned in the 
latter paſſage as the brother of Diores, 
and conſequently the ſon of Priam, ib. 
5, 297.—A different AmFycus from all 
theſe is mentioned, th. 10, 704: 

AmMYCLAS, ae, the maſter of the 
boat in which Caeſar in diſguiſe em- 
barked from a place near Oricum, in 
order to haſten the paſſage of his troops 
from Brunduſium, Flor. 4, 2, 37+ 3 Lu- 
can. 5, 520, —677. 

AMYMONE, -es, a nymph violated 
by Neptune, and changed into a foun- 
tain, Hygin. 169. ; Stat. T heb. 6, 288. 

AMYNTAS, ae, the father of Philip 
king of Macedonia, Nep. 21, 2. 

AMYNTAS, a ſhepherd, in Virgil, Ecl. 
3, 28. & 73. 

AMYNTOR, -9r:s, the father of Phoe- 
nix, the praeceptor of Achilles, Ovid. 
Met. 8, 307. ( Dolipum refor, ib. 12, 
364.) whence Phoenix is called Amyn- 
tarides, · ae, Ovid. in Ibin. 259. F 

MY 
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Auvru kon, uit, the ſon of Cre- 
theus, and the father of Mclampus, 
who is hence called 4{mytha3nius, Virg. 
G. 3, 550. ; Tibull. 4, 1, 129 

ANACHARSIS, -is, a Scythian 
philoſopher in the time of Solon, who 
expreſſed a great contempt of money, 
Cic. Tuſc. To 32. 

ANACREON, oni, a lyric poet, 
born in Tos, a town of Ionia in Aſia 
Minor, hence called Teius #nacreon, 
Hor. Epod. 14, 10. who wrote chiefly 
on amorous and ſportive ſubjects, and 
that even when an old man; Quid. nit 
cum multo Fenerem confundere vino, Prac- 
cepit Lyrici Teia muſa ſenis ? Ovid. 
Triſt. 2, 263. which! Horace thus 
beautifully expreſſes by one word, Nec, 


fe quid olim luſit Anacreon, Delevit actas, 


Od. 4. 9, 9. He is ſaid to have been 
choaked by ſwallowing the ſtone of a 


dried grape, Plin. 7, J.; adj. Anacreontius. 


ANADYOMUENT, , a name given to 
a celebrated picture of Venus by Apel- 
les, in which ſhe was repreſented as 
emerging from the ſea, Pin. 35, 101. 
36, 15. | 

ANnaTirT1s, die, a goddeſs worſhip- 
ped by the Armenians, Plin. 33, 41. 24. 

ANAXAGORAS, e, a native of Cla- 
zomene, ( Clazomenius), a celebrated 
philoſopher, the preceptor of Pericles, 
Cic. N. D. 1, 10, & II.; ad. 4, 31.; 
Or. 3, 33- ; Brut. 11.; Tuſc. 1, 43. 


43: 
ANAXARCHUS, of Abdèẽtra, 
Abderita), a follower of Democritus, 
— ſeRator, . vel Democriticus), 
and a favourite of Alexander the 
Great; after whole deceaſe he fell into 
the hands of Nicocreon tyrant of Cy- 
prus, who cruelly put him to death, 
in revenge of a ſharp anſwer which 
Anaxarchus had made to him at the 
table of Alexander, Cic. Tuſe. 2, 22. ; 
Val. Max. 3, 3. extr. 4.; Ovid. in Ibin. 

.. 
: ANAXARETE, -Cs, a beautiful girl of 
Salamis in Cyprus, who having by her 
cruelty occaſioned the death of her lo- 


ver, was converted into a ſtone, Ovid. 


Mel. 14, 799. f 
ANAXILAUS, a native of Meſsëne 
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in Peloponneſus, who founded Meſsina 
in Sicily, Juſtin, 4, 2; Macrob. Sat. 1,11, 

ANAXIMANDER, v. -drus, dri, 
an MMuſtrious philoſopher, born at Mi. 
letus, who faid that al: things were 
produced from the infinity of nature, 
Cic. Acad. 4, 37-; that the gods were 
born, and mortal, N. D. t, io. and 
foretold an earthquake which h1ppened 
at Lacedaemon, Id. Div. 1,zo.(G 11.) 
_ AxaxiMiNEs, the ſcholar of Ana- 
ximander, (G. 11.), who taught that 
all things were produced of air, Cic. 
Acad. 2, 57. and that the air was God, 
Cle. V. D. 1, 10. 

ANCAEUS, the ſon of Neptune, 
one of the Argonauts, who ſuccecded 
Tiphys as pilot, Hygin. 1. et 18. 

Ancakus, the fon of Lycurgus, 


Hygin. 173. an Arcadian, ſlain by the 


Calydonian boar, Ovid. Met. 8, 315, 


391, & 401. ; Hygin. 248. 


AxCatvus, a rich man of the ifland = 


Samos, who is ſaid to have made his 


flaves work too hard in his vineyard ; 


on which account, he was told by one 2 


of them, that he ſhould never drink 
the produce of his vines. 
rage came, Ancaeus, holding a cup in 
his hand, before he drank of it, ſent 
for the flave, and told him that he was 
a falſe prophet. The flave calmly ſaid, 


Many things happen between the cup 


and the lip; or, as the Greek verſe is 


When vin 


rendered in Latin, Mulla cadunt inter 


calicem ſupremaque labra. At that in- 


ſtant a meſſage was ſuddenly brought 


him that a wild boar had broken into 


the vineyard. Upon this Aucaeus ſet | 


down the cup, and haſtened to drive 


out the boar, but was killed in the at- 
tempt ;3 whence the words of the ſlave 
To this adage 8 
Gellius compares the ſaying of Cato, 
Mulium intereſt inter os et offam, 13, 17. 
ANCARIUS, v. Ancharius, a tribuve 8 
of the commons, who oppoſed the A- 
grarian law of Caeſar, Cic. Piſ. 38. ; 8 


became proverbial, 


Fam. 13, 40. 


ANCHARIANA familia, the ſlaves of 
one Ancharius, Quinctil. 4, 1, 74. 4 


9, 2, 50. 


ANCHEMOLUS, the ſon of Rhoetus, 
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ius, Cic. Fam. 13, 4 
5 word is ſuppoſed to oath the form 
's of an oath uſed by the Jews. 
$1 others, more properly, take it for the 
name of a boy, ſpoken of, Martial. 11, 
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ring of the Marrubians or Marſi, Virg. 


; ” IO, 389. et ibi Serv. 


AncHiAlvs, the flave of L. Egna- 
J 2. This 


But 


ANCHISES, -a, the ſon of Capys, 
by Themis, the daughter of Ilus king 


15 7 Troy, Apollodor. 3, 2. the father of 


Acntas by Venus, Virg. Aen. 1, 617. 
Who i is hence called Anchifiades, - ae, ib. 


I 5. 407-; Tros Anchiſiades, 6, 126. dux, 
"0 KB 348.—T umulus Anchi i/acus, the tomb of 
* ZAnchiles, ib. 5, 761. 


ANCUS Marth, the grandſon of 


ka Numa by his daughter, the fourth king 
5 Rome, Virg. Aen. 6. 815. 


Anvpocipes, an Athenian orator, 


43K contemporary with Socrates, Plutarch. 

ale vit Or. 2. 

AxpRAEMOx, Init, the huſband of 
ZDryope, Ovid. Met. 9, 333. and father 

of Thoas, who is hence called Andre- 
moͤne natus, ib 13. 357. 

Axpaiscus, a pretended ſon of 


king Perſeus, Liv. Epi. 48, 49. et 50, 


| et 52. 
> ANDROCLES, a prince of the Aca- 
manians, Liv. 36. 16. G 2. A 


Commander of king Perſeus, Id. 44, 32. 
2 AnxDROCLUS, a Dacian flave, re- 
| cogniled in the Circus Maximus by a 
lion, which he had formerly relieved 
; when wounded in the woods, Gell. 5, 
F 14-3 Aclian. Hiſt. Animal. 7, 48. to which 

Seneca is ſuppoſed to allude, de Benef. 
25 19, 

4 1 ANDROCYDES, ae, an illuſtrious phy- 

2 ſician, who wrote a letter to Alexan- 

der, warning him of the pernicious ef- 

7 fects of drinking, Pin. 14, 

: S ANDROGEOS, the ſon of Minos 

1 es of Crete, and Paſiphic, flain by 


5l. 7. 


the Athenians and Megarenſians out 
of envy for his having defeated them 


2 in the exerciſes of the Palaeſtra, 


__ Ger. in Virg. G. 1, 404.; in the ge- 
. 4 4 nit. Androgei, Virg. Aen. 2, 392. or 


Androgeò, in imitation of the Attic 


ialect, (Ah, for Art;oyms), ib. 6, 20. 


In the acc, we find Angrogeona, from 


Tho. 
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Androgeon, Propert. 2, 1, 62. Andro. 
geos is faid to have been reſtored to 
lite again by Aeſculapius, ib. —Andrò- 
geoneae poenas exſolvere caedis, to ſuffer 
puniſhment for the murder of Andro- 
geos, Catull. 62, (al. 63.), 77. 
ANDROMACHE, -es, the wife of Hec- 
tor, Virg. Aen. 3, 486. 
AxDuomACHE, a tragedy written 
by Ennius, Cic. Div. 1, 13. 
ANDROMEDE, er, v. -da, the daugh- 
ter of Cephens king of Ethiopia, by 


 Cafſiope, freed from a ſea-monſer, to 


which ſhe was expoſed, by Perſeus, 
whom ſhe afterwards married, Hygin. 
64.—After her death ſhe was tranſla- 
ted into a conſtellation, Id. Aſtron. 2, 
Il.; Cic. N. D. 2, 43. ; Hor. Od. 3, 
29, 17.3 Plin. 5, 31.; Propert. I, 3. 
4- 3, 21, 29. 

AvbRoxfcus, of Putcoli, an inti- 
mate of Cicero's, Cic. Att. 5, 15. 

Lucius AxDRON1CUS, the firſt author 
of comedy at Rome. Yid. Livius. 

Axk uo, -onts, vel Almo, properly 
a river near Rome, worſhipped as a 
god, Cic. Nat. D. 3, 20. 

ANETOR, -6ris, a native of Phocis, 
( Phoceus), the ſhepherd of Peleus, 
Ovid. Met. 11, 348. 

ANICIUS, a conſul, a. u. 593, in 
whoſe 'confulihip- there was a remark- 
able vintage; whence Anicianum vigum, 
wine then produced Aniciana nota, a 
caſſe of that wine, Cic. Br. 83.—0 2. An- 
other mentioned by Cicero, Fam. 7, 
16. 12, 21. whence Aniciana lefica, a 
ſedan uſed by king Ptoleiny while at 
Rome, and _prefented by him to Ani- 
clus, Cic. 9. Fr. 2, 10. Lafpicidinae 
Aniciande, one · quarries belonging to 
one Anicius, in the territory of Lar- 
quiuii, near the Lacus FVolſinicnſir, Plin. 
436; 221. 49. ; Pira, a kind of pears 
cultivated by one Anicius, Cal. 5, 10. 

ANIUS, a fon of Apollo, and king 
of Delos, Virg. Aen. 3, 80. et ibi Serv. ; 
Ovid. Mea. 13, 632, &c. 

ANNA PERENNA, a goddeſs wor- 
ſnipped by the Romans, ſuppoſed to 
be the ſiſter of Dido. Sce Qvid. Faſt. 
3, 523.—653, &c.; Sil. 8, 50, —202.; 
Martial. 4, 64, 16. 

C AN- 
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ANNAEUS, the name of a clan or 
gens at Rome, to which belonged Se- 
neca, Lucan, Florus, &c. 

ANNALIS, a firname given to the 
tribune L. Vittivs, who firſt propo- 
ſed the law determining at what age 
each office might be ſought and enjoy- 
ed, Liv. 40, 43. which ſirname conti- 
nued to his poſterity, Quindil. 6, 3, 86. 

ANNIB AL, vel Hannibal, Alis, the 
ſon of Hamilcar, and chick commander 
of the Carthaginians againſt the Ro- 
mans in the ſecond Punic war, Nep. & 
Liv. 21, 4. 28, 12, &. — ANNIBAL, 
when only nine years of age, is ſaid. to 
have been led by his father Hamilcar 
to the altar, and there obliged to ſwear 
that he would always be an enemy to 
the Romans, Liv. 21, .; Sil. 1, 99. 
According to Silius, he {wore by Mars 
and Juno, ib. 118. ; Martial ſays, by 
Hercules, 9, 44 9. Amilcar having 
fallen in battle in Spain, where he had 
commanded for nine years, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Aſdrubal, his ſon-in-law z 
who ſent for Anmbal, as Livy ſays, 
ſcarcely yet come to the age of puber- 
tv. /vix dum puberem) ; though it ap- 
pears, from Livy's own account, that 
he was at leaſt twenty-three, Liv. 21, 
3. Annibal ſerved three years under 
Aſdrubal; and he being aſſaſſinated by 
a Spaniard, Annibal was app: int! 
chief commander, ib. 3. et 4. He be- 
gan the war againſt the Romans by 
the hege of Saguntum, which he took 
by ſtorm in the eighth month, . 15. 
The molt of the re tants deflroyed 
themſelves by fire, with their wives 
and children, and their moſt valuable 
elfects, or fought with deſperate fury 
till they fell, ib. 14. et 24, 42. OA 28, 
39. (Vid. Sacguxrun, G. [ndex.) 
Annibal having left his brother Aſdru— 
bal, and Hanno, to command in Spain, 
led his army into Italy, over the Py. 
renees, the Rhone, and the Alps, van- 
quiſhing all the nations that oppoſed 
him. Phe length of this march, which 
he finiſhed in five months, is computed 
by Polybius at gooo fladia, above 
thouſand miles, 3, 39. © Annibal crof- 
fed the Alps about the middle of No- 
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vember, a. u. 534, Liv. 21, 35+ 3 Plin, 
18. 31. In deſcending from the Alps 
he is ſaid to have made a paſſage for 
his troops by ſoftening the rocks with 
vinegar, after he had heated them by 
burning a great pile of trees, ( Arden. 
tia ſaxa infuſo aceto putrefaciunt, Liv, 
ib. 37. Diduxit ſcopulos, et montem rip 
aceto, Juvenal. 10, 153. ) But Polyhius 
does not mention this incredible tact, 
3» 54+ et 56. 6 
Annihal firſt d-feated the Romans i 
under Scipio the conſul, near the river 2 
Ticinus, Liv. 21, 46. and ſoon after 
near the 'Trebia, under the other con- 
ful Sempronius, ib. 54. &c. Early} 
next ſpring, in paſſing a marſh formed 
by the overflowing of the river Aruus, 8 
through fatigue and want of ſleep, he 8 
loſt one of his eyes, Liv. 22. 2. He 
rode on an elephant, the only one that 
remained, ih. hence, O qratis facies, 
quali digna labelld. Cum Gaetula duce 
portaret tel! ua 22 um /! Juvenal. 10, 157. 
He defeated the Romans a third tim: 
near Lhe Traſimene lake, under Flami. 
nius the conſul, who was killed, with 
15,000 of his men, Liu. 22, 6 et 7. 
The progrefs of Hannibal was for lone 
time checked by the prud: at conduct 
of Fabius Makimus the dictator, L. 
Fazivs. But in the year of the cit 
537, Anuibal defeated the nag, 
ſourth time under th conſuls Paulus 
Acmilius and Terentius Varro, near 8 
Cannae, a {mall village in Apulia, on 8 
the river Auf idus, with the greateit 8 
ſlanghter that they ever ſuffered in one 
battle, Lav. 22, 50. According to 
Polybius, 70,000 foot and above 5oco 3 
horle wer "lai. 3, 117. Liey ſays} 
40,000 foot and 2700 horſe, ib. 49. 
but in other places he makes them 8 
$0,000, ib, 59. and more, J. 25, 6. 
About 13,c00 were made priſoners. 8 
The loſs of Annibal, in compariſon, 8 
was incontiderable, Polyb. ibid. Ma- 
harbal, who commanded. the cavalry 
on the right wing, Liv. 22, 46. af 
ter the victory, urged Annibal to 
lead his troops directly to Rome, a 
alluring him, that on the fifth day he 
ſhould fealt in the Capitol, Annibal 73 
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was dazzled with the propoſal, but 


in. 

wp ſaid it required time to deliberate on 
for Mit; upon which Maharbal exclaimed, 
ith « You know, Annibal, how te con- 
by auer, but you know not how to im- 
len. prove your victory.“ ( Fincere ſcis, An- 


8:1, viforid uti neſcis). That day's 
WE clay is thought to have ſaved Rome, 


upit 

r | . 
ius Liv. 22, 51. The troops of Annibal 
ict, were enervated by wintering at Capua, 


<A which city revolted to him ſoon after 
the battle of Cannae, Liv. 23, 7. et 18. 


5 . 
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Hence Marcellus, who repulſed Anni— 
fter bal from Nola, and firſt taught the 
on. Romans, as Livy obſerves, that An- 
nibal might be conquered, Liv. 23, 16. 
ned ſaid that Capua had proved a Cannae 
ins, Ito Annibal, (Capuam Annibali Cannas 
he ie, ib. 45. 3 et Flor. 2, 6. From 
He- Ethis time the ſtrength of Annibal in 
Italy declined, the Carthaginians ha- 
; ZEving neglected to ſend him proper ſup- 
Iplies, Liv. 23, 24. & 28, 12. A. u. 
$542 in order to raiſe the fiege of Ca- 
ime pua, he led his army to Rome, and 
11. ESpitched his camp at the river Anio, 
three miles from the city, and advan- 
; ced with his cavalry to the Porta Collt- 
ana, Liv. 26, 10.; Juvenal 6, 290. and 
VL is ſaid to have even ſhot a dart within it, 
Pin. 34, 61. 15. He was repulſed by 
ea body of Roman cavalry, Propertius 
makes the Lares or tutelary gods of 
1... kRome to drive Hannibal from the Ro- 
Iman city, 3, 3, 11. Next day he croſſed 
the Anio, and drew up his forces in or- 
tel der of battle; nor did the Roman con- 
ſuls decline the combat. But they were 
to prevented from engaging by a violent 
Zilorm. The ſame thing happened next 
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8 day and aſſoon as they returned to their 
9. camps, the weather became calm, and 
nem wonderfully ſerene. The Carthaginians 
6. conſidered this as ominuns ; and An- 
ers, bal is reported to have ſaid, that 
Con; ſometimes the will, ſometimes the for- 
Ma. tune of taking the city Rome was de- 
alr him, Liv. ib. 11. Some other 


7 «$8 . . 1 

. ceircumſtances diſcouraged him. He 
to therefore withdrew his army, not only 
= from the city, but even to the remo- 
eit corner of Italy, leaving Capua to 
ibal its fate, ib. 12. After this, however, 
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he was ſucceſsful in ſeveral engage- 


ments. But his hopes were quite ſunk 
by the deſtruction of his brother A C 


drubal, a. u. 546, who was coming to 


his aſſiſtance, Liv. 27, 51. Vid. Nxxo. 
Annibal, however, was more worthy 
of admiration in adverſity than in pro- 
ſperity; for though he carried on war 
for ſo many ycars in a foreign country, 
with an army compoſed of ſoldiers 
from many different nations, and often 
in the greateſt want, yet there never 
happened a mutiny among them, Liv. 
28, 12. At laſt being recalled to defend 
his country, a u. 550, he left Italy 
with the bittereſt vexation, Liv. 30, 20. 
ſixteen years after he had invaded it, ih. 
28. Soon after his arrival in Africa, 
he {ent to Scipio to aſk a conference, 
in order to treat concerning peace. 
Dut not agreeing about the terms, 
tiey came to a decitive engagement 
near Lama; where Annibal, after do- 
ing every thing that courage or ſkill 
could effect, was completely defeated. 
He, with difficulty, cſcaped with a 
few horſemen to Adrumétum; and 
from thence, being ſent for, returned 
to Carthage, thirty-fix years after he 
had left it when a boy. In the ſenate- 
houſe he declared that there was no 
hopes of ſafety but in peace, ib. 35. 
The Carthaginians, therefore, were 
obliged to fubmit to the terms preſcri- 
bed by tlie victors, id, 37. 

Annibal remained for ſeveral years 
at Carthage, diſcharging with fidelity 
the moſt important ofſices of the tate, 
When practor he abridged the exor- 
bitant power of the judges, and check- 
ed the embezzlement of the public re- 
venues; by which means he incurred 
the enmity of many of the leading 
men, who accuſed him to the Romans 
ot ſtriving to effect a renewal of hotti- 
lities, Liv. 33, 48. The Romans, who 
fought only a pretext for indulging 
their hatred againit Annibal, contrary 
to the opinion of Scipio Africanus, 
ſent an embaſſy to Carthage to com- 
plain of his conduct. Annibal, atraid 


of being given up to the Romans, fled 
to Antiochus king of Syria, whom he 
C 2 inſtigated 


ANN [ 
Inſtigated to make war on the Romans, 
and attempted in vain to induce his 
countrymen to join him, Liv. ib. 49. 3 
Nep. 22, J. et 8. Aﬀter the defeat of 
Antiochus, Annibal fled to Pruſias 
king of Bithynia, before whoſe tent, 
according to Juvenal, he was obliged 
to wait as a client, till that prince 
pleaſed to wake, ( Donec Bithyno bibeat 
vigilare tyranno), Juvenal. 10, 162. The 
Romans ſent T. Quinctius Flaminius, 
the conqueror of Philip, as an ambaſſa- 
dor to Pruſias, to aſk that he would give 
vp Annibal to them. Pruſias not daring 
to refuſe, the fort in which Annibal re- 
ſided was immediately ſurrounded with 
armed men, Annibal, always appre- 
henſive of this fate, took poifon, which 
he had long kept ready for ſuch an 
exigence, Liv. 39, 5l.; Nep. 22, 12. 
and expired, in the yoth year of his 
age, Nep. ib. 13. 

Some aſſert that Annibal always 
kept poiſon in the gem of his ring; 
hence Juvenal ſays, alluding to the 
three buſhels of gold rings taken from 
the fingers of thoſe Roman Zquites and 
Patricians who were flain at Cannae, 
which Hannibal is ſaid to have ſent to 


Carthage, Finem animae, quae res huma- 


nas miſcuit olim, Non gladit, non ſaxa 
dal unt, non tela, ſed ill: Cannarum vin- 
dex, ac tants far:guinis ultor Anvulos, 
10, 163.; and adds larcattically, 1, 
demens, et ſae vas curre per Alpes, Ut puc- 
ris placeas, et declamatio fias, ib. 166. 
Young orators uſed to exerciſe them- 
ſelves in declaiming on different cir- 
cumktances in the life of Hannibal; 
as, whether he ſhould have led his ar- 


my to Rome aſter the battle of Can- 


- nae ; or whether he ſhould have wich- 


drawn his troops from Rome on ac- 
count of the ſtorm? Fuvenal. 7, 161. 

Annibal, though ſo much engaged 
in war, paid attention te learning, and 
wrote ſeveral books in the Greck lan- 
guage, Nep. 22, 13. 

As Annibal reduced the power of 
Italy more than any one ever did, af- 
ter the Romans became a great nation, 
(pal magnitudinem naqminis Romani [taliac 


es maxume adtriverat, Salluſt Jug. 5.), 
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ſo that thoſe who finally proved victo. 


rious were the neareſt to deſtruction, 
( Adeo—ut profits periculo fuerint. qui 
vicerint, Liv. 21, 1. Propiaſque fuere 
periculo Queis ſuperare datum, Sil. 1, 
13.), the Roman authors generally 
ſpeak of Annibal with great antipathy, 
and repreſent his character in a more 
unfavourable light than the hiſtory of 
his life will jultify. Thus Livy, aitcr 


enumerating his good qualities, adds, BY 


Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia a- 


quabant, inhumana crudeiitas, perfidia plus b; 


quam Punica, nibil veri, nibil ſancti, nul. . 


lus deim metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla © 
religio, Liv. 21, 4. ; hence he is called 
Dirus Annilal, Hor. Od. 2, 12, 2. e. 
3, 6, 36. ; Dirus Afer, ib. 2. 
Perfidus Annibal, gp 9-3 — — 44 
parentibus, Id. Epod. 16, 8.; Cruentus, 
Lucan. 4, 789. ; Superbus perjury er/;, 
Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 97. 3 Add. Martial. 4, 
14, 2.— Hannibal is called Tyrius, be- 
cauſe the Carthaginians were ſprung 
from 'I'yre, Juvenal. 12, 107. ; fo Pas- 
nus Annibal, Lucan, 1, 305. and fim- 
ply Poenus, ib. 31. 

ANNICER11 philcſofthi, the followers 
of Ariſtippus, named from Annictris, 
-1dis, the ſcholar of Hegeſias, who was 
the ſcholar of Ariſtippus ; called alſo 
Cyrenaic!, from Cyrine, the native city 
of Ariſtippus, Ci. Of 3, 33. 

ANNIUS, the name of ſeveral per. 
ſons mentioned by Cicero, Ferr. 1, 4 
et 1,5, 5, 29. 3 Lalb. 20 ; Brut. 20. &c. 

T. Anxivs Milo. Sce Miro. 

ANSER, -eris, a poet mentioned 
by Ovid, remarkable for his obſcenity, - 
T rifl. 2, 435. probably the ſame whon 
Servius lays Virgil alludes to, Tcl. g, 
35. He was a favourite with Antony, 
who gave him a farm in the Falernian 
territory, which had belonged to Pom- 
pey. He accompanied Antony to the 
ſiege of Mutina; whence Cicero ſay: 
of him, Hique, gui nunc Mutinam % 
pugnant, I). Brutum al ſident, de Falern © 
Anſeres depellentur, (probably ſneerinc © 
at him as a goeſe of a poet,) Cic. Phi. 
13, 5. 
to allude to the fame perſon, 2, 25, 84. 

ANTAEUS, a Libyan giant, the 
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fon of Neptune and Terra, who as often 
as he touched the earth, when his limbs 
were wearicd, was refreſhed. Her- 
cules, therefore, in contending with 
him, could only flay him by raiting 
him from the ground, and {queezing 
him to his breait. Lucan. 4, 593, &c. 
Stat. T heb. 7, 891.3 Sil. 3, 40. 

ANTALCIDES, a Spartan, who be- 
ing leut into Alla, made a peace with 
=X Artaxerxes, very diſadvantageous to 
his country, Pauſan. 9, 1. 
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FX _ AnTExoOR, it, a Trojan, ſaved by 
the Grecks becauſe he had always 


been the adviſer of peace, Liv. 1, 1. 
With a number of followers he reached 
the top of the Hadriatic Gulf, and 
T6 there built Patavium, now Padua, ib. 
el Virg. Aen. 1, 242, & 247; Ovid. 
Fall. 4, 75. Antenoridae, -arum, ſons 
of Antenor, Virg. Aen. 6, 484. Tlac- 


ce, Antenorei ſpes et alumne laris, 1. e. of 
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= Padua, Martial. 1, 77. | 

* AXxTEROS, -0tzs, a fon of Mars and 
Venus, the god of mutual love, or 
according to others, who made love 
ceaſe, Cic. N. D. 3, 23. 

Axrkkos, a ſlave belonging to Atti- 
eus, Cic. Alt. g, 14. et 11, 1. 

ANXTHROPOGRAPHUS, a name given 
to one Dionyſius, a portrait-painter, 
becavſe he painted noihing but men, 
Plin. 35, 10 l. 37. . 

ANTICLEA, v. -ia, the daughter 
of Autolycus, and mother of Utylles, 
Iygin. 201. 

ANTIGENES, i, a ſhepherd, Fire. 
Ll. 5, 89. 

Ax TIGER ID ES, sic, V. idar, ae, an 
excellent muſician of Thebes, who, 
when his ſcholar Iſmenias played very 
well before the people, but did not 
pleaſe them, called out to him, Midi 
cane et mufis, ſing to me and the mules, 
2. e. pleaſe the learned or good judges 
and deſpiſe the ignorant. Cic. Lrut. 50. 
Val. Max. 3, 7. ext. 2. 

Axricönk, er, the daughter of 
Laomedon and lifter of Priam, meta- 
= morphoſed into a ſtork by Juno, for 
= having preſumed to contend with her 
in beauty, Ovid. Met. 6, 93. &c. 

ANT1GONE, the daughter of Oedi- 
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pus, king of Thebes, who attended 


her blind father, when expelled from 


his country by Creon, Stat. Theb. 12, 
350. Afterwards having buried her 
brother Polynices, contrary to the ex- 
preſs orders of Creon, ſhe was by him 
ſentenced to be buried alive; which 
ſhe prevented by killing herſelf. Her 
lover Hacmon, the ſon of Creon, killed 
himſelf at her tomb, Propert. 2, 7, 83. 
Hein. 73. But different authors tell 
this ſtory differently. Antigones per- 


ſona, the malk vſed in acting the part 


of Antigone in a play, Juvenal. 8, 229. 

ANT1GONUS, one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, who, alter the 
death of that prince, becoming too 
powerful, was defeated and flain b 
the other ſucccliors of Alexander. 
The deſcendants of Antigonus, how- 
ever, obtained policfhon of Macedoniay 
which they 1etained, till Perſeus, the 
laſt of them, was defeated and taken 
priſoner by the Romans under Paulus 
Aemilius. 

ANTILOCHUS, the ſon of Neſtor by 
Eurydice, flain in the Trojan war by 
Memnon the ſon of Aurora, Homer. 
Odi. 4, 1, —188.; Juvenal. 10, 252.3 
Hor. Od. 2, 9, 13. Ovid ſays, by 
Hector, Ip. 1, 15. 

ANTIMACHUS, a Greek poet, a na- 
tive of Colophon; called CLazive 
from Claros, an adjacent grove, where 
was a temple of Apollo, Ovid. Triſi. 
1, 5, 1 Having one day aſſembled 
a number ot people to hear him read a 
long compolition, when all of them be- 
ing tired had left him, except Plato; 
„ will read on, ſays he, notwithſtaud- 
ing: for Plato alone is to me as good 
as a multitude,” (Hate enim mihi unus 
inſlar ejt omnium,) Cic. Brut. 51. He 
wrote in a tumid ſtyle, Catul. 96, 10. 

ANTiOCHUS, the name of ſeveral 
kings of Syria; one of whom, called 
Antiochus Macxnus, made war on 
the Romans at the inſtigation of An- 
nibal, Liv. 33, 49. He was defeated 
firlt by Acilius Glabrio the conſul, at 
Thermopylae, Id. 36, 15. aud finally 
by L. Scipio, Liv. 37, 40. 3; Cic de 
Orat. 2, 18.; Verr. 1, 21. 

ANT1IOCHUS, 


ANT 


AxTiocnvs, a celebrated rhetori- 
cian and philoſopher, Cic. Acad. 1. 3. 
whoſe lectures Cicero attended, Cic. 
Br. 19. 

ANTIOPA, v. Fe, et, the daughter 
of Nycteus ( Ny&eis, die, Propert. 1, 
4, 5. Nydteos Antiope, Id. 3, 15, 12.) 
the mother of Zethus and Amphion 
by Jupiter, Hygin. 7, who came to her, 
as it is ſaid, in the form of a ſatyr, 
Ovid Met. 6, 110. 

Very different accounts are given of 
Antiöpe, by Apollodorus, 3, 5, 5. 
Hyginus, 7. and 8, and Pauſanias, 2, 
6. Homer makes her the daughter of 
the river As0pus, Ory/. 11, 259. $0 
Apollonius of Rhodes, 1, 735 ; who 
alſo makes her the daughter of Nyc- 
teus, 4, 1090. After the death of 
her fatker, whoever he was, Lycus, his 
brother and ſucceſſor, is jaid to have 
kept Antiope confined; and his wife 
Dirce, ſuſpecting that ſhe was his con- 
cubine, uſcd her cruelly, Propert. 3, 15, 
T3, &c. But her wrongs were at laſt 
avenged by her ſons ; who flew Lycus, 
and tied Dirce by her hair to the mouth 
of a fierce bull, ſo that ſhe periſhed by 
a miſcrable death, {ygin. et Apollodor. 
ibid. Propert. 3, 15, 37. Vid. Zxruus. 

ANTIOPE, a queen of the Amazons, 
Tuſtin. 24. 

ANnTIOPE, the name of a tragedy, 
written by Pacuvius, Perſe 1, 77. 

ANTIPATER, -!/rts, vel -tri, of the 2d 
decl. the name of ſeveral philoſophers 
mentioned by Cicero, Br. 16. de Orat. 
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Off. 2, 14. 3 Acad. 4, 5.—allo a poet, 
de Orat. 3, 50.; Fat. 2. 

ANTIPATER, tri, v. trie, a Mace- 
do:2n gencral, the friend of Alexan- 
4 's 23 9, 4. made e of . 


to the Perkian war, 1, 6, 7. 3 Arran. 
is p. 30. The e and 
oth'r [fates of Greece, encouraged by 
Alexander's ablence to revolt, were 
completely deicated by Antipater; 
and Agis, the Spartan King, flain, 14. 
12, I.; Curt. 6, 1. The ſervices of 
Antipater were rewarded with ingrat:- 
tude, through the jealouſy of Alkxan- 
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der ; who, a little before his death, de. 
prived him of his government, and 
ſummoned him to Babylon to give an 
account of his conduct. Antipater, 
apprehenſive of danger, as ſeveral of 
his moſt faithful friends had alrrady 
been cut off, was ſuſpected of having 
poiſoned Alexander, by means of his ſons 
Caſſander and Lolas, who were then at 
court, Fuſiin. 12, 14. 3 Curt. 10, 10, 
4-3 dd. Ovid. in [hin. 297.; Plin. 20, 
161. 533 T acit. fn. 2, 73.3 Arrian. 7, 
p. 500 3 Val. Han i, 1 2. e. f.; 
Diodor. 17, 118. But it was gene- 
rally believed that Alexander died in 
conſequence of exceſiive drinking, Plu- 
tarch. Alex. p. 707.3 Arrian. 7, p. 498. 
After the death of Alexander, Antipa- 
ter obtained the government of Mace- - 
donia and Greece, Curt. 10, iO, 19.; 
Tuſtin. 13, 4. which he retained to The 
death, (G. 472.) A letter from this 
Antipater to his fon Caſſander is highly 
praiſed by Cicero, Off 2, 14. 
NTIPHATES, de, a king of the 

Larflrigines, who deſtroyed a number 
of the companions of Ulyſſes, Hor. Art. 
P. 145.; Sil. 8, 531. ; Ovid Met. 14, 
234. 

AxToNnIinus, the name of ſeveral 
Roman emperors: adj. ANTONINI- 
ANUS, Eutrop, 8, 10. 

 ANTONILUS, the name of a Ro- 
man gens. 

C. ANTON1US, the colleague of Ci- 
cero in the conſulſhip, Ci. Fam, 5, 5.; 
Flac. 38.3 Salluft, Cat. 2 4+ He was 
ſent with an army againit Catiline ; 
with whom he was unwilling to fight 
on account of their former intimacy : 


He therefore gave the command to his 


licutenant, M. Petreius, Sall. Cat, 59. 
who cut off Catiline and his army, 19. 


60. Autonius, after his conſulſhip, 


obtained the province of Macedonia, 
which he governed for two years. Up— 
on his return to Rome he was brought 


to his trial by Coelius, for extortion, ad 


for making war without his 3 


(de repetundis et de majeſtate), Cic. Va 


IIl.; Cocl. 31.; Liv. Epit. 103. fag 3 


being found guilty, was condemned to 


perpetual exile, a. u. 694. 3 
M. 


ad tor, Cic. Br. 36.3 Off. 2, 14. conful 

an with A. Albinus, a. u 655, Ct. ad 
ery Quir. poſt. Red. 5. who was put to 

of death in the maſſacre after the return 

dy of Marius from baniſument, and his 

ng head fxed on the NReſra, in which he 

1 8 had ſtead I defended the ret ablic when 

.at con ſul, aud prefer ved the heads of ma- 

Os ny citizens ; as Cicero lays, lamenting, 

0, as it were omin out, t me miſery of that 

7 fate which ha; Wag afterwards to him- 
l. 3 felt, from the g1 andlon of this very 

YE» I . Antonius, Or. 3, Jo 

„n N. NT ONIUs8, the fon of the ora- 

lau- tor. 01a tor a. 678. who, having through 

58. bw the i; Sk of Cotta, the conſul, obtain- 
ba- ERR cd the command of all the coaſts of the 

Che 1 Mediterranean ſca, with unlimited au— 

)- 3 I thority, (cum infinito imperis), to gratiſy 

his his avarice pillaged Sicily and the pro- 
his 4 vinces. But at laſt making war on the 

iy cCretans unjultly, he was defea aſc and 

& ſoon after di ied of grief, Cic. m err. 2, 
the : 3.3; et ibi Aſcon. Add. ib. 3, Q1.; e 
oh F Liv. Epil. 97. de howeve r, %s 80t 
FRY the ſirname of Cxrricus, Flor. 3, 7.; 
14, Plilarcbh. in Anton. pr. 

M. ANTONIUS, the ſon of Czx- 
ral ricvs, after the death of his father, 
Ni: vas educated under the care of his 

mother Juri, of ing family of the 
do- Caeſars, who married for her ſecond 

. h buſband Cornelius Lentulus, whom 
Ci- Cicero, by order of the ſenate, put to 
5-3 death, as an accomplice in Catilinc's 
Nas confpiracy. This is thought to have 
no; been the firſt ground of that violent 
Sht . Ce which Antony ever after bore 
.: to Cicero. He particularly complain- 
his ed that Cicero had reſuſed burn to 
59 5 ſtepfather, Cic. Phil. 2, 7. which 
19+ charge, Vlutarch obſerves, was ground- 
up, Y Wiſs. Cicero aſeribes the profligacy 
ma: g aad wickedneſs of Antony to his ha- 
Up- 4 ving been educated in the houſe of 
ght. Lentulus, 15. 
and | A Antony in his youth was remark- 
ec; I gable for his comelineſs and ſtrength. 
Vat, K He formed an intimacy with young 
an Curio, by whom he was ſeduced into 
d to 1 drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, and extrava- 
M ance. This led him to contract debt to 
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M. ANTONIUS, an illuſtrious ora- 
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a great amount, Plutarch ſays 250 ta- 
lents; Cicero ſays ſefterttum ſexagies, 
above 48,00 l. Phil. 2, 18. Curio was 
ſurety for the whole of this ſum, which 
Curio's father, at the interceſſion of 
Crievro, paid, but diſcharged his ſon 
for tNT future from keeping company 
with Antony, Cic. ib, Antony next 
aſſociated himſelf with Clodius; but 
being difſatisfied with his meaſures, and 
foreſeeing the dangerous conſequences 
of them, he left Italy, and travelled 
into Greece, where he ſpent his time 
in warlike exereiſes, and in the ſtudy of 
cloquence. He ſerved his ſirſt cam- 
paign under Gabinius, the proconſul 
of Syria, who appointed him com- 
mander of the horſe. In that ſtation 
he gave proofs of uncommon courage 
and conduct. It was clictly owing 
to Antony that Gabinius undertook 

and effected the reſtoration of Ptolemy 
W the throne of Egypt, Plularch. in 
Anton. et Cic. Phil. 2, 19. Vid. Pro- 
LEMAEUS AULETES. After this he 
joined Cacſar in Gaul, who made him 
one of his heutenants, Cae/. B. G. 7, 
81. Having remained there for ſome 
time, he came to Rome to ſue for the 
qua=citorſhip z and being elected, he 
immedi atcly returned to Cacſar, with- 
out waiting for the ordinary appoint- 
ment, 72 ne /- natus conſulto, ' ſine [01 Tes 
fine lege), Cic. Phil. 2, 20. 3 Cael. B. 
G. 8, 2, & 24, & 46. 338 was ſo 
pleated with the ſervices of Antony, 
that he excrted his utmoſt intereſt to 
get him created an augur, Caef. B. G. 
8, 50. and ſucceeded, in oppoſition to 
the party of Pompey, by means of 
Curio, Cic. Phil. 2, 2. 

In the end of the year 703, Antony 
came to Rome, aud was made tri- 
bune. Being devoted to Cacſar, he 
oppoſed all the * decrees of the ſenate 
againit him; and when the final de- 
cree was paſſad, (5 dent operam conſulesy 
praeiores, . abun leb is, ãquique pro c- 
Valid bus ſunt ad urbem, neguid reſpublica 
vetriments capiat ), on the -th Jan. a. u. 
704. Antony, apprehending dauger, 
fled from the city in diſguiſe, with 
Curio and Q. Caius, another tribune, 
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to Caeſar, who was then at Ravenna, 
Cae/. B. C. 1, 5.; Cic. Fam. 16, 11. 
and thus afforded Caeſar a pretext for 
croſſing the Rubicon, the boundary of 
his province, and making war on his 
country; whence Cicero ſays, that 
Antony was the caule of war and de- 
ſtruction to the Roman republic, as 
Helen was to the Trojans, Phil. 2, 
22.3 Ah. 7, 9. 

During the civil war, Antony, on 
every occaſion, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
In the deciſive battle of Pharſaiia he 
commanded the left wing, Cacſ. B. C. 
3, 89. After the battle, Cacſar being 
created dictator, went in purſuit of 
Pompey 5 and ſent An tony to command 
in Italy, with the character of mafler of 
horſe, Plutarch. in Anion. Cicero fays 
that Antony was appurated to this of- 
ſice by the favour of his friends, with- 
out the knowledge of Caclar, Phil. 2, 
25. Hebe Antouy behaved with the 
greateſt profligacy and extravagance, 
ib. His chief favourites were Sergius 
a comedian, and Cythéris an actreſs, 
Cic. Phil. 2, 25 Attend: d by her, | 1 
made a progreſs through Italy, N g 
his chariot drawn by lions, Piz. 

16 1. 2 l.; Plutarch. in b. 3 Cic. Fo: 
IO, 13. & 17. 

Antony bought at a public auction 
the houſe of Pompey, which he made 
the ſcene of his revellingrs, Cic. Hi. 2, 
27. & 28, He had expected that the 
purchaſe-money would never be afked. 
But Caeſar, diſpleaſcd with his con- 
duct, exacted payment; which provo- 
ked Antony to ſuch a degree, that he 
is ſaid to have employed an aſlatlin to 
diſpatch Cacſar, ib. 29. The diſap— 
probation, however, which Caciar ex- 
preſſed of Antony's courſe of life, gave 
ſome check to his excclhve dillolute— 
neſs, He parted with Cytheris, aud 
married Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, 
Fluarch. ibid. ; Cic. Phil. 2, 28. He 
ſoon after regained the entire confi— 
dence of Cactar, who, in his fifth and 
lait conſulſhip, a. 709, made Antony 
his collcague, i6. 32. At the feſtivab of 
the Lupercalia, about the middle oi 
February, Antony, who was one uf 
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thoſe Luperci, inflituted in honour ct 
Caeſar, Dio. 44, 6. after running up 
and down naked, according to . Fe, 
with his companions, went up to Cae- 
far, who was then fitting hefore the 
Ryſira, in the forum, on a golden chair, 
drelt in a purple robe, to ſee the di 
verſion of running, and, producing a 
crown, attempted to put it upon Cas— 
lar's head; but Caeſar, obſerving the BY 
great dilapprob ation of the people, re. 
fuled it, Cic. Phil. 2, 34. % 3,5. , i 
14. % 13, 8,15, K 19.3 Dio, 44, , 
Suct. Caef. 79. in ſuch a manner, ho. | 
ever, that it was thought the matter 
had been concerted between him aud 
Antony, (Quad ab eo ita repulſum erat, 
ut non off: nſus villeretur), Vell. 2, 56, 
This expreſſion of Caeſar's delire to 
aſſume the name, as he had already 
uſurped the power of king, deterni- 
ned Brutus and Caſſius, and the other 
couſpirators, to haſten the execution 
of their plot. They propoſed to put 
Antony to death at the ſame time wit! 
Cactar ; but to this Brutus would wot 
conſent, thinking, as Plutarch favs, 
tnat an action undertaken in defence 
of juitice and the laws ought to be fre: 
trom the leaſt appearance of injultice, 
Inis leuity proved fatal to himtelf and 
tis aflociates, as well as to the liberty 
of his country. Hence Cicero of: i 
reprozches the principal conſpirators 3 
with having left their work untiniflicd. 3 
Thus, writing to Prebonius, who cn 
guged Antony in converlation at th 
door of the ſenate-houſe, while 1 ; 
other conſpirators diſpatched Cactar, 
he ſays, Quòd a te, viro limo, fedudy 3 
oft, tuogue Teng ſceio adhuc vivit haec is ; 
(N. n, inlerdum, quod mib i a, 
s 9, 116: ulis aſcur, Fam. 10, 28. 80, 
10. 12, 4. Ad. Brut. 2, & 7.3 Phil. 2, 
14. Ke 
Antony having heard that Caclar 
was Killed, ſtripped himſelf of his c. 
lular robes, and fled home in difgrunts, 1 
ib. 35. Dio, 44, 22. Ie lay concca 
ed ali that day, till being aſſured that 3 
the conſpirator. 3, Who had taken po 
ſcion of the capitol, meant no further 
violence, he retumed courage, and pl 


ANT 
peared next morning in public. In 
the night-time he got the papers and 


Ar account-books of Caeſar from Calpur- 
"Sh nia, Caeſar's wife, and cauſed them to 

the be carried to his houſe, Apbian. B. C. 
Ra 2, p. 507. He amuſed the conſpira- 
0 di. tors with ſuch conſummate art, that 
SEE he prevented them from taking effec- 
ty = tual meaſures for their defence; while 
th, EE be himſelf ſecretly formed plans for 


their deſtruction, and for making him- 
ſelf maſter of the ſtate. He gained 
over Lepidus, then maller of horſe, 
who commanded an army near the ei- 
ty, to favour his views. On the third 
= day after Cacſar's death, he ſummoned 


pie | 4 a meeting of the ſenate in the teraple 
46 bs: of Tellus, where, upon the motion of 
% Cicero, a general amneſty was decreed, 
cad: or an act of oblivion for all that was 
rn... paſt, Cic. Phil. I, 1. The conſpira- 
\ther tors were invited to come down from 
xe b the capitol, and Antony ſent his ſon 
> put as an hoſtage for their ſecurity ; 
vil, Lepidus alſo ſent his ſon, the ne- 
„% phew of Brutus by his ſiſter, who had 
ſav;, been married to Lepidus, but was then 
RE * dead, Cic. ad Brut, 17.3 Pell. 2, 88. 
e Accordirgly that night Brutus ſupped 
e. with Lepidus, and Caſſius with Anto- 
5 4 ny, which gave great joy to the citizens, 
ben Lie. Phil. 1, 13. &t 2, 36. Yell. 2, 58.; 
„ Dio, 44, 34 3 Liv. Epit. 116.; Plu- 
el tarch. in Brut. p. 992. | 
(41.4, In the ſame meeting of the ſenat 
_ Antony artfully procured a decree for 
m_— CC the allowance of a public funeral to 
- the ll Cacſar, and for the confirmation of all 
acti, his acts. Antony himſelf undertook 
5 ; the charge of the funeral, Having 
peſt brought the body of Cacſar into the 
Re forum, he Pronounced the cuſtomary 
8% funeral oration in his praiſe; in which, 
TI with great art, he endeavoured to in- 
eite the multitude againſt the conſpi- 
_— ntors. Then expoſing the bloody 
" robe, in which Cacſar was ſlain, Plutarch. 


kh 1% Fee to Appian, a waxen image 
m_ his body, with the marks of all his 
voce WY wounds, B: Civ. 2, p. 520. according 
| po 1 Dio, his real body, 44, 35. ), he 
mY . amed the multitude to ſuch a de- 
1d ap- gree, that, making a pile of tables and 
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forms in the very forum, they inſtantly 
ſet fire to it, (whence Cicero calls this 
Irregular funeral, inſepulta ſepultura, be- 
cauſe the uſual rites were not perform- 
ed, Phil. 1, 2.) and every one taking 
a brand, ran up and down in great fu- 
ry to the conſpirators houſes, with a 
reſolution to burn and deftroy them 
but the conſpirators, being ſtrongly 
Pe repulſed them; and only the 
ouſe of L. Bellienus was burnt, Cic. 
Phil. 2, 36.; Plutarch. in Anton.; Dio, 44, 
50.; Cic. Phil. 2, 36. Meeting with C. 
Helvius Cinna, one of the tribunes, a 
friend of Cacſar's, whom they miſtook 
for Corn. Cinna, a practor, who had ex- 
tolled from the roſtra the act of killing 
Caeſar, they tore him to pieces, and 
carried up and down his head fixed on a 
ſpear, Dio, 44, 50.; Val. Max. 9, 9, 2.3 
Suel. Cacſ. 85. "Theſe exceſſes were 
committed by a mercenary mob, chief- 
ly by the freed men of Caeſar and hi- 
red ſlaves, Cic. Ait. 14, 5. The con- 
ſpirators, alarmed by this tumult, left 
the city. Some of them retired to 
the provinces which had been aſſigned 
to them. 

But after the conſpirators were gone, 
Antony reſumed his diſguiſe, and pre- 
tended the fame moderation as before. 
He aſcribed the late exceſſes to the 
violence of the mob, affected to ſpeak 
with the greateſt reſpect of Brutus and 
Caſſius, and by feveral motions which 
he made in the ſenate, ſeemed to have 
nothing ſo much at heart as the public 
concord. Among other things, he 
propoſed, that the name and office of 
dictator ſhonld be aboliſhed, which the 
ſenate inſtantly agreed to, without the 
formality of a vote, Cic. Phil. 1, 1. & 
13. He put to death Marius, the 
ringleader of the mob, who pretended 
to be the ſon of C. Marius, and order- 
ed his body to be dragged by a hook 
through the ſtreets, aud thrown into 

theſe actions 


the Tiber, ib. 2. By 


Antony recovered his credit with the 
republicans ; ſo that Brutus, together 
with Caſſius and other friends, had a 
perſonal conference with him, which 
gave mutual ſatisfaction, Cic. 41. 14, 6. 

D Antony 
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Antony having ſettled matters at 
Rome in the beſt manner he could, 


made a progreſs through Italy, for the 


ſake of viſiting the quarters of the ve- 
teran ſoldiers, and engaging them to 
his ſervice, by all forts of bribes and 
promiſes. He left the government of 
the city to Dolobella, whom Caeſar, 
upon his intended expedition to Par- 
thia, had nominated to ſucceed him in 
the conſulſhip ; and though Antony 
had proteſted againſt that deſignation, 
yet after Caeſar's death, when Dolo- 
bella, taking advantage of the general 
confuſion, ſeized the enſigns of the of- 
fice, Antony quietly received and ac- 
knowledged him as his colleague, Cic. 
Phil. 1, 13. 

In the abſence of Antony, Dolobel- 
la, by his conduct, gave the friends of 
liberty the beſt hopes of him, particu- 
larly by demoliſhing an altar which the 
mob, at the inſtigation of the impoſtor 
Marius, had erected in the forum, on 
the ſpot where Caeſar's body was 
burnt, with a pillar of Numidian marble 
twenty feet high, inſcribed, To THE 
FaTHtR OF His COUNTRY ; where 
they daily performed ſacrifices and di- 
vine rites to Cacſar, as a deity, Suet. 
Caeſ. 85. Great multitudes flocked 
to this place, chiefly of the meaner 
ſort, and were guilty of the groſſeſt 
outrages. The ringleaders, being ſei- 
zed, were ſeverely puniſhed ; ſuch of 
them as were free were thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock, and the ſlaves cru- 
cified. This action of Dolobella's Ci- 
cero highly cxtols, Phil. 1, 2. & 12.; 
Att. 14, 15. & 16. ; Fam. 9, 14. 

Antony having attached many of 
the veteran ſoldiers to his intereſt, re- 
turned to Rome, and at lait began to 
lay aſide the maſk, He made uſe of 
every method poſſible, however violent 
and unjuſt, to encreaſe his power. He 
now ſhewed for what purpoſe he had 
been ſo eager to get Caeſar's acts con- 
firmed by the ſenate ; for being the 
maſter both of. Caeſar's papers, (com- 
mentarii, chirographa, et libelli, Cic. Phil. 
1, 1. & 7.), and of Faberius, Caclar's 
ſecretary, he inſerted in them what 
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things he thought proper, and made 
them paſs for the acts of Caeſar; in 
conſequence of which he ſold publicly 


for money whatever immunities were 
deſired by countries, cities, princes, 
or private men, on pretence that they 
had been granted by Cacſar, and en. 
tered into his books, Cic. Fam. 12, 1.; 
Ait. 14, 9. ; Phil. 2, 36. & 37. 5, 4 
C. 2,p.| 
507. & 3, p. 529.3 Dio, 44, 53 & 45, B 
23. ; Pell. 2, 60; So that, as Cicero 
obſerves, all the acts, writings, ſayin, 
promiſes, and thoughts of Caeſar had 
greater force after he was dead than 


Beſides, he 


et 3, 5. et 12, 5.; Appian. B 


when alive, Alt. 14, 10. 


ſeized the public treaſure in the temple 3 


of Ops, amounting to above five mil. 1 


* 


lions of our money, {/epties millics ef. 9 


tertium ), Cic. Phil. 2, 37. 
money he purchaſed ſoldiers, and bri. 


With iii; 


bed his colleague Dolobella to concur 1 
with him in his meaſures, Cic. Att. 16, 


15. He was alſo ſupported by his 


two brothers, Caius, then one of the 
practors, and Lucius, one of the tri- 
bunes ; fo that now he poſſeſſed abſo- 


lute power at Rome, and had the fair. 


eſt proſpect of becoming malter of the A 


empire, 


But all theſe hopes were fru- 7 


ſtrated by young Octavius, whom Cacſat E 
had appointed his heir. See Ocravius. 
ANTONIANAE partes, the party of 8 


Antony, Yell. 2, 74 


Intoniano fair. 


cinio liberata reſpublica, Cic. Fam. 12, 14. 

ANTONIA Major et Minor, two 
daughters of M. Antonius the trium. 
vir, by Octavia, the ſiſter of \uguſtus 
The eldeſt was married to Domitius 
Aenobarbus, whoſe grandſon was Ne. 
ro the emperor, Plutarch. in Anton. fir. 


et Suet. Ner. 4. & $5. 


The younger 


Antonia was married to Druſus the ſon 


of Livia, who had two ſons, Germa-“ 


nicus, the father of Caligula, and Clau- 
who ſucceeded Caligula in the 


empire, Plutarch. ib. et Suet. Cal. 1. Cl. 2. 
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Julius or Fulus AN VONILUL'S, the 


ſon of the triumvir by Fulvia, Dio, 51,28 
15. praetor a. u. 741, ib. 54, 26. con- 
ſul a. 744, 15. 36 f. afterwards put to 
death for his intimacy with Julia, the, 
daughter of Auguſtus, Dio, 55, 10. 
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2 acit. Ann. 3. 18. et 4 44 Patercu- 
7 Ws ſays that he flew himſelf, 2, oo. 
lit, Horace inſcribes to Julus Antonius the 
) Bccond ode of the fourth book, where 
were . 
1ces, be celebrates him as a poet, v. 26. & 
this 3 Ovid mentions him as the author 
50 of licentious verſes, Pont. 1, 1, 23. 


AnxTBis, i, a god of the Egyp- 


bo, tians, painted with the head of a dog, 
4 4 Mence called Latrator, Virg. Aen. 8, 


3698. ; Latrans, Prop. 3, 9, 41. 
= AnxJros, an Athenian, one of the 
accuſers of Socrates, who is hence 
had called Anti revs, Hor. Sat. 2, 4,.3- 
AN, Inis, a fon of Neptune, Au- 
tat. ad Stat. Theb. 1, 34. & A hil. 1, 19. 
hence AoNnEs, um, his poſterity in 
the mountainous part of Boeotia, which 
1 Fm was called AoA: AoNnivs, , um, 


| chi Boeot ian or Theban: onides, -um, che 
bi. muſes. (C. 306.) 


* APELLA, the name of a noted 
16, Jew at Rome, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 100. 
, $&—@ 2. Alſo of a flave, Cic. Fan. 7, 
* 25. 4» 10, 17, 5. 3 Att. 12, 19. 
. XF APELLES, ie, the moſt illuſtri- 
abſo. ous painter of antiquity, a native of the 

5 idand Cos, Quinctil. 12, 10, 6. His 
{ the moſt celebrated picture was that of 
Venus riſing from the ſea, ( Anadyome- 

n ;) of which Ovid ſays, 7 Venerem 
= au/quam paſuiſſet Apelles, Merſa jub ae- 


quoreit illa lateret aquis, Art. Am. 3, 


. 0, 125 . 0 
ET 401. So Propertius, In Veneris tabula 
ſummam (ic. laudem) ib: ponit Apelles, 
* 14. 1 . 
tuo 39, 11. At his death he left a pie- 
um. ture of Venus imperfect, which no 


body would undertake to finiſh, Plin. 


uſtus. . 
tin; 35, 10 f. 36.; Cic. Fam. 1, g., Off 3, 
** 2. He uſed only four coloursy/( white, 


"7 yellow, red, and black,) Plin. ib. He 
1. fin. F.. E i . _ 

was in great favour with Alexander the 
1 Great, who prohibited, by an edict, 


ie on , : 
ermz. Py one to paint him but Apelles, Hor. 
Tow Eb. 2, 1, 239; Cic. Fam. 5. 12.— 


the. Abellcae tabulge, the pictures of Apel. 


Cl. = * Propert. 1, 2, 22. Apellẽo colore 
eAnatus, Stat. Silv. 5, 1,5. 
voernaxkus, (in three [yllables,) the 
father of Lynceus ; who is hence call- 
d Apbareia proles, Ovid. Met. 8, zog. 


APHRODITE, er, a name of Venus, 
rom her having been produced from 


* 
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the foam of the ſea, Plin. 36, 5. 


whence Aphrodifia, serum, a feſtival in 
honour of Venus, Plaut. Poen. 1, 1, 
63. et 1, 2, 45. 

 ArnvnDNnus, a ſoldier of Aen&as, 
Virg. Aen. d, 702. 

APICIUS, a noted epicure at 
Rome, in the time of Auguſtus and 
Tiberius, who having ſpent an im- 
menſe fortune on luxurious living, ter- 
minated his days by poiſon, Senec. Ep. 
95-; Helv. 10. Vit. B. 11.; Plin. 4, 
17. et 10, 48.; Juvenal. 4, 23 Tacit. 
Ann. 4, 1. ; Dio. 57, 19.; Martial 3, 
22. He was fo famous that Apicius 
is put for an epicure, Juvenal. 11, 3. 
Martial. to, 73.—-There ſeems to have 
been another of the ſame name before 
the time of Cato the cenſor ; whence 
Uvae Apiciae, Cat. R. R. 24, 1.; Vi- 
num, ib. 6, 5. et. 7, 2. et 24, 2.; Varr. 
R R. 125.— There is ſaid to have been 
a thud in the time of Trajan, Swidas in 
Oo rptæ, 

Arlon, -0ms, a celebrated gram- 
marian in the time of Tiberius, Plin. 
pracf. 

APIS, idis, v. -is, accus. Apim, v. in, 
a name given to a calf or ox with pars 
ticular marks, which the Fgyptians 
worſhipped as a god, Cic. NM. D. 1, 29. 
CorniGER, Ovid. Amor. 2, 3, 14. 
Lucan. 9, 160. ; Plin..8, 46 f. 71. 
(See Geog. p. 391, and 605.) 

APOLLO, ini, the ſon of Jupiter 
and Latona, the god of poetry, mulic, 
medicine, and augury; (See G. 365.) 


hence Apollinea ars, medicine, Ovid. 


Trift. 3, 3. 10. ; augury, id. in Ibin. 
264. Biblis Apollinei correpta cupidine fra- 
tris, ſeized with a paſſion for her brother 
Caunus, the grandſon of Apollo, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 454-3 Proles Apollinea, Ael- 
culapius, ib. 15, 533. Ludi pollinares, 


games in honour of Apollo, Liv. 25, 


12. Circus Apollinaris, ib. 3, 63. Gro- 
novius reads, Apollinar, -aris, u. Apol- 
linaris herba, Plin 10, 26 f 14. Apolli- 
nis urbs, the capital of the iſland De- 
los, Ving. en. 3, 79. ; agri, the country 
of Lycia, ib. 12, 516. 


APOLLODORUS, a celebrated gram- 


marian and mythologiſt of Athens, 
D 2 who 
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who compoſed ſeveral works ; of which 
the only one remaining is that called Bi- 
BLIOTHECA, divided into three books; 
treating of the fabulous hiſtory of the 
Greeks. He flouriſhed about 150 


years before Chriſt, and was highly ho- 


noured by the Amphitzones, Plin. 7, 37. 
APOLLODORUS, a Greek comic 
oet; from whom Terence is ſaid to 
1 borrowed * his Phormio, Ter, 
Phorm. inſcr.—q 2. A crucl tyrant, 
mentioned by Seneca, Ben. 7, 19. 
Ir. I, 4+ | : 
APOLLONIUS, a rhetorician of 
Alabanda, who taught for hire, but 
would teach none but ſuch as were diſ- 
poſed to learning, Cic. Or. 1, 28. & 17. 
APOLLOPHANES, -/s, a phyſician, 
Celſ. 5, 18.; Plin. 22, 21 f. 29. 
APPIO, v. on, v. Apion, -anis, a 
name of Ptolemy, king of Cyrendica; 
who left the Roman people his heir, 
Cic. Rull. 2, 19. | 
APPIUS, a praenimen, peculiar to 


the Claudii or Gens Claudia ; derived 


from ATTa, a name among the Sa- 


bines, Liv. 2, 16. and uſed allo as an 


adjective, like the nomen or name of 
the gens; thus, ArPIA VIA, the way 
firſt payed by Appius Claudius, the 
cenſor, leading to Capua, Liv. 9, 29. 
called ſimply Ar iA, ſe. via, Cic. Mil. 
6. 3 Hor. Sat. 15 5 6. ; Epod. 45 14. 
April Forum, a town on the Appian 
way, about cighteen miles from Rome, 
Cic. Alt. 2, 10.—Aqua Arp, the 
firſt water brought to Rome in an 
aqueduct conſtructed by the fame Ap- 
955 Claudius, a. u. 442, Liv. 9, 29. 

ence Ary1Apes Deas, certain god- 
deſſes, whoſe images, as it is thought, 
were ereced in the Forum, where that 
water dilcharged itſelf near the temple 
of Venus, Quid. Art. An. 3, 452. uſed 
alſo in the fing. Mppias, -adis ; thus 
Subdita qua V. eneris fad de marmore 
templa Appias exprefſis ara pulſat aquis, 
where below the marble temple of Ve- 
nus, the Appian aqueduct, iſſuing 
through one of theſe images, ſtrikes the 
air with the waters forced out or flow- 
ing from it, Ovid. Art. Am. 1, 82. 
hence put for Venus herſelf, from the 
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vicinity of her temple to the place 
where that aqueduct iſſued ; thus, Non 
illas lites Appias ipſa probat, Id. Remed. 
Amor. 660, In alluſion to theſe As. 
piùdes deae, Cicero ſays in a letter to 
Appius, by way of pleaſantry, Quan 
(ſc. Minervam,) non ſolum Pallada, ſed 
etiam Appicida nominabo, Cic. Fam. 3, 1. 

APPIANA MALA, a Kind of apples 
which grew on trees engrafted by one 


Appius, Plin. 15, 14. —APePiETas, 


-atis, f. the nobility of the Ap, Cic, Y 


Fam. 3, 7. 
APULETA gens, a clan or family 


at Rome; Apuleia lex, a law paſſed bß 


one called Apuleius, Cic. de Or. 2. 25. 


APULEILIUS Satwriinus, a famous F 


tribune of the commons in the time of 


Marius; often mentioned by Cicero. 


APULETUS, a native of Madaura © 


( Madaurenfir,) in Africa, an orator, 


lawyer, and Platonic philoſopher under $ 


the Antonines; who wrote books on 
ſeveral ſubjects, which are {till extant. 


Pontius AqQuita, one of the con- 


ſpirators againſt Cæſar, Phil. 11, 6. 
AQUILA, a freed-manof Maecenas, 
whole aſſiſtance he employed to diffuſe 
the knowledge of his invention of writ- 
ing ſhort-hand, Dio. 55, 7. 
AQUILLIA gens, the name of a 


family 


at Rome; ſuppoſed to be ſo 


called from their dark colour, (ab agu 


lo colore.) 


AQUILLIUS Gallus, a great ora 


tor, Cic. Br. 42. ; Caecm. 27. whence 
Lex Adult, a law propoſed by 


him, de dolo malo, Cic. Off. 3, 14. N. PD. 


3 30- 
Manius AQUILLIUS, a governor 


of Sicily in the war againſt the fugi— 


tive ſlaves, Cic. Verr. 3, 54.3 Kull. 


2, 30.; Br. 02.4 Flac. 38, &c. 


Aquinivs, a bad poet, Cic. T uſe. | | 


5, 22+ 3 Catul, 14, 18. | 


ARABARCHES, ae, a chief of 
the Arabians, or a 'tax-gatherer in E- 
ypt, Juvenal. 1, 130. Whether this 


be a proper or common name, com- 


mentators are not agreed. It 1s fup- 


poſed to be the ſame with the name 3 
given to Pompey by Cicero, Ali. 2, 3 


ARACHNE 


Sce ALABARCHES, 


I : * 
« ** 


£ 
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ARA 


ARACHNE, es, a girl of Lydia, 


ac 

Nu | Temarkable for her {kill in ſpinning 
ed. ind weaving; who having challenged 
48 inerva to a conteſt, and being worſt- 
r to a, hanged herſelf (laqueo ligavit gut- 
wan | Y 7% Grid. Met. 6, 134. but Miner- 


, [ed 


1 Sa, out of pity, turned her into a ſpider, 
hich is called Aa by the Greeks, 


I, 
ri Mrd Aranea, by the Latins, ib. 
one 8 ARATUS, a brave man of Sicyon, 
PAS, | = Sicyonius,) who freed his country from 
Cic, | tyranny, and eſtabliſhed the Achaean 
publie, Cic. Y 2, 23. Polyb. 2, 43. 
ity | | - ARATUS, Greek poet, who 
I by Y compoſed a book: in verſe concerning 
25. aſtronomy, Cic. de Or. 1, 16. ; cad. 
10us 4, 20. which Cicero, when a very 
e of young man, (admodum adoleſcentulus,) 
0. = tranſlated into Latin verſe, Cic. N. D. 
aura 2, 41. and calls ARATIUM CARMEN,” 
tor, . (g. 2, 3. Or AAT E Az le. carmina, 
nder 3 Div. 25 5 
on 8 ARBACES, i; vel AR nAcrus, 
int. the firſt king of Media, 7uftin. 1, 3. 
con- © (Sec G. 598.) 
„6. & AxBuscCUla, an attreſs, Cic. Ali. 
nas, 6 4, 15. who being hiſſed by the popu- 
ffuſe lace, and applauded by the Zyquites, 
vrit- © ſaid, & that the was ſatisfied with the 
| 5 approbation of the worthy,“ Hor. Sat. 
of a 1, 10, 7. 
e ſo © . ARCAS, -aats,: v. Ae the fon of 
1 li- | Jupiter by Caliſto, Ovid. Met. 2, 208, 
Ke. converted into the conſtellation call- 
Ora- ed BooOTES, (8. 41 7. 
ence ARCESiLAS, ae, the ſcholar of 
| by Polèmon, Cic. de Or. 3, 18. the found- 
D. er of what was called the miDDLE AcA- 
pen; as Plato was of the old, and 
rnor XX Carneades of the new, He taught 
ci. the fallacy of the ſenſes, ib. and that 
Null. nothing can be certainly known, not 
4 even that which Socrates had reſerved 
22 to himfelf, “ that he knew nothing.” 
Cic. Acad. 1, 12. ef 4, 24. 
f of  ARCESIUS, the ſon of Jupiter 
3 7 and father of Laertes, Ovid. Net. I 3z 
this 3 144. 
-om- ARCHELAU3S, the general of 
fup- | & Mithridates, Liv. Zpit. 70. defeated 
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by Sylla, Id. 82. 


ARCHEMORUS, Fd, 


OeneL- 
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ARC 5 
ARCHIAS, ge, a Greek poet, 


the teacher and friend of Cicero z who 
having his title to the right of being a 
Roman citizen called in queſtion, was 
defended by that orator, Cic. pro Arch. 

He was called Aulus Licinius ARCHias, 
becauſe he had obtained the right of 
citizenſhip by means of ſome one of 
the Luculli, and aſſumed, according to 
cuſtom, the name of their gens, Lici- 
N1US, retaining his former name as 
ſirname. From whom he got the 
praenomen AULVS, is uncertain. 


ARCHIAS, a noted maker of 


couches ; whence Archiact lei, couches 


made by Archias, Hor. Ep. 1, 5, 1. 
ARCHIGENES, i, a celebrated phy- 
fician in the time of Domitian, Juve- 
nal. 6, 235. 13, 98. et 14, 252. 
ARCHILOCHDS, a Greek poet, 
contemporary with Romulus; who 
wrote in lambic verſe, Cic. Tuſc. 1, t.; 
Quindtil. 10. 1. Lycambes having be- 
trothed to him his daughter NMæobãlè, 
broke his promiſe, and gave her to 
another. On which account Archilö— 
chus wrote ſo bitter a ſatire againſt 
them, that they both hanged them- 
{clves, Hor. Lpod. 6, 133 Ari. P. 79. 
hence Archilochia in eum, (ſc. Pompefum,) 
ellidda Bibuli, acrimonous, bitter, ſati- 
rical, Cic. Ali. 2, 21. et 16, 11. 
ARCHIMEDES, ic, an illuſtrious 
mathematician of Syracuſe, who, by 
his wonderful engines, enabled his 
countrymen to make a loug defence 


againit the Romans, and obliged Mar- 


cellus to turn the ſiege into a blockade. 
When at laſt the city was taken by 
treachery, Archimedes was quite igno- 
rant of what had happened; and a ſol- 
dier having broken in to his apartment, 
found him engaged in deſcribing ſome 
tigure on the floor. Being ordered by 
the ſoldier to come immediately to 
Marcellus, he anſwered coolly, that he 
could not, till he finiſhed his problem. 
Upon which the ſavage inſtantly flew 
him, Liv. 25, 31.; Cic. Fin. 5, 19. 


Marcellus lamented lus death, and or- 
dered a tomb to be erected to his me- 
mory, Id. Verr. 4, 58. which, when 
forgotten by his countrymen, and over- 

growy 
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ARC 
grown with weeds, was diſcovered by 
Cicero, when quaeſtor in Sicily, Ci. 
Tuſc. 4, 23. Hence & b,,Ü D,. 
for any thing difficult, Cic. Ait. 12, 4. 


ArcHyTas, ae, a Pythagorẽan 


philoſopher of Tarentum, Cic. de Or. 
34. cotemporary with Plato, Cc. 
in. 2, 14. & 5, 29. Tuſc. 5, 22. who 
periſhed by\ſhipwreck, Hor. Od. 1, 28. 1. 

ARrEsCOsa, the name of a woman, 
faid to have been converted into a man, 
and then called Axtscon, Pn. 7, 4. 

ArxETHUSA, a nymph turned in— 
to a fountain; ſee Aurytvs. Hence 
Arethuſaei latices, the waters of Arethu- 
fa, Claudian. de Rapt. Vroſerp. 2, 60. 
aud Syracuſe, where this fountain was, 
is called Arethusides Syracuſac, Ovid. 
Faſt. 4, 873. the inhabitants, Arethu- 
fa proles, Sil. 14, 357. 

ARGANTHONIUS, a king of 
the Tarigſi, a people in the ſouth of 
Spain, who reigned at Cadiz 80 years, 
and lived 120, Cic Sen. 19. Anacre- 
on ſays, 150; Pliz. 7, 48. Silius Ita- 
licus ſays, 300; 3, 396. hence Argan- 
thonidci nepotes, his deſcendants, ib. 

ARGO, -t, and Argò in the other 
caſes, f. the name of the ſhip in which 
Jaſon and his companions failed in queſt 
of the golden flecce, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 20. 
whence they were called, 

ARGONAUTALE, Hor. Epod. 3, 
9. ARGONAUTICA, -orum, ic. ſcripta, 
writings concerning the Argonauts 
as thole of Valerius Flaccus, &c. 

This ſhip is ſuppoſed to have been ſo 
named either from Argus, the maker, 
or from its velocity, (ab '4py%, velox ;) 
or from the mariners being Greeks. (Ar- 
givi,) Cic. Tuſc. 1, 20. It is called Fati- 
dica, becauſe it is ſuppoled to have utter- 
ed oracles, Val. Flac. 1, 2.; Claud. Bell. 
Get. i6, It was finally converted in- 
to a conſtellation, Cic. Orat. 126, &c. 
Manil. 1, 4:9. ; Hygin. Fab. 14. et 
Poet. Aftron. 2, 37- ; Col. 11, 2, 24. et 
66.— Martial plays on the word Argo- 
nauts: Non nautas puto vos, ſed Argo- 
nautas, i. C. pigros nautas, (ab af, 
figer,) 3, 67. 

ARGUS, a ſhepherd, the ſon of 
Ariſtor, ( 4r:/torides, . ae,) to whom 
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Juno committed the charge of IO, 
when metamorphoſed into a cow. \r. 
gus had an hundred eyes, two of which 
took reſt in their turn, while the others 
kept watch, that lo might not be ſtolen, 
But Mercury, at the command of Ju. 
piter, having lulled Argus aſleep, flew 
him ; and Jupiter, having at laſt miti. 
gated Juno, reſtored Io to her former 
ſhape. Ovid. Met. 1, 625,--747. - 
ARGYNNUS, a youth beloved 
by Agamemnon, who loſt his life as 


he was ſwimming in the river Cephi. 


ſus, © thenae. 13, 8. ; Propert. 3, 7, 22. 
From him Venus was called Arc vw. 
xis, -zdis. 

ARIADNE, -es, the daughter of 
Minos, king of Crete, who falling in 
love with Thefeus, when about to en- 


ter the labyrinth, gave him a clue, 6 
which directed him; fo that having 


ſlain the Minotaur, he made his eſcape, 


and, according to promiſe, carried off 


with him Ariadne ; but baſely deſerted 


her in the iſland OS. 


There the 


was found by Bacchus, who married 3 


her. 
which, after her death, was converted 


He gave her a beautiful crown, 


into a conſtellation, called ARIAD. A 
NAEUM $SIDUS, Ovid. Faſt. 5, 345. 


et 3, 462. &c.; Propert. 3, 15, 7. 


Hygin. Aſir. P. 2, 5. 


ARIARATHES, ie, king of Cappado- : 1 


cia, the ally of Antiochus againſt the 


Romans, Liv. 37, 31. et 38, 26. on 4 
which account he was obliged to pay 
He das 


200 talents of ſilver, ib. 37. 
afterwards admitted into friendſhip by 


the Romans, ib. 39. and ſent his ſon 


to be educated at Rome, id. 42, 19. 


AR1DAEUS, a natural ſon of Philip 


king of Macedonia, Juſtin. 9, 8. ap- 
pointed by the army to ſucceed Alex- 
ander the Great, Id. 13, 2. & 3. 
though not nominated by him at his 
death, Id. 12, 15. ſlain by the order of 
Olympias, Id. 14, 5. 
ARIOBARZANES, . ic, a king of Cap- 
padocia in alliance with the Roman 


people, expelled by Mithridates Ci. 1 


N. anil. 2. 


Aklox, nis, accus. Arina; a fa- 
mous Io 


Vous muſician and poet of Methymnae, 
= Mchymnaeus) in the iſland Leſbos, 
,. 9, 8. (See G. 343.) hence f. 


<3 WB, 36nia lyra, Propert. 2, 26, 18. Aioni- 
en. nm nomen, the fame of Arion, Ovid. 
u- l. 2, 93.— J. Allo the name of the 
„ of Adrattos, (eqns felt, 
. stat. Theb. 4, 43. 


er H ARISTAENUS, a practor of the 
| 3 Achacans. IJ. iv. 32, 19. &c. 


red X ARISTAEUS, the ſon of Apollo 
5 by Cyrens, the daughter of Peneus, 
EM 44 


ing of Arcadia, or according to the 
*Epoets, of the river Peneus in Theſſaly, 
irg. G. 4, 317. el ib. Serv. According 
to Juſtin, Ariftaeus was a king of Arca- 
dia, who firſt taught mankind the uſe 
of bees and honey, the art of curd- 
ing milk, &c. Juſtin. 13, 7. whence he 
Iss called Arcadiur magiſter, Virg. G. 4, 
ing 283. On account of his inventions he 
Pe, was worſhipped as a god; whence Vir— 
nil invokes him, under the title of Cul- 
For nemorum, inhabitant of the groves, 
ig. G. 1, 14. and repreſents him as 
ried Jinhabiting Cea, i. to which he retired 
after the urfortunate death of his ſon 
Actacon, Serv. in Virg. ibid. riſtacus 
is ſaid by Cicero to have been the in- 
45. ventor of the olive, Cic. N. D 3, 18. 
7-3 er of oil, Id. Verr 4, 57 f. in which 
Watt paſſage he is ſaid to have been the 

do- on of Bacchus, [ut Grarci ferunt, Li- 
Feri filius ; ) but theſe words are thought 
on "Ro have been interpolated by ome 
pa) Mranſeriber, vid. Erngſti ad locum: for in 
the former paſſage Cicero makes him 
> by he ſon of Apollo. ARISTAEUS, 
having fallen in love with Eurydicè, the 
wife of Orpheus, attempted to offer 
hulip Piolence to her. She in her flight was 
ap- Witten by a ſnake ; which proved the 
ex- 1 auſc of her death, Yirg. G. 4, 457.3 
C 3. Ovid. Met. 10, 9. On this account 
| the nymphs, her companions, being en- 


Cap- % he aſſiſtance of his mother Cyr#ne, 
mo IF ho 1s repreſented as reſiding at the 
ICs # 


pc: of the river Peneus in Theſſaly, 
4 Triflis ad "extremi facrum caput adſlitit 
mn, Virg. G. 319. i. e. the fountain or 


ource, according to Servius; hut accord- 
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ing to others, the mouth, which appears, 
as they think, from what is ſaid 18. 
359, and 362. and caput is put for the 
mouth of a river, Lucan. 2, 52. ; Val- 
Flacc. 5, 351. So Rhenus multis capiti- 
bus in eceanum influit, Caeſ. B. G. 4, 
10- But the relidence of the nymphs 
was commonly at the ſprings or ſources 
of rivers; and caput in this very ſtory 
is put for the fountain of a river, v. 368. 
Beiides the uſual abode of Ariftacus 
was Tempe, at the mouth of the Pe- 
neus, which he is ſaid to have left, ib. 
17. 
: ER conducted her ſon to the ſea- 
god Proteus. ib. 401.—424. by whom 
he was informed, that the cauſe of his 
diſaſter was the injury offered by him 
to Eurydice, ib. 45 3. whole ſtory Pro- 
teus recounts from v. 457. to v. 527. 
According to the directions of Cyrene, 
Ariſtaeus ſacrificed four bulls and as 
many heifers to appeaſe the nymphs; 
and having left their carcaſes in a ſhady 
grove, on the ninth day after, he re- 
turned and performed ſacrifices (inſe- 
rias mittebat ) to the manes of Orpheus 
and Eurydice; whereupon he was a- 
ſtoniſned to ſce ſwarms of bees iſſuing 
from the putrid bowels of the victims, 
ib. 536.—559. a manner of repairing 
the loſs of bees ſaid to have been prac- 
tiſed by the Egyptians, ib. 287.—313, 
Other authors alſo ſpeak of bees be- 
ing thus produced: thus pes naſcun- 
tur partim ex apibus, partim ex bubulo cor- 
pore putreſatto, Varr. R. R. 3, 16, 4. 
So ibid. 2, 5, 5. Ovid. Faſt. 1, 374.— 
380. Progenerari pofſe apes juvenco per- 
embto Democritus et Mage, nec minus 
Virgilius, prodiderunt, Columell. 9, 14, 
6. And we read of Samſon's finding 
a {warm of bees and honey 1n the car- 
caſe of a lion, Judges, 14, 8. But ſuch 
ſpontaneous generation is now juſtly 
exploded ; according to the aphoriſm, 
Omne animal ex 000. 
ARISTARCHUS, a noted gram- 
marian of Alexandria, deſcended from 
Samothracia, who diſcovered great a- 
cuteneſs in criticiſing the verſes of Ho- 


mer; hence his name came to be put 
as 
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as a common noun for a critic ; thus, 
Mearum orationum tu Ariſtarchus es, i. e. 
the judge or critic, Cic. Al. 1, 14. 
So Cic. Fam. q, 10. & 3, 11. ; Morat. 
Art. P. 450. ; Ovid. Pon. 3, 9, 23. 

Ar1sSTIDES, ie, an illuſtrious Athe- 
nian, on account of his integrity ſirna 
med the JusT. 
bus Nepos, and Plutarch. 

ARIS TIO, ». en, ONS, AN Athe- 
nian ſophiſt, who, uniting him{ſeff with 
Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, 
uſurped the government of his coun- 
try ; but being reduced by Sulla, was 
forced to drink poiſon, Liv. Eb. 81. 
& 82. 

ARISTIPP US, a native of Cyrenc 
in Africa, the ſcholar of Socrates, who. 
by his doctrine and practice, recom- 
mended pleafure as the chief good of 
man, Cic. Fin. 2, 6. ; the founder of 
what was called the Cyrtxaic ſect of 
philoſophers, Cic. Or. 3, 17. From his 
complaiſance to the gr eat, he was call- 
ed by Diogenes, Regius Canis. The 
mutual ſcoils of theſe two philofophers 
are finely deſcribed by Horace, Ip. 1, 
17, 14-3 Sat. 2, 3, 100. Ste Fitruv. 
6 procem.; hence ARISTIPPEUS, adj. 
Cic. Fin. 2, 6. 

ARISTO, -8ns, a native of Chios, 
(Chius), a Stoic Farben Cic. Acad. 
4. 42.; Fin. 2, 11. & 13. 

Axis ro, -0us, a tragedian, (a#or 
tragicus), Lav. 24, 24. 

ARISTO, v. on, a native of Tyre, 
whom Annihal ſeut from Epheſus to 
excite the Carthaginians to join Autio- 
chus in war againſt the Romans, but 
in vain, Liv. 34, 61. 

Axis roßgörus, king of the Jews, 
made captive and led in na 8 55 
Pompey, Flor. 3,5. In.; Eutrop. 6 
Plutarch. in Pomp. 

ArISTOBULUsS, king of Armenia 
Minor, Tac. Ann. 13, 7. 

ARr1STOGITON, an Athenian, who, 
in conjunction with his friend Harmo- 
dius, freed his country from the ty- 
ranny of the ſons of Piliftratus, Cie. 
Tuſc. 1, 49. 

AriSTOMACHE, , the wife of 


Dionyſius the tyrant, Cie Tu Co 55 20. 
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popular party, /princeps plebis ), at Cro. 


Set his life in e 
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ArrsToMAcnvs, the chief of the 
to, by whoſe means that city was given 
up to Hannibal, Liv. 24, 2. & 3. 
AriSTOMENES, is, a famous gene. 
ral of the Meſſenians, (See G. p. 463.) 
ArisToxIicvs, the ſuppoſed ſon of : 
Euménes king of Pergamus. Afr is 
the death of Attälus, who left the Ro. 
mas people his heir, he invaded that 
kingdom; but having fallen into thei 
power of perperna the Roman genere 
he was ſtrangled in priſon, Liv. 7,8 3 
69. ; Cic. Phil. 11, 83 3 Rull. 2, 33. 1 4 
ARISTOPHANES, is, a celebrated 
comic poet of Athens, Hor. St. 1, % 
1. whence STO RACEY Ys adj. a 
Orat. 56.; 9. Fr. 3s 1, 6. 1 
ARISTOR, -071s, the father od 
Argns, who 1s hence called Ar; rde 
-ac, Ovid. Met. 1, 624. Ss. 1 
ARES, the Greek name of Mas: 
whence Arivs, vel Artus, adj. thus, 
Arium, vel Areum judicium, the court 0! 


judges, called Areopigus, Tac. An.: * 


. 


” RISTOTELES, i, a native of! 
Stagira, ( Stagirites, ae), the ſcholar of | 
Plato, and praeceptor of Alexande : 
the Great, the founder of what wa 
called the PrRIrATETIc ſect of pl 
fophers, famous for his numerous wr. 
tings, which tor many ages were bc "= 
in the higheſt reſpect; greatly ad mir 
by Cicero for his eloquence, Cic. de Ur 1» 
4. 36.3 Brut. 31.; Orat. 1.; Acad. +8 4 
38. Hence Ariſlutlius mos, when 0: i 7 
writes any thing in the form of a du 
logue, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. Ari iſtotelia, 3 f 
-ica pigmenta, the ornaments of difcourt 4 
recommended by Ariſtotle, Cic. Ali. 7 
1. 3 de Or. 2, 39. 

Ax1sTOTEL Es, the praefect of a: 
tiochus at Chalcis, Liv. 36, 21. + 

ARMINIUS, a general of the Ger 
mans againlt the Romans, Tacit. Am 
1. & 2. 3 

ARRTA, the.wife of Caecinna Par 4 
tus, who was condemned to death U 
the emperor Claudius, for having bes 4 
concerned in the revolt of Scribone 5 
nus, Suet, Cl. 13. Arria having "8 
vain ſolicited ſor his pardon, perſuade 
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im to deſtroy himſelf rather than ſuf. 


Cro er the ignominy of periſhing by the 
> vo e xecutioner's hands; and perceiving 
| BE: hat he was not much inclined to the 
No 5 act, in order to encourage him, ſhe 
6309 plunged the dagger in her own breaſt; 
on of BE: ten drawing it out, ſhe preſented it 
After to her huſband, with theſe memorable 
Br Vvords, PAtTE, NON DOLET, Paetus, 


i is not painful, Plin. Ep. 3, 16. which 
XMartial thus paraphraſes, Si qua fides, 
vulnur, quod feci nun dolet, inquit ; Sed 


WT od tu facies, hoc mihi, Paete, dolet, 1, 
J* i Pliny relates ſeveral other inſtan- 

_ ces of her heroiſm, ib. 

bl ARRI.\, her daughter, the wife 


4 of Thraſea, wiſhed to imitate the ex- 

Eample of her mother, when that vir- 
2 a tuous man was condemned by Nero, 
ide Put was diverted from it by her huf- 


I band, Tac. Ann. 16, 34. 


Jars; C. Axzirs, the friend and neigh- 
my pour of Cicero, Cic. Att. 2, 14, 15. 
1 222 

In. * + ARSACES, ii, the founder of the 
Parthian monarchy, Juſlin. 41, 5. whence 
ve his ſucceſſors were called ArSACIDAE, 
lar d Farum, Serv. ad Aen. 6, 760.; Lucan. 
ana, 108. Arſacis de gente, Tacit. Ann. 
t "m2, 14. Regnum Arſacis, for Arſacida- 
Phi m, the kingdom of Parthia, Tac. G. 
4 Ne 7. Arsacia aula, the Parthian court, 
We: 3 £ lartaws 9, $0, 3. i 

_— ARSINOE, -es, the ſiſter and wife 


f Ptolemy king of Egypt, worſhipped 
is a divinity atter her death. Dino- 
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in ole hires, an architect, had begun to 
a d, puild for her a chapel, arched with load- 
lia, one, in ſuch a manner, that an iron 
com, wage of her might ſeem to hang in 
Alt. he air. But this attempt was ſtopt 
Dy the deach of both the architect and 
f a f the king, Plin. 34, 14 f. 42.—Alſo 
the name of ſeveral other queens. 
e Ger = ARTABANUS, the ſon ot Hyſtaſpes, 
. => and brother of Darius king of Perſia, 
ho diſſuaded him from making war 
_ dn the Scythians, Herodot. 4, 83. as 
ith b 


ae alſo diſſuaded Xerxes from making 


afl 4 ' y 
bond c. ̃ ä 
4 it E 0 — — 
ce 1 ARTABANUS, the ſon of ArtasFras, 
111 20 


1 he pl of favourite of Xerxes, whom 


1 


AR U 


he aſſaſſinated, in hopes of ſucceeding 
to the crown ; but was himſelf put to 
death by Artaxerxes, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Xerxes, Cteſ. Excerp. Hiſt. 
Perf. 29. ; Diodor. 11, 79. ; Fuſtin. 3, 
1. 

ArTABANUS, a king of Parthia, 
Tacit. Ann. 2, 3. &c. expelled by his 
ſubjects for his cruelty, ib. 6, 31. & 
36. and recalled, 1b. 43. 

ARTAXERXES, ie, the name of ſe- 
veral kings of Perſia, Cic. Att. 10, B.z 
G. 614. & 616. 

ArTEMIDORUS, of Gnidus, (Gni- 
dius), a profeſſor of the Greek lan- 
guage at Rome, who preſented to Cae- 
{ar, as he went to the ſenate-houſe, a 
paper containing an account of the 
conſpiracy formed againſt him; but 
Caeſar did not read it, Plutarch. in 
Caeſaris vita.—@ 2. A famous pugiliſt, 
Pauſan. Eliac. 2. Martial 6, 77, 3. 

ArTEMIS, dis, f. a name of Di- 
ana, Plin. 25, 71. 36. 3 Macrob. 7, c. 
ult. 

ARTEMISIA, the wife of Mau- 
sölus king of Caria, who, after his 
death, drank the aſhes of his burnt 
body in her drink, and erected a ſplen- 
did monument to his memory, one of 
the ſeven wonders of the world, Ci. 
Tuſc. 3, 31. whence any ſplendid mo- 
nument was called Mauſoleum. 
There was another Artemiſia, queen 
of Caria or Ilalicarnaſſus, who aſſiſted 
Xerxes in his war againſt Gr-cco, 2nd 
fought with ſo great valour, that t r- 
xes laid, © His men fought like wo- 
men, and his women like men,”” He- 
rodot. 7, 99. et 8, 68. ; Juſtin. 2, 12. 

ARUNS, nis, a Trojan chief, who 
flew Camilla, and was himſelf flaw by 
the nymph Opis, the attendant of Di- 
ana, Virg. Aen. 11, 759,—$68. 

ArvuNns, the brother of Lucumo, 
and father of Egerius, Liv. 1, 34. 

ARrUNs, the ſon of Pors&na, Liv. 
2, 14. 

' ARUNS, a native of Cluſium, who, 
from reſentment on account of his 
wife's having been ſeduced by Lucu- 
mo, a powerful young man, whoſe 
guardian he had been, is faid to have 

E carried 
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. carried wine into Gaul, in order to 


entice that nation to invade Italy. He 
is ſaid alſo to have conducted them 
over the Alps, and to have adviſed 
them to attack Cluſium, Liv. 5, 33. 
Vid. HxLIico. 

Aruxs Tarquinius, the fon of 
Tarquinius Superbus, who attacked Bru- 
tus with ſuch fury in battle, that they 
both fell by mutual wounds, Liv. 2, 
6. 

Ascarirnvs, the fon of Acheron 
and the infernal nymph Orphne, who 
having diſcovered that Proſerpine had 


eaten fruit in the mfernal regions, pre- 


vented her return to earth; on which 
account Proſerpine metamorphoſed him 
into an owl, Ovid. Wet. 5, 5 39 

AsCcAxivs, called allo [ulvs or 1s, 
the ſoa of Aencas and Crcüſa, the 
daugliter of Priam, the companion of 
his father's flight and dangers, Ving. 
Aen. 1, 646. and his ſucceſſor in the 
government of Lavinium, Liu. 1, 3. 

ASCLEPIADES, it, a celebrated phy 
ſician, born at Pruſa in Bithynia, who 
lived to a great old age w ithout a com- 
plaint, and was at lalt killed by a fall 
from a ſtair, (ſcalarum lapſu), Plin. 7, 
37. He flouriſhed in the time of 
Pompey 3 recommended chiefly ab- 
ftinence and exerciſe ; allowed the ufe 
of wine in certain diſcaſcs, &c. Plin. 
26, 3 . 7. He was originally a teach- 
er of rhetoric, (orandi magi/ter }, which 
profeſſion he changed for that of medi- 
cs as being more lucrative, ib. A- 
paleius reckoned him the greateſt phy- 
fician next to Hippocrates, Ftorid. c. 
19. He wrote ſeveral books, ſome of 
which are mentioned by Celius,. 1, 3. 
ct 2, 14. et 5. pra. Cicero ipeaks of 
him as the friend of Crailus the orator, 
Ge: Or: Is 14. 

ASCLEPIADES, a philoſopher of E- 
retria, {( Eretricus 75 who having be- 
come blind, bore it with great equa- 
nimity, Cic. Tuic 5, 39. 

ASCLEPIADES, a tragic poet, the 
ſchular of [{..crates, Plutarch. in vit. 
tjocrat.; Plin. in elench. Autor. I. 7. 
from whom, or from lome other poet 
of the ſame name, that kind of verſe 
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uſed by Horace in his firſt ode hay 
been called Carmen Aſclepiadaeum, AI. 
clepiadean verſe, Diomed. 3, p. 408. 

ASCLEPIODORUS, a painter, admi. 
red by Apelles for the ſymmetry of 15 
pictures, Pln. 35, 10 f. 35.— J 2. 
ſculptor, 1d. 34, 8 . 19. 

AsSCLETAR1ON, -onts, an aſtrologer, 
put to death by Domitian, Suet. Dom. 
15. 

ASCONIUS Fedianus, a gramma- 
rian, born at Padua, ſuppoſed.to have 3 
been contemporary with Li 
of his valuable commentaries on Cice. © 
ro are ſtill extant. Vid. Quindil. 1, , 
24. et 5, 10, 9. A 
ASDRUBAL, vel Haſdrubal, -a/:r, © 
the name of {everal Carthaginian gene- 
rals, particularly of a brother of Han. 
nibaPs, who was defeated and lain by 


the ' confuls Livy and Nero, near the 8 


river Metaurus, Liv. 27, 48. & 49. 
Hor. Od. 4, 4, 34. 
s INA, a Roman ſirname, ſaid to 
have been derived from a chief man 
of the gens Cornelia, who being once 
required to give fureties, brought into 
the forum an als loaded with money 
initead of ſureties, Macrob. Sat. 1, 6. 
prope fin. Hence H 0: ace plays On this 
li: rname, Eo. I, 13s 8. It ſeems that 
the tirname of the father of Vinnn:, t 
Vinius, to whom this epiltle is inc 
bed, was AsSINA, Scoliaft. ad loc —- 
From Asixa, or -us, were derived al. 
ſo, as it is thought, the firaames A. 
la, or u, and Jello, or -ius + thus, © 

Vinnius ASELLA, the friend of itio-. 
race, Ep. 1, 13. 

Claudius \SELLUS, a famous horſc- 
man, to whole irname his antagoni!i 
Taurea is thought to allude in that 
ſaying, Minime fis cantherium in foſſa, = 
Be not an aſs wm a ditch, Liv. 23 3, 47-0 
(Vid. Rom. Antiq. p. 549.) 

ASELL10, or iu, a Latin hiſtorian, 
Cic. Leg. 1, 2. called Sempronius A. 
ſellio, Gell. 4, 4 

ASINIUS, the gentile name of ic- 
veral illuſtrious Romans. 7 


ASINIUS POLLIO, the friend Y 


of Antony, Cic. Fam. to, 31, 3. © 
33. and afterwards in great favour with 
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Auguſtus ; an eminent orator, Quindil. 


0 paſſim. poet and hiſtorian, Hor Od. 2, 


I, 9-3 Virg. Ecl. 3, 84. & 86. 4, 10. 
7 $intus GaALLvus, the ſon of the 
former, Tacit. Ann. 1, 12. & 6, 23. 
Both of them detracted from the 
merits of Cicero, Quinctil. 12, 1, 22. 
The fon wrote a book, in which he 
compared the works of his father with 
thoſe of Cicero, and endeavoured to 
ſhew the ſuperiority of the former, 
Plin. Ep. 7, 4- The emperor Clau- 
dius wrote a learned anſwer to this 


book in defence of Cicero, Suet. Cl. 


3 41. ; Gell. 1, 1. 


Asoyvs, the god of the river As0- 


pus, which runs paſt Thebes, the fa- 
ther of Aegina, Stat. T heb. 7, 315. 
who is hence called AESsOPIS, -idis, 
=X Ovid. Met. 6, 113. and grandſather of 
Acäcus, the fon of Aegina; who is 


I therefore called Afopiades, -ary ib. 7, 


484. | FR 
ASPASIA, born at Miletus, a 


= woman of uncommon accompliſhments, 
who taught eloquence Athens. So- 
& crates ſtudied under her, and Pericles 

was ſo captivated with her, that he 

g married her, Plutarch. in Hericle. 

= Asyas14, the wife of Xeaophon, 

Cic. Inv. 1, 31.3 Quinctil. 5, 11, 28. 


L. ASPRENAS, dit, a proconſul of 
Conſularu 
the family of the 
8 {/prenates, ſome one or more of which 


| Y had enjoyed the conſulſhip, Plin. 30, 
| 77 . 20. 


C. Nonius As RE NAS, a young 


*Z nobleman, lamed in the diverſion cal- 


led Luſus Trojac, Suet. Aug. 43. 


ASSABINUS, a god of the Acthio- 


Y pians, Plin. A 191 42. 


Ass AR Acus, the fon of 'Tros the 


father of Capys and grandfather of 
SF Acntas ; hence Domus Afjuract. 
ZF Roman nation, V. irg. Aen. 284. 
© /aract Proles, the Julian family, Id. G. 
3 35. So Gens Aſaraci, Id. Aen. g, 


tlie 
45 


Romulus Allaraci quem ſanguinis 


2 8 Ilia mater Educet, Virg. Aen. 6, 778. 
AALuraci Lar, for Lares, the houſehold 
gods of Aſlaracus, carried into Italy 
by aencas, ib. 9, 259. E. Cenus Al 
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faraci Mneftheus, a deſcendant of, ib. 
12, 127. 

ASTARTE, -es, a goddeſs of the 
Syrians, ſaid to be the ſame with Ve— 
nus, Cic. N. D. 3, 23. 

ASTERIA, vel e, er, the daughter 
of Titan, HDygin 53. the filter of La- 
tona, and mother of the Tyrian Her- 
cules by Jupiter, Cic. Nat. D. 3, 16. 
& 18. ; Ovid. Met. 6, 108. ; Serv. ad 
Virg. 3, 73. 

ASTRAEA, the daughter of A- 
ſtraeus the giant, and of Aurora; or, 
as others ſay, of Jupiter and Themis; 
put for Juſtice or the goddeſs of jul- 
tice, who, with ſeveral other deities, 
lived on earth in the golden age. But 
offended at the vices of men, they all 
left the earth; and Afſtraca, the laſt 
of them, Ovid. Met. 1, 150. She was 
tranſlated into the ſign, between Libra 
and the Lion, under the name of Vir- 
go or Erigònd, Manil. 4, 542. 3 Senec. 
Octavia, 422. 

ASTRAEUS, one of the Titans, 
who is laid to have begotten, on Au- 
rora, the winds, H.ſiod. T heog. 378. 
whence they are called AsSTRAt1 FRA- 
TRES, the Atll:tan brothers, Ovid. 
Met. 14, 545. | | 

ASTUR, rig, a Tuſcan, who joined 
Aencas in the war againſt Turnus, 
Virg. Acn. io, 180. 

ASTYAGtS, i, 2 king of Perſia, 
the grandfather of Cyrus, Tuſtin. 1, 4. 
— Alſo a perſon whom Pcrieus is ſaid 
to have turned into a itone with the 
Gorgron's head, Ovid. Met. 5, 205. 

ASTyANAX, -adis, (q. Urbis priu- 
ehe) the on of Hector and Audro— 
mache; who, after the taking of Troy 
by the Greeks, being concealed by his 
mother, was diſcovered by Ulyiles, 
and . thrown licadloag from a lofty 
tower, Ovid. Met. 13, 415. accuſ. A 
tyanadta, Virg. Aen. 2, 457-3 Add. 3, 
489. ö 

ASTYDAMIA, the daughter of Or- 
ménus, ( Ormen:s -idis,) whom Hercules 
carried off after ſlay iug her father, Ovid. 
Ep. 9, 50. 

AsTYLUs, one of the centaurs, an 
augur, who diſſuaded his brethren from 
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fighting with the Lapithae, Ovid. Met. 
12, 307 

ASFLAS, a Tuſcan augur, who 
Joined Aeneas againſt Turnus, FVirg. 
Aen. 10, 175. 

ATALANTA, the daughter of 
Jaſius, ¶ Jaſis, Idis,) an Arcadian vir- 
gin, devoted to hunting; who was the 
firſt that wounded the wild boar of 
Calydon ; and on that account was 
beloved by Meleager, who flew the 
boar, Ovid. Met. 8, 317. From her 
native city Tegea, ſhe is called Teg#aea, 
ib. et. 380. from the fountain Noni- 
cris, Nonacria, ſc. virgo, ib. 426. and 
from mount Maenalus, Maenalia, Id. 
Ep. 4, 99. Manilius, ſpeaking of 
Meleager, has Mtal/antei labores, 5, 
179. and Statius, Famgue Atalantae- 
as implerat nuntius aures, had reached 
the ears of Parthenopoeus, the ſon of 
Atalanta by Meleager, T heb. 4, zog. 

ATALANTA, a daughter of 
Schoeneus, king of the iſland Scyros 
hence called Schoenzia, Ovid. Met. 10, 
609. She agreed with her lovers to 
contend with them in running, on this 
condition, that ſhe ſhould marry the 
man that vanquiſhed her ; but ſuch as 
were vanquiſhed, ſhe ſhould ſlay. Se- 
veral ſuffered this fate. At laſt Hip- 
pomenes conquered her, by throwing 
down, in different parts of the courſe, 
golden apples which he had received 
from Venus; a'd while ſhe ſtopt to 
gather them, he got before her, Ovid. 
Met. 10, 565, &c. ; Hygin. 185. Pro- 
pertius confounds her with the other 
Atalanta, calling her Fafis, and her 
lover Mi. ax1ow inſtead of Hippomenes, 
1, I, 9. 

C. ATE US Capite, a tribune of 
the commons, who tried to prevent 
Craſſus from going on his expedition 


againſt the Parthians, by telling bad 


omens, aud even attempted to carry 
him to priſon, Dio, 39, 39. on which 
account the cenſor Appius degraded 
Atejus from the rank of a ſenator, al- 
leging as a caule, that he had falſified 
the omens, Cic. Div. 1, 16. 
ATHAMASs, -antis, the ſon of Aec6lus 
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ATH 
and king of Boeotia or Thebes. He 


firſt married NeemELs, by whom he 
had Phrixus and Helle. Having di. 


vorced Nephele, he next married Ivo 


the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he 
had two ſons, Learchus and Melicerta 5, 
Phrixus and Helle, to 


or Melicertes. 
avoid the machinations of their ſtep. 


fleece, which their mother Nephele ha- 
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mother, fled on a ram with a golden i 


43 


ving got from Mercury gave them, | 3 


Soon after Athimas, through the wrath | 


of Juno, being ſeized with 2 


killed his ſon Learchus; and Ino, o 


ſave herſclf, fled with her ſon M-icer. 


tes, Apollodor. 1, 9, 1. & 2.; Hygin. i. 
& 2. whence 155 is called Ara 
T1S, -id:s, Propert. 1, 20, 19. ks 
mantidys undae, the fea adjoining to & 


Theſſaly, into which Ino threw herſelf # 
with her ſon in her arms, i6.-— 4:/1. 
mantidas Helles pecus, the ram on winch 
Helle and her brother Phryxus crotlcl 
the Helleſpont, afterwards converted 


into a conltellation, Ovid. Faſt. 4, og. 
So Athamantidos aequora, Ovid. Ep. 18. 


137- 


* 


— Athamantiades, ; ae, a fon of 


Athimas, Ovid. Met. 13, 919.— /tha- 
manteus ſinus, the boſum of Athamas, 3? 
Ovid. Met. 4, 497-— Mea vel Meum 


Athamanticum, i. c. ab 1thamante inves. 


tum, Plin. 20, 23 1. 94. 


ATHENAEVS, a Greek grammarian, 


born at Naucratis in Egypt ( Vaucrati. 


ta; ) who flouriſhed under M. Anto- 
nius and Commodus. 


He publithed 


ſeveral works, of which that only r- 
mains called Deipnoſophi iſtae, or the 50 


philts at Supper; containing many ch. 


rious anecdotes of the ancients ; but in 
an imperfect ſtate, 


ATHENI1O, -die, a general of the 
fugitive ſlaves in Sicily, Cic. Yerr. 2, 
54. ; Har. Reſp. 12. whence Clodius - E 


called by that name, as being the leader 3 1 
1 


of ſlaves and low people at Rome, Ci. 
Alt. 2, 12. 
ATHENODORUS, of Tarſus, f 


Augultus, Dio, 52, 36. et 56, 43. 
lian, 12, 25.3 2 1, 6. 3 Cic. F, Im. 


ſenſis), a philoſopher, the 3 of 4 2 
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He Different perſons of this name 
5 4 * 

n he ire mentioned, Cic. All. 16, 11. et 14.; 
, di. 5 utt. Claud. 4. k 
Is} RR Arytxivs vel ATtrivs, a certain 
1 he WMWawyer in the time of Cicero; whence 
certa T hic te Atheriano jure deleftato, ego 
-, to ie Hirtians, While you at Naples 


itep. ip the meagre bruth of Aterius, I at 
den WM ome regale my ſelf with the ſavory 
e ha- oop of Hirtius, Cic. Fam. g, 18. 

hem, RR ATIA, v. Alia, the daughter of M. 


rrath IA tivs Balbus, by Julia, the ſiſter of C. 
neſs, Mulios Cacſar, the wife of C. Octavius, 
», to nd mother of Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 4.; 
licer. = aterc. 2, $9.3 Dio, 45, 1. Virgil, in 
in. 1, Fompliment to guguthus, derives the 
NA. Prigin of the Atian family from Atys, 
A ba. Ihe friend of Iulus; thus tracing the 
g to eſcent of that emperor, both by the 
erſclf acher's and mother's fide, from the 
1 *. 1 zoſt remote antiquity, ( Parvus Atys, 
which Venus unde Ali duxere Latini, Aen. 5, 
olle! 68. And becaule the father of Atia 
ertcd as ſprung from Aricia, ( Aricinus,) a 
903. own near Alba, he is alſo ſuppoſed 
. 18, Jo allude to that circumſtance, ( YVir- 
1 of 1 Pius, in ignem quem mater Aricia miſit,) 
th. b. 7, 763. et ili. Serve But others 


amas, Pere ſuppoſe that a nymph called 

Mon WM ricia is mcant. 

nv 8 ATILIA gens, a plebeian noble fa- 
ily at Rome, of which were M. Ati- 

arian, ius Regulus, Liv. Eb. 15, &c. M. Ati- 

craft. ius Calatinus, ib. 17, & 19.; Cic. Fin. 


Into- , 35. whence Praedia Aliliuna, Cic. 
liſhed t. 5, 1. 

ly -. ATILLA, (al. Aiilia v. Acilia,) 
c 50. he mother of the poet Lucan; named 
y ci- y her ſon among the coulpirators 
ut in WS gainlt Nero, Tac. Ann. 15, 56. but 
ot puniſhed. She was ſuffered to 
f the ie in ſilent obſcurity, ( d:ffimulata, ib. 
PP. 2; ö 3 & 1 f, 

ins 3 8 ATINIA Fx, a law propoſed by 
cader ne Atinius, a rribune, that flolen 
Cu. ode, how long ſocver poſſeſſed, 


— 


Fight be reclaimed, (de relus furto 
Tur. pr reptes, non uſu capiendis,) Cic. Verr. 
or of > 42.; Gell. 17, 7. 

4-8 ATLAS, -arntis, the fon of JIapètus 
Lum. Mr Japetion, ( Tapetronides, -ac,) king 


3 % f Mauritania, and ſuppoſed by the 
Poets to have been changed into a 
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mountain of that name, by Perſeus 
preſenting to his ſight the head of the 
Gorgon Meduſa, Ovid. Met 4, 627, 
&Cc. z Lucan. 9, 655. which Perleus 
did becauſe Atlas refuſed him an hoſ- 
pitable reception at his houſe, Ovid. 7b. 
When conlidcred as a perlon, Atlas 13 
repreſented as ſupporting heaven on his 
ſhoulders, Hygin. 150. according to 
Vitruvius, becauſe he firſt obſerved the 
courſe of the fun and moon, 6, 10. 
according to Cicero, from his ſkill in 
allionomy fcaeigſlium divina cngnitio, J 
Cie 'Tuſc. 5, 3. whence he is called 
Caelifer Atlas, Virg. Aen. 6, 797. 
When conſidered as a mountain, Atlas 
is ſaid to {upport heaven on his top, 
caclum gui vertice fulcit,) Virgil, Aen. 
4, 246. For Atlas, though conyerted 
into a mountain, 1s deſcribed by Virgil 
as ſtill retaining a human form, #6. 
Atlas is ſaid to have exceeded all mor- 
tals in ſize, Ovid. Met. 4, 631. hence 
he 18.called Maximus Atlas, Virg. Aen. 
I, 741. Atlas has in the vocative, Al- 
la, Ovid. Met. 4, 643. 1o him the 
gaiden of the Heſperides belonged, 
which contained the golden apples ; 
and he is faid to have been prevented 
from admitting Perſeus into his houſe 
by a prediction he had received from 
an oracle, that a lon of Jupiter, which 
Perſcus pretended to be, ſhould carry 
off the golden apples from the tree, 
Ovid. ib.—Atlas was the grandfather 
ot Mercury by his daughter Maia; 
hence Mercury is called ATLANT1A- 
DES, ae, Ovid. Met. 8, 6279.—Atlas 
had ſcven daughters by the nymph 
Fleiane; who are ſaid to have been con- 
verted into the conſtellation called the 
SEVEN STARS (Pleiades ;) named from 
their father ATLANxTI DESC, um, Virg. 
G. 1, 221.; Vitruv. 6, 10. and Soro- 
res ATLANTIADES, m, Sil. 16, 137. 
— Homer makes Calypſo alſoa daughte 
of Atlas, Odyſs 7, 245. fo Hygin. ſ. 
125. whence Tibullus calls her iſland, 
FHaecundu 4 tlantidos arva Calyßſus, 4, 
1, 77. Hyginus fays, that Atlas had 
twelve daughters ; ſeven of whom were 
changed into the Pleiades; and five into 
the Hyades, fab. 192.—Adj. Allantia 
ren, 
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regna, the kingdom or realms of Atlas, 
Sil. 1 55 37 Atlantẽus finis, for Ainq, 
the country round Atlas, put for the 
moſt remote parts of the carth, Horat. 
Od. 1, 34, 11. Antlanticum aequor, the 
Atlantic Ocean, 76. 1, 31, 14. Mare 
vel oecanus, Cic. Somn. Scip. 6. 7 
lantidcum profundum, Auſon. Moſell. 
I 44. Atlantzeum prope littus, Lucr. 5, 
36.— There were ſeveral perſons of the 
name of Atlas. 

Arx Ax, Acit, a Theſſallan; whence 
Ceneus, one of his deſcendants, is ſup- 
poſed to be called ATracipts, -az, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 209. and Hippodame, 
ATRAC1s, i, d. mor. 1, 4, 8. 

AT REU3, (of two ſyllables,) bei, 
vel -zos, the fon of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia king of Mycenae; the father of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus z who are 
hence called ATziDat, -arum, Virg. 
Aen. 1, 452. et 2, 415 Atrides minor 
et major, Ovid, Met. 12, 623. But 
when ATrIDES is put by itſelf, it de- 
notes Agamemnon, Hor. Od. 2, 4, 7. 
Ovid. Det. 13. 055. ; Ep. 1, 2, 12. 
(Sce Geog. p. 402 Atreus has in 
the accul. Aurea, Hence, Thyeſt. 486. 
Voc. Altreu, (in two lyllables,) Ib. 
513.— Adi. ATREUS, i. e. Argivus, 
Stat. T heb. 8. 743. 

Arköros, , f one of the three Fates, 
whole office it was to cut the thread 
of life, (ex a priv. et rio, verto, i. c. 


inexoralili,), Ignard movert Altropos, 


Stat. Theb. 3, 67. Alla Atropos, prol- 
perous tate, /d. Silv. 4, 8, 18. as ATRA 
denotes ſad, diſmaf, lor. Od. 2, 3, 16. 


ATTa, ( Titus Duinfins ), a Roman 


dramatic poct, {forat. Ep. 2, 1, 79. 
( Sic diftus quod propter vitinum crurum 
aut pedum, plantis inſijtens, potius attin- 
gere terram quam ambulare videcatur), 


Scholiaſt. ex Feilo. 
ATTiLus, the name of ſeveral 


kings of Pergamus? the laſt of whom, 


having no children, left the Roman 
people his heir, Flor. 3, 12. Hence 
Attalicae condiltiones, the promiſe of the 
greateſt riches, or the wealth of Atta- 
lus, Horat. Od. 1, 1, 12. ATT@LL1- 
Cay -orum, (ic. aulaca, vel peripetaſmata 
auro intexta), a kind of cnibroidered 


[3] 


AT-Y 


tapeſtry or hangings, Cic. Verr. 4, 12, 
which Attalus is {aid to have invented, 
Plin. 8, 48. Vieles Attalicae, Propen. 
2, 18, 19. Porticus aulaeis nobilis A. 
talicis, Id. 2, 32, 12. Alttalicus tory, 
a couch adorned with ſuch cloth, 1 
4» 5» 24. 

ATTH1S, -idis, the daughter of Cry, 
naus, who gave her name to the coun, 
try of Attica, Pauſan. 1, 2. ; Sir, 
9, 397. whence Auhides, Athenian wa. 
men, Stat. Theb. 12, 5 30. ; Marti, 
11, 54, 4 And ATTHIS is put for 
nightingale, from Philomela, an Athe.Þ 
nian woman, meta norphoſed into tha 
bird, Martial. 1, 54, 9.; alſo for 2 
ſwallow, from Progne, the lifter of 
Philomela, who was changed into a 
ſwallow, Id. 5, 68, 2.—@ 2. gil 
beloved by Sappho, Ovid. Ep. 15, 18. 

ATTICUs, (properly an adj. / 0 
belonging to Attica), a ſirname give: u toi 
Titus Fomponius, the friend ot Cicero, 
from his ſpcaking the Greek lik« a 
Athenian, or like a native of Attica, 
( Attice), Nep. Attic. 4. whence tie 
daughter of Atticus is called Arr. 
CULA, Cic. All. 4, 5: 

Arrius. See Accius. 

Arvs, or ATTYS, -Jis3 alſo ren | 
dis; or ATTIN, nis, a Phrygi 
young man, ( Phryz puer), the fav 
ite of Cybele, the mother of the g. ry 
who made him vow to her perp<tuz 
chaſtity z and for having violated li 
promiſe, puniſhed him witk infant, 
Upon which he mutilated himtel:, ( 
caftravit ), as all the prieſts ot tu 
goddeſs did, in imitation of his e 
ample, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 223,245: He 
( Cybeleius Attis) is ſaid to have beg 
changed into a pine tree, Ovid. 51: 
10, 103. ( Berecynthius Alliu, Perl. . 
93-) 

ATyYs, a Trojan youth, the favour 
ite of Iulus, from whom Virgil max 
the Latin family of the Att to be de. 
rived, in compliment to Attia, tt 
mother of Auguſtus, Aen. 5, 568. 

Ars Silvius, a king of Alba, Ir. 
I, 3. 

\TYs, the ſon of Croeſus 
by accident. Vid. ADRASTUS. 

| AVER 


Killed 
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AVE 
AVERRUNCUS, a god, who a- 


erted misfortunes, (maia averrunca- 


at), Varr. L. L. 6, 5.3; Gell. 5, 


2 


\vuFrla Aqua, a Roman aqueduct, 
Sf:crwards called MazTia, Plin. 31, 


oy - 24 


Cn. Aveipivs, a ſenator of prae— 


3 Worizm ra k, who, th. mgh blind, uſed 


o deliver his opinion in the e, 

hilkory, Cic. T uſc. 
1.59 When very old, he adopted 

reſtes, Cic. Vin. 19. 3 Dom. 13. 

4 T. Joripius, an eminent lawyer, 
Cie. Br. 48. who is thought to have 

Peen practor of Aſia, Cic. Flac. 19. 

ud the competitor of Cicero for the 

Fonſulſhip, Cic. Ait. 1, 1 

M. Avripivs Lurco, made an an- 


| . INCOME of 60 ,000 3 4, 
2 10, DE; 23. 


AUGA, v. e, -es, the daughter of 
Alcus, and the mother of Telephus 
$y Hercules, Hygin. 9g. & ioo. 

# AUGEAS, v. -ias, ac, a wing: of 
Elis, who is ſaid to have had a {tab'e 
wFlich held 3000 oxen, and had not 
Hercules 
kleaned it in one day, by turning the 


Exourſe of the river Alphcus or Pei.eus, 


i 
H7ygin. zo, according to Apollodorus, 
7 turning the courſe of both, 2, 5. 


AUGUSTA, a name firit given to 


. Pu, the wife of Auguſtus, T ac. 
| un. 1, 8. and aſter her to ſome of 
Ihe wives and other female relations 
ö of the lucceeding EMPErors, 7 
£232, 20. & 15. 23.; 1//l. 2, 89. 


T actt. un. 


AUGUST US, a ir name given to 


Octavius or Octavianus, the adopted 


Bon and ſucceſſor of Julius Caeſar, Suct. 
Mug 7. aud after him to the ſucceed- 
fig emperors; hence \UGUSTALES 
ucerdotes, vel Sudulcs, prieſts appointed 
to Auguſtus after his death, T actt. 
Winn. 1, 15. et 54. et 2, 83. el 3, 6.; 
. 2, 95. AUGUSTALES ldi, games 
Wnitituted i in houwur of Augult 8, { act th 
Gun. I, 15. & 54- \UGUSTANI egui- 
E, a body of cavalry, lo called by 
Nero, Tacit. un. 14, 15. AUGUS- 
Flaxl, Suet. Ner. 25. Angultinus, v. 
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A J T 
-eus, ſc. currus, Id. Claud. 11. 
Ocravivs.) 

Aviriinvs, a ſordid fellow, ſirna- 
med Cax1s. Dog, from his manner of 
living, Hor. Sat. 2, 2, 55. 

AULUS, a pracnomen common a- 
mong the Romans, marked by the let- 
ter A. as, A. Gellius; thus, Ful: Lex, 
is put for Lex Gabinia, Cic. Att. 6, 2. 

AUL1 FiLIvsS, i e. Afranius, Cic. 
tt: 1, 10. 

Aunvus, a Ligurian, the father of 
a warrior ſlain by Camilla, Virg. An. 
11, 700. 

AURORA, the goddeſs of the morn- 
ing, the daughter of Hyperion and 
Thea, Apollodor. 1, 2, 2. or Acthra, 
Hygin. Pracf. who fell in love with 
Tithonus, the ſon of Laomedon, Shpollo- 
dor. 3, II, 4+; Hygin. 270. whence ſhe 
is called by the poets the wife of Ti- 
thoaus, Ovid. Ep. 18, 111. ef 16. 199.3 
An, 2, $5 15+ 3- Firg. Men. 45. 447: 
beautifully and variouſly deſcribed, Id. 
Aen. 4, 6. 3, 389. & 521. 5, 105. 11, 
129.3 Ovid. Met. 2, 112. 1, 598. 2, 
144. 4, 628. &c. put for the caſt. ib. 
1, 61. and the morning, See Latin 
Diftonar . 

Auro. ycus, the ſon of Mercury 
and Chiane, ingenious at every kind of 
thett, who could turn whatever he 
gle into any colour he pleaſed. But 
he was at laſt detected by Sisyphus ; 


(Jid. 


who, while employed in making the 


detection, is ſaid to have ſeduced his 
daughter Anticica, who was afterwards 
married to Lacrtes, and became the 
CE of Ulyſſes ; hence Ulyſſes is 
ſuppoſed to have derived his craftineſs 
from his grandtather by the mother's 
lide, \utolycus, and from his alledged 
father 8 syphus, ZZygin. f. 200. & 201.3 
Ovid Met. 11, 312. &c.; Col. 1, 3, 7. 
(Lid. G. 451. ) 
Av FUMATIA, a goddeſs of fortune, 
worſhipped by Fimolcon, Nep. 20, 4. 
Au rou vox, -ontis, the charioteer 
of Achilles, Pirg. Hen. 2, 477.; Ovid. 
Triſt. 5, 6, 10. put for a charioteer, 
Cic. Roſe. 35. ; Add. ib. 7. 
AUTONOE, g, the daughter of 
Cadmus and /{:rmiine, the wife of A- 
riſtaeus, 


AUT 


riſtaeus, and mother of Actaeon, who 
is hence called Autondcius heros, Ovid. 
Met. 3, 198. -—Alfo the name of a 
play, Juvenal. 6, 72. 

P. Autronivs Paetus, elected con- 
ful with P. Sulla, a. u. 687, but con- 
demned for bribery, Cic. Syll. 1. ; Sal- 
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BAL 
per (cum adbibit) cornua ſumit, ib. 1, 249 


or, as Diodorus ſays, becauſe Bacchus 


firit taught the yoking of oxen, 1:5. 3. 
Bacchus is diſtinguiſhed by variou; 


epithets 3 Corymbifer, becauſe he de. Wi 


lighted 1 in ivy, and his votarics were * 


crowned with it, 


Ovid. Faſt. 1, 393. 


. luft. Cat. 18.; Dio, 36, 27. of courſe Racemifer, Id. Met. 15, 413. Lai Wi 
© 44 ' degraded from the rank of a ſenator, tiae dator, Virg. Aen. 1, 734. &c.- 
41 and declared incapable of enjoying any Adj. Bacchzus, v. -cius, et Bacchicus Wi 

q public oſſice, Id. 37, 25. He after- thus Bella Bacchzn, the wars of Bas. . 
75 


chus in India, Stat. Theb. 12, 79. 
Cornua, ib. 9, 435. Bacchei ululatu, WY 
Bacchean yellings, or the cries of th: 
prieſteſſes of Bacchus, Ovid. Met. 11, 
17. Baccheia dona, the gifts of Bus. 
chus, i. e. the vine, Virg. G. 2, 47 
Munera, A uſon. Moſell. v. 153 Serial 
Bacchica, garlands of ivy, Ovid. Tril. 
4 6, 2. 

Bac chi, a daughter of Bacchus 
from whom the Bacchiadae were de. 
ſcended, a family which ruled Corinth 


wards conſpired with Catiline and o- 
| thers againſt the ſtate, Salu?: Cat. 17. 
14 & 18. z Stet. Cacſ. 9. After the death 
ii of Catiline, he eſcaped to Greece, 
where Cicero, when forced into exile, 
was afraid of being attacked by him 
and his aſſociates, Cic. Att. 3, 2. & 7. 
. 188 As an orator, Cicero ſays his chief 
| j accompliſhment was a good voice, Brut. 
oh C8. 
"th AXILLA, a ſirname of the Servi- 
| hi, which, by dropping the x, was 


I” 


A 
”. « * 1 


© 2s 
1 


f 51 changed into ALa, (Veſter Axirra Ala 200 years, Strab. 8. p. 378. whence} 
i ; fadut eft fugd literae vaſlioris }, Cic. Or. Corinth is called Epbjre Bacchẽis, -idi,f 
vw 45. 'Fhe mother of M. Brutus, to whom Stat. Silv. 2, 2, 34 This family be 
i 8 Cicero inſcribed his book called Oxa- ing expelled, ſailed to Sicily unde 
if $ TOR, was of the gens Servilia, and Archias, one of their number, and] 
4 | therefore he ſays Peter Axilla, ib. built Syracuſe, Ovid. Met. 5, 407; 

ip Q. AXIUS, a fenator, intimate T hucydid. 6. 


BAGOAS, ge, a famous cunuc: 3 
at the Perſian court, (G. 620.), ſn 
poled to be uſed as a common nam: 
for a eunuch, Pun. 5, 12, 21. which 
is confirmed from Pliny, (Ju horto B. 
gou, ua enin vacant Spadones ), Plin. 14 


41. 9. Ovid makes the name Þx i 


with Cicero, Cell. 7, 3. who had a 
villa in the beautiful plains of Roſca, 
Cic. Ait. 4, 15. et 3, I5.; Parr. R. R. 
1 3, 2. He ſeems likewiſe to have been 

6. an uſurer, Cic. Alt. 1, 12 Suetonius 
ment10ns a letter of Cicero's to him, 
which is not now extant, Suet. Caef. 


it 9. Gous, voc. Bagoe, Am. 2, 2, 1. 

B. BALATRO, nis, an attendantÞ 
i BanryLo, -0nis, the name of a bank- on Maec@nas, Hor. Sat. 2, 8, 21. & 3 
„ er, Ter. Adel. 5, 7, 17. BALBUS, a native of Cadiz, made 
„ * BACCHIvs, the uame of a gladiator, a Roman citizen by Pompey, at the, 
FI Har. Sat. 1, 7; 20. requeſt of L. Cornelius Lentulus 

90 BAC CH Us, the ſon of Jupiter and whence he aſſumed the name of L 


1 Seméèle, the god of wine, (See G. 
ny 381.) Conitir uvue, the planter of 
If the vine, T bull. 2, 3, 67. ; Ovid. Me. 

4, 14. hence put for wine, Virg. G. 

2, 143+ 3 9 Rem. Am. 803.; Virg. 
G. 4, 102.; Sen. Herc. fur. 697. re- 

prelented with horns, Cornu infignis, 

Ovid. Art. Am. 3, 348. becaule wine 

makes people petulant and bold, Pau- 


Cornelius Balbus, Cic. Balb. a grau, 
favourite with Julius Cacſar, Cic. A, 
7, 3. by which means he afterwars Me 
even became conſul, a. u. 714, PW 
7, 431. 44. He died ſo rich, that «Wt 
left each Roman citizen 25 dear» 
r. 48, 52.; Vell. 2, 51. 

Corn. BALBUS, nephew to te, 
former, by his filter, called 229 N 
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%. . 8, 9. to diſtinguiſh him from 
5. 5.9 is uncle, who is called Major, Pin. 
ion 43. quaeſtor to Aſinius Pollio in 

d. pain, 1d. Fam. 10, 32. who triumph- 
were ed over the Garamantes, and was the 

Wt foreigner that enjoyed that ho- 
$4 x our, in. 55 53 Solin. c. 29. He 
_ built and dedicated a theatre, a. u. 741, 

Un: hich afterwards bore his name, Dio, 

* 1 25. 4 66, 24.; Suct. Aug. 29.; 

70. Plin. 5, 5+ 1 
mm Bari duo, two Stoic philoſophers, 
the! Cic. de Or. 3, 21.3 Brut. 42.; Fam. 3, 
I” F J 4-3 N. D. 1, 7. ; | 

Ba. BALLIO, the comic name of a 

ah procurer, Cic. Q. Roſe. 7.; Phil. 2, 6. 
25 from that of Plautus, Pſeud. 1, 2, 59- 
77 M. BAMBALIO, a nick-name gi- 

ven to the father of Falvia. Vid. Fa- 
chu, ; ; " - h f 
de . PanbATvs, the name of a Roman 
rind family, Suet. Cl. 21. 
= = BARCA, Barcas, or BarcHas, 

% be ſirname of Amilcar, the father of 
Fs Hannibal, Nep. 21, 1. hence Barci- 
7 "BS x4 familia, the family of Hamilcar or 
under BY Hannibal, Liv. 23, 13. So Barcina 

. faclio, the party at Carthage which fa- 
(7 BS voured Hannibal, Liv. 21, 2. & 9. et 

30, 7 & 42. Maximus ſecundum Bar- 
mn $4 ns dux, next to thoſe of the family 

[np of Barca, i. e. next to Hannibal and 
nale his brothers, Liv. 28, 12. 

* © BarDvs Caſſius, a friend to Cacſar 
„ and Antony, Cic. Phil. 13, 2. 
„15 $ BaxDvLis, a powerful Illyrican rob- 

B.. ber, Cice Of. - "wu $ 

© DBaxine, the name of a courteſan, 
adam Hor. Od. 2, 8, 2. 
i Barkvs, a perſon vain of his beau- 

made bf, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 30. 

t the © Baksing, ec, the wife of Alexan- 
ulus BR der, murdered by Callander, with her 
g L. S fon Hercules, Juflin. 15, 2. 

gra Basitivs, a partizan of Caeſar's, 
"4 Ai cho afterwards conſpire! againſt him, 
wWarG Cie. Fam. 6, 15. 

P 8% Basiuvs, an Iſtrian commander, on 
nat be I] the fide of Caeſar in the civil war, Lor. 
nan, | 4, 2.3 Lucan. 4, 416. 

N „Bas lrus, au orator in poor circum- 
1 te flances, and therefore dilregarded, Ja- 
wy = wal, 7, 145. 
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Bas1iLvs, a Roman governor, who 
plundered his province, Juvenal. 10, 222. 

Bass Axtus, voc. Baſsareu, (in three 
ſyllables), a name of Bacchus, Hor. Od. 
I, 18, 11. hence Baſſaricue comae, the 
hair of Bacchus, 7ropert. 3, 17, 30. 
Bass Axis, die, a prieſteſs of Bac- 
chus, Perſ. 1, 100. 

Bassvs, a poet, famous for his com- 
poſitions in Iambic verſe ; a friend of 
Ovid's, Tri. 4, 10, 47.; mentioned 
alſo by Propertius, 1, 4, 1. & 12. 

Bassvs Avuficius, an hiſtorian, in the 
time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, who 
wrote an account of the German war, 
Quindtil. 10, 1, 103. and allo of the 
civil war, Senec. Rhetor. Suaf. 6. Pliny 
the Elder began the hiſtory of his own 
time where Baſſus left off, Plin. Praef. 
et Plin. Ep. 3, 5. Neither of theſe 
works remains. 

Cagſius Bass us, a poet, contempo- 
rary with QuinCtiiian, 10, I, 96. 

Several others of the name of Baſſus 
are mentioned by the claſſics, Cic. Att. 
12, 5. Dundil. 6, 3, 27. &c.; Plin. 
Ep. 4, 15. & 4, 9. et 10, 32.3 Martial. 
Palſim. 

Baru virus, a young man of Sa- 
mos, the favourite of Anacreon, Her. 
Lhod. 14, 9.—f( 2. Allo a pantomime, 
Fuvenal. G, 63.; Tacit. Ann. 1, 54. 

BA'TTIS, -idis, a native of Cos, 
(Coa), Ovid. Pont. 3, 1, 58. the miſ- 
treſs of the poet Philetas, Id. N. 1, 

Re 

BATTUS, a Lacedemonian, who, 
with a colony from the iſland Thera, 
founded the city Cyrene in Libya, He- 
rodot. 4, 145,—164.; Pauſan. 10, 15.3 
Strab. 17. p. $37. from whom the Cy- 
renians ( Cyrenenſes) were called Bar- 
TIADAE, -arum, Sil. 3, 253. and the 
poet Callimichus, a native of Cyrenae, 
who gave out that he was deſcended 
from Battus, Strab. ib. is called BA'T- 
TIADES, -ae, Ovid. Triit. 5, 5 38. 
et in Ibin. 53. ; Stat. Silv. 5, 3, 157. 
Juſtin ſays that the founder of Cyrene 
was called ArisSTAEUS, and got the 
naute of Barrus, from a defect in his 
ſpeech, Tuſtin 13, 7. 

b First. the we of a ſhepherd, 
F whom, 


: a 


Serv. ad Aen. 9. 53. 
ſcribed, Sil. 55 221. Clauuian Zutr. 27 


B AU 


whom, for having violated his promiſe 
of ſecrecy, Mercury turned into a 
touch-ſtone, ([nptx), Ovid. Met. 2, 
687, 707. 

Bavcts, The, the name of a poor old 
woman, who, with her huſband Phile- 
mon, entertained Jupiter and Mercury, 
Ovid. Met. 8, 631. &c. hence put for 
any poor woman, Perf. 4, 21. 

BAVIUS, a contemptible poet in 
the time of Virgil, Virg. Ecl. 3, go. 

BrBR LX, jcis, a king of that part 
of Spain which lies among the Pyre- 
nean mountains, Sil. 3, 423. ; but the 
adjective is ſhort ; thus, nomen Bebry- 
cia duxere a virgine colles, the Pyrentan 
mountains derived their name from 
Pyreae, the daughter of Bebryx, Sil. 

420. 


374 
BELLER6PHON, 


ie; wel 


2 . . 
BEL LrROPHONTES, ae, an illuſtrious 


Corinthian, Cilttagu/ſhed ſor his chal- 
tity, and for his ſkill in horſemanſhip. 
He diſdained the. advances of Steno- 
boca, the wife of Proetus, king of Ar- 
be whence he is called Casrvus, 
for. Od. 3, 7. 15. and mounted on 
his horſe Pegaſus flew the monſter 
Chimaera, /See G. 393.) whence E 
ques iſſo melior Bellerophonte, an iucom— 
parable rider, Hor. Od. z, 12, 7. 
Bellerophontẽi equi humor, the fountain 
Hippocrene, formed by the ftroke of 
the hoof of Pegaſus, Propert. 3, 3, 2. 

BELLIENUS) a partizan of Pom- 
pey's, whoſe houſe was burnt by the 
mob after the funeral of Caeſar, Ci. 
Phil. 8, 15. 

BELLoNA, the goddeſs of war; 
ſaid to be the fiſter of Mars, La&anrt. 
ad Stat. Theb. 5, 155. But Claudian 
makes her the daughter of that god, 
Stilic. 2, 372. She is repreſented as 
his conſtant attendant, armed with a 
bloody whip, Virg. Aen. 8, 703.; Lu- 
can, 7. 569. and driving the horſes of 
his chariot, Stat. The. 7, 72. She is 


called HasTaTaA, Stat. Theb. 2 2, 719. 


becauſe before her temple at Rome 
there was a pillar called BeLLica, 
over which a ſpear uſed to be thrown, 
when war was proclaimed, Feſtus et 
Bellona is de- 
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144. et de quart. Conf, Honor. 12.—4 
temple was vowed to her by Appius 
Claudius while engaged i in battle, Liv, Ml 
10, 19. In this temple, which {ood BY 
without the walls of the city, the ſe. 
nate was often aſſembled, Liv. 26. 21. 
28, 9, & 38. 30, 22, & 40. 31, 47. 
33. 22, & 24. 39, 29. 42, 21. Phe 
prieſts of Bellona, { Bellonari ; Tura 
entheata Pellonae, Martial 12, 57, 1:.), 
uſed to cut their arms and ſhoulder; 
when performing her ſacred rites, [u. 
can. 1, 566. Tibull. 1, 5, 47. 

Berrovttus, the commander of | 

the firſt body of Gauls that croſſed th 
Alps, in the time of Tarquinius Pr 
cus; and having defeated the 'Tuſcau; Mt 
near the river Tiemus, took poſſeſſion 
of that country, and built the city of 
Milan Liv. 5, 34- 
BE LUS, the chief god of the Af. 
ſyrians, Plin. 37. 10. ſ. 55. ſuppoſd 
to be the ſame with Baar, ofte: 
mentioned in the Bible. 

BELvs, the Hercules of India, Ci. 
N. D. z, 16. 

Belus, a king of Pboenicia, the 
father of Dido, irg. Aen. 1, 621. 
deſcanded from a remote progenitor 
of the ſame name, Virg, ib. 729. La- 
tant. 1. 21. From him was ſprung 
Barcas, tlie founder of the family o = 
Hamilcar, and the companion of Dix 
do's flight from Tyre; hence call 
Belides juvenis, Sil. 1, 75. ; 

BeLvus, a king of Egypt, the i: 
ther of Aegyptus and Danaus, wiv ae 
hence called Belidae fraires, Stat. 
Theb. 6, 291. (nom. BELI DES, -;\ 
and the daughters of 1:anaus, 2 : 
naides, ) are called from their grand 
ther, Beiides, (nom. f. Betis, ain 
thus, Aſiduò repetunt quas perdant, De N 
lidos undas, they are continually takin; Bl 
up again the waters which they lobe = 
Ovid. Met. 4, 463. Vid. Daxavi 
One of them is alſo called Beltzs, dd, 
Senec. Herc. Oct. g60.— Palan-W 
des, one of the generals of the Greet 
in the Trojan war, is called the fon os 
this Belus, (BeLIipts, -ac,/ thong 
according to Scrxius, the ſeventh i 
deſcent from him, Virg. Aen. 2, 81. 
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BER 
W Bratxici, s, the name of ſcve- 
WE! qucens of Egypt, particularly of 
e. whoſe hair / Bereniceo vertice cae- 
„„ ris), was converted into a conſtella- 
ſtood Son, Catull. 64, 5. De Coma Berenices. 
eswick, a Jewiſh princeſs, of 


3 hom the Emperor Titus was ſo ſond, 
„at he promiſed to marry her, Suet. 
„ <7, 


Ty 2 7. She is called [ncefta by Juve- 
171 Il, Sat. 6, 157. becauſe ſhe was ſaid 


11. D have had commerce with her bro- 
ald Per King Agrippa, Joſeph. Aut. 20, 

Ze. with whom ſhe lived for ſome time 
eh acer the death of her huſband, Herod. 
. 4, & 5. while Feſtus was governor 


1 
5 = pf Judaca, Ads 25, 13. Tacitus men- 
pg Pons the paſſion of Titus for Queen 
'{-a1; erenĩce, Hit. 2, 2. and that ſhe even 
0, pleaſed Veſpaſian by the magniſicence 
ity of 2 pf her preſents, 76. 81. 


XZ Brrenice, (al. Pherenice), ſaid to 
e A; Fave been the only woman that was 
esa he daughter, ſiſter, and mother of 
e Pictors at the Olympic games, (Olym— 
Pionicarum ), Plin. 7, 41. and therefore 
C6 the only woman admitted to ſee the 
' "Frames, Val. Max. 8, 15. ext. 4, f. 
„ the Elclian. Var. Hiſt. 10, 1. = 
6% B&R, e, the nurſe of Semtle, 
„„the mother of Bacchus, Ovid. Mei. 3, 
278. 
GH a 3 the wife of Doryclus, Virg. 
ea Un 5, 620. 
1.18 Brrox, the daughter of Oceanus, 
all! Oceanitis, -Idis, ) and filter of Clio, 
irg. G. 4, 341. 
\- : BerOSvVs, a famous aſtrologer, to 
whom, on account of his divine pre— 
Stat dictions, the Athenians erected a ſla— 
uu at the public expence, with a, gilt 
D tongue, in the gymnaſium, Plin. 7, 37. 
Add. Fisruv. g, 7. He is thought to 


%% be the ſame with the hiſtorian men- 


„ Be tioned by Joſephus, who is ſaid to 


Ke! have been a prieſt of Belus at Baby- 
joe lon in the time of Alexander; lib. 1. 
contra Apion, and by Euſebius 10, 
% Praep. Evangel. p. 289. Edit. Rob. 
_ $7 

I. Calpurnius BESTIA, a conſul 
in the Jugurthine war, Sallut. Jug. 
27, &c. condemned by the Mamiliàn 
I law, Cic. Or. 27 70.3 Brut. 2 4+ 
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BIAS, -antis, a native of Priene in 
Tonia, one of the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece ; who, upon the taking of 
that city by the enemy, having fled 
without taking any of his effects with 
him, as others did, being aſked the 


cauſe, ſaid, oN MEA MECUM ro- 


To, I carry all my things with me, 


Cic. Paradox. 1. 

BizULUs, a ſirname of the Cal- 
purnn : ; 

M. BinG1.vs, the colleague-of ſu- 
lius Cac ſar in the conſulſhip, Cic. Har. 
Reſp. 22. Alt. 2, 19. et alibi paſſim. 

BION, -onis, a cekbrated ſophiſt 
and poet, born in Scythia, near the 
river Boryſthenes ; hence called Borys- 
thenites, Laert 4 46. contemporary 
with Socrates. ib. He came to A- 
thens, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


by his genius and wit, ib. Cicero men- 


tions one of his witty remarks, Tu. 
3 26. He imitated Archilochus and 
Hipponax in his poems; whence Bio— 
nẽi ſermones, the ſatires of Bion, or 
ſatirical compoſitions like thoſe of 
Bion, Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 60. 

BISALTIS, i, the daughter of 
Biſaltis or Biſaltes, who being viola» 
ted by Neptune in the form of a ram, 
brought forth the ram with a golden 
fleece, which carried Phryxus, Ovid. 
Met. 6, 117. Hyginus calls her, T hco- 
phane, 188. N 

Bis rox, nig, the ſon of Mars and 
Callirh6e, who built the city Biſtonia 
in Thrace ; whence the Thracians are 
called Biſlunes or Biſtonii; Biſlonii vi- 
ri, Ovid. Met. 13, 430. 

Birias, a nobleman at the court 
of Dido, Firg. Aen. 1, 738. 

Birias, the fon of Alcinor, an 
inhabitant of Mount Ida, the brother 
of Pandarus, Virg. Aen. , 672. ſlain 


by Turnus, 13. 703. et 11, 396. 


BITON, dns, the ſon of the 
prieſteſs of Juno at Argos, { Argiae 
ſucer dotis „ who one day at a ſolemn 
ſacrifice, when the mules were too 
long of coming, together with his 
brother Cleobis, drew the chariot of 
their mother to the temple, Where- 
upon ſhe arng payed the goddeſs 
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to beſtow on her ſons the greateſt re- 
ward that could be given to man by a 
god, they were both found dead next 
morning, Herodot. 1, 31. Cic. Tuſc. 
1, 47. Plutarch. de Conſolat. 

BLatsvs, a firname given to Ariſ- 
tacus, or Battus, the founder of Cy- 
rene in Africa, from his liſping man- 
ner of ſpeaking, Ovid. in [lin. 541. 
Tuſlin. 13, 7, Herodot 4, 55. —© 2. 
Alſo a firname of the family of the 
157. at Rome, Stat. Silv. 2, 1, 

Tacit. Hit. 1, 59. Quod donas, 
forks iſ» Blaſiãnum, you make the gift 
of Blaeſus; you call the feſtival inſti- 
tuted in honour of him. Fe Num Blagſia- 
num, Martial. 8, 38, 14. 

Bocca, Aris, a Mauritanian name, 
put for any Mauritanian or African, 
Junenal. 5 YO. 

Boccuus, a king of Mauritania, 
who delivered Jugurtha in chains to 
Sula, Salluft. Fug. 113. 

Bößruvs, a corver and ſtatuary, 
Cic. Verr. 4, 14. Plin. 33, 55. & 34, 
8. a Carthaginian, Pauſan. 5, 17. 

Botruus, a Stoic philoſopher, Cic. 
Div. 1, 8 et 2, 20. Laert. 7, 143, 
&c. 

Bog bps, i, a king of Maurita- 
nia Tingitana, Cic. Fam 10, 32. 

M. BerAxvus, a friend of Cicero's, 
Cic. Fam. 13, 77. 

Bor Axvs or Bollanut, a cholerie or 
irritable perſon, who kept thoſe who 
were apt to be impertinent at a diſ- 
tance 3; whence Horace ſays of him, 
0 te, Bolane, cerebri felicem, O Bola- 

nus, happy in having a brain or tem- 
per caſily ruffled or irritate, Sat. 1, 
Q, 11. et ili Scholiaft, But others ſup- 
poſe Bolanus to have been a dull 
phlegmatic man, who could bear pa- 
tiently any impertinence or inſipid diſ- 
courſe, Cruguius. The firlt interpre- 
tation, however, ſeems preferable ; 
whence cerebroſus 1s put for iracundus, 
puſſionate, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 21. 

BomiLcaR, Aris, a Carthaginiin 
general, cruciſied on ſuſpicion ot trea- 
ſon, called REx, from his being ſuſ— 
prcted of aſpiring at ſovereignty, / 
fin. 22z 7. 
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Cur ſerus verſure boves, et plan! 'ra 


BRE 


Bom1r.carR, a commander of tl 
Carthaginian fleet, Liv. 23, 41. 20 
36, &c. | 

BONA, vel Boxa Dea, the nan 
of a goddeſs among the Romans, wor 
ſhipped only by women, Cic. Al. 1, 
12. et 2, 4. Haruſp. Reſp. 17. Don 
40. Templum ejus virum introire non || 
cebat, Macrob. Sat. 1, 12. Sacra B 
nae maribus non adeunda deae, Tibul. 1 
6, 22. It was thought that any muß 
that ſaw them would be deprived a 
ſight, ih. 24. Add. Ovid. Faſt. 5, 1,88 
Kc. Art. 3, 637, et 243, Juvenal. 6, 
314, el 2, 86. Propert. 4, 9, 25. 

BooTEs, -ae, vel i, (i. e. bubulcy, 
the ox-driv er), a conſtellation near th 
Urſa Major, Hygin. Aſtron, 2, 
called alſo Arctophylax, Cic. N. J 
8 42. This name was given to Ar 

3, the ſon of Caliſto, when uy 
ted into a conſtellation, (G. 4% 
called piger, from the ſlowneſs of f 
motion, Juvenal. 5, 23.; Ovid. Tul 
3, 405. ; tardus, Id. Met. 2, 172. 
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Bootes, Propert. 3, 5, 35. 
BO RE A8, ae, a king of Thracy 
who married Orithyia, the daug hie 
of Erechtheus, king of Athens, Ha, 
dot. 7, 189. or according to Ovid cu. 
ried her off, Met. 6, 707. and had by 
her twins, Calais and Zethes, who re. 
lembled their father in having wings 
Ovid. in Thin. 713. Boreas was fait 
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to have power over the winds, ani 


was afterwards worſhipped by the 4AÞ 
thenians as the god of the not 
wind, Herodot. ib. 
ſcribes him, ib. 690, &c. 
BosTar, a Carthagmian prophet, 
Sil. Jz 047. 
BRxaxchus, a ſon of Apollo, S 
T »eb. 3, 479. called by the ſame e. 
os with his facher IN roxsus, . 
8, 198. Apollo is alſo called BAG 
oc Mel. 1, 17. pr. and thei 
prieſts of his temple in Ionia, BEN 
CHIDAE, Pin. 15, 29, 7. 30, Ammian. > 
Marcellin. 29, m. . 
B&+xNus, a general of the Gauls, - 
who took Rome, Liv. 5, 38, Kc. 
(G. 220.) —— J 2. Another, wil 
attempted . 
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8 Fock into the ſea, Virg. Cir. 28 5, — 295. 
Minu. 8 
e, that ſhe was ſaved by ſome fiſhers, 
Gals, i 
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tempted to plunder the temple of 


Apollo at Delphi, but was miracu— 


Concerning the 
anner authors differ, Juſtin. 24, 6, 
c.; Propert. 3, 13, 51.; Pauſan. 
3.5 Val. Max. 1, 1, 18. 

Baiinrus, (3 ſyll.) a huge giant, 
je ſon of Caelus and Terra, ſaid to 


Fave an hundred hands, (centumgemi- 


Su), Virg. Aen. 6, 287. called alſo 
Regacon, ib, 10, 565. whence Prä- 


4 erp- 35 188. 


Jus, -a, um, Claudian. de Rapt. Pro- 


Ba IMO, u, ſ. a name of Hecite 


Sr Proſerpine, Propert. 2, 2, 12.; Stat. 
8%. 2, 3, 38. 


Br1iSAEUS, a name of Pacchns, 


1 ither from Briſa, a promontory of Lel- 


bus, where he was worſhipped, or from 
Tri/a, a lump of preſſed grapes z—add- 


d as an epithet to the poct Accius, 
Perſ. 1, 96. becauſe poets were ſup- 


poſed to be under the protection of 


acchus. But ſome here read Di- 


bie, che name of a tragedy of Agci- 


Us. 


PRIS EIS, dis, voc. Briset, a native 


f Lyrneſſus, a city of Troas, remark- 


able for her beauty; who fell to the 


t of Achilles, in the diſtribution of 


he captives, when that city was taken 


Dy the Greeks, 


e mother of Domitius Nero, 

nn. 12, 25, 41, 68, &c. and at laſt 

Ppoiſoned by Nero, ib. 13, 16. ; Suct. 

er. 33. 

7 Stat. . l 

me e. 
| 


3 RAN- 


Sec Geog. p. 446. 
BRITANNICus, the ſon of Claudius 


Sy Meſſalina; ſo called becauſe under 
hat emperor a part of Britain was ſub- 
Wucd, Juvenal. 6, 124; Tacit. inn. 11, 
1. et 12, 2. deprived of the ſucceſſion 
o the empire by the art of Agrippina, 


Ae. 


BriTOMART1S, a nymph, the 


Wavghter of Jupiter and Carme, a fa- 
pourite of Diana, who being beloved 


Sy Minos king of Crete, to avoid fall- 


ig into his power, threw herſelf from a 
,allimach. in Dian. 18y, &. But others 


ho hid her under their nets, \txTve,) 


py e | 
„ Kc. Pence ſhe was allo called Dictyw- 
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Big. ; Ovid. 15. 837. 


BRU 


„A, Diodor. 5, 76.3; Anton. Liletalie 
Metaph. c. 40. 

Brxomivs, a name of Bacchus, ( 
Tv Bpewiiv, a fremendo,) from the noiſe 
of thunder at his birth, Ovid. Met. 4. 
11. Lucan. 5. 73. hence Bromius, a 
um; Hromii remi, the oars of the ſhi 
of Bacchus, Claudian. de Conſul. Stilic. 3, 
305. 

BroxTrs, ge, one of the Cyclopes, 
who forged Jupiter's thunger-bolts, 
(Brow) Virg. den. 8, 424. oy 

BroTEas, -ae, one of the Lapithae, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 262.—© 2. Alſo a noted 
boxer, ib. 5, 107. 

BrzoTHEvs, vel BROT HF As, a ſon of 
Vulcan, who being mocked for his de- 
formity, threw himſelf into the fire, and 
was conſumed by the flames, Ovid. in 
Ihin. v. 519. But ſome think this 
paſſage has been interpolated. 

BRUTUS, the firname given to 
Lucius Junius, who cxpelled the 'Tar- 
quins, from his apparent itupidity, Liv. 
1, 66. (G. 204.) Brutus erat flulti ſapi- 
ens imitator, ut efſet T utus ab inſidiis, dire 
Seperbe, tuis, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 717. called 
Ur rox, becauſe he revenged the cruelty - 
of king Tarquin, and the rape of Lu- 
cretia by his fon Sextus, Firs. Aen. 6, 
a He puniſhed hia 
own ſons with death for conſpiring to 
reſtore the regal government, ih. 820. z 
Liv. 2, 5. It ſeems this action was 
blamed by ſome in the time of Virgil. 
The poet therefore makes Anchiſes add, 
Utcunque ferent ea fata.minores ; Vincet 
amor patriae, laudum que immenſa cupidog 
ib. 823. Propertius praiſes this deed, 
by joining the ſecures or axes of Brutus 
with the courage of Decius, 4, 1, 45. 
Brutus fell in battle, fighting with 
Aruns Tarquinius, Liv. 2, 6. 

M. Junius Bxurus, a tribune, who 
ſupported the Oppian law concerning 
the dreſs of matrons, Liv. 34, 1. He 
was afterwards made praetor, Id. 35, 
24. and conſul, Il. 40, 59. 

D. (al. A.) Junius PxvTus, conſul 
with Scipio Africanus Minor, a. 6:6, 
Cic. Brut. 22. was put in priſon by the 
tribune Curiatius, Cic. Legg. 3, 9. Ha- 
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Ting conquered the Gallarri in Spain, 
he obtained a triumph, Cic. Balb. 17. 
whence he got the firname of Gar- 
LAECUS, Pell. 2, 5. He was a good 
Greek ſcholar, (Graece doftus,) Cic. 
Brut. 28. and fo fond of poetry, that 
he adorned the entrances to the temples 
and monuments of his family by in- 
ſcribing on them the verſes of his friend 
Attius, the poet, Cic. Arch. 11. 

M. Junius BRUTUS, the ſon of 
M. Brutus, lieutenant to the conſul 
Lepidus in Ciſalpine Gaul, who was 
put to death by order of Pompey after 
having ſurrendered himſelf, P/utarch. in 
Pomp. et Brut. Appian, B. C. 2, p. 497. 
His mother Servilia was ſiſter to Cato 
by the mother's ſide, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 1. 
of the family of Scrvilius Ahala, who 
flew Spurius Maelius. Brutus having 
loſt his father when very young, was 
educated with great care by his uncle 
Cato. Being adopted by his uncle 

. Servihus Caepio, he is ſometimes 
called Q. Cazrio. Bxurus, Appian. 
ibid. Cic. Phil. 10, 11.; Att. 2, 24.3 or 
ſimply, Q. Caepio, Cic. Fam. 7, 21. 
Dio. 41, 63. 

Brutus, not only in youth, but 
through the whole of his life, applied 
with the greateſt attention to ſtudy. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctrines of all the fects of the 
Greek philoſophers ; but he chiefly 
eſteemed the old academy, or the Plato- 
niſts, Plutarch. in Brut, He wrote books 
on various ſubjects, Cic. Ait.12, 5. et 12, 
8.; Acad. 1, 3.; Fin. 1. 4. and Cicero 
in{cribes ſeveral of his books to him, 
Cie, Brut. 1. Orat. 1. Tuſc. 1. &c. 
The talents and virtues of Brutus pro- 
cured him univerſal reſpect, ib. But 
ſome circumſtances are mentioned by 
Cicero concerning his connection with 
uſurers not much to his credit, Cic. Ait. 
5, 21. 4 6, 1, &c. In the civil war 


between Pompey and Caeſar, though he 
hated - Pompey, as the murderer of his 
father, yet he joined lus party, thinking 
it leſs dangerous to the liberty of his. 
country than that of Caeſar, Plutarch. 
(ic. Att. 11, 4. He was preſent in the 
battle of Pharſalia; but after the de- 
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friendſhip of Brutus. 
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feat of Pompey, he ſubmitted to tu 
conqueror. Caeſar had particularl; 
charged his officers to ſpare Bruty, 
out of tenderneſs to his mother Serw ii 
lia, of whom Caeſar in his youth ha 
been paſſionately fond; and afterwars, 
continued his attachment, ſo that ſon: 
alleged Brutus was his ſon, Plutarch 
Brut. Suet. Cacſ. 50. Appian. 2, 498. 
Whutever be in this, Caeſar not only 
forgave him, but inſtantly received hin 
into favour. When about to make u 
expedition into Africa againſt Cato aud 
Scipio, he committed to Brutus the 
government of Cifalpine Gaul, when 
he conducted himſelf with the greateif 
prudence and integrity, 
Brutus, after his return to Rome, di 
vorced his wife Claudia, without an 
ground of complaint, for the ſake ofma.M 
rying Porcia, the daughter of Cato an! 
widow of Bibulus; for which he va 
much cenſured, Cic. Att. 13, 9. et ic 
A. U. 709, Caeſar made him city pra 
tor in preference to Caſſius. But th 
favours of Caeſar could not gain ti 
He could n«| 
bear the thoughts of owing to a ma 
ter thoſe preferments which he ſhoul!Þ8 
have received from a free people. H 
therefore always behaved to Caclaſf 
with diſtance and reſerye. By the al 
of Caſſius, who was married to his lift; 
he was brought to join*the conſpiracÞ 
againſt Caeſar, Plutarch. But Dio make 
Brutus the author of the plot, 44, 
and ſays that he brought Caſſius 1M 
join in it, 10. 14. To this undertaki 
Brutus is ſaid to have been prompt: 
by various intimations from unk noc 
hands. Under the ſtatue of Bru 
who expelled Tarquin were write 
theſe words, O that we had a Brutus 0 
O that Brutus were alive ! The tribuu 
on which he ſat as praetor was fil 
each morning with ſuch inſcriptions ſ 
theſe; “ You are afleep, Brutus 
« You are not a true Brutus, Plutar" 
in Brut. Dio. 44, 12. ; Appian. B. 
2, p-. 498. ; Suet. Caeſ. 80. He 
confirmed in his purpoſe by the ge" 
diſcontent at Cacſar's uſurpation ; "a 
thought that the only way of free" 
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country, was by cutting off the 
urper. Hence pe, uled to de- 
irc, that of all the conſpirators, Eru- 

alone ated from virtuous motives, 
Warth that the reſt were actuated by pri- 
lome ie malice and envy, Plutarch. in Br. 
char, when attacked by the conſpira- 
495. (s in the ſenate-houſe on the Ides of 
only rh, a. u. 710, ſeeing Brutus ruſhing 
hin, bim, is reported to have ſaid in 
xe u Wreck, And are you among them; you, my 
0 and... / Suet. Caeſ. 82. But Dio denics 
s the e truth of this fact, 44, 19. and Plu- 
when arch takes no notice of it, in Brut. Ap- 
eatet an ſays, that Caeſar at firſt made a vio- 
et reüſtance, but that being ſtruck by 
ie, c rutus, he covered his face with his robe, 
it a ud quietly ſubmitted to his fate, Bell. 
f ma. Ts. 2, p. 502. Suctonius ſays, that 
0 and e never uttered a word, ib. The in- 


o this 
11arl} if 
"Ut ug, 1 
* . N 

>ervi. 


1 had 


© we aieity of Brutus and his party, after 
et io perpetrating the deed, ruined their 
* Fauſe. Vid. Ocravius et Ax roxius. 
ut tg 


ut tg Brutus and Caſſius being forced to 
in ti are Rome by the art of Antony, 


d na Itter remaining for ſome time in Italy, 
| ms Paſſed over into Greece. They were 
_ Frery where received with the greateſt 


honour, particularly at Athens; where 
brazen ſtatues were erected to them, nigh 


Cacik 


the u go thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
s (111 Whom the Athenians regarded as the 
pic ET clverers of their country from the ty- 
Make 8. : 


Fanny of the ſons of Piſiſtratus, about 
4, 68 years before, Dio. 47, 20. Caſlius 
us et out for the province of Syria,'which 


aki e ſoon 7 maſter of. Brutus re- 
ompteſ nained at Athens, hearing and conver- 
know! ung with the philoſophers, as if he had 
Brut vothing elſe in view. He ſecretly, 


writ however, made preparations for war. 


us 1 


e At length he began to act openly, and 
ribun ith ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time 
's file de collected a great army, equipped a 
tions 3 


Nunierous fleet, and got poſſcſſion of all 


utus: ; Greece and Macedonia, Plutarch. in 


lular" rut.; Dio. 47, 21, and 22.; Vell. 2, 
. 0869. ; Liv. Epit. 118. 

He , Brutus and Caſſius having joined 
gel "WMheir forces, came to a deciſive engage- 
n ; "rent with Antony and Octavius in the 
free! plains of Philippi. In this battle iru- 


ue, who was oppoſed to Octavius on 


0-3 


through his body. 
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the right wing, gained the victory and 
took the camp of Octavius. But An- 
tony was equally ſucceſsful againſt Caſ- 
ſius on the left; who having retreated 
to ſome riſing grounds adjoining, ſent a 
centurion to enquire what Brutus was 
doing, for the duſt intercepted his 
view. The centurion fell in with a 
body of cavalry which Brutus had ſent 
in queſt of Caſſius, and returned ſlowly 
with them as if there was no danger. 
Caſſius obſerving theſe cavalry ap- 
proach, and taking them for .the e- 
nemy, ordered Pandärus, his freedman, 
to kill him. The centurion ſeeing the 
fatal effects of his tardineſs, alſo flew 
himſelf, Prutus lamenting the fate of 
Caſſius, called him the“ laſt of the 
© Romans.” Having now become ſole 
commander of both armies, he wiſhed 
to decline battle; and if he had done 
ſo, Antony and Octavius mult have 
yielded, as they were in the utmoſt 
want of proviſions. Beſides the fleet 
of Brutus under Statius Murcus and 
Aenobarbus had gained a great victory 
over the fleet of the Triumviri, under 
Domitius. But fearing the deſertion 
of his men, whom Antony and Octavi- 
us uſed every art to ſeduce, he was led 
to riſk a ſecond battle; in which, after 
an obſtinate conflict, he was entirely 
defeated. Hearing that a number of 
his friends had joined-the conquerors, 
and being ſurrounded on all hands, ha- 
ving taken each of his friends by the 
hand, he addreſſed them with a chear- 
ful countenance, and exhorted them to 
provide for their ſafety. Then with- 
drawing with two or three of his par- 
ticular confidents, he fell on his ſword 
and expired. Some ſay, that Strato, 
his former fellow ſtudent, at his earneſt 
entreaty, held the ſword, with his face 
turned away ; and that Brutus ruſhed 
upon it with ſo much violence, that 
entering at his breaſt, it paſſed quite 
Antony honoured 
Brutus with a ſplendid funeral, and ſent 
his aſhes to his mother Servilia, Plu- 
tarch. Suetonius ſays that Octavius 
ient che head of Brutus to Rome to be 
put below the ſtatue of Caeſar, wet. 


Aug. 
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Aug. 13. But according to Dio, it 
was thrown into the fea, in a tempeſt 
during the paſſage from Dyrrhachium, 
47, 46. Dio alſo relates, chat Brutus 
before his death repeated in Greek 
this ſaying of Hercules; “ O virtue, 
« thou art an empty name: TI have 
« worſhipped thee as a goddeſs, but 
« thou art the flave of fortune,” 47, 
49- 80 Florus, Moriens (fc. Brutus) 
Mavit, n non in re, ſed in verbo tantum efſe 
virtulem, 4, 7, 11. to which Horace is 
ſuppoled to allude, Eh. 1, 6, 32. et 7, 
41. Plutarch relates on the authority 
of Volumnius, who was then with Bru- 
tus, that Brutus, the night before his 
death, repeated two verſes; the one of 
which was from the Medes of Euripi- 
des: Puniſh, great Jove, the author 
of theſe ills,”* (meaning Antony ;) the 
ether he fays he had forgotten, Plu- 
tarch. in Brut. fin. 

Brutus and Caſſius are ſaid to have 
fallen by the ſwords with which they 
flew Caclar, Dio, 48, iv 80 Suct. Caefe 
89. Brutus was then about forty years 
old, Liv. Epil. 124. according to Vel- 
leius Paterculus, only thirty -ſeven, J. 2. 
c. 72. 

Plutarch obſerves, that Providence 
determined Brutus to fizht before he 
heard of the ſucceſs of his fleet, in or- 
der to remove out of the way the only 
man who was able to reſiſt him ( Octa- 
vius) who was deſtined to change the 
government of Rome from a republic 
into a monarchy, in Bruto, He might 
have {aid more jullly, that. Providence 
involved the Romans in a long and 
bloody civil war, in ſupport of the 
moit profligate characters, and finally 
tubjected them to the molt ignominious 
ſervitude, as a pumſhment for their 
crimes, and ſor their cruelties to the 

nations which they ſabducd. Vid. Hor. 
Od. 1, 35+ 33. „ 2, 1, 29. ; Epod. 7. 
ad fun. 16, 1. &c.; Juvenal. 4, 37. ei 
6, 292. et 8, 98. &c. 

A conſiderable time before the bat- 
tle of Philippi, a ſpectre is ſaid to have 
appeared to Brutus one night, while 
fitting alone 1 * his es „which, 
upon Brutus ating, © Who art thou!“ 
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anſwered, * I am thy evil genius, B 
tus; thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philip. 
pi.” „Then,“ ſays Brutus, SLY 8 
being diſcompoſed, « I will ſee the 
there,” The ſame ſpectre is faid ty 
have appeared to Brutus a ſecond tine 
on the night before the laſt battle, 4, 
pian. Bell. Civ. 4. P. 658. ; Pluari, 
in Brut. ; 
All the ancient writers agree in «| 
tolling the virtues of Brutus; but the 
generally condemn his conſpiring x 3 
guinſt Caeſar, Yell. 2, 72. Appius. 8 
666. &c. Vid. fraecipue Senec. de H 
ref. 2, 20. The friends of Caeſar chef 
ged Brutus and his aſſociates with ba 
ingratitude for killing their benefattuÞ 
but Cicero and the republican par, 
applaud them, for having preferred ui 
liberty of their country to the obig 
tions of private friendſhip, Cic. Phil: 
X 11. IE 
D. Junius BRUTUS, one of d 
conſpirators azainit Caciar, of the (2n:Þ 
family with Marcus, but not very rf 
ly related to him. He was adopt 
by A. Po humius Allinus, and mere | 
is ſometimes called Decimus Brutus 4 2 
Linus, Appian. B. C. 2, 407. He 10 
attended Cacfar, and, though a you 
man, was greatly truited by him 1n 
Gilid wars, Carf. B. G. 3, II, & 11 
7, 9, & 87. In the civil war Cali 
gave Brutus the command of his ter 
at the ſiege of Marſeilles, Caef. 5 
1, 36. where Brutus acted with gr | 
courage and ability, ib. 56, 57. Kc. | 
3, 6. &c. He was in fo great for 3 
with Cacfar, that, when about to GE 
part to the Parthian war, he appoint 
Brutus to the command of ble 9 
Gaul and to the conſulſhip of the 
lowing year, and even named him | 
cond heir of his eſtate in ſailure of 1 
firſt; ſo that people were particula 
ſurpriſed at his joining the conſpl 
cy, Cic. Phi. 10, 7. When Cari 
heſitated about going to the cn: 
houſe on the fatal ides of March, 
account of certain omens, as Well as 
bad health, Decimus Brutus, by 1s 
culing his apprehenſion of omen?, 2 
by repreſenting how 1mproper it wo! 


Bru. 
1iliy 
hou I 
ther 
id u 
iwo expence, for the diverſion of the city, 
y theſe gladiators the conſpirators 
WS were guarded, when, after killing Cae- 
= (ar, they took refuge in the capitol, 
W 3 Appian. 2. p. 503.; Dio, 44. 21. ; Plu- 
arch. in Caeſ. et Brut. 
taken poſſeſſion of his province of Ciſ- 

alpine Gaul 
maintaining an army againſt Antony. 
2 Being belieged by Antony at Mutina, 
be defended himſelf with great bravery, 
till he was relieved by the conſuls Hir- 
BS tius and Panſa, and Octavius. 
the conſuls being ſlain, and Octavius 
having concluded an alliance with An- 
tony and Lepidus, Decimus Brutus 
being deſerted by his ſoldiers, and at- 
tiempting to eſcape into Macedonia to 
bis nameſake Brutus, was taken by the 
ſoldiers of Antony, and put to death, 
Vill. 2, 64.; Appian. 3. p. 588. ; Val. 
Max. 9, 13, 3. ; 


- by nv 


-Prutus, Pell. 2, 72. 
{F2eque partes, the party of Brutus and 
aus, 16. 74. Conſilia inire coepi Bru- 
na plane (veſtri enim haec ſunt propria 
Wonoumis ) reipublicae hiberandae, like thoſe 
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and determined him to go, Suet. Cae/. 
g.; Dio, 44, 18. Brutus was poſ- 
ſeſſed of an immenſe fortune, and ſup- 
ported a band of gladiators at his own 


Brutus having 


ent about 400,000 l. in 


But 


Dio, 46, 53. 
Marcus and Decimus Brutus were 


believed to be lineally deſcended from 
I.. Brutus, who expelled Tarquin, by 
bis third fon ; whence he is ſaid to be 
the author of their nobility, ( Pranceps 
FE pobilitatis Brutorum), Cic. Phil. 17 6.; 
"FIT uſc. 4, 1. and Atticus, at the requett 
of M. Brutus, drew up a genealogy of 
the Junian family from its firſt origin, 
ep. Att. 18. 
irt Brutus was of Patrician rank, and 
tat of the conſpirators againſt Caeſar 
„ lcbeian, the latter were {uppoſed by 
wany not to have been ſprung from the 
„mer, Plutarch. in Brut. pr.; Dionyſ/. 
. 7. 292.; Dio, 44, 12.; Vid. Manut. 
#9 primam Ep. Cic. ad Brut. 


But as the family of the 


BxuTiana caſtra, the camp of M. 
Brutianae Caſſia- 


Brutus, Cic. ad Brut. i 5. 
PuzasT1s, a name given by the E- 


49 ] 
ve to diſappoirt the ſenators, who were 
Vvaiting his arrival, removed his ſcruples, 


BUT 
gyptians to Diana, Ovid. Met. 9, 690. 


whence the city BuBasTvus was named, 
and the country around it, BunasTT- 
TES Nomos. - Here meetings were 
annvally held in honour of Diana, He- 
rodot. 2, 59, 137. & 156. and ſacred 
rites performed in her temple, called 
BuBAsT14, -orum, Gratian. Cyneg. 42. 
BucteyeHALvs, the horſe of Alex- 
ander the Great, ſo named, either from 
his ſtern aſpect, or from the figure of 
a bull's head (eg e622») being brand- 
ed on his ſhoulder, Pln. 8, 42 f. 64.3 
Solin. c. 45. He would admit no one 
to ſit on his back but Alexander; and 
when that king wiſhed to mount him, 
he is ſaid to have kneeled to receive 
him, 1b. et Curt. 6, 5, 18. When this 
horſe died, Alexander celebrated his 
funeral obſequies, and built a city (cal- 
led BucteHALUS, v. -a, v. ei) round 
his tomb, 7b. et Curt. 9, 3, 23.; Plin. 
6, 20.; Gell. 5, 2.; Arrian. 5, 3. 
BurALvus, a ſculptor and ftatua 
of Chios, who expoſed the deformity 
of the poet Hipponax to ridicule by 
an image he made of him; on which 
account the poet, being greatly incen- 
ſed, wrote ſo bitter a ſatire againſt Bu- 
palus, that he is ſaid to have hanged 
himſelf. But Pliny ſays this report 
falle, Pln. 36, 5. Others fay that he 
and his brother Anthermus were only 
obliged to leave Epheſus. Hence, 
however, Horace calls Hipponax, A- 
cer hoftis Bupals, Epod. 6, 14. 
Buxus, vel Burrus, 1. e. Pyrrhus. 
Burrum ſemper Ennius, nunquam Pyrr- 
hum dicebat, Cic. Orat. 45. ; Quinctil. 
ly 4, 15. | 
BURRUS Afranius, praefe ct of the 
practorian guards, Tac. Ann. 12, 42. 
the governor of Nero, 16. 13, 2. by 
whom his death was ſuppoſed to have 
been haitened, ib. 14, 51. 
 Busiris, -is, vel Ii, a king of E- 
gypt, who uſed to ſacrifice his gueſts 
to his gods; whence he is called illau- 
datus, infamous, Virg. G. 3, 5. and 
his altare immites, cruel, Stat. T heb. 12, 
154. He was ſlain by Hercules, Apol- 
lodor. 2, 11.; Ovid. Art. um. 1, 647. 
BU TEO, dani, thy ſirname of a fa- 
& mily 


BUT 


mily of the Fabii, Liv. 23, 22. 30, 26. 
33. 24. &c. derived from a hawk (Bu- 
teo) perching on the ſhip of one of 
them when commanding a fleet, which 
was reckoned a lucky omen, Plin. 10, 
8ſ. 9. | 

BUTES, ae, the ſen of Teleon, 
one of the Argonauts, Apollodor. 1, 16.; 
Hyęgin. 14. the father of Eryx by Ve- 
nus. Hygin. f. 260.; Apolloder. 1, 9, 25. 
2. A pugiliſt of great bulk, de- 
ſcended from Amy cus king of Bebry- 
cia or Bithynia, flain by Dares in a 
combat of the ceſtus. Virg. Aen. 5. 372. 
z. A Trojan, flain by Camilla, ib. 
11, 690. 

BuzyGEs, , (1. e. Boum jundtor), 
an Athenian, who is ſaid to have firſt 
ploughed with harneſſed oxen, (oven 
et aratrum invent), Plin. 7, 56. ; Varr. 
R. R. 2, 5, 4. which invention is com- 
monly aſcribed to Triptolemus, Serv. 
ad Virg. G. 1, 19. et Plin. ib. 

ByBLis, dis, the daughter of Mi- 


letus, ( Miletis, -idis), by the nymph. 


Cyane, who fell in love with her bro- 
ther Caunus; but being rejected by 
him, and on that account waſted with 
grief, was, by the compaſſion of the 
gods, turned into a fountain, {Sic /ac- 
v ymis conſumpta ſuis Phoebzia Byblis Ver- 
titur in fontem), Ovid. Met. 9, 449,— 
665. She is called Phoebera Byblis, be- 
cauſe Miletus was the ſon of Apollo, 
ib. 662. But ſhe is alſo ſaid to have 
ended her life by a halter, Ovid. Art. 
Am. 1, 284. 


C. 

CABALLUS, the ſirname of a 
Roman family, Martial. 1, 42, 17. Non 
es Scxtius ule (Caballus), ſed caballus, 
You are not equal to Sextius Caballus 
in wit, but a mere beaſt or horſe, ib. 20. 

CACUS,. a monſter that emitted 
flames from his mouth, the fon of V ul- 
can, who reſided in a cave on mount 
Aventine, and infeſted the neighbour- 
ing country by his thefts and robberies. 
Having ſtolen ſome of the cattle of 
Hercules, he was -{lain by that hero, 
Liv. 1, 7.; Firg. Aen. 8, 193,268. ; 
Ovid. Faſt. 1, 551. &c. 
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CADMUS, the ſon of Agtner, 
agenorides), who founded Thebes, 
See G. 426.), and is ſaid to have 

brought the knowledge of letters from 

Phoenicia into Greece; hence Cadmi 


nigellae filiae, letters, Auſon. Epiſt 21, 


filiolae atricolores, Ib. 29. 


CapmEins, dis, f. a daughter of 
Cadmus ; Capmt vs, v. -E1vs, , un, 
deſcended from Cadmus. Errant ju. 
rentes impiae Cadmeides, i e. Agave, 
Ino, Aubonoe, the daughters of Cal. 


mus, who tore Pentheus to pieces, Se. 


ner. Herc. fur. 759. Talibus ignaran | 
Juno Cadmeida diftis Formarat, i. e. Se. 
mele, the daughter of Cadmus, Ovid. 
Met. 3, 287. Cadmeis domus, for Cad. 
mea, the houſe or family of Cadmus, F 
ib. 4, 545. Matres Cadmeides, the 
Theban matrons, ib. 9, 304. Con. 


gerant tefts Cadmeida nubibus arcen, cb. 


vered with clouds, they had reached 
the citadel of Thebes, ib. 6, 217. cal. Þ 
led CabufFA, Nep. Pel. 1. Thiuf 
Cadmeac, Thebes built by Cadmny 
Propert. 1, 7, 1. Juventus Cadmc a, 
the Theban youth, Stat. Theb. 5, 
600. 
of the palace of Oedipus, or of li; Þ 
ſons, ib. 1, 123. Mater Cadmaa, A- 
gave, the daughter of Cadmus, and 
mother of Pentt:eus, Senec. Oedip. 1006. 
So Cadmeia Ino, ib. 446. Cadniu 
Aemon, the Theban Aemon, Stat..T h:,, 


8, 519.—But Gent Caput a, the Ca-. 


thaginian or Punic nation, as being of Þ 
the ſame origin with Cadmus, tron ! 
Phoenicia, Sil. 1, 6. So Cadmea ſtrj, 
ib. 106. manus, Id. 17, 582. | 

Capmnvus, a noted executioner in the 
time of Horace; hence Tradere (ain 


to ſentence to death, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, wa = 


CAECILIUS, the name of a Ko: 
man gens, containing ſeveral branche 
or familiae, particularly the Metel; 
whence the family of the Metell: is ca- 
led Catcitra familia, Vell. 2, 1 
——CAECilla Lafuca, a kind d 
lettuce, ſo called from the name d 
Metellus, Columel. 10, 182. & 190. 1 


.Catciliana, Id. II, 3, 26. ; et Pin 


9, 8. 80 Ceraſa Cacciliana, Plin. 15 
24+ | 
CALM 


Cadmeum limen, the threſhult Þ 


or, CAECILIUS Statius, an ancient 
©; KFomic poet, contemporary with En- 
We Erin, originally a flave, Gell. 4, 20. and 
"mM an Inſubrian Gaul by birth, Cz. Or. 2, 
amt $10. commended for the gravity of his 
21. characters Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 59. alſo for 
his wit and humour, Paterc. 1, 17. but 
of not for the purity of his ſtyle, (malus 
wy; enim autor Latinitatis eft), Cic. Att. 7, 
28 3. —CAECILIAKXUS pater, the character 
ve, of a father, as deſcribed by Caecilius, 
Al. Quinctil. 11, 1, 39. Vereor, ne, Lucul- 
He. i quoniam Graecum potma condidit, nunc 
an ad ( aeccilianam fabulam ſpedlet, ſe. irchi- 
Ke 4. I am afraid, Archias, ſince he has 
vid, ſiniſned his Greek poem for the Lucul- 
Lad. li, will now (inſtead of writing con- 
us, cerning my conſulſhip) ſet about wri- 
the ting a poem concerning Caecilius Me- 
on. tellus. (This poem Cicero calls Fabu- 
co. 3a Caeciliana, in alluſion to the plays 
ed 3 /fabulae ) of the poet, Cic. fit. 1, 16.) 
oo I. CAECILIUS, a tribune, a. u. 
ee go, who propoſed a bill to the people 
my (Caccilia rogatio) for mitigating the 
Inc puniſhment enacted againſt bribery by 
wy former laws; but it does not appear to 
c 1; } have been paſſed into a law, Cc. Syll. 
ya 22. & 23. 
N : | Q. CAECILIUS, ſirnamed Nic ER, 
e 7a Sicilian, the quaeſtor of Verres, a- 
*. gainſt whom Cicero delivered an ora- 
730 tion called DivinaTio, Quindtilian. 7, 
On 25, 2. 11, 1, 20. 
Wk: 2. CAECILIUS, 2. F. Metellus 
1 4 Pius Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey, 
a Cic. Fam. 8, 8. See P. Scipio Nasica. 
fob 2, CAECILIUS, a name aſſumed 
Wy by Pomponius Atticus from his uncle 
5 p N by the mother's ſide, who adopted 
8 hm, Nep. Attic. 5. hence Cicero, when 
gf be congratulates Atticus upon his ſuc- 
a 5 £7 cellion to the fortune of his uncle, 
15 l | | which was very conſiderable, inſcribes 
. J | = 570 2 Cicxxo S. D. (/alutem 
= art) Q. Carcitio Q. F. uinti f- 
4 li Pour ONIAx O . (He 44 
n n opted aſſumed the name of the adopter, 
me b and put his own gentile or family name 
Py after, changing the termination into 
1 2 | the form of a poſſeſſive adjective ; thus, 
in. 1 Pomponianus, for Pomponiut. as it were, 
CAT belonging to the gens of the Pomponii, 
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Cic. Att. 3, 20. So Scipio ſemilidnus, 
Caeſar ORavianus, &c. —CAtciiia, the 
daughter of Atticus, Cic. Att. 6, 2, & 4. 

7. CAECILIUS Eutychides, a freed 
man of Atticus, Cic. Att. 4, 15, 

A. CAECINA, a native of Vola- 
terrace, for whom Cicero made an ora- 
tion, Caecin. 1, &c. He was after- 
wards baniſhed, for having written a 
book againſt Caeſar, Cic. Fam. 6, 5, 
8, & 9. 

Cakcbtrus, the ſon of Vulcan, the 
founder of Praeneſte, Serv. ad Virg. 
Aen. 7, 681. from whom, according 
to Feftus, the family of the Caecili at 
Rome was deſcended. | 

Cakcus, a firname given to Appius 
Claudius from the loſs of his fight, 
Liv. 9, 27.3 Cic. Tuſc. 5, 38. 

CAEDICIUS a centurion choſen 
as general by the Romans, who fled 
to Veji when Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, Liv. 5, 45. & 46. 

' Caxpicivs, a ſevere judge in the 
time of Vitellius, Juvenal 13. 197. 

CAELIUs, the name of a young 
man defended by Cicero, when accu- 
ſed of being acceſſory to Catiline's 
conſpiracy. See CoELivs, 

CAENIS, i, a woman of Theſſaly, 
changed by Neptune into a man, cal- 
led Carnevs, (in two ſyllables), O- 
vid. Mat. 12, 179, —210, et 469, &c. 
according to Virgil, changed again 
into her former figure, Hen. 6, 448. 

CAEPARIUS, one of Catiline's 
aſſociates, Cic. Cat. 3, 6. 

CAEPIO, -Gnis, a ſirname of the 
Servili ; Vid. SERVILIUS. 

CAESAR, -aris, the name of a 
branch or family of the Gens Julia, 
or Julian clan at Rome; the firſt of 
which is ſaid to have been ſo named 
from his being cut out of his mother's 
womb, (ex caeſo matris utero}, Plin. 
7, 9, or from his being born with hair, 
(cum caeſarie), Feſtus. Other reaſons 
of this name are aſſigned, Serv. a4 
Virg. Aen. 1, 290, et 11, 743. This fa- 
mily was rendered illuſtrious chiefly by 
CAIUS JULIUS CAESAR, who 
ſubverted the liberties of his country, 
and eſtabliſhed a monarchical form of 
| G 2 govern» 
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government at Rome, under the name 
of IMyERATOR. After him the name 
of Carsar was annexed to that of 
IMPERATOR, Tacit. Hiſt. 2, 60, & 
80. et 3, 58, and the one often put for 
the other, Id. paſſim. but in later times 
was appropriated to the heir-apparent 
of the empire. 

C. JULIUS CAESAR was the 
ſon of C. Caeſar and Aurelia, the 
daughter of Cotta, born on the 12th 
July, (IV Id. Quinctil.) Macrob. Sat. 


1, 12. a. u. 653.; (al. 654.) in the 


conſulſhip of C. Marius, for the fixth 
time, and L. Valerius Flaccus. In 
the 16th year of his age he loſt his 
father, Suet. 1. who died ſuddenly at 
Piſae. after being praetor, (praeturd 
perfunAtus), while he was putting on 
his ſhoes, Plin. 7, 53 ſ. 54. The 
following year, ( ſequentibus conſuli- 
bus) Caeſar was elected prieſt of Ju- 
piter, ( flamen dialis). Having parted 
with Coſſutia, a rich heireſs, who had 
been betrothed to him when a boy, 
(praztextato), he married Cornelia the 
daughter of Cinna, by whom he ſoon 
after had Julia, Caeſar continued 
faithful to Cornelia after the overthrow 
of her father, nor could he be compel- 
led by Sulla the dictator to divorce her. 
He was therefore deprived of his prieſt- 
hood, of his wife's fortune, and of 
ſome inheritances that had fallen to 
him by the death of relations, ( genti- 
littis haereditatibus multatus.) Being rec- 
koned of the oppolite party, not on- 


ly an account of his connection with 


Cinna, but becauſe his aynt Julia had 
been married to Marius, he was obli- 
ged to abſcond ; and, though ill of a 
quartan ague to change his lurking 
places every night, and at one time to 
redeem himſelf from the ſoldiers of 
Sulla, wha were ſearching thoſe places 
for the proſcribed, with a ſum of mo- 
ney, Suet. 1. hy giving their comman- 
der, Cornelius Phagita, two talents, 
Plutarch. in Cacſ.; Suet. yg. till by means 
of the Veſtal Virgins, and of his kinſ- 
men and connections, he obtained a 
rant of his life. Solla having lon 
withſtood the importunity of his bel 
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friends, and perſons of the high 


rank, in behalf of Caeſar, at laſt be. Wl 


ing with difficulty prevailed on, » | 


ſaid to have cried out, whether, ;; | 


Suetonius, by divine inſpiration or by 
human conjecture, ( five divinitus, i. , 

r divinationem ; eve aliqua conjeturi, We 
i. e. a cauſarum ſcientia), Tha | 
they ſhould have their requeſt, but 
bade them take notice, that he fr? 
whoſe ſafety they were fo folicitou;, 
would one day be the ruin of the ari. 
tocratic party, which they together 
with him had defended.” Suet. i. 
And when they ſaid that it was be. 


low Sulla to ſeek the life of a boy; 


he warned them to be upon their guirl 
againſt that looſe-girt boy, (ut ma 
raccinftum puerum caverent;) alluding u 
Caeſar's manner of always wearing his Þ 
tunic looſely girded, Suet. 45. Di, Þ 
43, 43. © for in that boy, ſaid he, ac 
many Mariuſes,“ Suet. 1. Plutarch! 
differs from Suetonius in his accou:Þ 


of this matter, as in ſeveral other pay 


ticulars. 


Caeſar ſerved his firſt campaign n+ 


Aſia under Thermus the Practor, u 
whom he was preſented with a civic 
crown at the ſiege of Mitylene, S 


2. Being ſent by Thermys to fetci | 
a fleet from Bithynia, he remained tor 


ſome time with Nicoumedes, the ki: 
of that country, in ſuch familiarity, 
as gave occaſion to reports unfavour 
able to his character, Sue. 2, & 49. 

After the death of Sulla Caeſar 6. 
turned to Rome. He firit diftinguitÞ 


ed himſelf by acculing Dolabella «WW 


extortion, (vid. DoLanELLA), ai 


cording to the author of the dialoge 


concerning the cauſcs of corrupt d- 
quence, in the 21ſt year of his az 
c. 34. But it appears to have bea 
in his 23d year, wid. Caſaubon. et B 
ad Suet. Cacſ. 4. Dolabella being ac 
quitted, Caeſar, in order to avoid the 
odium of this proſecution, reſolved t 
retire to Rhodes, to ſtudy elaquenc: 
under Apollonius, the fon of Molo 
the moſt celebrated maſter of rhetori 
at that time. In his way thithe" 


near the iſland of Pharmacuſa, he fel 
ine 


hel 


t be. 
1, 1 : 1 
ſay; Wa 
or by 
i. , 
Waugh at him. 
That 
but 
e for „ 
itou, 


ruelty of Sulla, and ſays, that in ſail- 


dura 


>» arif. 


ether 
t. ib. 
as be. 
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"to the hands of pirates, who then 


fected thoſe ſeas ; among whom, for 


car forty days, he behaved rather as 
heir maſter than captive, often threa- 
ening that he would crucify them: 
hich they taking in jeſt, uſed to 
But he having ranſom- 
d himſelf for 50 talents, made good 
is threat, Suet. ib. et 74. 

Plutarch makes Caeſar repair to the 
ourt of Nicomedes, to avoid the 


ing from thence he was taken, by the 
pirates, who at firſt demanded only 
wenty talents for his ranſom, and 
that Cacſar gave them forty ; after 
his, that he ſtudied rhetoric for ſome 
Rime under Apollonius at Rhodes; 
that upon his return to Rome he ac- 
cuſed Dolabella; but takes no no- 
tice of his leaving Rome, and retiring 
to Rhodes, in conſcquence of Dola- 
pella's acquittal. 

Caeſar diſcovered ſuch abilities in 
the proſecution of Dolabella, that ever 


after he was ranked among the chief 
ign n 
io.; Brut. 72, & 75. ; Paterc. 2, 43. 
che? 
„ Sud, 
fetch? ? 
ed tor ; Susi. 
e king 
larity, | 
avour 


4. u. 683, and by a law which Ploti- 


Jorators, Suet. Cacſ. 55.; Cic. Ligar. 


Ihe firſt honour Cacſar obtained by 
the ſuffrages of the people was the of- 

ice of military tribune in the army, 
| 5. in oppoſition to C. Popilius, 
EPluarch, He keenly promoted the 
law for reſtoring the power of the tri- 
buncs, which Sulla had diminiſhed, 


Fs, a tribune, propoſed at his inſtiga- 
ion, (rogatione Platia), procured the 


liberty of returning from baniſhment 
to his brother-in-law I. Cinna, and 
io thoſe who together with Cinna had 
ſided with the conſul Lepidus, aud af: 
ter his death had ficd to Sertorius, 
> bel 
Bam 

ws ; at which time alſo his aunt 


Suet. th, 
Caeſar when quaeſtor loſt his wife 


Julia, the wife of Marius, died. Cac- 
ſar honoured both of them with a fune- 
Z ral oration from the Roſtra, Set. 6. At 
the funeral of Julia he brought forth 
the image of Marius, which no one 
bad ventured to do ſince the victory of 
Bulla, Pluarch, 
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It fell to Cacſar's lot to go as 
Quaeſtor, a. u. 687, with the Praetor 
Autiſtius Veter, Id. et Vell. 2, 43. to 
Farther Spain, Suet. 7. There, when 
by order of the Prator he was goin 
round the province to hold the aſlizes 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
had come to Cadiz, obſerving an 
image of Alexander the Great in the 
temple of Hercules, he fetched a deep 
ligh, as if grieved at his own inacti- 
vity ; becauſe he had performed no- 
thing memorable at an age (33), at 
which Alexander had conquered the 
world, 1b. Dio ſays, that this happen- 
ed while Caeſar commanded after his 
practorſhip in Spain, 37, 52. So Plu- 
tarch, who ſays that Caeſar, while 
reading the hiſtory of Alexander at a 
leiſure hour, having ſitten a long time 
very thoughtful, at laſt burſt into 
tears; and when his friends, being ſur- 
priſed, aſked the cauſe of it, he gave 
as a reaſon what has juſt now been 


-ntioned, 
: he expiration of his quaeſtor- 
ſhip, Caeſar married PomPt1a, the 
daughter of Q. Pompeius, and grand- 
daughter of Sulla, Plutarch. 

Cacſar, when aedile, by the magni- 
ficence of his ſhews, ſurpaiſed all his 
predeceſſors in that office. He is ſaid 
to have entertained the people with an 
exhibition of 320 pairs of gladiators, 
Plularch. But Suectontus informs us 
that he was not allowed to exhibit the 
whole of thoſe he had purchaled, by 2 
decree of the ſenate, limiting the num- 
ber of gladiators which one might keep 
at Rome, c. 10. Caeſar afterwards 

kept a great many gladiators at Capua, 
Carſ. B. C. 1, 14. In the ſhew which 
he exhibited the ſame year for his fa. 
ther's funeral, he made the whole fur- 
niture of the amphitheatre of ſolid ſil- 
ver, (omni apparatu arenae argenteo uſus 
el), which had never been ſcen before, 
Plin. 33, 3. ſ. 16. 

Caclar, having thus gained the fa- 
vour of the people, tried, by means 
of a part of the tribunes, to get the 
province of Egypt aſſigned to him by 
a decree of the commons, (plebiſcito ;) 

but 
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but he was prevented by the oppoſi- 
tion of the nobility. On which ac- 


count he endeavoured to weaken the 


power of the ariſtocratical party, (9: 
#matium ſuctionit), by every method in 
dis power, Set. c. 11. He had the 
boldneſs to replace in the Capitol the 
Ratues and trophies of Marius, which 
Sulla had ordered to be thrown down 
and broken to pieces, ib. et Plutarch. 
in Cacſ. In the year after his acdile- 
ſhip, being appointed Fudex quazffio- 
is, or ſubſtitute to the Praetor, whoſe 
office it was to preſide in trials con- 
cerning the Sicarnu, i. e. thoſe accuſed 
of killing, or of carrying a dagger 

a) with intent to kill ; he treated 
as Sicarii all thoſe who in Sulla's pro- 
ſcription had received money from the 
treaſury for bringing the heads of Ro- 
man citizens, Suet. ib. He ſuborned 
T. Labienus, one of the tribunes to 
accuſe C. Rabirius of treaſon, (perdu 
eltonis), for killing Saturninus thirty- 
fix years before, vid. RA BRI US. He 
zealouſly promoted the Manihan law, for 
conferring the command of the Mithri- 
datic war with extraordinary powers, on 
Pompey, that it might afterwards ſerve 
as a precedent for himſelf, Dio, 36, 26. 
He was ſuſpected of being concern- 
ed in different conſpiracies againſt the 
tate, firſt with Craſſus, Sylla, and 
Autronius, Smet. 9. and afterwards 
with Catiline, 15. 13. 

Upon the death of Metellus Pius, 
the Pontifex Maximus, a. u. 690, Caeſar 
having laid aſide all thoughts of the 

vince of Egypt, ſued for the office 
of High Prieſt with the moſt profuſe 
bribery, Suet. 13. ; 2nd though only 
thirty-ſix years of age, (ad-leſcentu- 
tus), carried it againſt two powerful 
competitors, Q, Catulus and C. Servi- 
tins Tſauricus, greatly ſuperior to him 
in age and dignity ; one of whom, 
(Catulus), had been Cenſor, and then 
was Prince of the Senate, the other 
had been honoured with a triumph: 
yet Caeſar procured more votes in their 
own tribes than they both in all the 
tribes, Suet. ib. Salluft, Cat. 9. Dio 


ſays, that there were many other can- 
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to day you ſhall ſee your ſon High Pri, 
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didates, 37, 37. The tribune Lab. 
nus had paved the way for Cacſr, 
ſucceſs by the publication of a ney 
law, for transferring the right of ele. 
tion from the college of prieſts to the 
people, Dio, ib. On the day of the! 
election, as his mother conducted hin | 


to the door, with tears in her ey«, 
he embraced her, and ſaid, Mothe, 


or an exile ; Plutarch. He was ſo in. 
volved in debt by his remarkable libs, 
rality in private, and his ſplendid ſhow 
in public, Salluſt. Cat. 49. that if h. 
had not obtained ſome high office, b. 
muſt have gone into voluntary baniſh, 
ment. 

A. J. 690, (al. 691.) Caeſar vag 
elected Practor. Before he entered 6 
his office, the conſpiracy of Catilins 
was detected, by the apprehenſion «i 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, and o. 
thers. When the queſtion concern; 
their puniſhment was brought befor 
the ſenate on the 5th December, ( 
nis Decembribus), and moſt of the feu 
tors agreed in opinion with Stlanus 
the conſul elet, who ſpoke firſt, tha 
they ſhould be put to death, Caclz, 
when it came to his turn to ſpeak, 
gave it as his opinion, that their e 
{lates ſhould be confiſcated, and their 
perſons cloſely confined in the ſtrong 
municipal towns of Italy. Cacfar' 
ſpeech made a great impreſſion on the 
Houle, and he would certainly hart 
carried his point, had not the ſpeech, 
firſt of Cicero the conſul, Cic. Cot. 4 
and after him of Cato, then tribune 
ele, determined the Senate to decret 
capital puniſhment againſt the conipy 
rators, Salluſt. Cat. 5 2.; Pell. 2, 35 
Dio, 37, 36. Caeſar was ſo ſtrong) 
ſuſpected of being concerned in tl 
conſpiracy, that ſome Roman Equits 
whom Cicero had placed as a guars 
round the temple of Concord, whe! 
the ſenate was aſſembled, threaten 
to kill him with their ſwords, as . 
came out of the ſenate-houſe, Sa 
ib. 49. But Curio is faid to bv 
ſcreened him with his cloak, and G 
cero to have given a fignal to the f 


q will 
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; ; tes do ſpare him, Plutarch. Caef. 


Ahie . 
Suetonius ſays, that this ha 
c{ar 1 104 to him while bs ſat in the 4 
Ste, and that he was with difh- 
cler. Slty protected by a few of his 
* jends, c. 14. Caeſar, diſcouraged 
f the what had paſſed, did not come to 
| hin e ſenate for the reſt of the year, 
een . , from the 5th December to the 
"uy January, when he entered on his 
Gd ce), ib. 
lor * on the firſt day of his prae- 
hy ip, 4. u. 691. called Catulus to 
ron c an account to the people about the 
it he pairs of the Capitol, and publiſhed a 
ke i Il for transferring the charge of finiſh- 
dani g it to another, (meaning Pompey, 
io, 37, 44.) But bring violently op- 
r Fu ed by the nobility, he dropt the 
red ke Il, (acionem depofut, i. e. rogationem ), 
ihn ct. 15. Dio mentions ſeveral other 
lon d grcumitanceg concerning this affair, 
nerds . 43, 14. Add. Tac. Hiſt. 3, 72. 
Job By the advice and ſupport ot Cacfar, 
lt 


60 Wctellus Nepos, one of the tribunes, 
, { ho « 


_  Wpomulgated a bill to the people, that 
e Fre ſhould be ordered to tranſport 
Aland 1 army from Aſia to Italy, as if to 
ſt, on ettle the ſtate, and quiet the diſorders 
Tre ccaſioned by the conſpiracy of Cati- 
' 


pe and the temerity of Cicero, Plus. 


heit e c. p. 872. but in reality to make 


d ther ompey maſter of the government, 
A Bltarch. Cat. Min. p. 771. that by his 
Cac 85 Wiltance they might accompliſh their 
on tte pitious projects. Dio. 37, 43. This 
ay _ Buſcd great diſturbances in the city, 
ſpeech L At laſt the ſenate ſuſpended both 
, Cot, paclar and Metellus from the execution 
tuibün WE their offices, (adminiſfatione retpubli- 
o decree Bi ſulmovebant.) Cacſar at brit reſol- 
£0" Bid to act in defiance of this decree, 
25 55 u finding a ſtrong force prepared to 
roy pevent him, he diimifſed his lictors, 
in w * alide his toga practexta, and retired 
l Eu a private perſon to his houſe. "I'wo 
a ry s after, when the mob aſſembled in 
, V "WM tumultuous manner, promiling him 
nel ar aſſiſtance to aſſert his dignity, he 
ls, 12 | {Wudenily checked them. The ſenate 
3 aled with this unexpected modera- 
to * u, thanked him; and having cancel- 
"he oF ficir former decree, reinſtated him 


q wilt 


hy | 3 
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in his office, (in integrum reſlituit, indufs 
priore decreto,) Suet. 16. Metellus fled 
to Pompey, Dio. 37, 43. 

After the defeat of Catiline in the 
conſulſhip of Silanus and Murena, 
a. u. 691, Caeſar was again involved in 
danger by a new information brought 
againſt him as an accomplice in the 
conſpiracy, by L. Vettius, before No- 
vius Niger, the quaeſtor, and by Q. Cu- 
rius in the ſenate. To repel this charge 
Caeſar implored the teſtimony of Cice- 
ro, Suet. 17. which, ſays Appian, Ci- 
cero durſt not refuſe to ſo popular a 
character, B. Civ. 2, p. 431. Caeſar, 
by his influence in the city, not only 
freed himſelf from danger, but obtain- 
ed at laſt full revenge on his accuſers, 
Suet. 17. ; Cic. Vatin. 11.; Att. 2, 24-3 
Dio. 37, 41. | 

Towards the end of the year an affair 
happencd in the family of Caeſar, which 
made a great noiſe in the city, and was 
productive of very important conſe- 
quences. Publius Clodius, a young 
patrician, then quaeſtor, having fallen 
in love with Pompeia, Caeſar's wife, in 
order to procure an interview with her, 
by means of amaid- ſervant, got admiſſion 
to Caeſar's houſe in the habit and diſ- 
guife of a muſic girl, while Pompeia, 
as being the practor's wife, and other 
matrons were celebrating the ſacred 
rites of the Bo DEA, or Goop God- 
deſs, from which every male creature 
was excluded, and even their pictures 
uſed to be veiled during the ceremony, 
Juvenal. 6, 339. But Clodius being 
detected, was driven out of doors ; and 
ſoon after brought to a trial for his 
crime. By means of bribery he was 
acquitted, Vid. CLopius. Caeſar 
immediately divorced Pompeia; but 
being ſummoned as a witneſs in the 
trial, he declared that he knew nothing 
at all of the matter; though his mother 
Aurelia and his ſiſter Julia, who were 
examined before him, had given a faith- 
ful relation of the whole fact; and be- 
ing interrogated why then he had di- 
vorced his wife; “ Becauſe, ſays he, I 
think that thoſe who belong to me 
ought to Be tree from ſuſpicion, as well 
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wiſh to offend ſo popular a man as Clo- 
dius, Dio. 37, 45.3 Appian. 2, f. 435. 

At the ſame time Caeſar was ſuſpected 
of carrying on an intrigue with Mucia, 
the wife of Pompey, Suet. 50. 

At the expiration of his praetorſhip, 
Caeſar obtained by lot the province of 
Luſitania or Farther Spain. His cre- 
ditors now urged him for payment, and 


threatened to arreſt him. Craſſus un 


dertook to ſatisfy the moſt clamorous 


of them, to the amgunt of 830 talents, 


about L. 160,000 of our money, Plutarch. 
Appian mentions a ſaying of Caeſar's 
at this time, That he wanted 250 
millions of ſeſterces, to be worth no- 
thing,” (oprs ee ſibi bis millies et quin- 
genties centenis millibus, ut nihil haberet,) 
I. e. he needed L. 2,018,229 to pay his 
debts! Appian. B. C. 2, 432. 
As Caeſar in his way to Spain paſſed 
a ſmall village on the Alps, ſome of his 
companions aſked him in jeſt, if there 
were auy conteſts for power and pre- 
ferment there; upon which Cacſar is 
rted to have ſaid, „I would ra- 
ther be firſt man there than ſecond man 
in Rome,“ Plutarch. p. 712. Caeſar 
conquered ſeveral ſtates in Luſitania, 
which he made tributary to the Ro- 


mans; by which means he acquired 


great wealth to himſelt and enriched his 
ſoldiers. He was as much piailed for 
his ſtrict adminiſtration of juitice as for 
his military exploits. Before the end 
of the year, without waiting for a ſuc- 
ceſſor, he returned to Rome to demand 
a triumph and the conlulihip. But as 
both were incompatible, without an ex- 
emption from the laws, which, from the 
oppolition of Cato, he could not ob- 
tain, he dropt his pretenſions to a 
triumph, and ſued for the conſulſhip, 
Suet. 18.3; Plutarch. (af. p. 713.3 
Cat. Minor. p- 774+ Dio, 37, 54. 
Caclar's competitors were I. Luc- 
ceius, the hiſtorian, Cic. Fam, 5, 10. 
and M. Bibülus, who had been his col- 
league in the acdileſhip and practorthip. 
C acfar united himſelf with Lucceius, on 
condition that Lucceius, who was inferior 


to hiimſelf in intereſt but more rich, ſhould 
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as from guilt.” Suet. 74. Caeſar did not 
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furniſh money on their joint accom 
to bribe the centuries. The nobil!M 
( optimates, ) apprehenſive that CaeſyÞ 
would attempt any thing with a «| 
league ſubſervient to his will, made: 
contribution to enable Bibulus to hr 
as high as his competitors ; and thu; 
procured his election. Accordingly l 
was made conſul with Caeſar, Sud. 1 
From the fame jealouſy of Cacfy, 
the ſenate decreed to the conſuls thy 
ſhould be elected for that year, pro 
vinces of ſmall importance, the care 
the woods and roads. Caefar, provoke! 
by this affront, tried by every means h 
his power to gain the friendſhip 
Pompey, and reconcile him to Cri 
ſus; in which he ſucceeded. According. 
ly theſe three entered into an agreement 
which they confirmed by a ſolemn oath 
not to allow any thing to be done 1 
the ſtate without their joint conew 
rence, (ne quid ageretur in republica qui 
diſplicuiſſet ulli e tribus, ) Suet, 19. ; Vi 
37, 57. This is that famous combi 
tion commonly called theFixsTTxzivy 
VIRATE, which in reality was nothig 
elſe but a criminal conſpiracy d 
three men, to extort from their countr 
by violence, what they could not of 
tain by law; and from the time hen 
confederacy was made, in the conſul 
of Metellus and Atranius, all the ko | 
man writers date the origin of the i 
wars, (ex Metells conſule, a. u. 0% 
Horat. Od. 2, 1, 1.), which terminat 
in the ſubverſion of the republic 
Hence Horace calls the Triumyrat 
Graves Principum amicitiae, the fat 
friendſhips of the chiefs; of Pompt 
the moit powerful, Craſſus the md 
opulent, and Cacfar the ableſt a 
molt popular man in Rome, 04d. 2,1 
4. So Velleius Paterculus: Hoc { Caclar 
canſule (it ſhould be cue defignit 
couſul elect, according to SUuctous 
ib.) inter eum et Cn. Pompeium, et 
Craſſum inita potentiae ſocietas, &C. 2, 4 
In the epitome of Livy it is, Eo Conulul 
candidato, et captanie rempublicam i 7110.6 
re, conſpiratio inter tres principes Jad“ 
Sc. Liv. Epit. 103. Pompey's ch 
motive for joining in this confeden 
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cou es to get his acts in Aſia confirmed 
obi Cacfar in his conſulthip. (Vid. Pou- 
Cacſa Pius.) Caeſar perceived, that by 
a col. elding to Pompey's glory, he ſhould 
nade : rance his own; and Craſſus hoped 
o bre h gain, by the authority of Pompey 
d tu the influence of Caeſar, that pre- 
11; @ninence which he could not obtain 
ct. 1), one, Yell. 2, 44. Add. Flor. 4, 2, 
Cacſu h. But the chief advantage of the 
Is thaf&alition redounded to Caeſar. It 
r, pwoved, however, in the end as deltruc- 
care I e to thoſe who made it, as to their 
ovoke Puntry. ( 2uae, ſc. ſocietas, urbi orbique 
can rarum, nec minus, diverſo quogue tem- 
hi gr: io, Craſſo primum, deinde Pom- 
» C io, denique Caelari, exitiabilis fuit, ) 


ording Pell. 2, 44. The confederacy for ſome 
ecmen{Whme was kept ſecret. The firſt who 
1n oat, covered it was Cato, Plutarch. 

done i Caeſar now aſſured of the ſupport of 
conc ompey and Craſſus, endeavoured in 
ica quis conſulſhip to gain the favour, firſt of 
)- ; Daß de people, by promulgating an agra- 
ombinWYan law, and next of the Zquites, by 
Tah nitting the third part of what they 


nothuty 
racy d 
count 

not o 
chen ti 
»nſul 
the K 
the cu 


kd ſtipulated to pay for the Aſiatic 
kvennes, (Vid. A. p. 24. and 204.) 
hen Bibulus attempted by his inter- 
Folition to prevent theſe laws from 
ing paſſed, he was treated ſo roughly 
the mob, that for the laſt eight 
@onths ofthe year, (not the whole year, 


Seneca ſays, ad Marc. 14.) he ſhut 


u. 0 nicit up in his houſe, and only en- 
rm1111avoured to obſtruct the proceedings 
rep ub Caeſar by his edits, Suet. 20. 
1m17Wenceforth Caeſar managed every thing 
the fa he choſe ; whence ſome witty per- 
Poms, when they ſigned any writing as 


the naß itneſles, did not add, as uſual, “ In the 


bleſt aMWonſulſhip of Caetar and Bibulus, but of 
Od. 2, Wulius and Caeſar,” (non Caeſare et Bibu- 
(Cache /ed Julio et Caeſare Cofs.) putting 
deſgußge fame perſon down twice by his 


> ct 01110 Wame and firname, Suet. ib. 3 Dio, 38, 


m, t Tue bitter edicts ( Archilochia edic- 
&c. 2, of Bibulus, however, provoked 
2 c011/1Wcfar ſo tar, that he attempted to ex- 
am ie the mob to ſtorm his houſe and 


es facat 
zey's ch 
onfeden 


ng him out by force; and Vatinius, 
e tribune, at Caeſar's deſire, actually 
Gt an aſſault on it, though without 


1 
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ſucceſs, Cic. Att. 2, 21. ; Pat. g. Ct- 
cero having, in a ſpeech at the trfal of 
Antonius, his former colleague, com- 
plained too freely concerning the ſtate 
of the times, Caeſar being informed 
of it, inſtantly called an aſſembly of 
the people, and by the aſſiſtance of 
Pompey, who acted as augur, ratified 
the adoption of Clodius, Cicero's ene- 
my, into a plebeian family; that ſo Clo- 
dius might be made a tribune, and 
thereby enabled to proſecute Cicero 
for putting Lentulus and the other ac- 
complices of Catiline's conſpiracy to 
death without a trial, Suet. 20. 3 Plu- 
tarch. Caeſ. p. 714. ; Cic. Dom. 16. 3 
Sext. 7. a 

The violent proceedings of Caeſar 
rendered the triumvirate odious to all 
ranks of men, and Pompey chiefly be- 
came the object of the public hatred, 
Cic. Ait. 2, 13, 19, & 20. He now 
began to be ſenſible of his error in aſ- 
ſociating himſelf with Caeſar; which 
he frankly owned to Cicero, Cic. Ait. 
2, 21, & 21. who urged him to the 
only remedy, an immediate breach with 
Caefar ; but Caeſar was more ſucceſs- 
ful, and entirely altenated Pompey 
from Cicero, Cic. Phil. 2, 10. | 

Cacfſar, to ſtrengthen his union with 
Pompey, gave him in marriage his only 
daughter Julia; who, by her amiable 
diſpoſition and engaging manners, pre- 
ſerved a good underſtanding between 
her father and huſband while ſhe lived, 
Suet. 21. ; Cic. Att. 2, 17. About the 
ſame time, to ſecure the intereſt of 
Piſo, his ſucceſſor in the conſulate, 
Caeſar married Calpurnia, Piſo's daugh- 
ter, Suet. ib. Dis, 38, 9. 

In order to ſtrike a terror into the 
oppoſitè party, Caeſar bribed Vettius, 
who had formerly accuſed himſelf, to 
declare, that he had been ſolicited by 
ſome of the nobility to aſſaſſiuate Pome 
pey ; and being produced to the people 
in the Reftra, named ſeveral : but this 


plot being treated with merited con- 


tempt, Cacſar was glad to get rid of it, 
by ſtrangling or poiſoning Vettius pri- 
vately in priſon, and giving out that it 
was done by the conſpirators, Suet. =. ; 

ic. 
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Ofc. Att. 2, 24.; Vat. 11.; Sex. 63.; 
Appinn. 2, p. 244 Dio, who is rarely 
favourable to Cicero, aſſerts, very im- 
probably, that Cicero and Lucullus 
actually did attempt to perpetrate this 
crime by means of Vettius, 38, 9. 

Caeſar being now near the cloſe of 
his conſul /hip, employed his agent, the 
tribune Vatinius, to procure from the 
people, by an extraordinary law, the 
province of Ciſalpine Gaul and Illyri- 
cum, for five years, with three legions, 
Suet. 22. 3 (ic. Dom. g.; Vat. 15. to 
which the ſenate foon after, difregard- 
ing their former appointment, upon 
Caeſar's deſire, added likewiſe Tranſ- 
alpine Gaul, and one legion more; a- 
fraid leſt, if they ſhould reſuſe it, he 
ihould get that alfo from the people, 
without their conſent, Set. ih. ; Dio, 
38, 8 wlle.Cato in vain remonſtrated, 
that, by/their decrees, ihey were pla- 
cing the tyrant in a citadel, Plutarch. 
in Cat. Min. p. 775. 


Though Caeſar received at firſt only 


four legions, Dio, 38, 8. & 41. ; Plu- 
zarch. ib. et Caeſ. p. 714.; Pomp. p. 644+; 
Appian. 2, 435. he afterwards encrea- 

that number, at different times, 
Suet. 24. ; (aef. Bell. Gall. 2, 2. & 23. 
to ten legions, ib 6, 1, 31. & 32. At 
the end of the Gallic war he had thir- 
teen legions, befides the two which he 
gave to Pompey, ib. 8, 54. 

Caeſar having laid down the conſul- 
ſip, remained for ſome time with his 
army before the city, Dio, 38, 17. ; 
Cic Sext. 18. ; Poſt. Red. in Senat. 13. 
Several of the ſucceeding magiſtrates 
wanted to proſecute him for his illegal 
proceedings during the former ycar, 
and to annul his acts; but Caeſar, by the 
interpoſition of the tribuues, whom he 
had gained, prevented them; and, to 
ſecure himſelf for the future, always 
took care, by every method, to attach 
to his intereſt a majority of the annual 
magiſtrates Suet. 23. | 
Cacſar ſet out for his province about 
the end of March, a. u. 695, Caeſ. B. 
G. 1, 6. He firſt conquered the HEI: 
VET11, who had left their country in 
queſt of better ſettlements; and forced 
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them, after ſuſtaining prodigious lo, 
to return to their own territor'- „ 
21. He next defeated Axtovisryy 
a king of the Germans, who ha! fe. 
tled in Gaul, with great ſhnghter, ay 
obliged him to croſs the Rhine, ½ ;,, 

In the ſecond year, a. u. 696, Cz. 
ſar ſubdued the BrIGAE, ILA. 2, 1. 
the Sreffiones, c. 13. the Bellgvici, . 
the Nerv, c. 28. the Atnatici; ct 
whom he fold 53,000 for faves „. 
cauſe, aſter making a ſurrender, e 
again took up arms, c. 33 H- alle 
reduced ſeveral other ates, c. 34. l 
the ſame year, by means of his licute. 
nant Sergius Galba, he vanquithed the 
Nantugtes, Veragri, and S-dani, Id.; 
1,—6, For theſe ſucceſſes, a thank. 
giving (ſupplicatty) was decreed 
Rome. in honour of Caeſar, for liftee 
days, a greater number than had ex 
before been granted to any one, Id.: 
9 

Cacſar thinking that all Gaul ws 
now ſubdued, ib. et 3, 7. made a pro 
greſs into Iilyricum, ib. and from thene 
went to Luca in Italy, where Pompey 
and Craſſus met him, to concert mes. 
ſures for their mutual advantage. | 
was agreed that Pompey and Craſiu 
ſhould be conſuls for next year, and 
that they ſhould procure for Caclar tht 
prolongation of his command for fit 


years more, with money to pay | 


troops, Suet. Cacſ. 24. Appian 1. 
2. 437. 

In the mean time a ſudden war brokt 
out in Gaul with the Fener!, and ot' 
ſtates bordering on the ocean, C 
G. 3, 7. who, being vanquiſhed 1» 1 
naval battle, ſurrendered themſc'v:s to 
Cacſar. But he, provoked at the ““ 
net tor having detained the Roman m. 
baſſadors, ordered all their ſenators ! 
be put to death, and the reſt to be (vl 
as ſlaves, ib. 7,16. Meantime Q. I 
turius Sabinus, Caeſar's heutenant, bf 
an artful ſtratagem, defeated che Unel 
ib. 17,—19. At the ſame time k. 
Craſſus, in Aquitania, having vanquil 
ed the Sotidtes, forced them to {ub 
ib. 20,—25. with ſeveral other {tate 


of the ſame country, ib. 27. In W 


ee 
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3 lo, d of the fame ſummer, Caeſar attack- 
ne Morini and Menapii, which were 
«71; he only ftates in Gaul that remained 
ul fo, arms, but, by the woody nature of 
er, and cir country, was prevented from com- 


Jleting the conqueſt of them. 10. 28. & 
» Ci: .; but be effected it next ſeaſon, with 
Treat ſlaughter, Id. 4, 37. & 38. 
A. u. 698. when Pompey and Craf- 
„; Bs were conſuls, the U/ipetes and Tench- 
beri, two German nations, being ex- 


ES. he. 
4 . elled by the Suevi, paſſed the Rhine, 
1- h da ſeized the country of the Menapii, 
4 MS. 4, 1,—4- the Eburones, and Con- 
 licute t , ib. 6. to the number of 430,000, 
hed the . 15, Caeſar defeated them with 
I 4 aſt daughter, and without the loſs of 
thank Me man on his own fide, 2. Plutarch 
ccd u ys that no leſs than 400,000 were 
N ſifteen ain, in Cae/. p. 718. 
12d eu Caeſar, that he might ſtrike terror 
Id. 1 . the Germans, in his turn, and for 
Kreral other reaſons, which he men- 
aul va bons, particularly that he might aſſiſt 
e A pro- e Ubi againſt the Suevi, reſolved to 
1 thence Froſs the Rhine, Id. 4, 16. He more- 
Pompey er was deſirous of doing what no Ro- 
ert mes In had ever done before him, Dio, 39, 
we, k 48. Accordingly having made a wood- 
Casa n bridge with jurprifing diſpatch, in 
car, aol cn days, he led over his army; and 
\ofar the Saving ravaged the country of the Si- 
for eri, who fled to their woods upon 
pay | * approach, led back his troops into 
ian 2 aul, after ſtaying beyond the Rhine 
puly e:ghteen days; and broke down 
-ar broke e bridge, Coz. B. G. 4, 16,—19. 
nd oth Pio ſays that Cacſar ſtaid twenty days 
Ca Germany, and that he left it, upon 
ied in ing that the Sue! were aſſembling 
alciycs t J aſſiſt the Sicambri 16. 
the J From the ſame fondneſs of accom- 
man mn iing things never before attempted, 
nators 0 ough but a ſmall part of the ſummer 
© be rand, Caeſar tranſported his army 
ve Qs Pritain, on pretext that the Byi- 
nant, Ves had aſſiſted the Gauls in all their 
he Un/MF"s againit him. The Britons oppo— 
time his landing with great bravery ; but 
vanquib- eng defeated, were forced to aſk 
o ſubmit ace, and to give hoſtages, Id. 4, 20, 
ner states 36. In this expedition Cacſar loſt a 
„ In ie 


grub 
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number of his ſhips by a ſtorm, ib. 28» 
& 29. 

Next year, a. u. 699, Caeſar made 
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a ſecond expedition into Britain. Af. 
ter ſeveral conteſts, in ſome of which 
Caeſar ſuſtained confiderable loſs, Caſ- 
ſibelaunus, the chief king of the iſland, 
was obliged to ſue ſor peace; upon 
which Caeſar ſailed back with his army 
to Gaul, 7b. 5, 5,—23. Upon his land- 
ing he received letters informing him 
of the death of his daughter Julia, Pla. 
tarch, 

Next winter, on account of the fcar- 
city of corn, Caeſar diſtributed his le- 
pions among the ſeveral ftates, ib. 24. 
On this account the Gauls, at the in- 
ſtigation of Ambiorix and Cativulcus, 
the chiefs of the Eburgnes, and of In- 
dutiomarus king of the Treviri, form- 
ed a plan of attacking the Romans in 
their winter- quarters. Ambiorix ha- 
ving, by an artful ſpeech, induced Ti- 
turius aud Cotta to quit their camp, 
which was placed between the Maeſe 
and the Rhine, in the country of the 
{Eburones, attacked them on their march, 
and cut them off, with all their forces, 
conſiſting of a whole legion and tive 
cohorts. - Coita had at firſt ftrongly 
oppoſed this meaſure, but yielded to 
the opinion of Titurius, ib. 26,— 36. 
Suetonius calls him Aurunculeius, and 
ſays, that he and Titurius were killed 
by an ambuſcade in the territories 
of the Germans, Cacſ. 25. Ambio- 
rix being afterwards joined by the Au- 
atici and Nervii, attacked the camp of 
Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, 
who detended himſelf with great brave- 
ry; but being reduced to the greateſt 
ſtraits, muit have ſoon ſurrendered, had 
he not been relieved by Caeſar ; who 
having heard of his danger, came to his 
aſſiſtance with wonderful expedition, 
defeated the Gauls, -and, to prevent 
their continual revolts, determined him- 
ſelf to paſs the winter in Gaul, i. 37, 
—5 i. Indutiomarus attacked the camp 
of Labienus, which was placed on the 
confines of the Treviri and Remi; but 
being flain in the attempt, the Gauls 
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great meaſure reſtored, ib. 53. ad fin. 
Caeſar, to repair his loſſes, levied 
three new legions. He next year, a. 
700, reduced the Nervii, by a ſudden 
invaſion, and forced the Carnites and 
"Menapii to ſurrender. The Treviri 
were routed by the artful conduct of 
Labienus his lieutenant, ib. 6, 1,—7. 
As the Germans had aſſiſted the Tre- 


\ viri, Caeſar again croſſed the Rhine; 


but underſtanding from the Ubian 
ſcouts that the Suevi were retired to 
their woods, and fearing the want of 
proviſions, he in a ſhort time returned 
into Gaul, 7b. c. 8, 9. & 28. Dio ſays 
that Caeſar retreated from fear of the 
Suevi, as before, 40, 32. He how- 
ever left a part of his bridge ſtanding, 
having broken down only about 200 feet 
of it en the German ſide, and, to ſecure 
the reſt, built at the extremity a ſtrong 
tower of four ſtories, where he left a 

rriſon of twelve cohorts, under the 
command of C. Volcatius 'Tullus, Cacſ. 
et Dio, ibid. 

Caeſar, after his return from Ger- 
many, ravaged the country of the E- 
Buronct. In the mean time the Sicam- 
bri having croſſed the Rhine, attacked 
a party of the Romans under Cicero, 
and cut off two cohorts. They alſo 


attacked his camp ; but being beat off 


from it, they repaſſed the Rhine with 
their booty, Cacſ. 6, 31. ad fin. 

A. u. 501, almoſt all the ſtates of 
Gaul conſpired to recover their liberty 
under the conduct of VercinGETORIN, 

rompted, as Caeſar himſelf ſays, by 
8 of the diſturbances at Rome, 
occaſioned by the murder of Clodius, 
ib. 7, 1,5. After ſeveral deſperate 
conflicts, repulſing the Romans at Ger- 


govia, with the laſs of 700 men and 46 


centurions, ib. 5 1. (legione fusd, Suet. 
Caeſ. 25.), the Gauls were at laſt en- 
tirely defeated at Alelia, and that city, 
together with Vercingetorix, and a 
great number of captives, ſurrendered 
to Caeſar, ib. 80. The ſenate at Rome 
being informed of theſe ſucceſſes by 


Caeſar's letters, decreed a ſupplication, 


i. e. that prayers and ſacrifices ſhould 


1 6 J 


ſeparated, and tranquillity was in a be made in all the temples, and fehl. 
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vals celebrated for twenty days, ib. 0%, 


4 
Cl 


Notwithſtanding the dreadful defci; 
which the Gauls had ſuſtained, nes 
efforts were ſtill made next year, a. -c, 
to ſhake off the Roman yoke, by diffs. Þ 
rent ſtates, by the Bituriges, Carnitn, 
Bellowaci, Treviri, Pidtonet, Armnrii, 
Cadurci, &c. but theſe were all ah 


cruſhed, ſome of them with the utmq! 


ſeverity, ib. 8, 1,—-40. To previ 


theſe repeated revolts by an excmp/anſ 
pumſhment, Caeſar having taken Us| 


lodũnum, cut off the hands of all thy; 


who had borne arms againſt him, . A 
Thus Cacſar completely ſubducd FN | 


Gaul in leſs than ten years. Suetoviu 


ſays in nine years, c. 25. but in anothef 


place he ſays in ten, c. 65, Dio make 


the time only eight years, 39, 24. 


44, 43- Caeſar himſelf makes it ni 
years, B. C. 1, 7. but a little after con 


plains that he was recalled from his g 


vernment fix months before his deces 
nial period was completed, tb. c. 9. 
that he is commonly ſaid to have bes 
ten years in conquering Gaul; thu 
Bellantem geminis tenuit te Gallia altri 
Lucan. 1, 283. Decimo jam vincitit a 
no, ib. 300. During that time he 1 
ſaid to have taken 800 towns, to har 
ſubdued goo ſtates, ( Appian ſays 40 
ſtates), and io have engaged at ditt 
rent times three millions of men, (Ar 
pian ſays four millions), one million d 
whom he flew in battle, and made 2. 


other million priſoners, Plutarch. in C 


et Appian. in Celt. p. 75 5. Pliny max 


him to have flain 1,192,900 men,, 
25. Paterculus 400,000, 2, 47. 


Though Cacſar always gives plauli | 


pretexts for his wars, yet there is rt 


fon to think that they were not aug 


juſtifiable. Suctonius ſays, that aft 


he had augmented and diſciplined 9 


army to his mind, he declincd no oc 
ſion of war, even though unjuſt 4 
dangerous, attacking confederate [tat 
as well as thoſe that were hoſtile ; | 
that the ſenate once decreed, that 4 
baſſadors ſhould be ſent to examine th 
ſtate of Gaul, and ſome advile« tit 
Caeſar ſhould be given up to the elt 
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d fett. ; but all oppoſition was quaſhed by 


th. 90. ſplendid ſucceſſes, Suet. Cacſ. 24. 

deſci; Caeſar reduced Gaul'to the form of 
„ ns province. To ſecure its ſubjection, 
a. 702, built forts in different places, and 
y dit. poſed an annual tribute of forty mil- 
114, as of ſeſterces, ( quadringenttes ), Suet. 
emi, .; Eutrop. 6, 14-3 Dio, 40, 43. 

ban While Caeſar proſecuted his con- 
ute tests with ſo much vigour and ſuc- 
prev {E's in Gaul, he paid the utmoſt at- 
mplanſ@ntion to ſupport and inereaſe his in- 
n Ui Pence at Rome. He always took 
11 thy re to oblige the annual magiſtrates, 
„ il. Md to aſſiſt none of the candidates 
ued u Pith his intereſt, but ſuch as engaged 
1etoriff o defend him in his abſence ; and to 
anotha fecure their performance, he did not 
» make eſitate to exact from ſome of them an 
) 33. ch, and even a formal bond or written 
s it ni Pbligation, (Hngrapham exagere ), Suet. 
er con 3. Every year, when he came to Ciſ- 
his Alpine Gaul to hold afhzes or courts of 


dec guſtice, (ad conventus agendos ), and to 
c. 9. 1 egulate the affairs of the province, a 
ive den reat many of the principal perſons in 


| ; tu Nome came to pay their reſpects to 
a l bim. Plutarch informs us, that there 


ere once at Luca at the ſame time 


nctlis a 

je he 20 lictors, aud more than 200 ſena- 
to hart 2 O18, in Caeſare, P- 718. So Appian, 
ſays 400 =. Civ. 2. P- 437. f 


When Pompey was created ſole con- 
ul, to quell the dilturbances which 
ock place after the death of Clodius, 
BE. u. 701, ſome of the tribunes pro- 
poſed making Cacſar his colleague ; 
hut Cacſar requeſted, that they would 


at dite 
4 
n, (Ay 
nillion d 
nade at 
), in Gn 


1y maß 

men, ather get a law paſſed, that when the 
4. ve of his command in Gaul was near 
plaulaWxpiring, he ſhould be permitted to 


tand candidate for the conſulſhip in 


e is 1 

ot alvaeis abſence, Suct. 26. Dio ſays, that 
hat aft this diſpenſation was granted to Caeſar 
wlined h Wy Pompey, Dio, 40, 51, & 56. The 


no o, however appears to have been paſl- 
1jult ed by the joint application of the tri- 
-atc fta bunes, with the concurrence of Pom- 
oſtile; Mey, Cic. Fam. 8. 3. 3; Appian. 2, 442. 


And Cicero acknowledges that he al- 
ſo had lent bis aid in that bulineſs, by 
engaging Coclius, then one of the tri- 

uncs, to promote the law; which Ci. 


that at 
3M19c tl 
viſed the 
the el 
3 


1 
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cero did at the requeſt of Caeſar, whom 
he had ſeen at Ravenna, and afterwards 
of Pompey himſelf at Rome. Hence 
Ui itlae ſunt denſae dextrae ? Where 
is that right hand, which you joined 
cloſely to Caefar's, when you promiſed 
to ſupport his intereſt ? Caeſar and his 
friends will aſk, fays Cicero, if I a& 
againſt him, Cic. Att. 7, 1. But Ci- 
cero afterwards aſſerted, very inconſiſt- 
ently, that he had adviſed Pompey not 
to grant Caeſar this diſpenſation, Cic. 
Phil. 2, 10.—Cacſar, having obtained 
this favour, raiſed his views ſtill higher. 
He lavithed immenſe ſums to gain the 
favour of the people both in public aad 
in private. He was the ſure ſuccour 
of criminals, of inſolvent debtors, and 
prodigal young men ; nor was he leſs 
ſtudious to gain the friendſhip of kings 
and of the allied ſtates. He main- 
tained a large body of gladiators in 
ditterent places, particularly at Capua. 
He doubled the pay of his ſoldiers, 
and by his liberality gained their af- 
fections to a wonderful degree, Suet. 
ib. 26, 27, & 28. Cic. Att. 7, 3. Fam. 
8, 4, & 14. 

Pompey, who had ſo long contri- 
buted to raiſe Cacſar, {per decem annos 
aluit, Cic. Att. 7, 5). at laſt became 
jealous of his power; but, from a vain 
contidence in his own ſtrength, neglect- 
cd to make proper preparations for his 
defence: and by the violent meaſures 
which his party purſued, afforded Cae- 
ſar a pretext for bringing matters to 
extremity. For three years there was 
each year one of the conſuls of the 
name of Marcellus, all of them inimi- 
cal to Caeſar. 

A. U. 702, M. Marcellus made a 
motion in the ſenate that a fucceſſor 
ſhould be appointed to Caeſar, and 
ſince the war in Gaul was fiuiſhed, that 
he ſhould be obliged to diiband his ar- 
my, and come in perſon to ſue for the 
conſulſhip; alleging that the law, which 
granted him leave to declare himſelf a 


candidate in his abſence, was not for- 


mally paſſed. But this motion of Mar- 
cellus was oppoſed by his colleague 
Serv. Sulpicius, and ſome of the tri- 
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bunes, who were in the intereſt of Ca- 
far, Suet. 28. It was diſapproved of even 
by Pompey himſelf, who pretended 
not to wiſh that Caeſar ſhould be de- 
prived of his command before the time, 


Dio, 40, 59. and ſeems to have had no 


notion that Caeſar would think of re- 
taining it longer, Cic. Fam. 8, 8. Ac- 
cordingly, after many warm debates, 
in which the ſummer was chiefly ſpent, 
a decree of the ſenate was carried on 
the laſt day of September, © Thar the 
next conſuls, L. Paulus and C. Mar 
cellus, (who was the couſin of Mar- 
cus), ſhould, on the iſt of March there- 
after, a. u. 703, move the ſenate to 
ſettle the conſular provinces, &c.” But 
to this decree four of the tribunes gave 
their joint negative, Cic. ib. M. Mar- 
cellus, not ſatisfied with taking from 
Caeſar his provinces and the privilege 
of being made conſul in his abſence, 
alſo moved the houſe, that the free- 
dom of the city ſhould be taken from 
thoſe planters, whom Caeſar, by the 
Vatinian law, had fettled at Novum- 
comum, Set. 28, ; and having caught 
a certain Comenſian magiſtrate, who 
was acting the citizen, he ordered him 
to be ſeized and publicly whipt ; as 
an indignity to Cacſar, Appian. 2, 243. 
winch act Cicero greatly condemns, 
Ht. 5, 11. 

Caclar, alarmed by theſe proceedings, 
took every precaution for his defence; 
he levied ſoldiers, collected money, and 
tried to conciliate the Gauls by the 
mildnels of his adminiſtration, Dio, 40, 
60. 3; Caeſ. B. G.&, 49. To counter- 
act the deligns of his enemies at Rome, 
he attached to his intereſt L. Paulus, 
the conſul, by no leſs a ſum than 1590 
talents, about L.279,500; and Cu- 


rio, one of the tribunes, by a ſtill lar- 


ger ſum, Dio, ib. Appian. 2, 243. ; Plu- 
tarth. Pomp. p. 650; Catf. p. 722. 
(The ſum given to Curio is ſaid 
to have been /excenties ſe/lertium, i. e. 
L. 484,373, Fal. Max. 9, 1, 6. ; Pa- 
terc. 2, 48.) ; But in molt editions of 
Paterculus it is centies H. S. 

Under pratest of the Parthian war, 
the ſenate, which was now, at leaſt a 
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Pompey, decreed, ** that both Acſ 


and Pompey ſhould each give a leg 
to Bibülus, the governor of Syria" 
and Pompey demanded from Caeſar 
legion which he had lent him aff 


the deſtruction of Titurius and Cott, 
Cacſar, though he perceived that ha 
theſe legions would be given to Pun, 
pey, as they actually were, yet readil 
ſent them, Cacſ. B. G. 8. 54. becauk 
it afforded him a plauſible reaſon fa 
levying ſtill greater forces in their to 
Dio, 40, 65. At their departure hy 
gave each legionary ſoldier 250 dach 
mae, about L. 8, Plutarch. 

Theſe ſoldiers, whether from 1716. 
rance or deſign, ſpread unfavourah|; 
reports of Caeſar, „that his army, 
wearied of the war, would readily de 
ſert, as ſoon as they came into Italy; 
which increaſed the confidence ai fe 
curity of Pompey, and of his parts 
ſans, Appian. 2, 446. 


The conſuls elected for the enſuing | 


year 704, were C. (Claudius Marcellus 
(the brother of Marcus), and L. Cor 
nelius Lentulus, both of them attach 
ed to Pompey. Caeſar now aflumed 
the appearance of moderation, and pro: 
poſed to reſtgn the command of his ar 
my, provided others, mcanng Pos. 
pey, ſhould do the fame 53 Known; 
irom Curio, that Pompey would ges 
agree to ſuch a propoſal, He ev 
made {till greater conceſſions, Suet. 29. 
Flor. 4, 2.; Yell. 2, 49. Cacſar wrote: 
letter to this effect by Curio, Who, 4 
ter laying down his olſice of tribune 
on the 1oth December, had gone d- 
realy to Catlar, Dio, 40, 66. and rt 
turned with great diſpatch to Rome 
before the iſt of January 704, g 
2, 247. Authors diller about tome 
particulars in this letter, but they d 
agree in the principal point of Czlars 
propoſing to reſign his command, | 
Pompey would do the ſame, A, 
ibid.; Dio, 41, .; Plutarch, Cat). 72 
The matter was violently debated 1 
the ſenate for ſeveral days. At late 
decree was made by a great majo!'th 
at the motion of Scipio, “ That C. 
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ff IS ould diſmiſs his army by a certain 


Acſy , Or be declared an enemy go” and 
egi en M. Antony and Q. Cafhus, two 
ria; te tribunes, oppoſed their negative, 
arte e ſenate proceeded to that decree, 
Ate ich was uſually made in caſes of ex- 
ot mity, That the conſuls, præ- 
bath rs, tribunes, and all who were about 
Pom. city with proconſular power, ſhould 
cali We care that the republic received no 
ecane Wt riment,” (ut curarent, ne quid refp. 


on {oi rinenti caperet), Cic. Fam. 16, 11. 
roon pon which Antony and Caſſius, to- 
re ether with Curio, fled, in dilguiſe, 
drach Wc biculo meritorio, tet ſervili hatitu ), 
By Czeſar, who was then at Ravenna, 
 1;770- ef, B. C. 1, 5. with only one legion, 
urable . Plutarch ſays, with about 50 
arm er and 300 borſe, the uſual num- 
ily der of troops then in a legion, Pla- 
al;. in Cacſ. p. 727. Add. Dio, 41, 3; 
wil e. an. 2, 248.3 Lucan. i, 267, &c. 
part. When Caeſar was informed of what 


pd paſſed, he immediately diſpatched 


nlwn cohorts before, and to avoid tul- 
clus ion, ſpent the day himſelf in public, 
4» Cor: a ended a ſhow of gladiators, and 
attach. yped as uſual with his friends. Af— 
Tum r lun-ſet he roſe from the table, and 
1d pro. out privately with a few attendants. 
1215 , WWaving travelled all night, he in the 


* Pon-WWorning overtook his cohorts at the 
1017; cr Rubicon, the boundary of his 
1 neve! BWorince. Here he ſtopped a little, 


le eren ling on the greatneſs of his enter- 
ct. 29. e, (reputans quantum moliretur); 
wrote Hen turning to thoſe who were next 


4 ho, if 
tribune 
FONT (lis 


,“ Still, ſays he, we may go back, 
if we paſs this little bridge, every 
ling muſt be done by arms,” Commia 


and 1% ir agenda erunt), Suct. 31 f. Upon 
Rome ich he quickly croſſed the river, ſay- 
pig. The die is caſt,” (Aars4 yacra 
t io ir), Suet. ib. Hic, ait, hic, pacem, le 
they Angus jura relinguo, Te, Fortuna ſe- 
C:elar5 ,, &c. Lucan. 1, 225.) His troops 
14nd, diy followed him. He ſpecdily 
Appar them to Ariminum, and took pol- 
4% 7% oa of the place without reſiſtance, 
dated ug. 31, & 32. Plutarch. in Caef. 
\ t Jail .; Appian. 2, 249. Lucan. 2, 
najo; Flor. 2, 19. Lucan repreſents 


nat Ca 


„ 
* 


Rubicon as ſwelled by the winter 


E 
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rains, and fays, that Caeſar and his 
troops waded it with difficulty, the 
horſe entering firſt, and oppoſing the 
rapidity of the current till the foot 
paſſed, 1, 217, &c. A prodigy is al- 
ſo faid to have appeared to Cacſar 
while he heſitated on the banks, which 
encouraged him to paſs, Suet. 32. Lu- 
can makes the image of Rome to ap- 
pear to Caelar, aud addreſs a ſpeech 
to him, 1, 186. 5 

Caeſar takes no notice of his paſ- 
ſing the Rubicon, but only mentions 
his arrival at Ariminum, B. C. 1, 8. 
Jere he met with Curio, and the tri- 
bunes. Having ſummoned his troops 
to an aſſembly, be brought forth the 
tribunes in the fame ſervile habit in 


which they had fled from Rome; and 


after Curio had given an affecting ac- 
count of all that had happened, Cae- 
ſar, with marks of the greateſt emo- 
tion, (flens, ac weſte a peltore aifciſſa), 
implored the protection of lis ſoldiers, 
Sutt. 433-3 Dio. 41, 4.; Lucas. 1, 
272, &c. Caeſar takes no notice of 
this, but mentions his having made a 
ſpeech to his ſoldiers at Ravenna, in 
which, after recounting the injuries he 
had ſuffered, he conjured them to de- 
fend his reputation and dignity againſt 
the malice of his enemies, B. C. 1, . 


4 


From Ariminum Cacſar ſent orders to 


his army in Gaul to follow him with the 


utmoſt expedition. But while he made 
the moſt vigorous preparations for war, 
he profeſſed the ſtrongeſt defire of an 
accommodation. Accordingly various 
overtures for peace were made on both 
ſides, but without effect, Caef. il.; Cir, 
Att. 7, 14, & 15.3; et 8, 9. Fam. 16, 


12. Though Caeſar had the belt diſ- 


ciplined army, yet his enemies were 
greatly ſuperior to him in reſources, 
particularly as they were maſters of the 
fea, Cic. Att. 10, 8. whence Cicero 
uſually ſpeaks of Caeſar's attempt as 
a kind of madneſs, (cn amentid qua- 
dam raperetur), and did not imagine 
he would venture on {o deſperate an 
enterpriſe, Cic. Fam. 16, 12. Pom- 
py not having an army ſufficient to 
oppoſe Cacſar, til he ſhould ny 

18 
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the empire, ſeems originally to have 
formed the reſolution of relinquiſhing 
Italy; but imprudently concealed that 
deſign from his friends, Ci. Att. 8, 
12. 

The news of Caeſar's approach fill- 
ed Rome and all Italy with the great- 
eft conſternation. Many prodigies, as 
uſual, were reported. The ſame ca- 
lamities were apprehended as happen- 
ed under Marius and Sulla, Caef. ib. 
I, 14; Appian. 2, 449. ; Dio, 49, 5:5 
Lucan. 1, 466,—ad fin, et 2, 1,.— 234.3 
Pompey fled from Rome to Capua, 
Id. 2, 392. declaring, that he ſhould 
conſider as enemies all thoſe who did 
not follow him, (qu: Romae remanif- 
fent, Caeſ. ib. c. 33. Qui reipublicae de- 
fuiſſent, Suet. 55.) which he is faid to 
have done by the advice of Domitius, 
Saet. Ver. 2.; wuereas Cacſar declared, 
that he ſhould eſteem all thoſe who re- 
mained neuter, (mei et neutrius pare 
tis), as his friends, Suet. 75. Cic. Lig. 
11. The conſuls, and moſt of the o- 
ther magiſtrates : and ſenators, followed 
Pompey, Cacſ. ib. 14.; Dio, 41, 6. 
& 9.; Cic. Fam. 16, 12. Appian 
fays that Pompey was urged by the 
conſuls to leave the city, /. 450. They 
departed in fuch a hurry, that they 
neglected to take with them the mo- 
ney from the treaſury, Ca. ib.; Dio, 
41, 6.; Cic. Att. 6, 7. The only per- 
fon of note in Caeſar's army that join- 
ed Pompey, was Labienus, Dio, 41, 
4. Cic. Att. 7, 11, & 12. Cacſar's 
chicf licutenant, and then command: 
er of Cilalpine Gaul, Caf. B. G 
8, 52. 

Cacſar remained for ſome time at 
Ariminum till he was joined by his 
troops, Id. B. C. 11. He quickly 
overran all Picenum, 1. 15. and then 
laid ſiege to Cortiaium, the chief town 
of the Peligni; where Domitius, who 


had been appointed his ſucceſſor by 


the ſenate, had ſhut himielf up with 
thirty cohorts, or three legions z ex- 


pe cting that Pompey would come to 


his aſſiſtance. But Caeſar forced the 
place to ſurrender in ſeven days. 


64 1 
his forces from the different parts of 
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Domitius intended to make hi; i 
ſcape ; but his troops prevented hin, 
and delivered him up to Caeſar, wy 
diſmiſſed him in ſafety, and reftorg 
to him a great ſum of money, (= 
tium ſexagies, fix millions of leſterces) 
which Domitius had depoſited in th | 
town. Caeſar treated with the Ca 
lenity Lentulus, the conſul, and ne | 


ny other perſons of rank who fell in 


his power. He joined the ſoldiers d 
Domitius to his own, admumilſtering s 
them the uſual military oath ; aud i 
ſtantly marched from Corſinium to 
pulia, Cacſ. B. C. 1, 23-3 Dia, 4 
11.3 Lucan. 2, 477. The news of 
Caeſar's clemency to Domitius 2 
the other captives, raiſed the ſpirt 
of ſuch as remained in the city, ar 
made many of thoſe who had fed n. 
turn to their habitations, Plutarch. 

Pompey being informed of this c 
aſter, retreated to Brunduſium, when 
Caeſar endeavoured to block him uw 
Caeſ. B. C. 1, 24, &c. But Pomps 
made his eſcape, ( per ol ii clauſl, Bs 
tis, nocturnã fuga evaſit, Flor. 4, 
on the 15th March, (Taib. Alan 
with all the forces he could cam 
with him, Cic. Att. q, 14.; and (ai 
to Dyracchium, Dio, 41, 14. Seren 
prodigies are {aid to have been cu 
him in his pallage, 5. 

Thus Caeſar, with very little 
ſhed, in fixty days, made himself m 
ter of alb Italy, Plutarch. ; whence ( 
cero juitly exclaims, 06 celeritatem in! 
dibilem ! Att. 7, 22.; and ſpeaking ( 
the rapidity of his progreſs, lie {a 
Fllum acre nuntiant, ib. 73 20. 

Caeſar, unable to purſue Pont 
for want of ſhipping, ſent Valerie 
his lieutenant, to take poſſeſſion 
Sardinia with one legion, and * 
to Sicily with three, Caef. ib. 29.— 

Cacſar having diſtributed his trog 
among the neareſt towns, ſet out | 
Rome. In his progreſs through 3! [tal 
he was met by crowds from the di 
ent towns, Cic. Alt. 8, 16. Lid 
ſays the contrary, 3, 80. Notvil 
ſtanding the favourable _ of 


clemency, his arrival in Rome cc 
{iguK 
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is  Yoned conſiderable terror, Dio, 41, 


hin 16. ( Urbem Attonitam terrore ſubit j— 
1 —_ ſu hate men{/ura timoris, Velle putant, 
for RR quodeunque pateſt,) Lucan. 3, 98, Kc. 
ſift bat Cacſar ſoon diſpelled it, Appian. 
re 2, 453 He aſſembled ſuch of the 
'n ſenators as were in the city, and made 
| * a long ſpeech to them, juſtifying his 
ams conduct, Cae/. . es l, 32. Dio ſays, 
Wine chat the ſenate was aſſembled by An 
e tony and Caſſius, the tribunes; who 
en had a few months before been expelled 
ad, rom it, 41, 15. by Lentulus, the 
% conſul, Plutarch. Anton. p. 918. Lucan 
ins 41 ſays, that the ſenate met in the temple 
eus of Apollo, without being legally ſum - 
1s u moned, (au/lo cagendi jure ſenatis), 3, 
bird 103. There were no curule magif 
„, a trates preſent, (omnia Caeſar erat,) ib. 
dean os. Caclar regulated every thing as 
8 She thought proper. He reſtored the 
his children of thoſe proſcribed by Sulla 
__—_ o their former rights, Dio, 41, 18. ; 
Wir ul Suet. 41.3 Vell. 2, 43. He made a 
Pon propoſal that ambaſſadors ſhould be 
a ſent to Pompey concerning peace; 
, but no one choſe to undertake that 
office, whether from a fear of Pom- 
1 cr pey, whom they had deſerted, Caef. 
. 34. or from a ſuſpicion that Caeſar 
„aas not ſincerely deſirous of peace, 
\ ſon will F lutarch, f. 725. Dio ſays, that cer- 
g tain perſons were choſen, but did not 
le Hoc $80, 41, 16. 
nenn Caeſar next went to take poſſeſſion 
neee of the treaſure, which, by a ſtrange 
„ eo eriight, Pompey had left. When 
4; ins 2 came to the temple of Saturn, 
be Fob the public treaſure was kept, 
3 Metellus, one of the tribunes, attemp- 
Poll ted to hinder him from entering; but 
Valea Cacſar having threatened to kill him, 
ſſe ion q he was forced to deſiſt. The conſuls 
\ng Cu had carried off the keys, and therefore 
29 the gates were broken open, Dio, 41, 
his trod 7. Lucan. 3 114, 169.3 ( quia tar- 
+ out ill dius . tribuni, i. e. Metellus, 
ough Jl p M efringi, ſc. Caeſar), Flor. 4, 2, 
the de ih a ? 
6. Li This treaſure had long remained un- 
Notvil touched, Liv. 27, 10. and execrations 
545 of were denounced againſt any one who 
dome OC mould meddle with it, uuleſs for the 
lobe | 
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ſake of a Gallic war, whence it was 
called ArrRarRiumM SANCTUM, Flor. 
4, 2.3 but Caeſar ſaid that he had re- 
moved that ſcruple by conquering the 
Gauls, Appian. 2, 453. He is ſaid to 
have taken out 25,000 bars of gold, 
(/ateres auret), 35,000 bars of filver, 
and 40,000,000 ſeſterces in coined mo- 
ney, (in numerato, H. S. C. i. e. 
quadringenties), Plin. 33, 3 f. 17. 

Caeſar does not mention his break- 
ing open the treaſury, but only that 
Metellus had been inſtigated by his 
adverſaries to oppoſe his meaſures; and 
that therefore he left the city without 
effecting what he intended, and march- 
ed into Gaul, Cazf. ib. 33. f. He had 
propoſed to make a ſpeech to the 
people before his departure ; but per- 
ceiving that they were offended at his 
ſeizing the public treaſure, he did not 

venture on it, and went away much 
diſcompoſed, ( vehementer animo pertur- 
bato profoctus), Cic. Att. 10, 4. 

Caeſar having left the command of 
Italy to Antony, advanced againſt A- 
franius, Petreius, and Varro, the lieu- 
tenants of Pompey in Spain. He ſaid, 
« that he was going againſt an army 
without a general, and then would re- 
turn againſt a general without an ar- 
my,“ Suct. 34. Every town by the way 
opened its gates to him except Mar- 
ſeilles, which he immediately attack- 
ed; but perceiving that it could not 
be ſoon reduced, after having ſtaid 
for ſome time before it, he ſet out for 
Spain; leaving the charge of conduc- 
ting the ſiege by land to Trebonius, 
his lieutenant; and the command of a 
fleet, which he had quickly built, to 
D. Brutus, Cacſ. B. C. 1, 36. 

Caeſar encountered great difhculties 
in his expedition againſt Petreius and 
Afranius, and his army was expoſed 
to the utmoſt danger near Ilerda, by 
the overflowing of the river Sicoris ; 
but he extricated himſelf by wonder- 
ful ability and good fortune ; obliged 
Petreius and Afranius to retreat to- 
wards Celtiberia, and having overta- 
ken them on their march, by ſuperior 
generalſhip, at laſt, forced them to 

1 ſurrender 
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ſurrender with their whole army, con- 
ſiſting of five legions, beſides auxilia- 
ries, (Livy ſays, ſeven legions, Epit. 
110.), on his own terms, © that they 
ſhould diſband their forces, and quit 
Spain.” Cacſ. B. C. 1, 37.—ad fin. 

Soon after, Varro, who commanded 
two legions, being deſerted by his 
men, was forced to ſubmit, ib. 2, 20. 
Caeſar, leaving Q. Caſſius to command 
in Spain with four legions, returned 
to Marſeilles ; which, after a long and 
brave reſiſtance, was at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender, ib. 22. ; Vell. 2, 50.; Dio, 
41, 19, X 25. 

Caeſar, though greatly provoked at 
the people of Marſeilles, (Maſſilienſibus 
iratiſſimus), yet on account of the anti- 
quity and renown of the place, treat - 
ed them with gentleneſs, Cacſ. ib. 
Cic. Phil. 8, 6. Dio ſays, that he 
took from them every thing except li- 
berty, 41, 25.; which they valued a- 
bove all things, (quam potiorem omnibus 
Babrbant), Flor. 4, 2, 27. 

Caeſar, having left two legions as a 
garriſon at Marſeilles,” ſet out for 
Rome, Cac/. B. C. 2, 22 f. In his 


way thither ſome of his ſoldiers muti- 


nied at Placentia, particularly the 
ninth legion; but he ſo moved them 
by a ſpeech, particularly by calling 
them in the end of it n e in- 
ſtead of FELLow-SOLDIER'Ss, ( Diſcedite 
eaſtris; Tredite noftra viris ignavi figna 
Qvuv1irITES, Lucan. 5, 357.) that with 
tears they entreated his forgiveneſs, 
which with difficulty they obtained. 
He however ſelected 120 of the ring- 


leaders, and having made them caſt 


lots, he cauſed every tenth man to be 
beheaded, (decimabat); but it was 
found that one of theſe twelve had 
been abſent in the time of the mutiny. 
Caeſar therefore ordered the centurion 
who had accuſed him to be put to death 
in his flead, Appian. 2, p. 457. Dio 
ſays, that the reſt of the ſoldiers were 
all diſbanded ; but afterwards, having 


giyen proofs of their penitence, they 


were reſtored, 41, 35, f. 80 Sueto- 
nius, Caef. 69, who ſays, that it was 
the ſoldiers of the tenth legion whom 
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Cacſar reclaimed from a mutiny at Þ 
Rome during the African war, by Þ 
calling them QuiziTEs inſtead of M. 
LITES, ib. 70. | 
Caeſar, before he left Marſeilles, 
was informed, that he had been made 
dictator in his abſence, by Lepidus, the 
praetor, at Rome, B. C. 2, 21. Di 
ſays, that Lepidus adviſed the people 
to create Caelar dictator, 41, 3G. ; but 
Dio afterwards ſays, that Caeſar way 
choſen dictator by Lepidus himſelf, Þ 
43, 1. Appian ſays, that the people 
in a great fright elęcted him dictatur 
of themſelves, without either a decree 
of the ſenate, or the ſuperintendance 
of a magiſtrate, B. C. 2, 457. Luca 
ſays, that Caeſar aſſumed the office of Þ 
dictator at the requeſt of the people, 
5, 382. Plutarch ſays, that he was 
created by the ſenate, in Caef. p. 725 
It is certain that he was created in 
an unuſual manner. | | 
Caeſar, as dictator, preſided at the 
Camitia for the election of magiſſ rates 
He himſelf, and P. Servilius Iſaur. 
cus were made conſuls for the neu 
year, 4. u. 705, (al. 706). Having 
made ſeveral regulations for the go- 
vernment of the ſtate, ( Vid. R. A. Lt 
GES JULIAt), he reſigned the dict. 
torſhip in eleven days, Cacſ. B. C. 3, 1, 
& 2. Plutarch. et Appian. ibid, and ſet 
out to join his army at Brunduſium, 
where he had ordered twelve legions 
and all the cavalry to aſſemble ; but he 
ſcarcely found ſhips ſufficient to tran 
port 20,000 legionary ſoldiers, and 
660 horle, Caezj, il. With thele le 
ſet ſail on the 4th of January, and 
next day landed at Pharsatus, a ſmall 
place near Oricum; which town lie 
got poſſeſſion of the ſame day, . 4. 
and ſoon after alſo of Apollonia, 
6. 12. 
Caeſar having landed his troops, {ent 
the fleet back the ſame night to Brun 
duſium, to bring over the reſt of l 
legions and cavalry, ib. c. 8, Put © 
they were long of coming, Caelar di 
guiſing himſelf, ſet out in a fiſhing 
boat to bring them more ſpeedily ; bl 
a tempeſt having ariſen, the pilot ne 
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Mrs? CAESAREM VEHIS, 
But after many fruitleſs efforts he was 

gat laſt forced to fail back. His ſoldiers 
expreſſed the utmoſt joy at his return, 
i. Caeſar takes no notice of this 


of Cacſar, 
general ſally, and broke through Cae- 
ſar's lines, after making a great ſlaugh- 


Phharſalia. 


7, ooo, at lealt to 60,000. 


made them 400, ooo, Appian. B. C. 2. 


* ba 
li binc vel il inc, practer auxilia regum et 
2 Sociorum, 4, 2. 
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Civ. b. 2, 463, 522, &c. B U1D 1 
or. 4, 2. 


pold adventure; but that he wrote 


; Sharply to Antony and Calenus, his 
| mag at Brunduſium, to loſe no 


time in endeavouring to join him, 


They quickly ſet ſail, and next day 


* 


landed in Epire, to the great joy of 
Caeſar, having narrowly 


| ors fleet, Cacſ. ib. 25, 


caped the 
26. 


Caeſar ſoon after forced Pompey, 


with an army much more numerous 
than his own, to ſhut himſelf up in 
| Dyrrachium - and ſurrounded him with 
works of an amazing extent, Cacſe ib. 
43.47. Here many ſharp conflicts 


took place, generally to the advantage 
At laſt Pompey made a 


ter of his troops, ib. c. 52,—72. 


Caeſar led his army from thence to 


Theſſaly, whither Pompey had the 
imprudence to follow him, and was 
completely defeated in the plains of 
Vid. PoupEius. 

The army of Pompey was much 


more numerous than that of Caeſar. 


*The army of Pompey was above 45,000 
men, and that of Caeſar 22,c00, Cacſ. 


B. C. 3, 88, & 89. Appian ſays, that 


a {mall 


Cacſar had only 22,000 foot and 1000 


horſe, but that Pompey had more than 
double, and of theſe 7000 were caval- 
ry. The number of Italians on both 


ſides are faid to have amounted to 
Some 


So Florus, Trecenta amplius mil- 


Caeſar had auxiliaries 
Eboth of horſe and foot from the different 


Sliates of Gaul, and light-armed ſoldiers 


from ſeveral parts of Greece, Appian. 


cuſed to proceed farther. Upon which 

/ Cacſar diſcovered himſelf, ſaying , 

„e Be not afraid, you carry Caeſar,” 
| Dio, 41, 46. ; Plutarch. Caef. 726. ; 

Aßpopbubegm. p. 206. 3 Suet. 58. ; Appian. 
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ib. p. 472. ; Lucan. 1, 496, —465. The 
auxiliaries of Pompey were collected 
from the various nations of the eaſt, 
which are enumerated at great length, 
Appian. ib. ; Cacſ. B. C. 3, 3, 4, & 5. 
Lucan. 3, 169, — 295. The aſſemblage 
of ſo many nations, as Lucan obſerves, 
enabled Caeſar to ſubdue the world at 
once, (Acciperet felix ne non ſemel omnia 
Caeſar, Vincendum pariter Pharſalia 
praęſbitit orbem), ib. 296. The troops 
from the conquered countries are ſaid 
to have fought with particular alacrity 
and vigour, that they might reduce the 
Romans to the ſame ſervitude to whicl: 
the Romans had reduced them, Dio, 
41, 59 f. As theſe foreign ſoldiers 
contributed to eftabliſh tyranny, ſo 
they afterwards ſerved to perpetuate it, 
Suet. et T acit. paſſim. Pompey did not 
allow his men to run to the charge 
with a ſhout, as uſual, but ordered 
them to receive the attack of Caeſar 
without changing their ground, which 
Caeſar diſapproves of, Cacſ. B. C. 3g 
92. 

Pompey depended chiefly on his ca- 
valry ; but Caeſar fruſtrated this hope 
by one of thoſe contrivances which 
marked the ſuperiority of his genius. 
Knowing that Pompey's horſemen 
were in a great meaſure compoſed of 
young men of rank, who were fond of 
their looks, Caeſar ſelected fix cohorts 
of his braveſt ſoldiers, Cacſ. B. C. 3, 
89, & 93. conſiſting of 3000 men, Ap- 
pian. ib. to oppole them. Thele he 
directed to aim their ſpears at the ene- 
my's faces, ib. and during the fight 
rode up and down, calling out, Fa- 
CIEM FERI, MILES, Fler. 4, 2, 47. 
which had the deſired effect. Poms 
pey's cavalry, ſtruck with the dreadful 
wounds they received in their faces, 
took to flight, and drew the foot after 
them, Apbian. ib. ; Plutarch. Cacſ. 657. 
Caeſar takes no notice of this ſtrata- 
gem, though he aſcribes his victory 
chiefly to theſe fix cohorts, ib. 94. 
Lucan makes Caeſar's order to aim at 
the faces of the cavalry a general order 
to the whole army, 7, 322. In the 


purſuit Caeſar charged his ſoldiers to 
ſpare 
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ſpare citizens, Flor. ib. 20. (Civis, qui 
fugerit, efto, Lucan. 7, 319.), and to 
laughter the auxiharies, Appian. p. 478. 
Thoſe ſenators and Equites whom he 
had formerly taken and diſmiſſed, he 
ordered to be put to death, except 


ſuch as were preſerved by his friends, 


each of whom he permitted to ſave the 
life of one of the adverſe party, Dio, 
41, 62 ; Suet. 75. Caeſar, viewing 
thoſe who were ſlain on the field of 
battle, is reported to have ſaid, “They 
would have it fo, ( hoc veluerant j I 
Caius Caeſar, after having performed 
ſo great exploits, ſhould have been con- 
deraned, had I not aſked aſſiſtance from 
my army,“ Smet, 30. 

Aſter the victory Caeſar immediate- 
ly attacked Pompey's camp, and took 
it. Here he found tables covered, 

late diſplayed, and other preparations 
For a feaſt; ſo that Pompey's men ſeem- 
ed to have been confident of ſucceſs, 
and not to have in the leaſt apprehend 
ed an adverſe iſſue of the battle, Caeſ. 
ib. 96. The infatuation of Pompey is 
ſurpriſing, in not having taken proper 
precautions againſt a defeat; and his 
flight to Egypt ſtill more ſo, when he 
had ſo great reſvurces ſtill left in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire, by which he 
might have retrieved his affairs. Caeſar 
burnt all the letters he found in the cof- 
fers of Pompey without reading them 
for which he is jultly praiſed, Dio, 41, 
G3. ; Senec. Ir. 2, 24. ; Plin. », 25. 

Caeſar next day forced a great num- 
ber of men to ſurrender, who had ta- 
ken refuge in a neighbouring moun- 
. tain, 16. 98. The ſmallneſs of Cacſar's 
loſs in this battle is aſtoniſhing, only 
30 centurions and 2co legionary ſol- 
diers, ib. Some made the number of 
men 1200, Appian. ib. 479. Of Pom- 
pey's army 15,000 were flain, and 
24,000 taken priſoners, ib. 99. Ap- 
pian ſays, that on Pompey's fide there 
fell 25,000 Italians, 10 ſenators, among 
whom was Domitius, the ſucceſlor- 
elect of Cacſar, and 40 Equites; but 
adds, that Aſinius Pollio, one of Cae- 
ſar's gencrals, makes Pompey's flain 
amount only to 6000. The number 
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of auxiliaries that fell was ſo great that 
they could not be reckoned, Appian. 
tb. 479. 

Caeſar, immediately after his victory, 
ſet out in purſuit of Pompey, to prevent 
him from renewing the war, Cae/. ib. 191, 
While croſſing the Jelleſpont in a fer. 
ry-boat, he fell in with one of Pon. 
pey's flects, conſiſting of ten gal, 
(Appian ſays 70, ib. 483. ), under the 
command of L. Caffins but was ls far 
from flying, that going up cloſe ty 
Caſſius, he exhorted him to ſurre der, 
and upon his compliance, took him in. 
to rhe boat to hin, /ſupplicem aul ſe n. 
cepit), Suet. 63 Appian ſays, that 
Caſſius, ſtruck with Cactar's wonder 
ſucceſs, and thinking that he was co. 
ming againſt him, ftretched our tis 
hands to aſk forgiveneſs, and ſurren. 
dered his fleet, ib. So Dio, 42, 6. 

Caeſar reached Egypt ſoon after the 
murder of Pompey, with a very ſmal 
force, only twelve Rhodian gallics and 
a ſew from Aſia, having on board no 
more than 3200 foot and 890 horſe; 
but, truſting to the fame of his ex- 
ploits, he thought that in any plz 
he ſhould be cafe, Cacſ. ib. c. 106. Up. 
on his arrival at Alexandria, perceiving 
a tumult on ſhore, occaſioned by th: 
news of the death of Po pey, (an & 
vent yet unknown to Caeſar, Zucar.y, 
IO15. 3 Car. B. C. 3, 106.), he di 
not land immediately, ( dubiis verit af 
credere reg nis, Abſlinuit tellure rates, Li. 
can. 9, IOO. ), but waited till Ftolem 
returned from Peluſium, and ent to 
him the head of Pompey with his ding 
Dio, 42, 7. Caeſar, ſhocked at tt: 
light, ſhed tears; and, expreſſing the 
utmolt diſplcaſure againſt the muzrdet- 
ers, ordered it to be ſumptuouſſy bi- 
ried, 15. 8.; Plutarch. p. 662. ; Ajp'a 
2, 481.; Val. Max. 5, 1. Dio obl-rv 
that clus grief of Caeſar was all pre: 
tended, ib. So Lucan, (/acrymas 1 
ſponte cadentes Effudit, gemituſque 1 pr 
Nu 
Ptolemy was diſappointed in his hopes 
of gaining the friendſhip of Caeſar b 
his deteſtable preſent, {foedus amici 
cum Caeſare ſanciendi, medio Pompen © 


L 
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1: Ye, i. e. mediante, conjungente #/lud 
in, %%, Flor. 4, 2. and Pothinus the 

ouch, the governor of the young 
ry, Mig, and regent ot the kingdom, ( nu- 
nt HHUS puert, et procurator regni, Caeſ. 
02, . C. 3. 112.), who had adviſed the 
fer. Med, and brought the preſent, inſtead 


-n. f receiving his expected reward, was 
eated with deſerved contempt and 
'\e bhorrence, Plularch. 730. ; Lucan. , 
) fa + 064. &c. 

% Cacſar now landed at Alexandria, 


e, With his lictors walking before him, as 
1 in» eing conſul 3; which the Egyprians 
. iaking derogatory to the authority 
f their king, raiſed ſuch diſturbance, 
pat Caeſar, to avoid being inſulted, 
bade his way to the palace as falt as 
e could, Dio, 42, 7. ; Lucan. 10, , 
Wc. Cacſar takes no notice of the 


5, hcad of Pompey being ſent to him; 
er the ut only ſays, that at Alexandria he 
ſmall WSeard of his death, B. C. 3, 106.—The 
3 and omults among the Egyptians {till con- 
rd no aucd, and ſeveral of Caefar's ſol- 
ore; Niers were flain in different parts of the 
lis ex- ity, ib. on which account he ſent 
plact {Wor other legions from Aſia, ib. 107. 

Up. ad ein the mean time, to conceal his 
.civing Wpprehenfion of danger till more forces 


by th: WW ou!d arrive, he amuſed himſelf in vi- 
(an & Sting different parts of the city, and 
i hearing the philoſophers, Appian. 2, 
z.; Lucan. 10, 14, 194, &c. Ac- 
pording to Dio, Caeſar, thinking that 
othing hoſtile now remained after the 


toleny Heſtruction of Pompey, ſpent his time 
ſent uf collecting money and ſettling the 
is ring, ferences between Ptolemy and his 
at cheſter Cleopatra, Dio, 42, 9. (Vid. 
ing the WF ToLEMAEtUS.) Ptolemy Aulctes, 
nurdel. e prefent king's father, owed Caciar 
ally bu Bio leſs than 17, 500, ooo drachmae, ( /cp- 
Aypiat neentics, H. S.). Cacſar had former- 
bv remitted to his children all above ten 
all pre- Millions, (quadringenties H. S.), which 
mas 1c then demanded to maintain his ar- 
e expri/ 7. Pothinus, the eunuch, remon- 
Thu ctcd againit the payment of fo great 
3 hopes um; and the methods he took to 
aeſar e eit were calculated to excite ge- 
amica diſcontent, Plutarch. ib. But 
ampeis ce lat gave particular offence was Cac- 
* ; 
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ſar's aſſuming the right of — 
the difference between Ptolemy an 
Cleopatra concerning the poſſeſſion of 
the crown, Caeſ. ib. 8. This diſſatiſ- 
faction was encreaſed by Caeſar's par- 
tiality to Cleopatra, who, to get ac- 
cels to Caeſar without being diſcover- 
ed, landed one evening from a ſmall 
boat near the palace, and having cau- 
ſed herſelf to be wrapped up in a co- 
verlet at her full length, was carried 
on the back of one of her attendants 
to Caeſar's apartment. Caeſar was 
pleated with the ingenuity of the con- 
trivance, and Cleopatra, by her beauty 
and addreſs, ſoon gained his affections, 
( LVultus adeſt precibus), Lucan. fo, 105.3 
Dio, 42, 35. (Aderat puellae forma), 
lor. 4, 2. Next morning young Pto- 
lemy, when he unexpectedly ſaw his 
ſiiter with Cacfar, was tranſported with 
rage; and running out to the people, 
cried that he was betrayed, and tear- 
ing the crown from his head, caſt it 
on the ground. This having cauſed a 


great tumult, Cacfar's ſoldiers ſecured | 


the king's perſon ; upon which the E- 
gyptians were fo much provoked, that 
they would have inſtantly ſtormed the 
palace, as the Romans, who lived on 
a iriendly footing with them, were not 
prepared for defence, had not Caeſar, 
being greatly alarmed, come forth to 
them, and ftanding ina ſafe place, pro- 
miſed that he would do whatever they 
wiſhed. Then having called an aſſem- 
bly, and brought forth Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, he read over their father's 
teſtament, which ordained, that they 
ſhou!d marry each other, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, and reign 
jointly under the protection of the Ro- 
man people. For which reaſon, Caeſar 
added, it bclonged to him, as being 
conſul, (Dio ſays dictator), of the Ro- 
man people, to take upon himſelf the 
guardianſhip of the children, and exe- 
cute the tather's will ; therefore that 
he gave to the elder Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra the kingdom of Egypt; to the 
younger Ptolemy and his lilter Arſi- 
poe he granted the if}aid of Cyprus, 
which then was poſſeſſed by the Ro- 

mans. 
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CAE 
mans. Thus the tumult was allayed 
for the preſent, Dis, 42, 35. and a feaſt 
was kept for the joy of this reconcilia- 
tion, Plutarch. ib. p. 731. (Excepire 
epulae tantarum gaudia rerum), Lucan. 
10, 108. f which Lucan gives a long 
deſcription, ib. ad v. 332. | 

In the mean time, Pothinus, appre- 
hending the loſs of his power, and 
perhaps of his life, ſent privately to A- 
ehillas to bring the army from Pelu- 
fium to Alexandria, Dio, 42, 36. Cae- 
far, unable to contend in battle with 
fo great forces, fortified himſelf in a 


part of the palace, / PForibus clauſae ſe 


protegit aulae=nec tota vacabat Regin com- 
prefſo : minima coll:gerat arma parte do- 
mus, Lucan. 10, 440). and ſent two 
Egyptians, Dioſcorides and Serapion, 
as ambafladors to Achiltas, in the name 
of Ptolemy, to deſire him to refrain 
from hoſtilities. But Achillas ordered 
them to be ſeized and put to death, (Sed 
neque jus mundi valuit, neque foedera ſanc- 
ta Gentibus, Lucan. ib. 471.) One 
was killed on the ſpot, and the other, 
having received a dangerous wound, 
was carried off for dead by his attend- 


| ants, Caef. B. C. 3, 109.3 Dio, 42, 


37. Lucan ſpeaks only of one am- 
daſſador, ib. 

Caeſar having diſcovered a corre- 
ſpondence betwixt Pothinus and A- 
chillas, ordered Pothinus to be put to 
death, Caeſ. ib 112 f. Achillas quick- 
ly made himſelf maſter of Alexandria, 
and endeavoured to break into the pa- 
lace by force; but was repulſed. He 
next attempted to ſcize the ſhips in the 
harbour; but Cacſar, to prevent them 
from falling into the power of the ene- 
my, ſet fire not only to theſe veſſels, 
but alſo to all that were in the arſenals, 
Caeſ. ib. 111. By this conflagration, 
a part of the famous Alexandrian li- 
brary was conſumed confitling of 

oo volumes, Senec. Tranquill. An. 

9. ; Cell. 6, 17.; Oros. 6, 15. Marcel- 
linus ſays 700,000 volumes, 22, 17. 

The war being thus begun, called 


the Alexandrian war, * ELLUM ALExX- 


ANDRINUM,) Caeſar ſent for reinforce- 
ments from all quarters, aud uſed every 
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art to defend himſelf againft the attac, 
of the enemy, Hirt. B. Alex. 1. 1, 8 
were the Alexandrians leſs attenti, RP 
on their part, ih. 2. Many fierce con, 
bats were fought both by land and a? 
with doubtful ſucceſs; nor was Cacſ 
ever in greater danger. At one tim 
in defending the bridge which lc 1, ME: 
the iſland Pharos, which he had taks 
poſſeſſion of, Hirt. ib. 19. ;- Lucan. 16 
50g. being forced by a ſudden fall 
of the enemy into a ſmall ſkiff, /, 
ſcapham, Suet. 64. Hirtins ſays, into hi 
own galley, in ſuum navigium ſerece}1!, ib, 
21.) and many hurrying on board along 
with him, perceiving that the fkiff mu 
fink, (as it actually did), he jumped int 
the fea, and ſaved himſelf by ſwimmin 
for 200 paces to the neareſt ſhip, raiſny 
his left hand, that ſome papers whit: 
he held in it might not be wetted, ant 
drawing after him his military robe » 
his teeth, that the enemy might nc 
become maſter of his ſpoils, Suct. Ca 
64. Hirtius takes no notice of th: 
two lalt circumſtances, c. 21. Appz 
ſays that the enemy got poſſeſſion d 
his cloak, B. C. 2, p. 484. So Ds, 
42, 40. and Florus, 4, 2, 59. Plutarch 
ſpeaks of Cacſar's ſaving his paper 
but ſays nothing of his cloak, þ. 731. 
So Orofius, 6, 15. Julius Celſus ages 
with Suetonius, p. 218. Lucan, wi 
alludes to this fact in the end of ti 
poem, 10, 5 34. ſuppoſes Cacfar to har 
been prompted to attempt his etczpt 
in the manner he did, by reflecting 0 
the wonderful bravery of Scaer:, « 
54.4. one of his own centurions at Us: 
racchium, Id. 6, 133, —263. 
Arlinoe, the ſiſter of Ptolemy, watt 
her eſcape from the palace by the cos 
trivance of Ganymedes an eunuch, It 
governor, and joined Achillas. But! 
difference having ariſen between them 
Arlinoc cauſed Achillas to be pitt 
death, and gave the command 0! the 
army to Gans medes, Cacſ. B. C. 
112. Hirt. B. A. 4.; Dio, 42, 39* 
40. ; Lucan. 10, 520, &c. This daf, 
pened ſoon after the commencement 0 
hoſtilities. Dio ſays, that Cacſar, 


fraid left Porhinus ſhould alſo carry d 
A. Ptolen 
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alemy by artifice, ordered him to be 
= * ib. 39. But other au- 
Wors relate that Pothinus was put to 
Th before, and for a different rea- 
In, Caf. B. C. 3, 112 f. Plutarch 
that Caeſar ordered Pothinus to 
ſa PS. killed at a feaſt ; and that Achillas 
Jcapcd to the army, and raiſed a dan- 
5 rois war againſt Caeſar, p. 731. 
ucan mentions the death of Achillas 
mediately after that of Pothinus, as 
ſecond victim to the manes of Pom- 
. ( Altera, Magne, tuis jam vitlima 
wiltitur umbris), 10, 524- 


EZ The war was conducted with no leſs 
our by Ganymedes than it had been 
* Achillas. The Alexandrians, pre- 
"i nding to be tired of the war, ſent 
> W-Snbaſſ:adors to Cacſar to treat about 
by ace, and to beg the releaſe of their 
"Wing. But having obtained their re- 
ai elt, they proſecuted the war with 


Egnabated fierceneſs, Cacſar having 
tained ſupplies, and being joined by 
Mithridares of Pergamus, with a great 
. dy of forces, routed the Egyptians, 
ok their camp, and thus put an end 
che war. Ptolemy was drowned in 
s flight over the Nile, Hirt. ib. 23.— 
I2.; Dio, 42, 42, & 43. Nine months 
ere ſpent in this conteſt, Appian. B. 
. 2. P. 484. which was thought to 
are been undertaken chiefly on ac- 


7 of Cleopatra. For this reaſon 


Cicero ſays, that Caeſar, conſcious of 
Wis imprudence, was aſhamed to write 
Wout it, 41. 11, 15. and in fact he 
lid not ſo much as ſend a letter to 
Nome concerning his affairs from De- 
ember to June. 

Caeſar gave the kingdom of Egypt 
© Cleopatra ; but, to ſave appearan- 
ſc, he joined with her in the govern- 
dent her younger brother Ptolemy, 
Wen a boy, and ordered that ſhe ſhould 
arry him, according to the cuſtom of 
e Egyptians, Dio, ib. 44 He re- 
oved Arfinoe out of the kingdom, 
Iirt, ib. 33, and afterwards cauſed her 
be led among the captives in his 
umph, Dio, 43, 19. 3 Flor. 4, 2, 88. 
Cacſar made a progreſs through E- 
pt with Cleopatra, along the Nile, 


. 
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in a large pleaſure boat, (eãdem nave 
thalamego), Suet. 52. attended by 400 
ſhips, Appian. ib. He would have ad- 
vanced as far Aecthiopia, but his army 
refuſed to follow him, Suet. ib. He 
was ſo attached to Cleopatra, that ſhe 
would have detained him ſtill long- 
er in Egypt, or have accompanied 
him to Rome, if he had not been o- 
bliged to march againſt Pharaaces, 
the ſon of Mithridates; who having 
heard of the dangerous ſituation of Cae- 
ſar's affairs in Egypt, and thinking this 
a favourable opportunity for regaining 
his father's dominions, had defeated 
Domitius, one of Caeſar's lieutenants, 
ſeized on Armenia Minor and Cappa- 
docia, and made himſelf maſter of all 
Pontus, Hirt. 34,—42.—-But Caeſar, 
having come up with him, cruſhed him 
ſo ſpeedily, that giving an account of 
his victory to a friend at Rome, he 
made uſe of only three words, VENI, 
Vioi, Vici, I came, I ſaw, I con- 
quered, Appian. ib. p. 485.; Dio, ib. 
48.; Plutarch. p. 731. Theſe words 
he afterwards ordered to be inſeribed 
on a frame, which was carried before 
him in his Pontic triumph, Suet. 37. 
and uſed frequently to ſpeak of the 
good fortune of Pompey, who had 
gained ſuch renown by vanquiſhing fo 
teeble an enemy, ib. 35. Appian re- 
lates, that Caefar, ſeeing the enemy 
fly ſo ſoon, ſaid, „O happy Pompey, 
who hadſt to fight with ſuch men, 
and obtained the ſirname of Macxus 
the Gx Ar, for vanquiſhing them,“ 
ib, But this firname was given to 
Pompey by Sulla, Vid. Pomytivs. 
Caciar gave the kingdom of Boſph6- 
rus, on the lake Mocotis, which Phar- 
nãces had poſſeſſed, to Mithridites, 
to whoſe ſervices in Egypt he had 
deen ſo much indebted, Hirt. ib. 78. 
Caeſar, having left the ſettlement of 
affairs in Aſia to Domitius, the gover- 
nor of it, and having exacted large 
ſums of money in the countries through 
which he paſſed, ſet ſail for Italy, 
Dio, 42, 49. where great diſturbances 
had been excited by the miſconduct of 
Antony, and of his other agents, ib. 
27.— 
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27,—34, & 50.; Appian. ibid.; Plu- 
tarch. p. 732. | 
| Caeſar reached Italy in the month 
of September, a. u. 706, much ſooner 
than he was expected. Upon his ar- 
rival at Rome he eafily quieted the 
commotions of the city; but found 
eater difficulty in quelling a mutiny 
of his ſoldiers. Thoſe of his favourite 
legion, the tenth, (decimani), knowing 
that Caeſar, on account of the renew- 
al of the war in Africa, needed their 
aſſiſtance, and therefore thinking that 
they ſhould eaſily obtain whatever they 
defired, inſolently demanded their diſ- 
charge, and rewards for their ſervice. 
Caefar, contrary to the opinion of all, 
without heſitation ſaid, © That he diſ- 
charged them; and, to their aſtoniſh- 
ment, added, „ That, after having 
triumphed with the reſt, he would 
grant them all that he had promiſed:““ 
concluding with calling them Qu1zt- 
TES, Romans, inſtead of MilLlirEs, 
ſoldiers. This ſo mortified them, that 
they all earneſtly entreated to be con- 
tinued in the ſervice; to which re- 
queſt Caefar, with apparent reluctance, 
at laſt conſented, Apptan. ib. p. 485, 
&c Dio, 42, 52, &c.; Plutarch. p. 732. 
Suetonius ſays, that they followed 
Caſar into Africa, though he refuſed 
their ſervice ; and that notwithſtanding 
he puniſhed the molt ſeditious of them 
with the loſs of a third in their ſhare of 
the plunder, and of the land deſigned 
for them, c. 70. Caeſar was blamed 
for not puniſhing them more ſeverely ; 
decauſe in their tumult they had kill. 
ed Goſconius and Galba, men of prae- 
torian rank, Plutarch. ib. and Salluſt, 
the hiſtorian, then praetor, whom Cae- 
far ſent to them with a meſſage, nar- 
rowly ſaved his life by flight, Dio, et 
Appian. ibid. 

About the middle of December, 
Caeſar ſet out for Africa ; where Cato 
21d Scipio had renewed the war, called 
the African war, (BEeLLum ArRIicA- 
x Un ;) and, by the aſſiſtance of Juba, 
king of Mauritania, had collected a 
great army, Hit. B. A. 1. Here 
Caeſar's uſual good fortune attended 
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him. He defeated Scipio and Jul, 
near Thapſus, with great flaughtr, ? 
upon hearing which Cato, who con. 
manded at Utica, flew himſelf, that E 
might not fall into the hands of Cacſ 
Dio, 43, 1,—14 ; Hirt. ib. 88. Cacau 
is ſaid to have expreſſed regret at th: 
death of Cato, becauſe he had envi! 
him the glory of ſaving his life, Dio, 1; 
12. Cacſar pardoned many of bis «nt 
mies who ſurrendered to him, Hin. i, 
89. but ſeveral he cauſed to be put id 
death, Dio, ib. et c. 13. He rel e 
the kingdom of Juba into the form of: 


ar 
province, and appointed Salluſt to g bo 
vern it, Appian. ib. The ſenate a rel 


Rome having heard of Caeſar's ſuccch nh 
decreed to him extraordinary hour, 


Mee 
ſome of them almoſt divine, DU mn 
14. He ſet fail from Utica on ti: hub 
13th of June, ( /dibus Fun.) a. du 


and on the third day after landed «az, 
Cagliari in Sardinia, ( Carales in Sard. 
mam pervenit,) which iſland Cicero ple c 
ſantly calls one of Caeſar's farms | 


. on 
dium ;) intimating, that he noir 1 om 
as much malter (dominus) of all te he 
countries of the republic, as a propria 
tor of an eſtate, Fam. 9, 7. Herc l:WR29. 


ſtaid till near the end of the month, Wime 
Hirt. 98. and being detained by bai t 


weather, did not arrive at Rome ilCacſ 
near the end of July, Hirt. 98. Houſ, 

Caeſar, upon his return, celebrate &all : 
four triumphs, with an interval of a hen 
days between each: the firſt over C]. In 
the ſecond over Alexandria, the tor $ 
over Pontus, and the fourth over Atrind ] 
(or, as Dio expreſſes it, over the Gaulz lun 
Egypt, Pharnaces, and Juba, 43, 6. Sattl, 
each of them with different app ere 
and furniture, (diverſo apparatu «© ſo fly 
ſtrumento,) Suet. 37. Appian adh ie 
that though there could not prop por 
be a triumph over Roman citizens, ien 
that repreſentations of the various ben 


feats, and effigies of all the vanqui88. C 
leaders, except Pompey, were car 
along, B. C. 2, 491. Plutarch me 
tions only three triumphs, /. 73 
Aſter the Gallic triumph V ercg-F:. 

rix and others were put to death, Uo co 
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After theſe triumphs Caeſar gave 
e donations to his ſoldiers, and 


aeſſes to the citizens. He enter- 
ned the people with feaſts and ſpec- 
ies. At one of theſe feaſts there 
re no fewer than 22,000 tables. He 
Whibited a ſhew of gladiators and a 
val fight in honour of his daughter 
Elia, Plutarch. ib. Dio, 43, 22. After 
is he made a review of the people; 
Shen the number of the citizens is 
id to have been diminiſhed one half by 
e deſtruction occaſioned by the civil 
Far, Appian. ibid. So that inſtead of 
£920,000, there were only 1 50,000, P/u- 
. ib. But this is to be underſtood 
as a review of the poorer ſort of 
he common people, who uſed to receive 
monthly gratuity of corn from the 
Public; the number of whom Cacſar 
educed to one half, Suet. 41, Dio, 
z. 21. He enacted ſeveral uſeful 
ws for the government of the ſtate. 
e corrected the irregularities in the 
oman Calendar, and adjuſted the 
omputation of time to the courſe of 
he ſun ; which is ſtill called the Ju- 
„ix or Solar Year, (Vid. R. A. p. 
e 9.) ;; Dio, 43, 26. In the mean 
me Cleopatra came to Rome with her 
3 or nominal huſband; to whom 
| WCacar aſſigned an apartment in his own 
Mouſe, Dio, 43, 27. and ſuffered her to 
Fall a ſon ſhe had CAESARIO, after his 
Dun name, Suet. 5 2. 
ln the end of the year, Caeſar ſet out 
Yor Spain, againſt the ſons of Pompey 
nd Labienus; whom he defeated near 
Munda, after one of the moſt obitinate 
pattles he ever fought. His foldiers 
ere ſo preſſed that they were forced 
bo fly; and it was with the greateſt 
Pilhculty that he rallied them. He is 
Fcported to have ſaid, That he had 
diten before fought for victory, but 
hen for the firit time for life,” Appian. 
D. C. 2, 493.3 Plutarch. Þ+ 734+ He 
laid to have been reduced to ſuch 
lelpair, that he once had thoughts of 
ling himſelf, Suet. 36. ; Flor. 4, 2, 
2. The victory, however, at la was 
o complete, that it put an cud to the 
ar. About 30,c00 of the enemy 
Frere ſlain, Plutarch. ib. 
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Caeſar returned to Rome about the 
end of September, Suet. 76. ; Dio, 43, 
46. or the beginning of October, 
a. 708.; Vell. 2, 56. He celebrated 
his fifth and laſt triumph with greater 
magnificence than had ever been ſeen, 
Appian. ib. p. 498. It was profeſſedly a 
triumph over Spain, but in reality over 
the ſons of Pompey, over the nobleſt 
families of the republic, and over the 
liberties of his country. The people 
conſidered it in this light; and inſtead 
of admiring and applauding it, as Caefar 
expected, were ſullen and filent. They 
eſteemed it a diſmal proceſſion, ( acerba 
fpompa,) and expreſſed the ſame diſcon- 
tent, as they had done before at the 
Circenhan games, when Caeſar's ftatue 
was carried along with the image of 
victory, Cic. Att. 13, 44, —Caefar 
granted a triumph alſo to Fabius and 
Pedius, his licutenants; which occa— 
honed great ridicule ; becauſe they, 
inſtead of ivory, uſed wooden images, 
Dio, 43, 42. whence Chriſippus ſaid 
wittily, “ That the images of Fabius 
were the caſes of Caeſar's towns,“ 


7 ec ds efſe oppidorum Caeſarts, ) Quiac« 


ul. 6, 3, 61. 

The honours which the ſenate now 
conferred on Caeſar exceeded all 
bounds. They decreed to him a con- 
tinual conſulſhip, (Dio ſays, for ten 
years, 43, 45-), the dictatorſhip for life, 
the ſyperintendence of the -public mo- 
rals, the praczimen of IMP ERATOR, 
the ſirname of Father of his Country, 
a flatue among the kings, an elevated 
ſeat in the theatre, a golden ſeat in the 
ſenate-houſe and on the tribunal in the 
forum ; nay even temples, altars, and 
pricfts, as to a divinity. All thefe and 
other empty honours of the ſame kind 
Caeſar accepted, Srt. 76. 3 Dio, 44g 
4. & 5. though it might have been ex- 
pected his mind would have diſdained 
them. The ſenate beſtowed on him 
the management of the public treaſury, 
and the command of all the forces of 


the empire; allo the nomination of all 


the magiſtrates, Dio, 43, 45. which 
he aft. wards ſhared with the people, 
(comitia cum g, partitus &ft,) reſer- 
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ving to himſelf the choice of the con- 
ſuls, Smet. 41. 

Caeſar, after his victory in the civil 
war, uſed great clemency to his adver- 
fins; But this, by many, was aſcri- 
bed to policy, not to humanity ; whence 
Cicero calls it an igſidious clemency, 
Crc. Att. 8, 16. 

Caeſar's activity was not diminiſhed 
by bis wonderful ſucceſs. He made 
various laws for the better regulation 
of the ſtate, (Vid. N. A. Leoxs Ju- 
LIAEF.) He adminiſtered juſtice with 
great labour and ſtrictneſs, Suet. 43. 
He ſettled about $0,000 Roman citi- 
zens in colonies beyond ſeas, Id. 42. 
Among other places which he aſſigned 
to them, were Carthage and Corinth; 
which cities he ordered to be rebuilt, 
Dio, 43, 50. He every day formed 


many important plans for adoring and 


improving the city, as alſo for ſecuring 
and enlarging the empire, Suet. 44. 
Not ſatisfied with his numerous con- 
queſts, he meditated an expedition a- 
gainſt the Getae and Parthians. But 
theſe mighty projects were prevented 
by his death, 15. His engroſſing all the 
powers of the ſtate, and ruling with 
abſolute authority, created general diſ- 
guſt; and his deſire of aſſuming the 
name of King encreaſed the popular 
odium. What gave particular offence, 
was his receiving, one day „the ſenate, 
which waited on him in a body, with 
very honourable decrees in his favour, 
without deigning to riſe, Suet. 78.; Plu- 
tarch. p. 736. At the ſame time, 
though Cacſar behaved thus haughtily, 
yet truſting to his acts of clemency, 
and perhaps prompted by a deſire of 
ſurpaſſing Sulla, he diſmiſſed his body- 
guards, and appeared in public attend- 
ed only by his lictors; which facilita- 
ted any attempt on his life. A con- 
ſpiracy was therefore formed againſt 
him by more than fizty ſenators, the 
chief of whom were Brutus and Caſſius. 
He was ſtabbed in the ſenate-houſe on 
the Ides of March, a. u. 709, (al. 710,) 
with three and twenty wounds, Suet. 82. 
aud fell at the foot of Pompey's ſtatue, 


Plutarch. P. 739.3 Cic. Div. 2, 9. in 
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the 56th year of his age, Set. 88. « 
he had enjoyed the quiet poſſe i g 
the empire only for five months, 7 
2, 56. which verified the prediction g 
Cicero, (md REGxUM vVIX SEMETy 
ESSE POSSE,) Cic. Att, 10, 8. Ho wo 
to have ſet out on his Parthian expel 
tion four days after, Appran. 2. . 
497. And Cicero, who at firſt to 
— — the action of the confpirat tors 
after he found that, by ſparing Any 
and by their miſconduct how ih, 
the Romans had only changed nat 
for the worſe, ſeems to think that \ 
conſpirators were too precipitate, an| 
that they ought to have waited t 
events of the Parthian war; from wc; Mar 
he inmigmed that Cactar would «i 
have returned, (ille enim nunquam rev. 
.it: bat fome underſtand this paſag ep 
differently,) Cit. Att. 15, 4. Nay C. 
cero appears even to regret his death, 
Si haec manent, ut videntur, if the pre 
ſent ſtate of public affairs continue; 
me Idus Martiae non delectant: Duonia, 
interſecto domino, liberi non ſumur, « ron fu 
dominus ile (ſe. Caeſar) fugiendus, ib. u. 
lato enim tyrannn, tyrannida (i. e. domi. 
nationem Antoni) manere video, ib. 14 
14. Aga quidem illa res, (ic. cact 


Cacfaris), animo virili, confilio puerii: ihr 
quis enim non videt, regni heredem reli 
tum? ſc. Antonium, ib. 21.) 113 

The opinions of men in that ze Wiz 
were greatly divided, as they have ben ip 


ever ſince, whether Caeſar was (lan WW «1 


juſtly or not, (cum aliis peſſimum, ali pu. ke 
cherrimuin facinus videretur, Tacit. A. 
I, 8.) In general the favourers of: th 
popular government, as Cicero, Luca, 
&c. applaud the action, while the (ni 

porters of monarchy, as Virgil aud H 
race, Seneca, Dio Caſſius, &c. coffee 
demn it. But the ſentiments of writes WS t! 
are commonly influenced on this {Wi 1 
je& by the nature of the goverumet WW | 
under which they live. Suetoniv, WR © 
however, after enumerating the god i. 
qualities and actions of Caeſar, declares e 
that his bad actions, in a political lig 
preponderate, and that therefore E; 
was chought to have abuſed his powel c 


and to have been flain juſtly, ( Prazg's 


1 


CAE 
tamen cattera ſudta diflaque jus, ut 
abuſus dominatione, el jure cacſus exiſti- 
r, c. 76. 
| The death of Caeſar was followed 
3 the moſt dreadful ſcenes of war and 
acre; ſo that in this reſpect at leaſt, 
was a great misfortune to the Ro- 
ans, See Ax rox tus and OcTavivs, 
Juvenal juſtly aſcribes the fate of all 
=. firt Triumviri to their mordinate 
Yo bition; Quid Craſſos, quid Pompeios 
rut, et illum (ſe. Cacſarem), Ad 
a qui domitos deduxit FLAGRA Quiri- 
„ Summus nempe locus nulla non arte 
ut. The poet expreſſes the 
Neanneſs of the ſervitude to which Cae- 
Ir reduced the Romans, by his bring- 
ig them to bear his laſh, (ad ſua fla- 
); a puniſhment which, under the 
public, it was unlawful to inflict on 
Ekoman citizen, IO, 107. 
fjulius Cacſar is perhaps on the 
 ESvhole the moſt diſtinguiſhed character 
r hiſtory. He poſſeſſed very uncom- 
Non abilities, and was formed to ex- 
cel in peace, as well as in war. Ci- 
4 Wcero ranks him among the greateſt 
. orators, Hr. 75. 3 Suct. Cacſ. 5 5. His 
Jorations were admired for two qua- 
Wlitics, not always found together, 
WE ftrength and elegance, (vis—et mira ſer- 
oni, cujus proprie fludigſus ſuit, elegan- 
ia), Quinctil. 10, 1, 114. Quinctilian 
Wy {ays, “ that he ſpoke with the ſame 
pit with which he fought, (codem 
wy cnmo dixiſſe, quo bellavit ), and if he 
had devoted himſelf to the bar, (% fo- 
9 tantum vacdſſet), would have been 
che only man capable of rivalling Cice- 
: ro, ib, 4 
Caeſar wrote memoirs or commenta 
nes of his wars in Gaul, in ſeven books, 
and of his civil war with Pompey, in 
three books; which are ſtill extant. 
The eighth book, concerning the Gal- 
lic war, was written by Hirtius. The 
author of the memoirs of Caeſar's wars 
m Egypt, Africa, and Spain, is un- 
certam. Some aſcribe them to Hir- 
uus, and others to Oppius, Set. Cae/. 
56. Cicero beſtows the higheſt praiſe 
on Caeſar's commentaries, Br. 75. 


But Pollio Afinius thought that they 
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were compoſed with too lit e care, 
and without ſufficient regard to truth, 
Suet. ib. Caeſar alſo left two books 
on the Analogy of language, ib. or the 
Art of Grammar, 2win#il. 1, 7, 34, (de 
ratione Latine loquendi), Cic. Br. 72. in- 
ſcribed to Cicero, Gell. 19, 8. He 1s 
ſaid to have written thisbook during the 
Gallic war, in his paſſage over the Alps. 
He wrote his anſwer to Cicero's eulo+ 
gium on Cato about the time of the 
battle of Munda ; and while travelling 
from Rome to Farther Spain in his 
laſt expedition, he compoſed a poem, 
which he called ITer, the Journey. 
There were ſome of Cacſar's juvenile 
poems extant in the time of Suctoni— 
us; allo ſeveral of his letters to tlie 
ſenate, to Cicero, and to his familiar 
friends; and a collection of Apoph- 
thegms, or memorable {ſayings of emi- 
nent men, {dia collectanca), Suet. ib. 
which we learn from Cicero he conti- 
nued to improve in the height of his 
power, Cic. Fam. 9, 16. But Au- 
guſtus is ſaid to have forbidden theſe 
books to be publiſhed, Suet. ib. Such 
was the power of Caeſar's mind, that 
while reading or writing, he uſed to 
dictate and hear at the ſame time. He 
is ſaid to have dictated letters on the 
molt important affairs to four ſecreta- 
ries at once; or if otherwiſe quite dil- 
engaged, ( nibil aliud agerctj, to ſe- 
ven, Plin. 7, 25, Happy had it been 
for Cacſar himſelf, as well as for man- 
kind, it he had employed his worder- 
ful talents to promote the good of his 
country, and not to enſlave it, (Fe- 
lix — ft patriae hoefles tantum, non el pa- 
triam viciſſet. I. Celſ. in Vita Caeſ. 
p. 246. But the deſire of becoming 
ſovercign of Rome, and of the world, 
( Rex popult Romani dominuſque omnium 
gentium ee), made him diſregard every 
other conſideration, Cic. Offic. 3, 21. 
He uſed often to repeat two verſes of 
Euripides, which he himſelf thus 
tranſlated, Nam {i violandum eft Jus, 
regnandi gratid Violandum ęſt, aliis rebus 
piclalem colas, Cie. O.. 3, 21.; Suet. 
Cacſ. 30. Euripid. Phoeniſſ. n. 527. 
So Seneca, Phoer. 4, 220. Hence 
K 2 Lucan 


CAE 


Lucan calls Caefar's uſurpation Fus da- 


tum ſceleri, 1, 2. Thus, among the 
ſcoffs which his ſoldiers, according to 
cuſtom, threw out againſt him in his 
triumphs, this was one: Si refe ſacies, 
pleAiere ; fin male, regnabis, © If you 
do right,” i. e. if you reſtore to the 
people their liberty, „“ you ſhall be 
puniſhed,” (for what you have done 
contrary to law): “ But if you do 
wrong,” i e. if you do not reſtore li- 
berty, * you ſhall be a king,“ Dio, 
43, 20. So Juvenal, Ille crucem preti- 
um ſceleris tulit, nic diadema, 13, 105. 
Caeſar after his death was ranked a- 
mong the gods, and worſhipped as a 
divinity, Suet. 5 8. 

Caeſar is ſaid to have been tall, of 
a fair complexion, and very healthful, 
except that in the latter part of his 
life he was liable to the falling ſick- 
neſs, with which he was twice ſeized 
in the time of action, Suet. 45. ; Dio, 
44, 38.; Plutarch. in Carf. 715. & 
733: 

CAESAR is often put for the em- 
peror, thus, Vivaria Cacſaris, the em- 
peror's fiſh ponds or ſtews, Fuvenal. 
4, 51. Bo Caeſaris ad menſas, Id. 5, 
4. Calcemus Cazsdris hoftem, i. e. Seja- 
num, Id. 10, 86. Cacſaris uxor, i. e. 
Meſſalina, ib. 330. Cacſarit Armentum, 
i. e. elephanti, Id. 14, 106. Tumu- 
lus Caeſarum, Tac. Ann. 3, 9. C. 
Suk TONI TRANQUILLI XII CASA“ 
ns, the lives of the twelve firſt em- 
perors by Suetonius; the uſual in- 
ſcription to that work. Prope Cacſa- 
ris hortos, near Caeſar's gardens, Hor. 
Sat. 1, 9, 18.; which he left to the 
Roman people, Suet. 83. adj. 
CAESAR EUS et CAESARIANUS. 
CAESAREAE domũs ſeries, the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Caeſar, Lucan. 4, 823. CAk- 
SARIANI, ſc. milites, the ſoldiers of Cae- 
ſar, Hirt, B. Afr. 13, &c. whom Lu- 
can calls Cacſaris pubes, 3, 526. Caeſa- 
 rianae nects conſcii, privy to the death 
of Caclar, Suet. Ner. 4. Sanguis Cae- 
ſareus, the blood of Julius Caeſar, 
Ovid. Met. 1, 200. Cacſarca domus, 


the houſe of Auguſtus Caeſar, 14. Trift. 


11 
I, 1, 70% So Caerſirei Penates, || 4 
Met. 15, 864. Caeſariana celeritate 1 
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to be as expeditious as Caeſar, Cic. 4 


16, 10. Cacſarianum civile bellum, : 


civil war between Caeſar and Pompe, | 


Nep. 25, 7. 


Catyx. See Crx. 


CijETa, the nurſe of Aenty 


Virg. Aen. 7, 1. 


Cue, a frequent praenomen c 


men among the Romans; and Cy 
of women, 


Cirvs is marked by C. and Caiili | 


the ſame letter inverted g. Dink 
I, 7, 28, Cara was/ a name a. 


ſumed by every new-married woman, 


When on the marriage-night ſhe :. 
rived at the door of her huſband, be 
ing aſked by him what was her nam, 


ſhe anſwered, vz1 Tu CAtus, Mt: 


EGO CAA, i. e. where you are maſir 


o the family, I am miſtreſs ; as it iz 


aid, from Tanaquil, the wife of Tr. | 


quinius Priſcus; who was alſo calle{ 


Caria CarciLlia, Plin. 8, 48 f. 


et Feſtus. et Quinctil. 10d, adj. Cali 


NUS; Caiana nex, the murder of Cain NL. 


Caligula, Suet. Tit. 1. Emptum (|. 
librum) plus minus afſe Caiano Dana, 
for one of Caius Caligula's aſſes, i.. 
at the loweſt price, Stat. Silv. 4. 9,22 
The as is ſaid to have been diminiſhed 
in weight by C. Caligula. 

CaLAis, the ſon of Boreas and 0. 
rithyia, and brother of Zethes, both 
repreſented by the poets as furnished 
with wings. See ZETHES-. 

CaLlAimis, -idis, m. a ſtatuary, wh 
was unrivalled in his art of repreſent 
ing horſes, (equis ſemper fine aemulo tx: 
prefſis,) Plin. 34, 8 f. 19, 11. ; Pro 
Perc. 3, 9, 10.; Ovid. Pont. 4, 1, 334 
Quinctil. 12, 10, 7. | 
__ CarAinvs, a celebrated Indian phi 
loſopher, who falling fick, cauſed 3 
funeral pile to be raiſed, on which he 
was burnt at his own defire in pie. 
ſence of Alexander and his army, (. 
Tuſc. 2, 21. He is ſaid to have pre. 
dicted the death of that prince, which 
happened ſoon after. Id. Div. | 


13. 


ES tcad of Claudius, Suet. Tib. 42. 


| CHA 
#CALCHAS, -antis, the fon of 


bi heſtor, the ſoothſayer of the Greeks 


the Trojan war, Cic. Or. 223 


. 1, 33:3 Ving. Aen. 2, 122.3 
| 1. 13, 38. 


CALDIUS, a firname given to 


ET'berius by the ſoldiers from his fond. 


ſs of hot drinks, (calidae potiones ;) 


Cardbus, a firname given to raſh 
ot headed men, Cic. Inv. 2, 9. 
# CaiictLa, the fourth Emperor of 
ome, remarkable for his cruelty ; 
> called from his being educated in 
She camp, and wearing the ſhoes or 


Port boots (caligae) of the common 


Þidiers, Suet. Cal. 9. , 
9. Fufius Cal Ex us, a tribune of 
the commons, who got a law paſſed, 


Eklled” Lex Fu ria, by which he pro- 


tured the acquittal of Clodius, when 
tried for violating the ſacred rites of 


he good goddeſs ( Bowa Dza); Cic. 


ſit. 1, 14, & 16. an adviſer of peace 


Erith Antony, Cic. Phil. 8, 3. 


M. Caripivs, a remarkable orator, 
i. Br. 79. Quinctil. 70, 1. 
EY CarlickATES, i, an Athenian 

Fho impoled on Dion, and having 


tauſed him to be put to death, ſeized 


Þn the ſupreme power at Syracuſe, 
wp. 10, 8. & 9. q 2. A Lacedae- 
Eonar artiſt, who made ants and o- 
her little, animals of ivory, fo ſmall, 
bat their parts could not be diſcerned 
dy any other perſons but himſelf, Pin. 
Y, 21. ; alſo chariots with their dri- 
Fers, ſo minute, that a fly could co- 
Ser them with its wings, Id. 36, 5.3 


W CALLICRATIDAS, ae, a *general of 


he Lacedemonians, Cic. , 1, 24, & 30. 
| ; CaLLiMAcHhus, a celebrated Greek 
Poet, born at Cyrene in Africa, Cc. 
uc. 1, 34, & 39. z the ſon or deſcend- 
ant of Battus; hence called BaTT1A- 
Pes, -ae, Ovid. Am. 1, 14, 33-; Tr. 2, 
667.; et 5, 5, 33-3 in Ibin. 5 3. called 
Wllo Clarius poeta, i. e. inſpired by A- 
Pollo, Ovid. Tr. 1, 5, 1. who is de- 
Nominated CLARIUs, Virg. Aen. 3, 
502. ; from Claros, a grove near Co- 
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C A L. 
lophon, where he had a temple, Strab* 
14, p. 442-3; Ovid. Mea. 1, 515.— 
—CAaLLIMAcCHUS is eſteemed by 
uinctilian the chief elegiac poet or. 
writer of love poems: Cujus (lc. elegi- 
ae) princeps habetur Callimachus, 10, 
1, 58. But Horace ſeems to prefer 
Mimnermus, Ep. 2, 2, 101. Pro- 
pertius made Callimichus his model; 
whence he calls himſelf the Roman 
Callimachus, Prop-rt, 4, 1, 64. Ho- 
race is ſuppoſed to allude to Proper. 
tius in theſe words: Diſcedo lcus 
punto iulliusrs ille meo quis?  Duis niſi 
Callimachus? I come off, or am n ade 
an Alcaeus by his ſuffrage; and he 
a Callimachus by mine, Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 


99 


CALLIMACHUS 18 commonly joined 
by the poets with Philetas ; thus, Ovid. 
Art. Am. 3, 330.; Rem. 760.; Tr. 1, 
5, I. ;3 Propert. 3, 1, 1. So Serta Phi- 
letets, &c. (Vid. PuiLeTaAs) ; Et Cy- 
renacas urna miniſiret aquas, and let my 
urn furniſh me with the waters of Cy- 
rene, i. e. let me drink of the tame 


fountain, and thus imbibe the ſame poe- 


tic enthuſiaſm with Callimachus, Prop. 
4» 6,3 
CALLIOPE, -es, the chief of the nine 
Mules, who preſided over eloquence 
and heroic poetry, called alſo Car- 
LiIo rA, Ovid. Faſt. 5, 80. the mo- 
ther of Orpheus, Yirg. Fe. 4, 57. 
Carl uo, -9ns, a philoſopher, who 
made the chief happineſs of man to con- 
ſiſt in pleaſure and virtue, Cic. Fin. 2, 
6, & 11.3 Acad. 4, 42.; Fin. 5, 25. 
CALLIPEDES, ie, a name put pros» 
verbially for one who promiſes a great 
deal, but does nothing, Cic. Att. 13, 
12. ;3 Suet. Tiber, 38. The cauſe of 
this appcilation is uncertain. 
CaLLiRHOF, -es, the daughter of 
the river Achelous, ( Acheloia, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 413-), and wife of Alcmaeon, 
who obtained from Jupiter that her 
infant ſons by Alcmaeon ſhould be- 
come men before their time, in order 
to avenge the death of their father, 
Ovid. ib. 414. | 
CALLISTHENES, -is, a native of O- 
lynthus, 
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CAL 
lyathus, (Olynthiur), the fcholar of A 


riſtotle, and companion of Alexander 
by whom he was put to death, becauſe 
he refuſed to pay him divine honours, 
Cic. Naber. Poſth. 9. Tuſc. 3, 10. 
He wrote the hiſtory of his own coun- 
try, Ci. de Or. 2, 14. and of the Tro- 
jan war, Id. Div. 1, 34. et 2, 25. 

CarlrisTo, ir, the daughter of Ly- 
cion king of Arcadia, converted by 
Jupiter into the conſtellation Ur/a 
Major, the Greater Bear. (G. 417.) 

Sun re the name of ſeve- 
ral Athenians, 

CALPURNIA gens, the name of 
a clan at Rome, containing the familics 
of the Pisanes, Beſliae, Bibuli, and Cae- 
fennini, Cic. Pil. 23. ; Att. 10, 8, &c. 

* CALPURNIA, the daughter of 
L. Calpurnius Piſo, and the fourth 
wife of Julius Caeſar, ſaid to have been 
warned by a dream of her huſband's 
death, Suet. Caecſ. 81. 

CALVENA, a friend of Caeſar's, Cic. 
Ait. 14, 5. 

Carvistus, a governor of Africa, 
Cic. Phil. 3, 10. the name of ſeveral 
eminent men, from one of whom is 
derived Acrio CALVISIANA, an action 

granted to a patren againſt his freed 
man, for recovering what the freed 
man had defrauded him ot, Digg. 

L.icinius CALYUS, a fatirical poet, 
whoſe works are loſt, Cic. Fam. 7, 24. 
mentioned by Horace, Sat. 1, 10, 19. 

C. Licinius CaLvus, an orator, Cc. 
Fam. 15, 21.; Fin. 1, 2.; Brut. $1. 

q 2. A name given to M. Craſ- 

fus, Cic. Alt. 1, 16. 

CALYPSO, sg, (rarely Calypeõnit, 
Quinctil. 1, 5, 63. in the other caſes 
Calytaò), a nymph, the daughter of 
Occanus and Pethys, or according to 
others, the daughter of Atlas, ( Atlan- 
tir, -idis), who poſſeſſed the iſland O- 
gygia, the fituation of which is uncer- 
tain. When Ulyſſes was ſhipwrecked 
o her coalt, Calypſo gave him a hoſ- 
pitable reception, retained him in her 


iſland for fix or ſeven years, and pro- 


miſed him immortality, if he would 
remain for ever with her, Which he 


refuſed, Homer. Odyfſ. 7, & 15.; Ovid. 
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CAN ; 
Pont. 4, 10, 13.3 Amor. 2, 1), 1. 
Art. 2, 125.3; Cic. O 1, 13. 4 
CamBysts sit, the fon of Ci 
the Great, king of Perſia. (G. 6-188 
CamiLia, the queen of the Vo 
who aſſiſted Turnus againſt Aer, 
famous for her ſwiftneſs and coura,, Wi 
ſlain by Aruns, Virg. Aen. 7, %0,, 
11, $35- % 
CAMILLUS, the name of a bran ee 
or family of the Gens Furia. 1 
MH. Furins CAMILLUS, an iu 
trious Roman general, who ok Vai, 
after it had been beſieged fr 
years, and defeated the Gaul+, 1, 
under Brennus, had taken and (1c; 
Rome. He was celebrated as fc, 
Romulus, and founder of his coun, =, 
Extulit haec (fe. Italia) Decios, Mau i 
magnoſque Camillos, for Magnum Can 
lum, Virg. G. 2, 169. Rewuceſque Ch 
millos, ſo called, becauſe he r<turzG 
from baniſhment to free his com. 
Lucan. 7, 358. (G. 218, &c.) 10 


CAMOENAE, vel Cam #.x a, en 
Canẽnac, a canendo), the Muſes. Pi C. 
Mus. nel; 

CamPaAsPE, et, a favourite co 
bine of Alexander's, whom Apcl«AW 
being ordered to paint naked, fc! dd. 
perately in love with her. Upon wi", 
Alexander gave her to him in a e 
ſeit. She was ſo beautiful, that Age 
pelles is ſaid to have painted from be. 
his Venus rifing from the fea, Fa. 3,088 
10. at 

ca 


CaAxAcx, -es, the daughter of 0 
ölus, (Ocolis, dir; voc Oeo'i), wii th 
had a child by her brother Macau 
Her father having got notice 0: it, 0-2" 
dered the child to be expoſed to wF = 
beaſts, aud ſent a ſword to his (2-8 
ter, with which ſhe might KIII het 
She complicd with the command, b 6. 
firſt, according to Ovid, wrote a nt C 


ving epiſtle to Macareus, who had es 
to the temple of Delphi for protec WP” 
Ovid. Ep. 11.3 Amor. 2, 18, 23.; Tri t 
2, 384.; in Ibin. 359, & 564. ; Fi 
Fab. 238. Macaeus is alſo 141 vo! 
have killed himſelf, id. 242. Bui He by 


mer makes Ocolus' give his daught® 
in marriage to his fons, OA 10, 7 & 
Canach 


CAN 
anace, ſ. Canache, one of Ac- 
on's dogs, Ovid. Met. 3, 217.; Hy- 
1 181. | 
(RC > i cnvs, a ſtatuary, Cic. Br. 18.; 
in. 34, 8. 

WCaxD ict, r, a queen of Acthiopia, 
the time of Auguſtus, Plin. 6, 20. 
Cantxs, -entis, a beautiful uymph, 
arkable for her ſkill in muſic, 
ence her name, the daughter of Ja- 
s and Veniha, vid. Met. 14, 333. 
zence ſhe is called Fanigena, ib. 381. 

We wife of Picus king of the Laurentes; 
o having been turned by Circe iuto 

ird, called Picus, Canens lamented 
WW loſs ſo much, that ſlie pined away, 

Wd by degrees vaniſhed into the thin 

WT, i. e. ſhe was changed into a voice, 

Wd. Met. 14, 432. 

WT CaxrteHORAE, virgins at Athens, 

Dio, in the ſacred rites of Venus, car- 
ad caniſters on their heads, Cic. Yerr. 


z. 
= CANIDIUS, the name of ſeveral 
Nomans. 

c. CANINIUS Nelilus, one of 
car's lieutenants in Gaul, Ca. B. 
7.83, & 90. 8, 26. allo in the ei- 
wars, Id. B. C. 1, 24, 26; Hirt. 
. Hiſp. 35. whom Cacſar made con- 
, 2. u. 708, at his own requct, 
e laſt day of the year only for a few 
or, (Vid. e Maximus), 
Wh hence Cicero fays of him ſarcaitical- 
=, Coninio conſule, nemincnr: prandi/ſe, 
Wat no one dined in his conſulſhip 
ecauſe he was nominated at the 
Wi hour, or one o'clock afternoon, 
„d viii renunciatys oft), and the 
W/ual time of e prandium was 
md day, Cic. Ep. 7, 30. ; Ma rab. 
WW 2, 3; Add. Dio, 43, 46. ; Plin. 
- 53. Tacit. Hiſt. 3537.3 Suet. Cat. 
.; Plutarch. in Caef. p. 735. 

8 Caxius, a learned Roman knight, 
Weated by Pytheas, a banker of Si- 
Wy, Cic. (J. 3, 14-——@ 2. A facctious 
et, born at Cadiz, Martial. 1, 62, 29, 
Canuitvs, a tribune of the com- 
os at Rome, who precured a law 
d be made, that the Plebcians might 
wee with the Patriciaus, Liv. 4, 

0. 
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P. CanuTivs, an eloquent orator, 
Cic. Brut, 56.; T. Canutius, a tri- 
bune, Cic. Fam. 12, 3, & 23. ; Phil. 

» 9. 
F Carno, a veteran ſoldier, Cic. Phil. 
10, 10, & 11, 5. A centurion of An- 
tony 's, ib. 8, 3. 

Cairo, -onis, a ſirname of the Gen- 
Aliqja. | 
C. Cariro, a partiſan of Caeſar's, 
Cic. Fam. 8, 8. et 13. 29. 

Fonttjus Car Iro, a man highly ac- 
compliſhed, {ad unguem factus homo), 
an intimate friend of Antony's, Hor. 
Sat. 1, 5, 32 

CAPANECS, =, (in three ſyllables) ; 
a noble Argive, the huſband of Evadne, 
one of the ſeven famous generals in 
the war againit "Thebes, Ovid. Triſt. 
4, 3, 63.; Plin. 35, 11. remarkable 
for his impiety, Stat. Theb- 9. 545. et 
3, 602.; and therefore killed by Ju- 
piter with a thunderbolt, Hygin. 68, 
& 70.; Ovid. Met. g, 404- Adj. 
CAPANEUS, v. -&ius ; thus, Capanca 
pettora, Stat. Theb. 12, 764. z Capaneia 
cenfux, ib. 545 

Capetus, the fixth king of Alba, 
after AenCas, Liv. I, 3.; Ovid. Met. 
14, 613. 

C PVS, y, v. -ycs 5 acc. Capym, v. 
In; the ſon of Atſaracus, and father 
of Anchites, Firs. Aen. 6, 768.; Ovid. 
Faſt. 4, 34. Allo a companion of 
Aeneas, who is ſaid to have given 
name to Capua in Italy, i. 10. 145. 
\ CarcalLa, a Roman emperor, 
remarkable for his cruelty, 

CarBo, 1 firname of the Gers Pa- 

ria, Cic. Fam. 9, 21. adj. Carbonianns. 

C. CARBO), an orator, faid to be 
the only ong of that name that was a 
good citi en, /. -N 2. Cn. Carbo, the 
friend of Matias, thrice Conſul, Cic. 
de Orat. 3, 3. tain by Pompey, 1d. 
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CAkMENTA, v. CarmEtnTiIs, an Ar- 


cad an propheteſs, the mother of E- 

vander, Liv. 1. 7. Virg. Aen. 8, 336. 

from whom the Porta Carmentatis at 
Rome is taid to have been named, 16. 

CARNEADES, -i, a native of vyrenè 

( Cyrenacus), 
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{ Cyrenaeus), the founder of what is 
called the Third or New Academy, 
Cic. Orat. 1, 11. the ſcholar of Dio- 
geEnes, the Stoic, Cic. Acad. 4, 3o. 
but afterwards differed widely. from 
that ſect. He maintained that nothing 
can be certainly perceived by the ſenſes, 
ib. 4, 9. He was remarkable for his 
eloquence; and was ſent to Rome 
with Diogenes as an ambaſſador, Cie. 
Orat. 2, 3. Acad, 4, 45. 

Spurinus CARVIL1US, the firſt Roman 
who dirorced his wife, a. u. 521, Val. 
Mas. 2, l. 

Carus, a Roman empcror, Zutrop. 
9, I8. | 

CarTHALO, -onis, the commander 
of Annibal's cavalry, 22, 15. 

CASCA, (a firname of the Servi- 
Ii) ; one of the conſpirators againſt 
Caeſar, Cic. Phi/. 2, 11. who gave him 
the firſt wound, Plutarch. Cae/. p. 739. 
Appian, B. C. 2, p. 501. 

CASSANDER, ii, the ſon of An- 
tipater, governor of Macedonia under 
Aridacus, who put to death Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great, 
Juſlin. 14, 6. and others of that king's 
neareſt relations, id. 15, 2. 

CASSAND RA, the daughter of 
Priam, king of Troy, to whom Apol- 
lo granted the gift of prophecy, upon 
her promiling to gratiſy his paſſion; 
but afterwards, upon her refuſal, he 
ordained that her prophecies, though 
true, ſhould never be believed, Virg. 
Aen. 2, 246, Higin. 93. Hence ſhe is 
called Aniifiita Phoebi, Ovid. Met. 13, 
$10, - :* 

CasSIOPE, t, v. Caſfiopza ; and in 
later writers Caſſiapeia, the wife of Ce- 
pheus king of Acthiopia, and mother of 
Andromeda ; converted into a conſtel- 
lation, and repreſented in a fitting poſ- 
ture, Columell. 71, 2, 78.; Cic. N. D. 2. 
43. ; Hyęin. Poet. Aſtron. 2, 10.3 Ovid. 
Alet. 4, 737. 

CASSIUS, the name of a Roman 
gens; adj. CAssius, and oftener Cas- 
SIANUS. Caſha familia, the family of 
the Caſſii, Liv. 2, 41. Hori Caſſiuni, 
the gardens of one Caſhus, Cic. Att. 12, 
21. 
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Sp. CASSIUS Viſcellinus, eon 
a. u. 261, ho obtained a triumph V 
taking Pometia, Liv. 2, 17. the fr 
who was made maſter of horſe, i. N 
made conſul a ſecond time, a. 261, 
33. a third time, a. 268, when he 6 
promulgated an agrarian law, for du 
ding the lands taken from the ene 
among the citizens and Latins, whis 
was violently oppoſed by the patricia, 
particularly by thoſe who poſſeſſed th 
public lands; and therefore the 
did not paſs. On this account Caſſius... 
after he reſigned his office, was c. 
demned and put to death, on ſuſpiciq 
of his having formed a plot to mak: 
himſelf king, 7b. 41. 

L. CASSIUS Longinus, a tribute 
a. 616, ſ. 617, who got a law palle, 
(Lex Caſſia 7 abellaria), in the conſi. 
ſhip of Lepidus and Mancinus, that «RR 


all public trials, except for treaſon, th M 
people in the comitia, and the Fudin * 
ſeledti in the praetor's court, ſhould gi u. 

their votes by ballot, and not viva 1k. p 
as formerly, Cic. Br. 2, 27. ; Sext. . * 
Leg. 3, 16. Caſſius, when practo WWW 

was noted for his rigid ſtrictneb ) er 
whence Cass1in1 judices, as ſtrict u thi 
as upright as Caſſius, Cic. Roſe. An ed 


30. ; err. 3, 60, & 62. Ille (Jula 
nus) judicibus Caffiis triſtior, Marcell, Mice 
I. 22. On account of his exce{iive e 
verity, his tribunal was called Scop 
reorum, the rock of criminals, i 
Max. 3, 7, 9. When he pretided n 
a trial for murder or the like, he cha- 
ged the judices or jurymen to eng] 
Cui Bose FUERIT ? To whom was 
of advantage, or whoſe intereſt was nm 
He uled this ſaying ſo frequently, tha 


it was called Cass81axNumM DICTU 3, the 


laying of Callius, Cic. Mil. 12. e. ( 
Aſcon. ; Phil. 2, 14.—Peduceus a it a | 
bune having complained of a {entenc * 


of Q. Metcllus, the Pontifex Maximus Mus; 
and ot the college of Pontifices, coc 
ing ſome Veſtal virgins, accuſed 0 
ceſt, as partial, Caihus being appou* 
ed by the people to try the fame , 
gins anew, condemned ſeveral of thi 
to death, Aſcon. ibid. Liv. Epit. 03 
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=. CASSIUS, practor a. u. 644. So 
n reſpected for his integrity, that 
Is ſent by the people to bring Ju- 
cha to Rome on a public promiſe 
tety, ( interpoſita fide publica,) when 
ſus pledged his own promiſe, Ju- 
tha valued it no lels than the pub- 
Wraith, Salluſt. Jug. 33. Some ſup- 
this Caſſius to have been the ſame 
In the former, but he rather ſeems 
have been a different perſon ;—pro- 
iy the ſame who was conful with 
us, a. 647, and who was defeated 
| lain, and his army made to paſs 
ler the yoke, by the Tigurin!, a can- 
or diviſion /pagus) of the Helveti, 
/ B. G. 17, & 14.; Liv. Epit. 65.; 
16, 17. — CASSIANUM Bellum, 
war in which Caſſius was flain, 
/ B. G. 1, 12. 
C. Casssivs Varus, a favourer of 
Manilian law, Cic. Manil. 23. con- 
with M. Terentius Varro Lucullus 
u. 680, the firſt year that Verres 
Ks practor of Sicily, Cic. Verr. 1, 23. 
41. . 
C. Cassius Longinus, the quaeſtor 
Craſſus, in his expedition againſt the 
Irthians; after whoſe death he col- 
ed the remains of the Roman army, 
decked the progreſs of the enemy, re- 
led them from the city Antioch, and 
5 the province of Syria, Cic. Fam. 
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10. & 5, 20. et 8, 10. ; Phil. 11, 14.; 
We. 2, 46.; Dio, 40, 28.; Oreſ. 6, 13. 
Iſlius was tribune of the commons at 
beginning of the civil war. Pom- 
Wy having fled from the city, ſent Caſ- 
Ws to the conſuls at Capua, to deſire 
y would return to Rome, and car 
the money which they had left in 
e public treaſury. But it was too 
wc, Cic. Att. 5, 21. Caſſius command- 
8 a large fleet under Pompey, couſiſt- 


is; with which he deſtroyed a num- 
Wer of Caeſar's ſhips at Meſsana in Sici- 
and would have taken that town, 
d not the news of Caefar's victory at 
alia, arriving juſt at the time, pre- 
edit, Car. B. C. z, 101. Alter 
Ws Caſſius joined Cato in Greece, and 
Ned over with him to Cyréne in 
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of Syrians, Phoenicians, and Cili- 
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Africa; but having there heard of the 
death of Pompey, he left Cato and went 
over to Caeſar, Dio, 42, 13. Caeſar's 
pardon had previouſly been ſecured for 
Caſſius by Brutus, to whoſe ſiſter Caſ- 
ſius was married, Plutarch. in Brut.; 
Cic. Fam. 12, 2. Nay, ſo far did Cae- 
ſar drop his reſentment againſt Caſſius, 
that he even made him one of his lieu- 
tenants, (Caſſium ſibi legavit,) Cic. Fam. 
6, 6, 20. Caſſius, however, afterwards 
became one of the chief conſpirators 
againſt Cacſar; (See Bxurus, and G. 
242, & 328.) Some aſcribe this to his 
being offended becauſe Caeſar had re- 
fuſed him the confulſhip, Yell. 2, 56. 
others, becauſe Caeſar gave Brutus the 
more honourable praetorſhip in prefer- 
ence to him, Plutarch. in Brut.; Appian. 
f+ 498. But Caſſius had always diſ- 
covered a high ſpirit and a ſtrong love 
of liberty. When a boy, he is ſaid to 
have given Sulla's fon, Fauſtus, a box 
on the ear, for boaſting among his 
ſchoolfellows of his father's greatneſs 
and abſolute power, (proſcriptionem pa- 
ternam laudantem colapho percuffit,) Val. 
Max. 3, 1, 3. and when Pompey called 
the boys before him to give an account 
of their quarrel, Caſſius declared in his 
preſence, “ that if Fauſtus ſhould dare 
to repeat the words, he would repeat. 
the blow, Plutarch. in Brut. 

Caſſius in his later years deferted the 
ſe& of the Stoics, and became a con- 
vert to Epicurus, Cic. Fam. 15, 16. 
He, however, always lived as 4 Noie ; 
was moderate in pleaſures, temperate 
in diet, and a water drinker through 
life, (tot vild aquam bibit,) Senec. Ep. 
83, Hence Caeſar, when admoniſhed 
to beware of Antony and Dolabella, 
uſed to fay, That it was not the fat 
and fleck men that he feared, but the 
pale and the lean ;? meaning Caſſius 
and Brutus, Plutarch. Caef. p. 737. Ci- 
cero ſpeaks of Caihus as having tormer- 
ly deſigu ed to diſpatch Caeſar in Cilicia 
at the mouth of the river Cyduus, Cic. 
Phil. 2, 11. But when this happened 
is uncertain, (Sce BxuTvus, and G. 242. 
& 328.) 

L. CAssius, the brother of the 
3 former, 
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former, Cic. Plan. 24. made tribune 
aft: the death ot Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 3, 
9. He preſided at the celebration of 
the games exhibited by Brutus and 
C. Cail:us, the praetors, after the death 
of Cacſar, when they themſelves could 


not be preſent in ſafety on account of” 


the deſigns of Antony, Cic. Fam. 12, 
2. 3 Att. 14, 2. | 

L. Cassius Longinus, a ſenator, an 
accomplice in Catiline's conſpiracy, 
Salluſt. Cat. 17.; Sull. 1%. ; Cat. 3, 4. 
who demanded the charge of ſetting 
the city on fire, ib. 6. but made his 
eſcape before the conſpiracy was diſ- 
covered, Salluft. Cat. 44. | 

J. Cass1vs, the commander of one 
of Pompey's fleets, who might have 
taken Caeſar priſoner after the battle of 
Pharſalia, while croſſing the Helleſ- 
pont; but was fo {truck with the fame 
of Caeſar's ſucceſs. that he voluntarily 
{urrendered to him, Suet. Caef. 63. Vid. 
CaESsAR. Appian ſays this was done 
by C. Cassius, B. C. 2, 497. in which 
ſeveral modern hiſtorians have followed 
him; and Cicero is ſuppoſed by ſome to 
allude to the ſame fact, Phil. 2, 11. But 
Caius was at that time with his fleet on 
the coaſt of Sicily, Caef. B. C. 39, 101:; 
Dio, 42, 13. and did not ſurrender him- 
ſelf to Cacſar, till after the death of 
Pompey, Dio, 42, 13. Tt is uncertain 
whether this was the other Caſſius, (al. 
ter (Ius), mentioned among the con- 
ſpirators againſt Caeſar, Suet. ('aef. 82. 
and ſuppoſed to be the brother of 
Caius, who is ſaid to have given Caë ſar 
the firſt wound in the breaſt a little be- 
low the throat, il. Appian ſays that 
Caſca was the firit that wounded Cae- 
far in the breaſt; that another ſtabbed 
him in the fide, and that Caſſius wound- 
ed him in the face, B. C. p. 501. & 502. 

L. Cassius Longinus, a lieutenant 
of Caeſar's in the civil war, Cacſ. B. C. 
3, 34. & 36. 

9. Cassius Longinus, choſen by 
Pompey to be his quaeſtor, without 
caſting lots for it, a. 700. Cic. Att 
6, 6. ; but in the civil war he joined 
Caeſar. He was tribune when - de- 
cree of the ſenate againſt Caeſar was 
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made, and gave his negative to e 
with Antony, Caef. B. C. 1, 2. 1,86W®: 
when their negative was diſregar{y 
he fled with Antony and Curio to C 
far, ib. 5.3 Cic. Fam. 16, 11.; F 
41, 1. ; Appian. B. C. 2, 448. AM 
the defeat of Afranius and Petras 
Cafſius was ſent with two legions n | 
Cordüba, Cacſ. B. . 2, 19.; ail zi 
ter the ſurrender of Varro, Cal 
gave him the command of the {ys 
part of Spain, with four legions, (x 
B. C. 2, 21.; Dio, 41, 24-3 Abbian 
454. ; which country Caſſius haraſs 
ſo cruelly by his exaCtions, that th 
Spaniards attempted to kill him, HM 
Bell. Alex. 48,—53, &c. Being ij 
ged, on account of his miſcondud, iſe 
leave the province, he was drowned i 
the mouth of the Iberus, 2b. 6, 
Dio, 42, 16. 
The commotions excited by Ciſin 
facilitated the attempts of the ſons if 
Pompey and of Labienus to becom 
maſters of Spain, Dio, 43, 29.; al 
hence gave occaſion to Caeſar's laſt r 
in that country, Hirt. ib. e B. Hi. WS - 
CASSIUS Parmenſis, probably ley 
called from his being a native of Px 
ma. He was left by Brutus and (i 
Caſſius, when they marched agani 
Antony and Octavius, with a flect at 
army to collect money. After ti 
death, he, with young Cicero, 
ſon of the orator, joined Statius Mu 
cus, Appian, B. C. 5, p. 672. It 
ſcholiaſt on Horace ſays, that he 
red to Athens, where he was killed vn 
the order of Auguſtus. He wrote te 
gedies and other poems, which vg" 
much eſteemed, Hor. Ep. 1, 4, 3: Wo 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been te 
ſame with Caſſius the Tuſcan, (Ln 
cus), who wrote ſo much, that . 
papers and books ſerved to comp® 
his funeral pile, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, b 
But others, and with more julluch 
ſuppoſe him to- have been a diller® 
rlon. | 
CASTOR, -zris, the ſon of ]ift 
ter by Leda, the wife of Tyndaw 
the twin-brother of Pollux; who alt 
their death were both ranked - 


= CAT 
e ſtars, and worſhipped as deities by 
rriners, (G. 411. Ad Caftoris ſc. 
Em, at the temple of Caltor, Cic. 
e. 4.; Add. Ferr. 1, 49, &c.— 
| bj. CaSTOREFUS E 
| CASTOR, the grandſon of King 
Peijotärus, who accuſed bis grandfa- 
er to Caeſar of having plotted his 
$-ath, Cic. Dy. i. 
IJ. Sergius CATILINA, who formed 
J conſpiracy to overturn the govern- 
ent of Rome, which was detected by 
icero, when conſul, Salluſt. Cat. (See 
[cE£R0).—putfor any ſeditious perſon, 
© venal. 14, 41-3 adj. CATILINARIUS. 
CaTiLLUs, ſ. Catilus, the leader of 
te Tiburtines, one of the confederates 
Turnus, Virg. Aen. ), 672. Hence 
Maoenia Catili, the walls of Tibur, Hor. 
40 1, 18. 2.; the ſame with Moenia 
iurtia, ſo named from Tiburtus, the 
delt brother of Catilus, Yirg. ib. 670. 
P. CatriEnvs Plolinus, a freedman, 
ho was ſo fond of his patron, that 
being left his ſole heir, he threw him- 
elf on his funeral pile, Plin. 7, 36. 
| CarivuLcvUs, a king of the Elurõ— 
„ who poiſoned himſelf, that he 
Wight not fall into the hands of Cae- 


0 | [ Cacſ. B. G. 6, zo. 


# M. Poraus, ſirnamed CAT O, on ac- 
EFtount of his wiſdom, (9.'carus) * Cie 
Wen. 2:3 Plutarch. in vita cus, pr. His 
rig mal firname was Px1scus, ib. Be 
Fa: born at Tuſculum, ( Tuſculanus), Cic. 
Plan. 8. of reputable parents, but not 
Doble, Plutarch. ib. a. u. 520. the year 
Pefore Q. Fabius Maximus was conſul 
Wor the firſt time, Cic. Sen. 4.3; Val. 
ar. 3, 4. He reſided in the country 
of the Sabines, where he had a farm, 
bocredium, left him by his father, 
Nep. 23, 1.3 near which was a ſmall 
arm. houſe, which had belonged to Cu- 
nus Dentatus, whoſe character Cato 
rcatly admired, and ſtrove to imitate, 
Wlutarch, et Cic. Sen. 16. 

Cato, when very young, ſerved un- 
er Fabius Maximus at the taking of 
Neentum, ib. (Cicero makes him 
hen quac tor, Sen. 4. but the reading 
{ this paſſage is ſuppoſed to be incor- 
ect, Vid. Gruter in Cic.) He was a 
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military tribune in Sicily ; and after 
that gained great praiſe for his bravery 
in the battle of Metaurus, near Sena 
( Gallia), N Haſdrubal, Nep. 23, 1. 

Cato is ſaid to have been induced 
by Valerius Flaccus, a nobleman who 
lived in his neighbourhood, to come to 
Rome and ſue for preferments, Plus 
tarch. Being made quzſtor, it fell to 
his lot to ſerve under the great Scipio 
in Sictly, by whom he was appointed, 
with Laelius, to command the left 
wing of the fleet in the paſſage to 
Africa, Liv. 29, 25. Plutarch lays, 
that Cato, diſpleaſed with Scipio's pro- 
fuſion of the public money, and with 
his indulgence to his troops, returned 
to Rome; and by his complaints 
againſt Scipio in the ſenate, with the 
aſſiſtance of Fabius, cauſed ambaſſa. 
dors to be ſent to Sicily to examine 
the ſtate of Scipio's army. But Livy 
gives a differgnt account of this matter, 
20, 32; - 

Cato being created praetor, obtain- 
ed tlie province of Sardinia, Liv. 32, 
7, & 8.; where he acted with great 
integrity and dilintereſtedneſs, ( ſan@us 
et innacent), but was thought too ſevere 
in checking uſury, 16. 27. a. u. 559.3 
he was made conſul with his old friend 
Valerius Flaccus, a. 5 59, Liv. 33, 42. 
The province of Spain fel! to his lot, 
ib. 43.; where he performed fo great 
exploits as to merit a triumph, Id. 


34, 8,—46. Before he left Rome he 


delivered a memorable {peech againſt 
the abrogation of the Appian inw, 
which limited the expences aud dreſs 
of women, ib. 2,— 5. In the war 
againſt + ntiochus he terved under Ma- 
mus Acil:us, the conſul, as licutenant, 
ng agg legatus), Liv. 36. 17.; Cice- 
ro ſays, as military tribune, Sen. 10.; 
and contributed greatly to the victory 
gained over Antiochus at Thermopy- 
lae, ib. 18, He was ſent by the con- 
ſul to carry the news of the victory to 
Rome, ib. 21. Cicero ſays, that Ca- 
to went to the war againſt Antiochus 
with L. Scipio, by miſtake, as it is 
thought; or the words (cum Scipio- 
ne) are ſuppoſed to have been interpo- 
1. 2 lated 
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CAT 
lated by ſome tranſcriber, Cic. Mur. 
14. 
Cato was a great admirer of Fabius 
Maximus, Cic. Sen. 4.; and inimical to 
Scipio Africanus. He ſupported the 
charge brought againſt him of having 
taken money from Antiochus, to pro- 


cure for that king favourable terms of 


peace, Liv. 38, 54.; and after the 
death of Africanus, promoted a ſimilar 
accuſation againſt his brother L. Sci- 
pio, who was condemned, Liv, 38, 54. 
55, 56, & 60. Cicero repreſents Cato 
as extolling Scipio Africanus highly, 
Sen. 6, 9, & 23. But the dialogue re- 


quired this change of character. 


A. u. 570, Cato was created cenſor 
with Valerius Flaccus, who had been 
his colleague in the conſulate. He ex- 
erciſed this office with ſo great ſtrictneſs, 
Liv. 39, 42, & 44- that he was ever after- 


- wards called Caro CENSOR, or CEn- 
SORIUS, Plin. 7, JO. 3 Quindtilian. 1, 


7, 23. et alibi paſſim. Durus Cato, rigid, 
ſevere, Juvenal. 11, 90. Hence Cato 
is put for a cenſor, or cenſorious per- 
ſon ; thus, non paſſum libertum ſerre Ca- 
tonem, I cannot bear a freedman to be 


- a cenſurer of my conduct, Martial. 


11, 40, 15. Trifle ſupercilium, durique 


ſevera Catonis FrONs, Id. 11, 2, I.; 


Cum tremerent—durum Catonem, Juve- 
nal. 11, 90. The Roman people, even 


in Cato's lifetime, erected a itatue to 


him on account of his meritorious con- 
duct in his cenſorſhip, Plutarch. 
Cato, by his rigid ſeverity againſt 


luxury and vice, incurred great enmi— 


ty, elpecially among the nobility, who 


never failed to arraign him whenever 
he gave the leaſt ground for it, He 
is faid to have pleaded his own cauſe 
forty-four times, (quater et quadragies ); 
but was always acquitted, Plm. 7, 27 
ſ. 28. ; and came off from every trial 
with increaſed reputation, Liv. 39, 40. 
The republic was then governed, as 
Nepos obſerves, not by power, but 
by juſtice, (nou potentia, ſed jure), 23, 2. 

Such was the reputation of Cato 
for inflexible juſtice, that Virgil repre- 


ſents him as preſcribing laws to the 


pious ſhades below, ( /ecretoſgue pics; 
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CATE ; 
his dantem jura Catonem), A. 8, 6% 
Some aſcribe this to Cato Uticenſic, % 
Duis te, Magne Cato, tacitum — rejy, 
guat? ib. 6, 841. 

Horace, inveighing againſt the lux, 


ry of his time, contraſts it with NM 


ſimple manners of the age of Cy, 
whom he calls intonſus, becauſe hg, 
bers were then little uſed, Od. 2, 1; 
11. 2 

Cato, though remarkable for dcn 
perance, was fond of convivial mee; 
ings, where he ſometimes remzii 
all night, and drank freely, Ci. 8, 
14. Hence narratur et Priſci Cal 


faepe mero incaluiſſe virtus, Hor. Od. 


21, 11. Hence alſo Martial call; th 
Vitium Catonis, 2, 89, 2. 

Cate was one of the mol} didi 
guiſhed characters of ancient Rom: 
as an orator, a lawyer, a general; 
ſtateſman, and a ſcholar, Liv. 39, 4% 
Plin. 7, 27. 3; Cic. Brut. 17.; Ne. 2 
3.3 Quinctilian. 12, 11, 23. Througt 
moſt part of his life he expreſſed! 
great diſlike to the learning of th 
Greeks, Plin. 7, 30.; afraid, as k 
ſaid, leſt it ſhould corrupt the Roma 
youth, and lead them to prefer th 
glory of ſpeaking to that af acting wel, 
Plutarch. ; but when old, having cha: 
ged his mind, ne applied to the {tut 
of Greek with wonderful avidity, C. 
Acad. 8, 2. ; Sen. 1, 8, & 11. It 
wrote books on various ſubjects. Hi 
principal work was on hiſtory and a: 
tiquities, which he called Os1G1Nt5 
in ſeven books, (ic. Brut. 17. ; Ku. U. 
Nepos calls them HisTor1at, ai 
mentions the ſubject of each bod 
In the ſecond and third books he tr 
ced the origin of every city in tay 
whence he gave the name of Oi! 
NES to all the feven books. Hed 
not begin to write them till he i! 
an old man, Nep. 23, 3J-z (i. & 
11. ; though Livy, by a licence © 
anachroniſm, which he ſometimes us 
in his ſpeeches, makes the tribune \: 
lerius quote them while Cato was co 
ſul, and only thirty-nine years old, 
early age for a new man; but the l 
ges Annales were not then a ; 
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ed, and prefermcnts were open to 
Werit, Liv. 34, 5+ ; 
Jof the various compoſitions of Ca- 
©, mentioned, Cic. Or. 2, 32.; Off: 1, 
RA ds Brut. 15, 16, 17.3 Quindtil. 3 1, 
9. et 3, 6, 97.3 Gell. 7, 10.; Plin. 
. 4. 4 29, 1-3 Macrob. Sat. 3, 5. 
ES/.arch. in Cat. Maj. the only one 
o extant is his book on huſbandry, 
=. re ruftlica, vel de rebus ruflicis, 
ic. Sen. I 5.) 
Cato is ſaid to have enriched the 
4M. :tin language with ſeveral new 
+ Sords, Horat. Art. p. 56. Yocabula re- 
„ Priſcis memorata Catonibus, in the 
„tt. for a Priſco Catene, the names of 
i ings or nouns uſed by Old Cato, 14. 
F). 2, 2, 117. Salluſt is accuſcd of 
i Saving ſtolen ( furatus) or borrowed 
ne any of Cato's expreſſions, Quindil. 
„. 3, 29.; Suet. Aug. 85. 
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The Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa be- 
eat war with each other, Cato was 
ui eat on an embaſlly, to enquire into 
| he cauſe of their quarrel. When he 
tame to Carthage, he found it not in 


The low condition he expected, but 
Ppulent, and flouriſhing. Iaſtec , 
Wherefore, of endeavouring to ſettle 
differences between the contending 
tates, upon his return to Rome, he 
Bold his countrymen, that they would 
ever be ſecure, unleſs they deſtroyed 
Wo dangerous a rival; and after this, 
Dun whatever ſubject he ſpoke in the 
enate, he always concluded with ad- 
Wing the deitruction of Carthage, 
WCAKTHAGO EST DELENDA, Tr. 2, 


BT HAGINEM ESSE DELENDAM, Plu- 
Wh. Scipio Natica judged more 
Ev iſcly, that Carthage ſhould be pre- 
Wecrved, ib. as the event ſhowed, (G. 
7). Appian. Punic. n. 38. ; Vell. 2, l.; 
lin. 33, 11 f. 53.3 Flor, 2, 15. et 
W3) 12. Juſtice ſeems to have been lit- 
Wile regarded either by the one or the 
ether. The authority of Cato prevail- 
Wd, as Cicero obſerves, even after his 
death, ( etiam mortui), Off, I, 23. But 
Plutarch affirms, that Cato lived till 
alter the beginning of the Third Pu— 
e war, Cicero ſays, that Cato was 
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eighty-five years old when he died; 
and that he retained his vigour to the 
laſt, ſo as to accuſe Serv. Galba that 
very year before the people, Brut. 20. 
So Pliny, Atque hic, Cao DCV anno 
urbis no/lrae obitt, LXX XV ſuo, 29, 1 
ſ. 8, But Livy ſays, that Cato plead- 
ed his own caule in his 86th year, and 
accuſed Galba in his goth year, 39, 
40.—80 Valerius Maximus, 8, 7, 1. 
If, however, Cato died in the year Pltz 
ny mentious, he was only $5. 

Cato had a fon called allo Marcus, 
a youth of great hopes, whom Cato 
himſelf taught the rudiments of learn- 
ing, Plutarch. He ſerved as a ſoldier 
under Pompilius; and when that ge- 
neral thought proper to diſband the 
legion in which young Cato ſerved, 
Cato withed to remain in the army, 
but would not kght againſt the ene- 
my till he had taken the military oath 
anew. Cicero ſays, that there was a 
letter extant in his time from old Cato 
to his ſon, giving him this advice, 
Of: 1, 11. Cato's ſon married the 
daugliter of Paulus Aemilius, under 
whom he fought with uncommon bra- 
very in the battle againit Perſeus, 
Plutarch. He died when practor, to 
the great grief of his father, 16. et Cic. 
fam. 4, G.; Sen. 23. | 

Cato married a ſecond time the 
daughter of his client Salonius, and 
had by her, after he was eighty, (o0- 
geſimo exafo), a fon whom he called 
M. Cato Salomanus, or Salonius, from 
his mother's father, Pl/iz. 7, 13. ; Gell. 


iz, 18.3 Plutarch. in Cat. Maj. This 


Salonius had a ſon, called Marcus, who 
was the father of Cato Uticenſis, Plu- 
tarch. et Cic. Of: 3, 16.—Cato, the Cen- 
for, is allo called Ma] OR, to diltiuguith 
him from his great grandſon, who is 
called Caro Mix OR. Hence Cicero 
calls his treatiſe on old age, in which 
Cato the Cenſor is introduced as the 
principal ſpeaker, Cato Major, Cu. 
Off. 1, 42. 3 Amie I. 

H. Porcus CA T O, the 


great- 


grandſon (pronepos) of Cato the Cen- 
lor, loſt his parents when very young, 
and was brought up with his half. bro- 
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ther Caepio, and three half. ſiſters, in 
the houſe of Livius Druſus, his mo- 
ther's brother. From his very infancy 
he diſcovered a reſolute, firm, and in- 
flexible temper. He was flow in learn. 
ing, but what he once conceived, he 
faithfully retained, and conquered eve- 
ry difficulty by nerſeverance. As he 
ſpurned flattery, ſo he ſcorved threat- 
enings. Popoedius Silo, an Italian 
nobleman who had come to Rome to 
ſolicit for the allies the rights of citi- 
zens, and Jodged at the houſe of Dru- 
fus, having become familiar with the 


boys, aſked them one day to intercede“ 


with their uncle, that he would be- 
friend their cauſe. Caepio gave a 
ſmile of conſent ; but Cato, by his ſi- 
lence and looks, intimated his refuſal. 
Upon which Silo, ſnatching him up, 
carried him to the window, and 
threatened to throw him over, if he 
would not conſent, holding his body 
out of the window, and ſhaking him 
ſeveral times. But Cato remained all 
the time unmoved and unconcerned, 
Plutarch. Cicero is ſuppoſed to allude 
to this ſtory in the expreſſion, De 
quadrimo Catone, Fam. 16, 22. 

Sulla, the dictator, uſed frequently 
to invite Cato and his brother to his 


houſe, and to talk familiarly to them, 


which he did to very few. Cato was 
then about fourteen vears old. One 
day, obſerving the heads of ſeveral 
great men brought in, he aſked Sarpe 
do, his governor, © Why does no bo- 
dy kill this man?“ „ Becauſe,” ſays 
he, „they fear him more than they 
hate him.” „ Why then,” replied 
Cato, do you not give me a ſwold, 
that I may ftab him, and free my 
country from this ſlavery ??? Sarpedo 
feeing his countenance full of anger 
and fury, was greatly terrified, and 
from that time watched him ſtrictly, 
left he ſhould attempt ſomething deſ- 
perate, 25, | 

Cato early became acquainted with 
Antipater, the Staic philoſopher; and 
finding the principles he taught agree- 
able to his natural temper, cordially 
gmbraced them, and adhered to them 


was really ſhameful, and to deſpit 


of Soranus, whom, on account of he 


ſo ſteadily, that he has always beg! 
juſtly eſteemed: one of the chief 0 

ments of that ſet, (y+RF* crus Sq, 
cus, Cic. praef. Paradox.) The ma, 
ners of the Romans being at that tins 
very corrupt, Cato thought it req, 
ſite, in many things, to go contrary yi 
the ordinary way of the world. Se 
ing, therefore, that a rich purple un 
moſt in faſhion, he always wore black 
He often uſed to go out after diane; 
(which was a ſlight meal, and uſcdy 
be taken about mid-day), without 6 
ther ſhoes or tunic; not that K 
fought reputation from ſuch peculz, 
rities, but wiſhed to accuſtom himſch 
to be aſhamed of nothing but wiz 


all other things which were diſc{tecn 
ed by the world, Plutarch. To th 
negligence of dreſs Horace alluds 
Ep. t, 19, 12. Having ſucceeded i 
an eſtate worth 100 talents, he turn 
it all into ready money, which he key 
by him, that he might have it in d 
wer to ſerve ſuch of his friends 2 
needed it. Plutarch. ib. © kn 
Cato married Attilia, the daught* Wein 


a 
— — ew 


„ f a, 


miſconduct, he was obliged to divore: Wil 
He after that married Marcia, We 
daughter of Philippus, a lady of ex: 
plary virtue, Plutarch. Hence Matz | 
puts Catonis uxor for mulier caſtiſia 
11, 16,1 

Cato ſerved ſeveral campaigns vii 
great reputation. The fir{t office | 
obtained from the people was that d 
military tribune ; in which capacity i 
ſerved under Rubrius, praetor of Veep: 
cedonia, He took with him fifte 
ſlaves, two freedmen, and four of Mee 
friends. Theſe rode on horſcbaciii 
but Cato always went on foot, "i 
which hardineſs he had inured himic 
from his youth; yet kept up with to" 
reſt, and converſed with them by ("Wm 
on the way. After his arrival in . 
army he rendered the legion Which“ 
commanded a model for difcip0! 
being, at the ſame time, equa!!y F 
ſpected and beloved by the ſold: Wn 
In his apparel, his diet, and mann! 

marchi l } 
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rching, he was more like a common 
aier than an officer; but in virtue, 
and wiſdom, he exceeded 


oft commanders. 
; ts always diſcovered the ſtrongeſt 


Purage, 


ation for his brother. Whilſt he 
us with the army in Macedonia, be- 
informed that Caepio had been ta- 
En ill at Aenus in 'Tarace, though 
was the middle of winter, he in- 
antly ſet ſail in a ſmall boat from 
heſlalonĩca, and with the utmoſt ha- 
rd reached Acnus juſt after Caepio 
&pired, Cato, forgetting his Stoical 
Finciples, lamented the loſs of his 
Fother with expreſſions of the deep- 
A grief, and celebrated his funeral 
ich the greateſt magnificence, ib. 
Cato, having left the army, made a 
gogreſs through Aſia, to oblerve the 
pſtoms of that country. Being little 
Pon, and travelling with a ſmall re- 
inuc, he often met with a poor recep- 
ton. But when he reached the camp 
ua Pompey, who was then carrying on 
er againſt Mithridates, that general, 
Pow ing his conſequence, received him 
ich marks of the higheſt reſpect. Af- 
kr this, the cities through which he 
led {trove to outdo cach other in 
Eevrefſions of honour, and in the mag- 
Emiicence of their entertainments. King 
Jcjotarns offered hum the richeſt pre- 
guts, but Cato accepted none of them, 


Cato, after his return to Rome, be- 
Ig made quaeſtor, diſcharged the du- 
ts of that office with the utmoſt fi- 
lity. His integrity was fo conſpicu— 
e, that it became proverbial among 
people, if any thing unlikely or in- 
gedible were aſſerted, to ſay, „They 
puld not believe it though Caro 

lelf ſhould affirm it.” In vacation 
Me, as he was going to his country- 
Bt in Lucania, with his books and 
Biloſophers, he happened to meet a 
Fat many horſes and attendants, 
Wich he was informed belonged to 
tellus Nepos, the brother-in-law of 
Dy, who was going to Rome to 
Wc: 'imſcif a candidate for the tri- 


3 nelhip. Cato, apprehending his dan- 
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gerous deſigns, immediately retùrned 
to the city, and ſued for the ſame of- 
fice, that he might oppoſe them. They 
were both choſen. Cato, having ob- 
ſerved that the election of conſuls was 
commonly determined by bribery, de- 
clared, “ that he would accuſe whom- 
ſocver he ſhould find giving money.“ 
Yet he excepted Silinus, who was 
married to his ſiſter Scrvilia ; but ac- 
culed Muicna, who was not more 
guilty than the other. Cato was join- 
ed in the accuſation by Sulpicius, one 
of the diſappointed candidates. Cice- 
ro, then conſul, defended Murena, and 
in his pleading, expoſed the paradox. 
es of the Stoic philoſophers with ſo 
much humour, that he raiſed great 
laughter among the judges. Where- 
upon Cato ſaid to thoſe ſtanding by, 
* What a pleaſant conſul we have !”” 
Plutarch. in Cat. Min. Murena was 
acquitted, and inſtead of reſenting the 
conduct of Cato, always treated him 
with the greateſt confidence, ib. 
Cato, while tribune ele&, 7. e. be- 
fore he entered on his office, by his 
memorable ſpecch in the ſenate, de- 
tcrnined the fate of Lentulus, Cethe- 
gus, and the other accomplices of Ca- 
tiline, who were apprehended, (See 
CicERO). Plutarch relates, that this 
alone, of all Cato's ſpeeches, was pre- 
ſerved, by means of certain perſons, 
whom Cicero had taught to take down 
what was ſaid by certain abbreviations; 
and that tlus ſerved as the firſt founda- 
tion of the art of writing ſhort hand, 
in Cat. Min. | 
Metellus the tribune, with tlle con- 
curcence of Cactar, pr poſcd a law for 
recalling home Pompey with his army, 
under pretext of preſerving the city 
from the danger of Catiline's conſpi- 
racy ;; but their real deſign was to deli- 
ver the republic iato the hands of Pom- 
pey, and to give him abſolute power. 
This, however, was prevented by the 
firmneſs of Cato, whom Metellus, on 
the day for paſſing the law, attacked 
in the forum with an armed force; 
but Cato perſiſted in his oppoſition, 
with no ſmall danger, Cic. Sext. 28. till 
at 


CAT 
at laſt he was extricated by the inter- 
vention of Murena the conſul. Metel- 
lus thus being fruſtrated, fled to Pom- 
pey. (See Carsasr.) 

Next year, a. u. 692, Pompey re- 
turned from Aſia, in the height of his 

lory. Perceiving that he could not 
accompliſh his deſigns without the con- 
currence of Cato, he ſent his friend 
Minutius to propole to Cato an inti- 
mate alliance with him, by marrying 
the eldeſt of Cato's two nieces himſelt, 
ſome ſay his danghters, and his fon 
the youngeſt. But Cato, without he- 
ſitation, immediately an{wered, © Go 
tell Pompey that Cato 1s not to be 
gained by female influence, though o- 
therwiſe I very much value his kind- 
neſs, While he acts honourably and 
juſtly, he ſhall find in me a friendſhip 
more firm thn any alliance; but 1 will 
not give hoſtages to Pompey's glory 
againſt my country's fatety.” This 
an{wer, as may be imagined, was very 
diſagrecable to the women, and however 
praiſe-worthy in Cato, proved in the end 
very unfortunate to his country; for 
Pompey ſoon after formed the fatal 
connection with Caeſar and Craſſus, 
which gave cauſe to all the civil wars 
which followed, and finaliy to the de- 
ſtruction of the republic. All this Ca- 
to might have prevented, by yielding 
a little. Hence Cicero blames him 
for acting as if he had lived in the re- 
public of Plato, not in the dregs of 
Romulus, (/anguam in v Platonts, 
non tanquam in facce Romuli), Att. 2, 1. 
The remaining part of Cato's lite was 
employed in unavailing efforts to op— 
poſe the unjuſt de gus of the Triumvi- 
rate. The Romans, ſunk in luxury, 
and blinded by corruption, with a very 
few exceptions, lent a deaf ear to all 
his remonſtrances, Dio, 37, 57. Cato 
vainly endeavoured to preſerve the an- 
cient forms of the conſtitution, while 
the ſpirit of it was gone. 

In the diſpute between Lucullus and 
Pompey, Cato took part with Lucul- 
lus, both from a ſenſe of juſtice and 
regard to affinity, Lucullus being mar- 
ried to Cato's fiſter, Plutarch. 
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When moſt of the nobility made: 
contribution {pecunias contulerunt ) t 
enable Bibulus, in his ſuit for the con. 
ſulſhip, to bribe as high as his compe. 
titors Lucejus and Caefar, Cato | 
ſaid to have approved of it, (ne Cat 
quidem abnuente eam largitionem e rejul. 
lica fieri), Suet. Caeſ. 19. 

Caeſar having got his law paſſed fy 
the diviſion of the lands of Campar; 
among the poorer citizens, annexed x 
clauſe to it, That all the fenatg; 
ſhould ſwear to defend it.” This Cay 
long refuſed to do, and his admire: 
Favonius; but moved by the entica. 
ties of his family, and the perſuaſinn 
of his friends, among the reſt of Cice. 
ro, he at laſt complied, Plutarch. u 
Cic. Sext. 28. Cato, however, | 
continued to oppoſe the laws of Cie 
ſar, on which account Caeſar one 4 
ordered him to be carried to priſm; 
but when many of the ſenators follow. 
ed Cato, Caeſar, fearing left ſuch v. 
lence ſhould raiſe odium, deſired ons 
of the tribunes to interpole, and libe- 
rate Cato, Dio, 38, 3.3 Suet. Cacſ. 29; 
Gell. 4, 10. 

A. U. 695, Clodius, when tribune, 
having effected the baniſhment of C. 
cero, procured a law to be paſled, 
„That the kingdom of Cyprus ſhould 
be taken from Ptolemy, aud reduced 
into the form of a province.“ Co 
was appointed to execute this law, ig 
order to remove him alſo out of ttt 
way, that he might not thwa!t the 
unjuſt proceedings of Clodius, nor the 
views of the Triumviri, by whom Cb 
dius was ſupported, Cic. Dom. 8, 20, 
& 25. ; Sext. 18, & 28.; Dio, 38, 30 
et 39, 22.; Fell. 2, 45. Cato, though 
he diſapproved of the proceeding 
of Clodius, yet accepted this olle 
which was impoſed on him by wit 
Cicero calls rogatzo ſceleratiſſima, à Ho 


- 5 . / 
wicked law, Sci. 29. and dilc dat ged 


it with his uſual fidelity. Upon (11S 
return to Rome he was reccivc. b 
the people and ſenate with every mas 
of reſpect, Plutarch.; Flor. 3, 9. Ie 
ſenate decrecd hin an extraofdiaff 
practorſhip, or that be migi1t 11400 
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4idate for that office before the le- 
time, and the right of viewing the 
cacles in a toga practexta, or in a robe 
:dered with purple. But Cato would 
eept none of theſe honours, Plutarch. 
„ Dis, 39, 23.; Val. Max. 4, 1, 14. 
WE: brought from Cyprus no leſs a 
I than 7000 talents oz ſilver, 7b. et 
es. 3, 164. a 
BY Pompey and Craſſus having agreed 
2 ieh Cac far to ſue for a ſecond contul- 
use, to continue to him his command 
o WS: other five years, and to ſeize for 
| erik the richeſt provinces of the 
» pire, the only competitor that appear- 
W againſt them was Domitius Aheno- 
bus, who was marricd to Marcia, 
W-to's filter. But on the day of the 
ion, Domitius aud Cato, in their 
r to the Campus Martius, were at- 
"Mi by the party of Pompey and 
radius, one of their attendants killed 
W the ſpot, ſeveral wounted, and the 
tt obliged to fly. After this Pompey 
d Craſſus were declared conſuls, Dio, 
, 31. Cato, ſtill determined-to op- 
fe their meaſures, offered himſelf a 
@ndidate ſor the practorſhip; but Pom- 


ne, Mey, by violence, artifice, and bribes, 
C- eeented his election; and Vatinius, a 


Wan of a worthleſs character, was cho- 
En praetor, inſtead of Cato, a. u. 698. 
pon which Cato, ſtanding up in the 
Wiembly of the people, foretold, as if 
iuſpiration, all the calamities that 
Wtcrwards befel the ſtate, and exhort- 
the people to beware of Pompey 
Id Craſſus, who had been guilty 
Mt ſuch crimes, and had formed ſuch 
20, Wc iigns, that they had reaſon to be a- 
30- Nd of Cato for their practor. When 
had ended his ſpecch, he was fol- 
wed to his houſe by a greater num- 
er of people than all the practors to- 
ther, Plutarch. ib. (S. were acflimare 
| mus, non Catoni lunc prazlura, ſed 
ges «turae Cato negatur oft, Val. Max. 7, 
„). Cato was ſupported in his ap— 
cation for the practorſhip by Cice- 
d; who ſoon after, through the in- 
nence of Pompey, was reconciled to 
atinius, Cic. Lam. 1, Qy 50. 

ten Trchonius the tribune propo- 
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ſed the law concerning the provinces 


of the conſuls, Cato, oppoſing it with - 


his uſual firmneſs, was ordered to be 
carried to priſon; but when the peo- 
ple followed him, liſtening to him as 
he ſpoke by the way, Trebonius, being 
alarmed, commanded him to he relea- 
ſed. When the law was propoſed con- 
cerning the continuation of Caeſar's 
command, Cato did not addreſs him- 
ſelf to the people, but to Pompey, fore- 
warning him of what awaited himſelf 
tor his preſent conduct. But Pompey 
ſtill went on, never imagining that 
Caeſar would change, and always con- 
tiding in his own power and good for- 
tune, Plutarch. in Cat. Min. 

Cato was elected practor next year. 
In this office he was not more remark- 
able for his N than for his ſin- 
gular dreſs. In ſummer he uſed to ſit 
on the tribunal without a tunic, dreſſed 
only in his h, with drawers below, 
( campeſtri ſub toga ſe. praetexta cin@us), 
in imitation of the brazen ſtatues of 
Romulus in the capicol, and of Camil. 
lus in the roſtra, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Scare 
ro, fin. ; Val. Max. 3, 6, 7. alfo with- 
out ſhocs: both which Plutarch blames, 
in Cat. p. 780. 

The people then were ſo corrupted 
by the giſts of thoſe who ſued for of- 
fices, that many made a conſtant trade 
of ſelling their votes. To check this 
corruption, Cato perſuaded the ſenate 
to make an order, that thoſe who were 
elected into any office ſhould be obli- 
ged to declare upon oath how they 
obtained their election. This fo of- 
fended the populace, that they made 
an attack one day on Cato as he was 
coming into the forum. But Cato 
having got into the rottra, by bis ſirm 
and ſtæady aſpect, inſtantly awed them 
into tilence, Plutarch. literally verifying 
the deſcription of Vi gil, Hen. 1, 148. 
The propoſed regulation, however, had 
ſuch an cit, that the candidates for 
the tribuncſhip that year, agreed, that 
each ſhould depoſit in Cato's hands 
125,000 drachmae, about L: 4000, to 
be torteited by any of them whom Ca- 
to ſhould judge guilty of bribery, Ci, 
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Au. 4, 18. Q. F. 2, 15. Cato retu- 


fed to take the nony, aud only re- 
quired each of them to find ſecurity. 
On the day of election, Cato having 
watchfully oblerved all that paſſed, diſ- 
covered one who had broken the agree- 
ment, and immediately ordered him to 
pay his money to the reſt ; but they, 
greatly admiring the juſtice of Cato, 
remitted the penalty, thinking the dif- 
honour a ſufficient puniſhment, Plu— 
tarch. On this occaſion Cicero is ſaid 
to have cred out, “ O happy Cato, 
from whom no body dares to aſſc a diſ- 
honeſt thing Y? (0 te felicem, M. Porci, 
a quo rem improbam petere nemo audet J), 
Plin. Pracf. Cicero declares, © That 
if the elections ſhould go on freely or 
without bribery, (gratuita), as was ex- 
pected, that. Cato alone would effect 
more than all the laws and courts of 
juſtice,” (plus unus Cato fuerit, quam 
omnes leges, oaneſque judices, ib.). Such 
public confidence, however, procured 
Cato as much envy as reputation. Pom- 
pey, in particular, conſidered the in- 
creake of Cato's credit as a diminution 
of his own power, and therefore con- 
tinually ſet up men to rail againſt him. 
Among theſe was Clodius, who now 
acculed Cato of having embezzled 
part of the treaſure brought. from Cy- 

rus. But Cato eaſily refured this 
charge, by ſhewing, © 'That, without 
taking any thing to himſelf, he had 
brought more treaſure from Cyprus a— 
lone, than Pompey, aſter ſo many wars 
and triumphs,““ Plutarch. 

On account of the tumults which 
happened after the death of Clodius, 
Bibalus, who was a relation of Caiv's, 
moved the {enate to.create Pompey 
fole couſul, a. 701, which Cato, cou- 
trary to the expectation of all, agreed 
to, declaring, that any government was 
better than anarchy or confuſion, Pu- 
tarch. Cato was one of the judges ap- 
pointed to try Milo, and gave his vote 
viva voce for his acquittal, (palam /atd 
ebſolvit ſententid), Vell. 2, 47. Milo, 
however, being odious to Pompey, was 
condemned, 10. 

Cato perceiving that the overgrown 
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power of Pompey and Caeſar, if thy 


agreed, would oppreſs the repu!Jlic, 
if they differed, involve it in civil wy, 
that he might more effeQualy auer 
both evils, ſtood candidate ſor che ©, 
ſulſhip againſt next year, 702. By 
Cato's competitors, Serv. Sulpic1 1. 4 


M. Marcellus, being more acce;:1:\, 

to the people, were preferred. CT If 
could not ſtoop to the arts of fo⁰νꝝ 1 
tion, and had offended the populu WE. 
by his efforts to check bribery. Ny I 


being in the leaſt dejected at this 5 
pulſe, he the ſame day played at hu 


in the Campus Martius, and after di. * 
ner went to the forum, as uſual, with. 4 
out his ſhoes or his tunic, and ther . 
walked about with his acquaintance, 1 
ib. B 

When ſome of Caeſar's friends pr. 4 
poſed in the ſenate, that a thai. , 
giving ſhould be decreed for his W. r 
tories over the Germans, Cato dro! ot 
red, That Caeſar ought to be dd . 
vered into the hands of thoſe whon be 5 
had ſo unjuſtly attacked.“ Cin * 


upon hearing this, wrote a reproachu , 
letter againſt Cato, which was oper 
read in the ſenate. Whereupon Cat 


laid open the whole deſigns of Ca |, 
from the beginning, and told the 7: 
nate, That it was not the Bates | 
and Gauls, but Caeſar himfelt they hue - 


to fear,” ib. = 
When news was brought that Cπ ? 7. 
had croſſed the Rubicon, aud W] W 
5 


vancing with his army towards Roos . 
all men, even Pompey himſelf, ack , 
led ged. © that Cato alone had forcla ' 
and clearly foretold the intentions d e 
Caeſar. Cato ſaid, „ That if WR ; 
ſenate had followed his advice, ! 
would not now be reduced to the } 
ceſſity of ſearing one man, nor of & x 
pending on one man for ſafety ' I , 


however adviſed them to entrult i 
ſupreme command to Pompey ; ft 
{aid he, „ thoſe. who are the autuw 
of great evils can beſt remove thc. 
Cato therefore concurred in all the“ 
vere decrees againit Caeſar, Carl. I. 
I, 3, 4, & 32. Whereas, had the * 
ſtitution of the republic ain, 
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acſar and Pompey ought to have 
Feen deprived of their command, or 
Ether ſhould never have obtained it. 
rie Romans, by ſubmitting to the 
Sſurped authority, firtt of Marius and 
ulla, and afterwards of Pompey and 
acſar, hewed that they were prepa- 
ted for ſervitude. The ſenate, and Ca- 
o among the reſt, by ſwearing to ſup- 
Dort ſuch laws as thoſe of Cacſar and 
Clodius, not ty mention others, gave 
wp their legal incans of reſiſtance. If 
Cato, and the few that joined him, had 
. the conduct of the virtuous 


acted more conſiſtently, and probably 
more for the good of their country. 
What Dio Caſſius obſerves took place 
alter the battle of Philippi, in reality 
was the caſe long before. The conteſt 
vas not for freedom, but what mailer 
the Romans ſhould ſerve, Dio, 47, 39. 
The army being then moſtly compoled 
| of mercenaries, always ſided with that 
party which they thought would pay 
them belt, (Nulla fides piclaſque wiris, 
gui caflra ſequuntur, Venaliſſue manus e 
$191 FAS, uli maxima MERCES, Lucan. 10, 
E2407.). Liberty cannot exitt in any 
nation where the great body of the 
| people are corrupted. Cacſar knew 
that in ſuch a ſtate the moſt virtuous 
patriots are of Iittle avail, (namina va- 
n Caroxts), Lucan, 1, 313. Cato 
Uh | joined Pompey, becauſe, by doing fo, 
" | he thought that there wes the belt 
chance for reſtoring liberty; but liberty 
a . 

= was in equal danger from both Cacfar 
and Pompey. Cato was ſenſible of 
this, and followed Pompey only as the 
deſender of the ſenate. Thus Lucan, 
Ille (lc. Cato) uli pendebant caſus, du- 
= bumgue manebat, Quem mundi dominum 
accent civilia bella, Cderat et Magnum, 
= guamvis comes iffet in arma, Auſpiciis rap- 

$ tus patrage, dutluque ſeratus, 9, 19. 
Cato had ſeveral years before volun— 
4 tarily given up his wife Marcia to 
Hortenſius, with the conſent of ker 
I lather Philippus; and aſter the death 
ef Hortenſius, who left her his eſtate, 
I Cato again formally married her, that 
de might take care of his family; but 
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Metellus Numidicus, they would have 
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did not cohabit with her, Plutarch. 
Lncan makes Marcia come of herſelf, 
and requeſt this of Cato, 2, 326, &c. 
(Da tantum nomen inane Connubu ; Li- 
ceat tumulo ſcripſſe, Catoxis Man- 
CiA, ib. 342.). After this Cato is ſaid 
never to have cut his hair nor ſhaved 
his beard, through grief for the cala- 
mities of his country, Plutarch. et Lu- 
can. ib. 375. The great purpoſe of 
Cato's life was to ſerve his country, 
and promote . the good of mankind, 
( Patriae impendere vitam; Nec ſili, ſed 
toti genitum ſe credere mundo), ib. 382. 
Cato had the government of Sicily 
aſſigned to him, which he might have 
defended, Cic. Att. 10, 16. but hear- 
ing that Pompey had abandoned Italy, 
he was unwilling to engage the iſland 
in a war, and therefore failed from 
thence and joined Pompey at Dyrra- 
chium, Plutarch. He always gave his 
advice to prolong the war, in hopes 
that matters might be amicably ſettled, 
In a council of war he got a reſolution 
paed, that no city that was ſubject to 
the republic ſhould be ſacked, and no 
Roman killed, unleſs in the heat of 
battle. Pompey at firit deſigned to 
give Cato the command of his fleet, 
which conſiſted of 500 ſhips of war; 
but reflecting that as Cato's only aim 
was to free his country from uſurpa— 
tion, if Caeſar were conquered, Cato, 
with ſo great a force, would oblige 


Pompey to lay down his arms, and be 


ſubject to the laws: Pompey therefore 
changed his mind, and made Bibulus 
admiral. Cato's zeal, however, for the 
public good continued unabated; and 
he contributed greatly to the ſucceſt— 
ful fally at Dyrrachium, which made 
Cacſar deſiſt from his blockade of Pom- 
pey and his army. Whiltt others re- 
joiced at this ſucceſs, Cato alone be- 
wailed the fate of his country, and 
curied that deſtructive ambition which 
made fo mary brave Romans murder 
one another, 16. 

When Pompey followed Cacſar into 
Thellaly, he left Cato to command at 
Dyrrachium with ouly fifteen cohorts, 
After the overthrow at Pharlalia, Cato, 
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all the troops he could collect. When 
they reached the coaſt of Africa they 
met with Sextus, Pompey's younger 
fon, who told them of his father's 
death in Egypt. (According to Lu- 
can, Cneius, the elder fon of Pompey, 
accompanied Cato to Africa, 9, 120. 
whereas Appian ſays that he failed to 
Spain with Labienus, B. C. 2, p. 482.) 
All the troops declared, that after 
Pompey, they would follow no other 
leader but Cato. He therefore took 
upon himſelf the command, and march- 
ed toward the city of Cyrenae, which 
openedits gates to him, though not long 
before it had refuſed admiſſion to La- 
bienus, Plutarch. Lucan ſays that Ca- 
to forced his entrance into Cyrẽnae by 
taking the city, but did not uſe any 
ſeverity to the inhabitans for having ex- 
cluded him, (E xcluſus nulla fe vindicat 
ird; Poenaque de victis ſola eft, viciſſe, 
Catoni, ib. 298. Here being inform- 
ed that Scipio, Pompey's s father in law, 
had retired to King Juba, and that Va- 
Tus, the governor of Africa, under Pom- 
pey, had joined them with his forces, 
Cato led his army, with incredible la- 
bour and difficulty, (ingenti cum di fcul. 
rate itincrum locorumque (al. aquarun ras) 
ina pia, Vell. 2, 54.) through a ſandy de- 
ſert, infeſted with ſerpents. Cato all 


the time went on foot, at the head of 


his men, and never made uſe of any 
horſe or carriage, ( Monftrat tolerare la- 
borer, Non jubet,) Lucan. , 588. ) Ever 
after the battle of Pharfalia⸗ he uſed to 
fit eat table; adding this to his other 
ma ks of mourning, that he never re- 
elined, but to ſleep, Plutarch. Lucan 
gives a long deſcription of the various 
ſerpents produced in the deſerts of II- 
bya, 9, 619.—890. As a defence 
againſt this evil, "Gato carried along 
with him ſome of thoſe people called 
PsYLL!, who curcd the bite of ſerpents, 
by ſucking out the Poilon with their 
months, and had certain charms, by 
which they ſtupified and laid aſſeep the 
ſerpents themſelves, Plutarch. el I. ucau. 


11 
ſuppoſing that Pompey had fled to E- q, 958 905 
gypt or Libya, haſtened aſter him with Cato was ſeven days in paſſing this 4, 


fitis Phoebe (i. e. 


parere maluit, Vell. 2, 54.) Appiau. 
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Plutarch ſays that 


ſert, p. 787. Strabo ſays thirty days, 4 
libr. Lucan ſays two months, (Bis 
Luna) flammis, ti; 1 
recepta, Vidit arentviguin ſurgens funie 
que Catonem,) 9, 940. 

ato having wintered in Ll ibya 
drew out his army, which amounted 
about ic, oo men. He range th 5 
affairs of Scipio and Varus in a had {1 
by reaſon of a miſunderſtanding he, 
tween them; which led them to ml 
undue fobimifons to ſuba, who treats! 
them with great arrogance. Cato pry 
duced a reconciliation between Scipn 
and Varus, and obliged Juha to bel 
towards them with proper reſpect, 
the army defired Cato to be they 
leader; but Cato yielded the che 
command to Scipio, as being fuser 
to him in dignity ; Scipio having h 
conlul, and he only praetor, ( 


482. Belides, it was thought aulyic: 
ous to have a Scipio to command ir 
Africa, and the very name gave couris: 
to many of the ſoldiers, File. 12.4 
Dio, 42, 57. ( fatale Africae nomen & fi 
num wvidebatur, Flor. 2, 15. 

Scipio, having aſſumed the comma 
to gratify Juba, was inchned to 
the inhabitants of Utica to Ceath, and 
to raze the city, for its attachment u 
Cacſar; but was prevented by Cato, 
who took upon himſelf the government 
of the place, i. He choſe 300 Ry 
man citizens, who trafficked at io 
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for a council; and dcliberated \ 1 
them ON things of a Sp Conca 3 
Pi /utarch, Fir 4. 6:1 Afr. 88. Catd 5: 
adviſed Scipio, as ” had Pompey, 10! by 
to hazard a battle, but to protong 1: 0 
war. Seipio, however, 8 ll 1 
counſel; and when Cato propos. 5 
make a diverſion in Italy by trantpen 
ing thither the troops which hc 1! 
brought into Africa, Scipio deri 4 
the Project. Caro now ned m | 


=. 
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pio o and eld his Friends, thut! NC vl 


ced but flender hopes in generals wit 
h- 
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d ſo much preſumption and fo little 
nduct. Cato's apprehenſions were 
ner verified than he expected, Sci. 
Jo and Juba being completely detea- 
Ed by Caeſar at Thaplus, with the 
di of theis camps. Cato wiſhed to de- 
ud Utica, a np had made every prepa- 
don requiſite for ſupporting a long 


Sc. But finding the town{men and 
Wy FO 

be any of his ſoldiers unwilling to con- 
„ur with him in that reſolution, he de- 
mined to put an end to his days, that 
A might not fall into the hands of 


aeſar. He, however, was at great 
„eins to conceal his intention From his 
ends. He provided ſhips and what 
m neceſſary for tuch as wiſhed to de- 
| dart by ſea 3 he attorded money and 
ther things requiſite to thole who in- 
|: to eſcape by land. He adviſed 
e people of Utica to {end ſpecdily 
 # make their Peace with Cacſar. In 
e evening he bathed, as uſual, and 
then went to ſupper with a large com- 
any, at which he ſat, as he had al- 
vays done fince the battle of Pharſalia. 
Pil! his friends, and the magiſtrates of 
Bl tica ſupped with him. After {upper 
le converſation was carried on with 
much wit 3 learning: Several philo- 
* queſtions were propoled and 
Pifcuſſed: among the reſt that maxim 
f the Stoics, 4 Thac the wiſe or 
1 Food man alone is free, and that all 
Ito, Natel men are ſlaves.” On this fub- 
dem ect Cato ſpoke with fo great vehe- 


wo ence, that every one preten it {ulpected 
my I delign. This occationed a pro— 
win und filence, and the whole compauy 
e much dejected. Cato perceiving 
Bl 17 changed the [ubject of diicouric. 

, 10; After the entertainmeiit -was over, 


| Tap walked with his friends, as he uſed 
o do after ſup; per, gave the necetlary 
auß dess to the captains of che guard, and 


ung to his chamber, embraced his 
„, and each of his friends, with mere 
ra ien uſual affection. Then laying him- 


Welt down, he began to-read Llato's 
Flacdon or Dialogue concerning the 
I ortality of the toul, Having read 
tl! b K loo ki he 
We CIC book, upon IOUKINg up, NC 


Wreviieg that his ſword was net hang- 
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ing at the head of his bed in its uſual 
place; for his ſon had taken it away 
while he was at ſupper. E 7 cupot 
Cato ordered it to be brought; 
and when this, after varions delays, 
was done, Now,“ ſays he, I am 
maſter of myſelf.” Then be took up 
his book again, and, as it is reported, 
read it twice over. After this he ſlept 
ſo found, that his breathing was heard 
by thoſe who were 1n waitin g without, 
About midnight he called for two of his 
freedmen, and lent one of them named 
Butas, to enquire if his friends were all 
embarked. Butas returned in a ſhort 
time, and brought word, © That the 
all were gone.” Upon which Cato 
laid himſel: down, as it to fleep out the 
reſt of the night, and ordered Butas 
to ſhut the door. But after Butas went 
out, he took his ſword, and ſtabbed 
himſelf under the brealt. The wound 
not being inſtantly mortal, with his 
ſtruggling r he fell from tus bed, and by 
the noiſe alarmed lus iriends, who ruſh - 
ing into the roam, found him welter 
ing in his blood, with part ot his bowels 
fallen out, but ſtill alive, and his eves 
iixed upon them. They were all {truck 
with horror. As the entrails were un- 
injured, the phy ſician tried to put them 
in again, and to ſew up the wound. 
But Cato, coming to kimfelf, tlirutt 
away the phylician, plucked out his 
own bowels, and tearing open the 
wound, immediately expired, Plutarch, 
Appian lays, that Cato's phylicians 
actually did put in his entrails and few 
up the wound ; that Cato pretended to 
be forry ior what he had done, thank- 
ed his friends for having ſaved him, 
adding, that he needed quict, and tht 
laid himſelf down, as if to fleep. But 
when his friends were gone our, bei eing 
determined ndt to ſubwit to a tyrant, 
(Ne cu Catonem aut vcciders liceret, aut 
fervare contingeret,) he pulled off the 
bandages, tore up the ſewing, and for- 
ced open the wound with his nails and 
fingers like a wild bealt ; and thus ex- 
8 2, 490. 80 Dio, 43. 11. Hort: 
. 8 85 ( Horibu dus manus in 75 
Puitere telt,] Flor. 4, 2, 71. (225 {as 
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in oulnus manus egit, et generoſum illum 
contemptoremque omnis potent ia: ſpiritum 
non en it, fed gecit,) Senec. Ep. 24. 
This reſolute fierceneſs and ſtern in- 
flexibility of mind is beautifully expreſ- 
ſed by Horace in one word, Et cundin 
terrarum ſubatta, practer ATROCEM ani- 
mum Catonis, Od. 2, 1, 23. So Manilius, 
Invitum devictd norte Catonem, 4, 87. 
Hence Horace cclebrates the death of 
Cato, as a noble deed, ( Catonis nobile le- 
thum,) Od. 1, 12, 35. So Cicero, 
Cato praeclare, ſc. periit, Fam. , 18. 
who ſays, „that Cato died in ſuch a 
diſpoſition of mind that he was happy 
in having found a cauſe for quitting 
life, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 30. This Cicero 
thinks was a juſt cauſe z but others 
have thought the contrary, and for 
the very reaſon which Cicero men- 
tions: “ that we ought not to leave 
this life without the order of the Deity, 
who has placed us in it,“ CVetat enim 


clominans ille in nobis, injuſſu hinc nos ſus 


demigrare,) Tuſc. 1, 30. 

The people of Utica inſtantly flock- 
ed round the houſe, calling Cato their 
benefactor, and their ſaviour, the only 
free and unconquered man. Though 
they knew that Caeſar was approaching, 
yet they performed Cato's funcral ob- 
fequies with the greateit magnmiicence, 

and buried hfm by the ſe >fide ; where, 
favs Plutarch, now flands his ſtatue, 
holding a ſword, 1d. Hence Cato has 
ever ſince been called Caro UTictx- 
sis, Dio, 43, 11. Cato died in the 


forty-minth year of his age, I. iv. Epit. 


114. Plutarch ſay chat be was forty- 
eight years old, p. 794+ Appian 
makes him out fifty, ib. 

Cacſar, having heard of the fate of 
Cato, is reported to have ſaid, “ Cato, 
TI envy thee thy death, ſince thou haſt 
envied me the prefer vation of thy life.“ 
Piutarch. ib. Acco. ding Tt Dio, Cae 
far ſaid that he was angry with Cato 
for having envied him the glory of ſa- 
ving his lite, 43, 12. So Appian. p. 490. 
Cacfar pardoned Cato's ſon, who alten 

wards fell fightgbravely in the battle 
of Philippi, Plutarch. ib. 
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Cicero, after the death of Cut 
wrote a book in his praiſe, hien 
called, Caro, (Laus vel Laudaii C 
ron), Dio, 43, 13. ; Tacit. kc N 
34.3 Appian. P- 490. Caeſar Wrote 
an anſwer to it, called AnTiCir, 
Dio, id.; Gell. 4. 16. divided into ty 
parts or books, Suet. Ca 56. when 
Juvenal calls it Duo Cagsans A; 
TICATONES, 6, 338. 

M. Fabius Gallus alſo wrote a ho 
in praiſe of Cato, Cic. Fam. 3, 24.) 
as likewiſe Brutus, vid. Cictro. h 
the time of Veſpaſian, Maternus, | 
poet, wrote a tragedy called Cay, 
dee MaTERNUS. 

Cato was che moit celebrated ch. 
racter of his time for virtue aid p. 
triotiſm, Cic. Mur. 29, & 30.; In 
43, 11. ; Hirt. B. Afr 88. 5 Ah. 
490 So Plutarch, who calls |! C 
to, the philoſopher, in Cat. Haufe 
Dio repreſents Cato as the 9: \ uy: b. 
right ſupporter of the liberty of mM {: 
country, 37557. Cicero, 1 in che 000: . 
which he wrote in praiſe of Cato, 1 
ſaid to have cxtolled him to the 6 ſe: 
( Catonem cce le aequarolt, ) Tacit.. AWW! 
4, 34. The topics on, which Cie 
ro chiefly inſiſted, ſeem to ave hi K 
the gravity and conſtancy of Catc . 
his having foreſeen the things weg? 4 
happened, his efforts to prevert tlg 
and his parting with life that he mig. 
not fee them, Cre. Att. 12, 4. . 28 
may judge in what «ftimation Cat 5 
was held among his contemporarics h $0! 
what Salluſt ſays of him, in the cor 
traſt which he makes of the characte: 
of Cato and Cacſac; At Catoni ſis K 
modeſtiae, decoris, ſed maxime fever 
erat, Non divitus cum divite, neque fi 1 
tione cum ſadiiſo; F [ed * cum 1 Feats 4 
tute, cum madeſin puclort, cum dun 
alſlinentia certabat 5 ESSE, QUAN Vit * 
RI BONUS MAL E BAT. Catilin. 54 YR. 
Ca, -— homo viriuti /rmillimus, & ff 
omnia in gento dits quan: Hominit ur f 3 


por 7 qu 771 „r,, refle fecit, u! fe 1 


vie ertiur, fell quia altter facere 1 if 
Ft, &c. Vell. 2. 35 Lucan bel 
ul more hyperbolically in protest 

tl 
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e judgment of Cato, concerning the 
al war, even to that of the Gods; 
Vari cauſa dits placuit, ſed vita Ca- 

„. 1, 128. Martial calls Cato con- 
& mnatus, i. e. perfectus Stoicus, a per- 

4 character, according to the tenets 
f the Stoics. who conhidered ſuicide 
N certain caſes as a virtue; but this act 
Martial juſtly diſapproves, Nolo wirum, 

% redimit qui ſanguine famam : Hunc 

5%, laudari qui fme morte pitęſt. Give 
de the man who deſerves renown for 

7 Eh misfortunes ſteadily, without 

&iling himſelf to get rid of them, 1, 
> Martial, however, in another 
lace, calls killing one's ſelf with the 

Ford a Roman death, (mors Romana, 

„e. multorum Romanorum commu. 

bis, Lucretiae, &c.), in oppolition 

Jo taking poiſon, or ſtarving one's ſelf; 
and by an artful piece of flattery to 

Pomitian, prefers the death of Fettus, 

{a friend of that Emperor's, who, to 

2 quit of a loathſome diſcaſe, ſtab- 
bed nimſelf), to that of Cato, who 
es hiqmſelf cither from fear or hatred 
of Cacſar, (Hanc mortem, (ſe. Feſti), 

e magni praeferre Catonis {Fama po- 
+: byus (ic. Feſti), Caeſar, (i. e. 
Pomitianus), amicus erat ; (At Cato- 
Di Caeſar inimicus erat), „ 74, 9. 
ſartial allows Cato, wnile alive, to 
ave. been ſuperior even to Cacfar, 

Ji: Cato, dum vi vit, ſane vel Cas ſare 

or), 6, 32, 5.3 and as the higheſt 

ompliment he could pay to Nerva, on 
| $ lenity of his goverument, he ſays, 
Nt Cato, if he were to riſe from tlie 
ternal regions, would be a ſupport- 
tr of Nerva Caeſar, ( [pſe quoque infer- 

- 3 1evocatus Ditis ab umbris, $i Cato, 

aur, Cacſarianus erit, i. e. would 

e Father live under ſo good an cinperor, 
** Won under a republicaa goverament, 
1 1 5, 13.3 and would even be au imi- 

et | 855 of Nerva, ib. 12, 6, 8. 

1 Romans had fo great a venera— 
55 $0; tor the virtue of Cato. that once, 

Fic he was in the theatre, the peo. 


100 , le were aſhamed to aſk certain inde- 

rr." exhibitions, which uſed to be 

o 1 '' al i 0 1 1 
ie a the feſtival of Flora. Cato 


ung learned this from his fricad 


r 


Favonius, who ſat next to him, left 
the theatre; and upon his departure, 
the people raiſed a loud ſhout of ap- 
plauſe, Val. Max. 2, 10, 8.; Senec. 
Ep. 97. Whence Martial ſays, Cur 
in theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? An 
iden tantum weneras, ut exires ? denoting, 
that, as he knew the cuſtom, he ſhould 
either not have come, or have remain- 
ed, 2, 3. Non iniret Cato theatrum 10. 
trum ; aut ſi intraverit, ſpeftet, ib. Praef. 
Praiſing the morals of Latinus, a cele- 
brated mimic under Domitian, he 
makes him ſay, “that he never did 
any thing, which he ſhould have been 
aſhamed of, even in «the preſence of 
Cato, (qui /peftatorem ffotui feciſſe Cato» 
nem), 9, 29, 3.—80 Juvenal, laſhing the 
hypocritical philoſophers of his time, 
makes Laroma, an immodeſt woman, 
ſay ironically to one of them, Felicia 
tem para] qude te moribus opponunt + ha- 
leut jam Roma pudorem; TERTIUS E 
COELO C4c1DIT Caro, Happy times! 
which have you for a cenſor: let 
Rome now be aſhamed (to do any 
thing baſe before you); A third Cato is 
dropped from the clouds! 2, 40. 
Cato, like his great-grandfather, was 
fond of ſocial entertainments, which 
lometimes he uſed to prolong through 
a great part of the night. Julins Cae- 
far reproached him upon that head, 
but in luch a manner that he «xalted 
the character of Cato while he endea- 
voured to expoſe it. For, as Pliny 
informs us, Caclar writes, (probably 
in his invective againſt Cato in Aulica- 
tone), That while Cato was going 
home from one of thoſe mectings a 
little intoxicated, with his head cover- 
ed, that he might not be known, ſome 
perſons whom he met having uncover- 
ed his head, bluthed when they diſco- 
vered who he Was. You would have 
thought that Cato had detected them, 
not they Cato.“ Could tlie dignity of 
Cato, ſays Pliny, he placed in a ſtrong- 


=. & * * enen 1 | On 3 
er light, thau by repreſenting him thus 
a * : g : 2 > 7 7 
venerabic, uu tis cups? Plin. Ap. 
. 
12 llence Mirth}: tawvg 6-6 15 
3, 2. icnce Mantis fays, That 
during the nereiment of a. feaſt, even 
' v2 5 5 IN ont : 8 
ne 71310 Lato aud re ad his VCrics, 
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(Tum me vel rigid; legant Catones), 10, 
19, 21. 


Quinctilian, ſpeaking of both Catos, 


(d uiroque CGatone ) , ſays, Quorum _ 
anßellatus oft SAPIENS, alter n niſi creditu 
ſuiſſe, vix ſcio, cut reliquerit hujus nominis 
locum, 12, 7, 4. 

Caron ixus, adj. of or belonging 
to Cato; thus, Caron ANA lingua, the 
tongue of an hypocritical profligate, 
who pretended to imitate Cato in the 
{trictneis of his morals, Martial. g, 28, 
14.—CaToOXxINt, um, the favourers 
of Cato; thas, Perenr ne in Catonium, 
(i. e. in Orcum vel inferos, a «ar». in- 
fra), Catoninos, (ſe. ptaccipitet vel agat 
Caeſar), Cic. Fam. 7, 25. 

C. CATO, the grandſon of Cato, 


the cenſor, and of Paulus Aemilius; 


the ſon of tlie filler of P. Scipio fri- 


on, the younger, a tolerable ora- 
Cic. Br. 28. who was conſul, 


a, 1 and afterwards being con.“ 


demned for extortion, Cic. Herr. 2, 
10. by the Mamilian law, Cic. Br. 34. 
hved in exile at Farraco, Cit. Bath. 11. 
C. CAT O, of the ſame family with 
Cato Uicenſis ; Taid to be a young man 
void of prudence, Cic. Q. Lr. 1, 2, 5. 
which lle thewed by his conduct, 2. 
Being created tribunc, a. 697. he 
keenly oppoled the retloration of King 
Ptolemy, Cic. Fam. 1, 2, &e. 2nd 
propoſed a law for recalling Lentulus 
Spinther trom his government o! Cili- 
cia, it. 4, & 5. At the inlligation of 
Pompey and Craſlus, Dio, 39 27. et 
28. he attempted to hinder the eee- 
tion of mazitirates, becauſe he 
not perm: itte d by the conluls to hold 
auy aflt mblics of the people for pro- 
mulgating his pernicious laws, . 2, 
Fr. 2, 6. Liv. Epit. 1086. He was 
next year brought to à trial, but was 
acquitted, (ic. Ait. 4, 15, et 16.— 
Famil: CArTrox IAN A, the flaves of C. 
Cato, 1. c. giadiators and i, hoi 
he had purchalted, but was obliged to 
ſell, becauſc he could not ſupport them, 
Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 6. : 
Valerius CA l'O, a grammarian, the 
friend of Catullus, Catul. 55, 1. who 
was attended by a number cr icuvlats, 


As 
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CF 
and of the higheſt rank. He was, 


ſeemed an excellent teacher, particy. 
larly for ſuch as had a turn for poetry, 
Suet. Gram. 2, et 11. 

C. Cal. Q. Fulerius CATULLUs, 
a celebrated poet, born at Verona, a, y, 
657, of a reſpectable family. His fn. 
ther Valerius was the friend of 
lius Caeſar, who uſed to lodge at hi; 
houſe, Set. Cacſ. 73. Catullus, thong) 
not opulent, appears to have poll{;; 
a moderate fortune. He ſpeaks 9 
Sirmio, a beautiful peninſula in the 
lage Benacus, as his property, 3, 
12. He went with Memmius, the Pra 
tor to Bithynia; but derived very |! tl 
advantage from that expedition, . 19, 
8, &c. In his way thither, when be 
reached Troas, he loft his brother, 
whom he often laments with great tos. 
derneſs, c. 64, 5, &c. 67, 18, 90, de. 
90, I, &c. Upon his return he conſz. 
crated his ſhip to Caſtor and Pollux 
4, 26. Catullus aſually reſided at Road 
67, 34. and occalionally at Verona, . 
27. His genius procured him tl 
friendſhip of many perſons of the firl 
diſtinction; ſuch as Manlius Torqu- 
tus, Wi hoſe favouts he gratclully ac- 
knowledges, c. 67, v. 41, 66, &c. an 
upon whoſe mar riage he wrote a hea: 
titul epithalamiuin, c. Go. ; C 
c. 49. 3 Calvus, an orator and pot*, 53 
3. 4 94, 2.; Cornclius Nepos, 10 W. 
he dedicated his book, I, 2. c 1G, } 
Cermticius, 38, 1.3 Aſinius Toe, 
then a young man of great wit 21d 
humour, 12, 6, Kc. ; Alphenus Van 
30, and ſeveral others. 


8 4 ullu 5 Wrote bitter BYE 3. 0 
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__ oi eleven lyliab! les, 2 Van las 
dec: uf yile dei; agamil Mamurra, G 
Vatinius, Vettius, Cominius, Kc. 0 
did he Ipare en Caclar, whom K 
laſhes feverely under the name of Ne 


mulus, for his proflig ey and 0. 
Crimes, « * 295 55 &. 4 Yr, 36, & 1 Lu 
upon making lis acknowledyracth 


Cazſar gencroully pardoned h. 15 2 0 
vilited his father (at Verona, when le 


happened to pals that way) * dhe 
140+ 
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ame friendly manner as formerly, (Soße 
Witioque patris ejus, ſicut conſueverat, uti 
B-r/cveravit ), Suet. Cael. 73. 
Many of the poems of Catullus are 
&ritten on amorous ſubjects, and ſome 
Sf them diſguſt a modeſt reader by 
_ their indelicacy : but this was owing 
to the groſs taſte of the times, when 
compolitions of this fort obſcenity 
was not merely tolerated, but even 
4 applauded. Hence Catullus ſays, © that 
tie morals of a poet ought not to be 
estimated from the nature of his ver- 
„es;“ Nam caſtum ęſſe decet pium poelam 
Jſam, werficulos nibil neceſſe gi: Qui 
n denique habent ſulem ac leporem, Si 
0 n molliculi, ac parum pudict, 16, 5. 
hs Ovid jultifies himſelf by the ex- 
„ znple of Catullus, Trift. 2, 427.; fo 
„Martial, 1, prac. and the younger 
. W& Pliny obſerves, Scimus—hujus opuſcult 
{cpigrammatis nempe verſibus Hende- 
talyllabis ſcripti) lam effe veriſſimam 
E brim, Ep. 4, 14.—The favourite miſ- 
reſs of Catullus was called Clodia, 
whom he celebrates under the name of 
LtsB14, e. 5, 1. & 7, 2, &c-; Mea 
Rara, 2, I. 3, 3, &c.; which name he 
is ſuppoſed to have given her in ho- 
pour of Sappho, a native of the iſland 
T clbos, ( Leſbia ). 
Catullus was a perfect maſter of 
de Greek language, and tranſlated 
Pom it two of his moſt beautiful poems 
„be 51ſt from Sappho, and the 65th 
[, WW tom Callimachus; for which reaſon 
Wh is ſuppoſed to be called poctus, 
| earned, Ovid. Amor. 3, 9, 62. ; Mar- 
Ba. 8, 73, 8. et 14, 1C.; Tibull, 


4 6.—Martial ſays, that Catullus re- 


20 ected as much honour on Verona as 
i: Virgil did on Mantua, ib. 195. et 10, 
„z, 5. Thus Ovid, Mantua Yirgilio 
ae, Verena Catullo, Amor. 3, 15, 


. Catullus is commonly joined with 
Lees, becauſe their poems were fi- 
N,- ilar, Horat. Sat. 1, 10, 19.; Ovid. 
wail An. 3» 9, 62. ; Pliu. Ep. 1. 16.; et 4, 27. 


i The elder Pliny mentions Catullus 
5 his cou ntryman, {corferraneus ) Pract, 
Wd quotes him in different places with 
at approbation, 28, 2. et 36, 6. & 
. et 37, 6% 21, (in the laſt paflage 
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the beſt editions have Q. Catullus).; 
ſo the younger Pliny, Ep. 1, 16, &c* 
* alſo quotes Catullus ſeve- 
ral times, 1, 5, 8 et 20. 6, 3, 18. 9, 
3, 16, &c. z but does not give him ſo 
high a character as ſome others, and 
what he ſays of him is ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure. He allows him genius, (cujus ſc. 
iambi acerbitas in Catullo, &c.) 10, 1, 
96. but afcribes to him inſanity, 11, 
I, 38, Ia this laſt paſſage he does 
not name him, but ſimply calls him 
aliquis poetarum. Martial often men- 
tions Catullus with the greateſt reſpect. 
2, 71, 3. 5, 5, 6, &c. and reckoned it 
an honour to be ranked next to him, 
(uno minor Catullo), 10, 78, 16.— The 
poem of Catullus moſt celebrated by 
the ancients is that on the death of 
Leſbia's ſparrow, c. 3. thus Juvenal, 
6, 7. 80 Martial, who calls this poem 
Pas sER, 1, 8, 3. et 7, 13, 3. Il, 7. 
16. Catullus is ranked by Quinctilian a- 
mong the Iambic poets, 10, 1, 96. and 
there is extant one poem of his (c. 25.) 
in Iambic verſe, conſiſting of ſe- 
ven feet, and a caeſura, (verſus Tam- 
bicus tetrameter catale&us) ; ſo that the 
boait of Horace, when he ſays, Parios 
ego primus Jambos Offend: Latio, mutt 
be reſtricted to his firſt introducing 
at Rome the Iambic verſe of Archi- 
lochus, a native of the iſland Paros, 
Ep. 1, 19, 23. f 
Catullus 1s ſaid to have died in the 
prime of lite, when only about thirty 
years of age, Zuſeb. Chronic. ; but if he 


was born in the 667th year of Rome, 


as the ſame author ſays, he muſt have- 


been at leaſt forty years old: for he 
mentions the conſulſhip of Vatinius, 
c. 5 2. which was in the year 707.— 
Some ſuppoſe that Catullus lived to a 
eat age, ſo as to be familiar with 
Virgil; from theſe words of Martial, 
Sic forſan tener auſus ęſi Catuilus Magno 
mittere paſſerem Maroni : But Martial 
here means, That perhaps Catullus 
would have ventured to fead his poem 
on the death of Leſbia's ſparrow to 
Virgil,“ (if they had been contempora- 
ry, as he (Martial) preſumes to ſend 
his pocms to Silius Italicus: thus e- 
N qualling 
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qualling Silius to Virgil, and himſelf 
to Catullus), 4, 14, 13. 

CaTuTLII INA bafia, as many kiſſes 
as Catullus aſked from Leſbia, Mar- 
rial, 11, 7, 14. et 6, 34, 7. Cntull. e. 5. 
""CAT Lös, a ſirname of the K. . 
tati: or Lu#atii, 

C. Lutatius CATULUS, conſul a. 
55; who defeated the Carthagiman 
fleet at the iſlands called Arcartes, 
near Lilybaevm, and put an end to 
the firſt Punic war, Liv. Epit. 19. 
(C. 237). 

Q. Lutatins CATUTLIUS, the col 
league of Marius in his fourth conſul- 
ſhip, a. 652. a man of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, Cic. Arch. z. yet twice diſap- 
pointed of the conſulſhip, Cic. Plane. 
s. Mur. 1). He hared with Marius 
the glory of defeating the Cimbhri, Cie. 
T uſc 55 5 and, with the aſſiſtance 
of Sulla, his lieutenant-general, Was 
thought to have contributed moſt to 
the celebrated victory over that people, 
Plularch. in Full. p. 460. Catülus, with 


part of the ſpoils taken from the Cim 


bri, (de manubiis Cimbricis), built a 
portico on the arta where the houſe 
of M. Fulvius Flaccus, who was flam 
with C. Gracchus, had ſtood, Cir. Dom. 
38. ; Val. Max. 6, 3, 1. which is hence 
called Moxumtexnrum CaTuLt, Circ. 
PFerr. 4, 57. He alſo placed two ita. 
tunes in the temple of Fortune, Pin. 
34, 8. Ia the political conteſt be- 
twixt Marius and Sulla, Catulus ſup- 
ported Sulla On which açcount Ma- 
rius having returned from bamſhmeat, 
doomed Catulns to death; and when 
the friends of Catulus interceded for 
his life, he anſwered in a paſſion, “Let 
him die,” (Morxtatus) ; which he re- 
ſented ſeveral times, Cic. Tuſe 5, 19. 
atulus put at end to his days, by 
ſhutting himſelf up in a room newly 
plaſtered, with a tire init, a. u. 666, 
Cic. Or. 3, 3- 3 Plutarth. in Mar.; Ap- 
Pian. B. C. p. 395.3 Pell. 2, 22.; 
Flor. 3, 2. Cicero thought fo highly of 
this Catnhus, that he calls him a ſe- 
He was 


cond Laelins, Tuſc. 5, 19. 


remarkable for the purity of his lan- 
guage, and the ſweetneſs of his pro- 
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till it was again burnt down, in the 


CAT 
nunciation. He left behind him fer, 
ral orations; alſo memoirs of his con. 
ſulſhip and of his exploits, written i 
the manner of Xenophon, Cir. Bry 
35. He likewiſe amuſed himſelf n 
writing amorous verſes, Plin. Ep. 5 
3.; Gell 19, 9. He was intimate wi 
the poet A. Furius, Cic. ibid. ard : 
great admirer of Roſcius, the play. 
actor, Cic. N. D. 1, 28. a 
9, Lutatius CATULUY, the {on 
of the former, in his youth was miſts 
by luxury and the love of pleaſure, bi 
in after life became one of the met 
diſtinguiſned characters of his time, 
Val. Max. 6, 9, 52 He was conſul 


the year in which Sulla died, a. 67; 
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and, with the aſſiſtance of Pompey, ir 
facceſsfully reſiſted the attempts of his M T1 
colleague Lepidus to reſcind the las Wc 
of Sulla, Cic. Cat. 3, 10.; Pluarch Wi: 
. . * 
in Pomp. - Vid. L TPI DpUs. — Catiln n 
and Pompey, after their victory, be. . 
haved with great moderation, (vi: WM; 
pace contenti fuerunt), Flor. 3, 23. I 
the year 68 3, Catulus was named Prince is 


of the Senate by the cenſors L. Go o 


and Cn. Lentulus, Dia, 36, 13.; Aſn * 
in Cic. in Tig. Candid. and next year iS 
dedicated the temple of Jupiter, «hit o 
had been burnt down in the time e 


Sulla, A. 670, Liv. Epit. 98.; Ct. 
Verr. 4, 31. Suetonins mentions 2 Tm 
wonderful dream which Catulus, 071] 


this occaſion, is ſaid to have had cn 
cerning the future ſueceſs of Auguituy WG! 
then a boy, Aug 94. So Dio, 45, tr 


But Auguſtus was not born till five 
fix years after this, in the conſulate d 
Cicero, id. Ocravius. A decreed 
the ſenate was made, after Cacſar d. 
feated Scipio and Juba in Africa, tl 
the name of Catulus ſhould be eral 
from the Capitol, and the name of Cit 
far ſhould be inſcribed in its place, Uh 
43, 14. Bat this deeree ſeems net 
to have been executed. For we rt 
from Tacitus, that the name of Lit? 
tius Catulus remained on the Cap! 


time of Vitellius, Zi. 3, 72. ; J. 
tarch, Poplic. P. 104. Hence, Sir [ax 


dant Catuli vilia templa fenes, old n 
Piel 


car 
Preſer the mean temple of Catulus to 


Ine magnificent temple then lately built 


zy Domitian, Martial. 5, 10. The 
Fommon reading here is, Julia templa, 
Uhich commentators interpret varioul- 
y,—Tacitus ſays, that Sulla's not li- 
hing to dedicate this temple was the 
Snly thing wanting to complete his 
Happineſs, ib. Pliny makes Salla ac- 
Knowledge this himſelf, 7, 43. Catu- 
Jus OLE oppoſed both the Gabinian 
And Manilian laws in favour of Pom- 
. a Dio, 36, 13, XC; Cic. Manil. 17, 
4 20. Catulus was made cenſor with 
Craſſus, a. 688, but not agreeing to- 
ether, they ſoon reſigned that office, 
EPlutarch. in Craſ. 
A meeting of the ſenate being al- 
embled on account of Caeſar's having 


replaced the trophies of Marius in the 


Capitol, Catulus ſaid, that Caeſar now at- 


1 


| E the conſtitution of the republic, 


not by mines, but by open battery, Plu- 


wo in Cacſ. Some time after, Catu- 
Y 


Jus was defeated by Cacſar in his ſuit 
ſor the office of PonTiFex Maximus, 


| Salla. Cal. 49. After the ſuppreſſion 


pot Catiline's conſpiracy, Catulus, in 2 


552 full meeting of the ſenate, be- 


ſtowed on Cicero the honourable title 
of FarhER oF His CounTsry, (Me 
£2. Catulus, princeps hujus ordints, et auc- 
ter publici confilit, frequenti/ſano ſenatu 


fareniem patriae nominavit ), Cic. Pil. 3. 


Thoſe who fat as judges or jurymen on 


ie trial of Clodius having deſired from 


che ſenate a guard to protect them 


from the inſolence of the mob, Catulus 


happening to mect one of them after 


the acquittal of Clodius, which had 


been obtained by the moſt ſhameleſs 


W bribery, aſked him, + What the judi- 
1 meant by deſiring a guard? Were 


they afraid of being robbed of the mo- 
ney which Clodius had given them ?” 


Ci. Au. 1, 16.; Senec. Ep. 97. Catu- 


lus died ſoon after, in an advanced age. 


He, through life, was a zealous ſup- 
Porter of the ariſtocratic party, Cice- 
ro always ſpeaks in the highelt terms 
; of the character of Catulus, Mani. 17, 
& 20. ; Fam. g, 15. et alibi paſſum, e- 
qualling him to Pompey, V 1, 22. 
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Catrvliing Minerva, an image of 
Minerva made by Eupranor, and pla- 
ced by Catulus below the temple of 
Jupiter in the Capitol, when he dedi- 
cated it, Plin. 34, 8 f. 19n. 16. | 

CecroPs, it, commonly reckon- 
ed the firſt king of Athens, — 418.), 
whence Cecropidae, -arum, the Athe- 
nians ; Cecropis, idis, f. an Athenian 
woman; Cecropius, -a, um, Athenian, it. 

CELENO, t, f. one of the Har- 
Pies, called Dira, Virg. Aen. 3, 211. 
infelix yates, the propheteſs of unhappy 
events, ib. 245.,—-- © 2. Allo one of 
the PrEIA DES, Ovid. 255 4.473. 

Crus, , king of Eleuſis, who 
hoſpitably entertained Ceres, the god- 
deſs of corn; in return for which ſhe 
taught his ſon Triptolémus the art of 
huſbandry, (G. 360.) 

CELMIS, -is, voc. Celmi, v.. mus, 4, 
one of the [dad Da@jli, who attended 
on Jupiter when a child. He was con- 
verted into an adamant, Ovid. Mel. 4, 
281. 

CELOTLS, , a painter of Teios, 
Juinctil. 2, 13, 13. 

Aurelius Cornelius CEL SUS, an 
author, who flouriſhed in the time 
of Tiberius. He wrote on different 
ſubje&s, rhetoric, huſbandry, the mi- 
litary art, and medicine, Prindinan. 
12, 11, 24. His book on medicine 
is {till extant, and juſtly held in 
the higheſt eſteem. 
kons him a man only of moderate ge- 
nius, ib. but allows him not to have 
been void of elegance, L ine cultu ac 
nitore), 10, I, 124. Celſus was not a 
phyſician by profeſſion, but {indied 
medicing as a branch of uſeful know- 


ledge, and derived the materials of his 


book from other authors, chiefly from 
Hippocrites ; whence he is ſometimes 


ce. 


Crrsus Albinovanus, a companion 
of Tiberius Claudius Nero, in his & 


peditioa to the eaſt, Hor. Ep. 1, 8, 1. 
whom Horace accuſes of plagiariſin, ib. 


I, 3 15 


Julius Crrsvs, the author of com- 
N 2 mentaries 


” Ms. "lM — 
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uinctilian rec- 


called the Latin Hippocrates, and, from | 
the beauty of his ſtyle, the medical Ci- 
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mentaries concerning the life of Caeſar, 
who is ſuppoſed to have lived in the 6th 
century, 

Cexnsorinus, a learned gramma- 
rian, the author of a valuable little 
book, d: Die Natali, now extant, which 
he publiſhed a. u. 991, as we learn from 
himſelf, c. 17, & 21. 

Ceyarivs, one of the aſſociates of 
Catiline, Cic. Cat. 43, 6, 

CrynALvs, the huſband of Procris, 
beloved by Aurora, Ovid. Met. 7, 665.3 
Art. Am. 3, 687. (See G. p. 421.) 

CEpHEUsS, (-eos, vel ei; acc. ca, 
voc. eu, abl, -e), a king of Aethiopia, 
the father of Andromeda, Ovid. Mot. 


4, 670. ad fin. et 5. init.; adj. CEE 


fus. Cepheia arva, the territories of 
Cepheus, ib. 4, 669. (See G. p. 396.) 
* —CEPHENI proceres, the nobles of Ce- 
pheus, Ovid. Met. 4, 763. but this 
verſe is thought to be ſpurious. . Gen, 
plur. Cophinim, for Cephinorum, Id. 5, 
1, & 97. in Din. 556. more properly 
howeyer CEPENU, from CueraE- 
"NES, the ancient name of the Acthio- 
pians, as of the Perſians, Herodot. 7, 61. 
Crrhissus, vel Cephiſos, i, the god 
of the river of that name, and father 
of Narciſſus by the nymph Liriope, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 342. whence Narciſlus is 
called Cernis1vs, 6. 351. 
CERAUuNuUs, a ſirname of Ptolemy, 
the ſecond king of Egypt, Tuſtin. 24, 
1. G2. A name which Clearchus, 
tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, gave to 
his ſon, in contempt of Jupiter's thun- 
der, (f, Id. 16, 5. 
CERBERUS, a dog that was ſuppo- 
Ted to guard the entrance of the infer- 


nal regions, ( Janitor Orc), Virg. Aen. 
8, 296. fepreſented as haying three 
heads, ({riceps), Virg. Aen. 6, 417. 
Horace/ gives him an hundred heads, 


&/ 
calling him Bellua centiceps, the hun- 
dred-headed monſter, Od. 2, 13, 34. 
adj. CEKRBER EUS; Os Cerbereum, Ovid. 
Met. 4, 501. 
Ckxcvox, nis, f. the ſon of Vul- 
can, Hygin. 38, & 158. a noted rob- 
ber, that infeſted the country round 
Eleufis, and uſed to kill thoſe whom 
he vanquiſhed in wreſtling, Pauſan. 1, 
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Peluſium, Plin. 5, 12 f. 14. 


CAR 


39. ſlain by Theſeus, Ovid. Met. 7, 419, 
adj. Cxxcvovfus, Id. in Ibin. 412. 

CERELLIA, v. Caerelha, a lady 
fond of books and philoſophy, Cic. 41, 
13, 21. and on that account family; Mid 
with Cicero, Cic. Fam. 13, 72. ; 4, 1 
15, I. 12, Fr. et 14, 19.; Quincdil 95 b. 
3, 112. whence Calenus imputes to hin . 
(very improbably) an improper intim. 1 
cy with her, tho? ſhe was ſeventy years af 
age, much older than himſelf, D:o,46,18, 

CERES, rie, f. the goddeſs d 
corn, often put for corn, (Sce 6. 
360.) ; adj. CerEAL1S, . Tum . 
rerem corruptam undis Gerealiaque arm 
expediunt, they bring out corn ſpoiled 
by the waves, and inſtruments for 
grinding, Virg. Aen. 1, 181. Lage 
Ceres, great plenty of corn, Lucan. 3. 
347. Munera Cereaha, bread, Ovid 
Met. 11, 121. 

CETHEGvs, the firname of a very 
ancient family of the Cornelii. 

M. CETHEGUS, called Suadz 
Medulla, the marrow of perſuaſion, 
Cic. Sen. 14. the firſt who was eſteem- 
ed eloquent at Rome. He flouriſhed 
in the time of the Second Punic war, 
Cic. Brut. 15. 

C. CeTieGvus, the aſſociate of Ca 
tiline, Juvenal. 2, 27, et 2, 287. 

Cr ro, -#, the daughter of Pontus 
and Terra, the wife of Phorcys, and 
mother of the Gorgons, Lucan. 9, 6.5, 

Cryx, -pcis, the fon of Lucifer 
Ovid. Met. 11, 272. and huſband af 
Alcyone, (See G. 444.) 

CHABRIAS, ae, an Athenian 
general who defeated the Lacedae- 
moniang in a naval battle, Nep. 12.— 
Chabriae caftra, a place in Egypt nc 


CHAEkEA, the name of a young mal 
in Terence's play called the Zunichu 
CHALCIOBE, -es, the wife of Phy: 
xus, and ſiſter of Medta, Val. Fa 
6, 479- ; Ovid. Ep. 17, 232. 
CraricLitus, the commander of 
the Rhodian fleet, Liv. 37, 23. 
CHaARrILAUS, a principal citizen of 
Palaepolis, who gave up that city de 
Publilius Philo, the Roman command: 
er, Liv. 8, 2 
Tz Liv. 8, SL cal 
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S Cyirtres, um, the three graces, 
| glaia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne, Se- 
5 . Benef. 1, 4+ 3 Herod. Theog. v. gog. 
5 8 CHARON, -ontis, the ferryman of 
" pe infernal regions, ( portitor infero- 
n), who tranſported in his boat the 
dals of the dead over the river Styx 
nd Acheron, Virg. Alen. 6, 298. ; adj. 
haroncae ſcrobes, openings in the 
earth, ( ſpiracula), which emit a dead- 
vapour, as the grotto de! Cano near 
aples, Plin. 2, 93 f. 95. 
* CHaRONDAS, ae, a native of Ca- 
Ena, the famous legiſlator of Thurii, 
% G. f. 171.) 
© CxzaroOPbs, a chief man of Epire, 
Fiendly to the Romans, Liv. 32, 6, 
Kit, who ſent his fon to be educa- 
ted at Rome, Liv. 43, 5. 
* CurrsSIPHRON, -oms; the chief ar- 
chitect of the temple of Diana at E- 
phctus, Plin. 36, 14 1. 21. 
# CHILO, -onis, a philoſopher of La- 
tedaemonz one of the Seven Wiſe 
Men of Greece, who is ſaid to have 
m. ed of joy, upon hearing that his 
a Won had been victorious at the Olym— 
ic games. Three of Chilo's maxims 
Fere inſeribed in golden letters in the 
„ emple of Delphi. 1. Know thyſelf. 
. Deſire nothing too much. 3. Mi- 
tn; ey is the companion of debt and 
nd rife, Pin. 7, 32. 
15, # CHIMAERA, the name of a poe- 
er, Neal monſter, which breathed forth 
of ames, reſembling in the fore part a 
Bon, in the middle a goat, and 1n the 
Finder part a ferpent, Lucr. 5, 902. 
rid. Met. , 646. 
& CHiONE, -es, the name of a woman, 
Werved from ſnow, Martial. 3, 34.— 
© 2. A daughter of Aquilo, and the 
Mother of Eumolpus, by Neptune, 
Fein. 157.3 who is hence called 
Wiinides, ae, Ovid. Pont. 3, 37 41> 
FE—C 3. Allo a nymph beloved by 
Wlercury and Apollo at the ſame 
pine, Ovid. Met. 11, zoo, Ke. 
The daughter of Daedalion, and 
| other of Autolycus by Mercury, and 
Philammon by Apollo: flain by Di- 


a tor her preſumption, in preferring 
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tuelf to that goddeſs, Ovid. Met. 11, 
* 


F 
CHR- 


Cx1Rrox, -omis, the moſt celebrated 
of the Centaurs, the fon of Saturn 
and Philyra ; hence called Philyrider, 
-ae, Virg. G. 3, $50. ; Petron. 2, 1, 
60. ; remarkable for his ſicill in herbs ; 
whence CuIRON oN, , n. an herb 
called from his name, Plin. 25, 4. 
13.3 and Chironia, ue, f. a kind of 
vine, Id. 25, 41.16. From his be- 
ing half man and half horſe, he is call- 
ed Geminus, Ovid. Met. 2, 631. ; and 
Semifer, ib. 634. Being converted in- 
to a conſtellation he was culled Sa- 


GITTAKIUS, (G. 439.) by 


CHLOE, e, the name of a girl in 
Horace, Od. 3, 9, 9 

CuLoris, the daughter of Amphi- 
on, and wife of Neleus, by whom ſhe 
had Neſtor, and other ſons, Hygin. 10. 
q 2. Alſo the Goddeſs of flow- 
ers, called likewiſe Flora, Ovid. Fl. 
$, 195, Ke. 

Cuosornus, one who voluntarily 
devoted himſelf to death, to free Thebes 
from a peſtilence, Stat. T heb. 2, 221, et 
6, 286. 

CHoERILVUs, a poet noted for his 
unpoliſhed and ridiculous verſes ; yet 4 
favourite of Alexander the Great, Ho- 
rat. 2, 1, 232. 

ChrEmES, lie, v. Chremis, the 
name of an old man in "Terence. 

CHRESTUs, one who inſtigated the 
Jews to make diſturbances at Rome in 
the time of Claudius, which occaſion- 
ed their expulſion from that city, Suet. 
C. 28. ; 

CHRISTUS, (i. c. wunAus,) a name 
of our Saviom, Plin. Ep. 10, 97. 
Chriſlianus, a follower or diſciple of 
Chriſt; a name firit given at Autioch 
to thoſe who profeſicd to be Chriſ- 
tians, As 11, 26. among the hea- 
thens, denoting criminality rather than 
relpe&t, Plin. ib. 

CurySE1s, -idie, the daughter of 
Chryles, the prieſt of Apollo; the 
miltreſs of Agamemnon, (G. 406.) 
Cukrstreos, a Stoic philoſopher, 
born at Soli in Eilicia, {Solenfes Ci- 
lix); Cic. Orat. 1, 12. called by Zeno 
the Epicurean, through contempt, 
Cukstreus, Id. Nat. D. 1, 34—— 
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CHR E 
q 2. Allo a freedman of Cicero's, 
who on account of his bad behaviour 
was again reduced to ſervitude, Cie. 
Att. 7, 2, et 11, 2. | 

Cuarsis, dit, a courteſan in Te- 
rence. | 

CurysSoGOXUs, a favourite freed- 
man of Sulla's, Cic. Ver. 1, 56.; Roſe. 
Am. paſſim. ; Plin. 35, 18.—Q 2. A 
noted ſinger, Juvenal. 6, 74. 

C. Cickx EH us, originally the ſecre- 
tary of Scipio Africanus, Liv. 41, 26. 
but afterwards, being made praetor, 
ib. 33, triumphed over the Corſicans, 
{d. 42, 7, & 21. | 

CicEro, -onis, the ſirname of a 
hranch {familia) of the Gens Tullia, 
faid to have been derived from the 
founder of the family being remark- 
able for cultivating vetches, Plin. 18, 
3. ; or from an excreſcence on the 
tip of his noſe, reſembling a vetch, (ci- 
cer), Plutarch. Cic. p. 861. to which 
Calenus alludes, Dio, 46, 18.——en- 
nobled by M. Tullius Cicero, the moſt 
eloquent of the Romans: adj. Cice- 
RONIANUS. 

M.Tullius CICERO was born at Ar- 
pinum, a. u. 647. (Q. Servilio Caepione 
et C. Atilio Serrano Coſs.) Gell. 15, 28. 
on the third of January, (iii. Non. 
Jan.) Cic. Att. 7, 5, et 13, 42.; in the 
{ame year with Pompey, and the year 
after the firſt conſulſhip of Marius, 
whom Cicero cails his countryman, 

( municipen ſuum), as being alfo a native 
of Arpinum, Pe Red. ad Quir. 8. 

Cicero was deſcended from an an- 
cient family of equeſtrian rank, Cic. 
Leg. 2, 1, & 2, none of which had 
ever obtained any curule magiſtracy; 
whence Cicero often calls himſelf a 
new man, (novus humo). 80 Salluſt, 
Cat. 23. Cicero, as being the firſt- 
born of the family, received the prac» 
nomen of his father and grandfather, 
Mascus. His mother's name was 
HELIVIA, of a noble family, Plitarch, 
in Cic. ; who had a ſiſter married to 
Aculeo, a Roman knight, diſtinguiſhed 
for his knowledge in the civil law, Cic. 
Or. 2, 1. It is remarkable that Cice- 
ro no where ſpeaks of his mother. 
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nobis nolentibus ſe praebet, 1, I, 12.) 


Contr, 2. pronem. 


talents, Plutarch. 


C IC 
But his brother 4. ee has left a fl, 
h 


ry of her, which ſhows her attentiq 
as a good houſewife : „that ſhe uy 
to ſeal her wine caſks, the empty 3 
well as the full, that when any «< 
them were found empty and une, 
ed, ſhe might know that they had he 
emptied by ſtealth,” Cic. Fam. 16, 1; 
a kind of theft then uſual in great hy 
milies, Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 33. 
Cicero's grandfather was living g 
the time of his birth, and appears 9 
have been a man of conſiderable abi. 
ties and influence in his country, (| 
Leg. 2, I, & 3, 16. His father Wy 
a wiſe and learned man, but being d 
an infirm conſtitution, ſpent his lite 1 
the itudy of letters, Cic. T. cg. 2, l.; 
and devoted his chief attention to th 
education of his ſons, Cic. Or. 2,1, 
Cicero and his brother Quintus wer 
brought up with their coulins th 
ſons of Aculeo, according to the 6. 
rections of the celebrated orator Unl 
ſus, and by thoſe very maſters whon 
Craſſus himſelf was in uſe to emplq 
Cic. Or. 2, 1. They were firſt taugt 
the Greek language, a method the 
univerſally obſerved, Suet. Rhet. 2. 
and which Quinctilian, even in hu 
time, recommends, (4 Graeco ſernm 
uerum tncipere malo; quia 1,atinu u 


The Latins, before the time of C 
cero, were ſo rude and ignorant, tl 
Craſſus, when cenſor, prohibited the 
from teaching rhetoric, Cc. Or. 35 % 
The firſt noted Latin teacher ot tin 
art at Rome was Plotius, in the latte 
times of Craſſus, Quindtil. 2, 4. f. Se 
He was much tt 
ſorted to, and young Cicero expreſ 
a great deſire of becoming his {chow 
but was controuled by the authont 
of very learned men, who prcte 
the Greek teachers Suet. I Hel. 2. U 
cero is ſaid to have made fo rapid pl 
greſs in learning, that from tie & 
counts of him which his ſchool tcl 
carried home, their parents were c 
induced to viſit the ſchool, fer 
fake of ſecing a youth of ſo ſurp 
Among Cic* 


otli 


CIC 


er teachers was the poet Archias, 
om whoſe inſtructions he acknow- 
Ives with gratitude that he had de- 
ed the greateſt advantage, Cic. 
eb. 1, & 7. 
Cicero, having finiſhed his puerile 
dies, and having aſſumed the dreſs 
F 2 man, (1994 virili ſumptd), was in- 
duced by his father to Scaevöla, 
e augur, the principal lawyer, as 
gell as ſtateſman, of that age, that he 
licht derive knowledge from his ex- 
&:ience and converſation ; and after 


death applied himſelf to Scaevola, 
e High-prieſt, a man equally diſtin 
te ihcd for his probity and ſkill in the 
„ l. , Cic. Amic. 1. He, at the ſame 
ec, attended the pleadings of the 
2. % lors in the courts of juſtice, and 


wer e public ſpeeches of the magittrates 
he the people. He alfo applied 
ic th great diligence to his private ſtu- 
("ro Fes at home, after the manner which 
whoa beautifully deſcribes in the perſon 
wloy Craſſus, Or. 1, 34. In the Italic 
aug r be ſerved a campaign under Pom- 
ther jus Strabo, the conſul, Phil. 12, 11. 
= d under Sulla, Plutarch. in ic. et 
n . Div. 1, 33. et 2, 30. But percei- 
Es the republic running into fac- 
Ins, he left the army, and returned 


11 ut 
.) his ſtudies; which, during the con- 
tons that followed, he ardently 


Wolccutcd with the aſſiſtance of the 
ett maiters, (Hoc tempore omni, noc- 
diet, in omnium dofrinarum medita- 
We ver/abatur), Br. go. He ſtudied 
Wilolophy under Philo, the chief of 
Wc Academy at Athens; and rhetoric 
a Molo of Rhodes, a diſtinguiſh- 


W orator and teacher, both of whom 
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chan r then at Rome, 13. 89. He had 
thor che houſe with him Diodöôtus, the 
cle ee, as his preceptor in various parts 
2. (8 farming, but particularly in logic; 
„ aith all this attention to philoſo- 
the al ſtudies he never ſuffered a day 


pals without ſome exerciſe in ora- 
Y chiefly that of declaiming, in 
pany with his fellow ſtudents, often- 
in Greek than. in Latin, id. 9. Nor 
de Neglect his poetical ſtudies: 
r he now wrote a poem in praiſe 
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of Marius. Leg. 1, 1. ; and tranſlated 
into Latin verſe AgiTtvs on the ap- 
pearances of the heavens, Nat. D. 2, 
41. He alſo tranſlated a book of 
Xenophon's, called Of coxoulcus, 
Off. 2, 24. At this time too he is 
thought to have written his two books 
Ds InvexT10NE, Cic. Or. 1, 2. (ques 
ſc. libros ad»/eſcenti fibi elapſos ipſe dice- 


ret), Quinctil. 3, 1, 20. 


Thus accompliſhed, Cicero appear- 
ed as a pleader at the bar. At the 
age of twenty-ſix he defended the 
cauſe of P. QuinT1vs, Gell. 15, 28. 
but this was not the firſt in which 
he was engaged, Cic. Quint. 1. Next. 
year he undertook the deferſce of 8. 
Roscius of Ameria, ( 1merinus) ; ac- 
cuſcd of parricide, which he ſays was 
the firſt public or criminal cauſe in 
which he was concerned, Br. go. Ct 
cero gained ſo great honour, by pro- 
curing the acquittal of Roſcius, in o 
polition to the influence of Sulla, that 
he was henceforth looked on as an ad- 
vocate of the firſt claſs, and equal to 
the molt important cauſes, ib. et Of 
4. 14. 

After being employed for two years 
in pleading cauſes, on account of bad 
health, (Plutarch ſays from an appre- 
henſion cf Sulla's reſentment), Cicero 
travelled into Greece and Aſia, Cir. 
Br. 91. He flaid fix months at A- 
thens with Antiochus, the principal 
philoſopher of the old academy; and 
exerciſed himfelf in oratory with De- 
metrius of Syria, an eminent rhetort- 
cian. After this he traverſed the 
whole of Afia, convering with the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed orators of the coun- 
try, and repeating with them his rhe- 
torical exeręiſes. At Rhodes he again 
placed himſelf under Apollonius Mo- 
lo, (% Apollonio Moloni Rhodi forman- 
dum ac velut recoquendum dedit, Quine- 
til. 12, 6, 7.) whom he had formerly 
attended at Reme, Cic. Br. 91. (Plu- 
tarch ſays, by miſtake, under Apollo- 
nius, the fon of Molo, in vita Lic.); 
who after hearing Cicero declaim be- 
fore him, is reported to have deplored 
the fortune of Greece, becauſe Cicero 
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was about to transfer the glory of 
eloquence from the Greeks to 1 ib. 

Cicero returned to his native coun- 
try, after an abſence of two years, 
greatly improved in bodily ſtrength, 
and in 11 manner of ſpeaking, Cic. 
Br. 91, f. 

Tl two moſt diftinguiſhed Roman 
orators at that time were Cotta aud 
Hortenſius, whom Cicero was ambi- 
tious of rivalling, particularly the Jat- 
ter, ib, 92. Among the chick cauſes 
which he pleaded the year after his 
return, was that of Q. Kos dies, the 
famous comedian, 16. 

Cicero, next year, a. v. 678, when 
thirty-one years old, obtained the queſ- 
' torſhip, while Cotta was conſul, and 
Hortenſius aedile, Cic. Br. 92.; Piſ. 1. 
It fell to the lot of Cicero to act as 
quaeſtor in the weſtern part of Sicily, 
under Sex Peducacus, the practor, 
Cic. Br. 92.; Aſcon. in Cit. Here he 
behaved with © much integrity and 
prudence, that his conduct was lughty 
approved, Plutarch. Upon his return 
to Italy, he expected that every body 
would be full of his praiſes, and was 
extremely mortined to find, that an 
acquaintance he met with at Puteöli, 
did not even know that he had been 
abſent from Rome, Cie Planc. 26. ei 
Plutarch. in Cic. 

Five years after, bale quacitor, Ci- 
cero was unauimoully elected acdile, 
Cic. Br. 92. ; Piſ. 1. in his 37th year; 
in which year Hortenſius was conſul, 
Cicero, after his election, and before 
he entercd on his office, undertook, at 
the requeit of the Siciliaus, the pro- 
fecution of VzrREs, Cic. Caecil. 1, 
& c. Ferr. 5, 14. (Sce VEIERES.) Ci- 
ccro, while aedile, is ſuppoſcd to have 
defended Fox rFHjus and Catcixa. 

Two years after his ed'leſhip, Cice— 
ro was created practor, Cic. ani. 1. 

The comitia had been put off by 
violent diſſenfſions between the ſenate 
and people, concerning ſome popular 
laws, propoſed by C. Cornelius, a 
tribune, A/con. in Cic. pro Cornel. Tw- o 
different aſſemblies, couvened for the 
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choice of praetors, had been diſſobel 
on account of ſome informality ; af 
it was only in the third comitia thx 
the election was legally eſſected. Ti, 
however, ſerved to ſhow the great if 
fection of the people to Cicero. For 
he was declared every time the fir 
practor by the ſufl rages of all the ca- 
turics, (er praetor primus centuriis cum. 
tis renunciatus /), Cic. Manil. 1. |; 
fell to Cicero's lot to prelide in tri: 
tor extortion and rapine, (de pecunis 
repetundis ), Cic. Cornel. 1.; Rabi, Þ 
Poſt, 4. In the capacity of a Judge 2 
be ated with great juſtice aud ie . 
grity. Plutarch. {| 
Cicero, while praetor, delivered liz . 
lirſt ſpcech to the people from the RIP" 
Roftra, in defence of the Maxitns 
Law, Manil. 1. for conferring a L 
Pompey the command of the Mila ta 
datic war, and of all the Roman ar Ji 
mies in Afia, Palerc. 2, 33. (Sr 
Pontus.) This oration i, ft 
extant, and commendable rather fort 
eloquence, than juſt reaſoung. It va 
alleged, that Cicero delivered it t 
gain the favour of Pompey, and of tle 
popular party which ſupported Port 
pey, Dia, 36, 2. though he bruck 
COLE declares the contrary, 4 'auil 
24. Whatever be in this, it i» ct 
tain, that the beſtowing en Pompey 
ſuch extraordinary power prove. 
the end fatal to the republic, as wel 
as to Cicero himſelf. Sem Cs 
ring his practorſlip, alſo defcuded the 
cauſe of Cluentius. At the cxpirat:0n 
of his Mes he would not iccep! t of 
any forcig (provi mce? Cie. Buren. 2% 
but choſe 3 er to remain at Romt, 
in order to canvels for the coululily, 
the great objectof his ambition, durug 
the two years which it was neeefiary 
mould intervreue between the practi 
ftp and that office. In this interval 
his correſpondence with Arricah 
commenced, Cic. All. 1, I» Ne epa 
ſays, it eee from his confuilup 
to the end of his life, in Vila Ali 
16. But ſeveral letters of the furt 


book to Atticus were written br 
| $ 


SS 
J conſulſhip. None of his letters 
cd Ap FAMiLliakEs, written be- 
re that time, are now extant. 

Cicero was made conſul in his forty- 
„d year, the age required by law for 
hat office, Cic. Phil. 5, 17. He was 
4 pe firſt new man, i. e. not a noble man, 
ho had obtained that dignity for forty 


ip of Maris, Cic. Null. 1, 2. He 
has oppoſed by fix noble competitors. 
Among cheſe was Catiline, fupported 
Te the intereſt of Craſſus and Caeſar, 
2 many others of the nobility, Aſcon. 
% Cic. in Tog. cand. Catiline had 
iS time before been brought to a 
(rial for extortion (repetundarum) in 
Africa, which province he had obtain- 
ed after his praetorſhip, ib. et Salluſt. 
Cat. 18. He aſked Cicero to under- 
Hike his defence, who, in order to ob- 
lige Catiline, at firſt had thoughts of 
going it, Cic. Alt. 1, 2. but afterwards 
changed his mind, Aſcon. ib. Such 
vas the diſſimulation of Catiline, that 
Cicero acknowledges that he himſelf 
„ss once almoſt deceived by him, ſo as 
eo take him for a good citizen, Cir. 
„a. 6. Catiline, however, had long 
(1; Wentertained traitorous defigns againſt 
„e. government, Salluſt. Cat. 5. and 

Sy various arts had engaged many to 
Koncur with him in his views, ib. 14. 
ee had brought his plot t6.ſuch ma- 
i riy, that in the beginning of June, 
hile he ſtood candidate for the conſul- 
e ip, he called a mecting of his accom- 
ton N among whom were ſeveral of 

Wcnatorian and equeſtrian rank, beſides 
many perſons of note from the colonies 
and municipal towus, 15. 17. Surmiſes 
of this conſpiracy having been ſpread 
broad, cauſed a general alarm, and 
determined all ranks of men to confer 
Ne conſulſhip on Cicero, ib. 18. The 
People not content with giving their 
Wilent votes, declared their inclinations 
Nich a loud voice, Cic. Rull. 2, 2.5; 
/ 1. Cicero's colleague was C. An- 
domus, who had formerly been the in- 
mate friend of Catiline; but Cicero 
Netatched him from that party by 


I 


ears, computing from the firſt conſul- 


Se 


giving up to him the province he wiſh 


ed, Salluft. 26.; Cic. Piſ. 2. Sext. 3. 


Cael. 31. The provinces appointed for 
the conſuls this year were Macedonia 
and Ciſalpine Gaul. The former fell 
to the lot of Cicero, but he yielded it 
to his colleague, who defired it, as bein 
the richeſt; and ſoon after Cicero reſigned 
his own province of Gaul in an aſſembly 
of the people, contrary to their inelina- 
tion, (reclamante ez Dic. Pil. 2. 
in favour of Q. Metellus, Plutarch. p. 
866.; Dio, 37, 33. Thus Antonius 
was brought to concur with Cicero in 
all his meaſures for the good of the 
ſtate, ih. | 

Cicero had great difficulties to ſtrug- 
gle with in diſcharging his duty as 
conſul, Cic. Null. 1, 8. & g. et 2, 3. 
and diſplayed wonderful abilities in 
ſurmounting them. P. Servilius RuL- 
LUs, one of the new tribunes, had pro- 
poſed an agrarian law, promiſing the 
higheſt advantages to the plebeians; but 
ſuch was the power of Cicero's elo- 
quence, that he prevented it from being 
paſſed, (ic. Rull. 1. et 2. et 3. Piſ. 2. or 
as Pliny, in a beautiful apoſtrophe to Ci- 
cero, {trongly exprelles it, Te dicente, 
legem agrariam, Hoc ęſt, alimenta ſua abdi- 
caverunt (i. e. rejecerunt) tribus, 7, 30 
J 1. 


L. Roscivs Oro, a tribune, had 


got a law paſſed three years before, 


while Cicero was practor, aſſigning to 
the Equites diſtinct ſears in the theatre, 
next behind the patricians, and before 
the plebeians. The people were highly 
offended on this account; and there- 
fore, when Otho one day happened to 


come into the theatre, he was received 


by the populace with an univerſal hiſs, 
while the Zquites honoured him with 
load applauſe and clapping. Both ſides 
redoubled their clamour with great vio- 
lence, and from reproaches were pro- 
ceeding to blows, Cicero, being inform- 
ed of the tumult, came immediately to 
the theatre; aud ſummoning the people 
into the temple of Bellona, ſo moved 
them by an oration, which is now loſt, 
that, aſhamed ef their conduct, they 

© returned 
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returned to the theatre, and changed 
their hiſſes againſt Otho into applauſes, 
Pln. ib.; Cic. Att. 2, 1. ; Plutarch. in 
Cic. p. 867. To this Virgil is ſuppoſed 
to allude, Virg. Aen. 1, 152. but more 
probably to Cato, (9. v.). Much about 
the ſame time, there happened a third 
inſtance, not leſs remarkable, of Cicero's 
reat power of perſuaſion. Sulla had, 
by an expreſs law, excluded the chil- 
dren of thoſe whom he had proſcribed, 
from the ſenate, and from all public 
honours, Yell. 2, 28. The perſons in- 
jured by this tyrannical act, who were 
numerous and of the firſt families, were 
now uſing their utmolt efforts to get the 
law reverſed. But Cicero, though con- 
vinced of the equity of their requelt, 
yet from the condition of the times, 
judging it unſeaſopable, prevailed on 
them to deſiſt from their application, 
Cic. Piſ. 2. (Te orante, proferyptorum li- 
beros honores petere puduit, ) Pliu. ibid. 
The next important aflair that en- 
gaged the attention of Cicero, was the 
defence of C. Rapirivs, (4. v.). But 
what chiefly ennobled the conſulthip of 
Cicero, was the ſuppreſſion of the con- 
ſpiracy of CATILINE ; who having 
been. fruſtrated in his application for 
the conſulſhip the former year, ſet every 
engine at work to forward the conſpi- 
racy, (in dies plura agitare, &Cc. ), ib. 24. 
But notwithſtanding theſe preparations, 
.he declared himſelf a candidite for 
next year, Salluſt. Cat. 1, 26. and ur- 
ged his pretenſions by ſuch open bri- 
bery, that Cicero publiſhed a new law 
- againſt that crime, with the additional 
puniſhment of a ten years exile ; prohi- 
biting likewiſe all ſhews of gladiators, 
within two years from the time of ſuing 
for any magiſtracy; unieſs they were 
ordered by the will of a perſon decea- 
ſed, and on a certain day therein ſpeci- 
fied, Cic. Muren. 23. ; Valin. 15. Ca- 
tiline thinking that this law was aimed 
aga nit him, as it actually was, formed 
a delign to kill Cicero on the day of 
the election, with ſome other chiefs of 
the ſcnate, Dio, 37, 29. Cicero lays, 
tliat Catiline wiſhed to kill his compe- 
titors, Cic. Cat.'t, 5. But Cicera ha- 
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his toga, which he took care to diſply 


: CIC 
ving got notice of his intention, |, 
means of Fulvia, a noble woman, th 
miſtreſs of Q. Curius, one of the on 
fpirators, prevented the attempt, h 
procuring a number of his friends to , 
tend him to the Campus Marlius, ui 
by wearing a bright coat of mail unde 


to the aſſembly, that fo all good ©, 
zens, perceiving their conſul in dane, 
might concur to aſſiſt and protect hin, 
Cic. Muren. 26. Thus Catiline bei 
repulſed a ſecond time from the cod 
ſhip, and dilappointcd in his hops g 
aſſalſinating Cicero, (Salluſt ſays, hot 
the conſuls, Cat. 25.) determined u 
make war, and to try all extremities, # 
et Dio, 37, 30. Appian ſays, that (z 
tiline, after being at firſt rejected, drop 
all thoughts of again concerning hin, 
ſelf with the management of the 5. 
public, B. C. 2, p. 428. But the con 
trary appears from Cicero himſclt, i. 

Ihe deſigns of Catiline being nar 
publicly known, excited ſo great a 
prehenſion, that the ſenate paſſed th 
ſolemn decree, „That the confi 
ſhould take care that the republi 
might ſuffer no harm,” Sal. Cat. 1h 
Cic. Cat. 1, 2.; Dio, 37, 31. ; Plutart, 
in Cic. Catiline, however, urgcd a 
his purpoſe, He ſent Manlius, a bu 
and experienced centurion, Who lu 
ſignalited himſelf in the wars of Sul 
to Fetulae in Etruria, to take the con 
mand of a body of men whom he lu 


the 
previouſly prepared to take up M at 
and other perſons to different piacs 0. 
He called a meeting of the chicts of = p; 
conſpiracy in the middle of the nig l. 
to the houſe of M. Porcius Laa 1 
where the moſt deſperate mcaſures v il 
reſolved on: that a general inturr WR), 
tion ſllould be raiſed through Ita me 


der different leaders; that Catia 
ſhould put himſelf at the head ct is 
troops in Etruria; that Rome ſhows 
be fired in ſeveral places at once, 4 
that all the nobility, who oppoſed then 
ſhould be maſſacred. But the WF 
lance of Cicero being the chief 0 
ſtacle to all theſe projects, Catiline 


very deſirous to fee him taken 4 
a 


ee be left Rome. Accordingly two 
WF the company, C. Cornelius, an eques, 
a L. Vargunteius, a ſenator, under- 
ok to go to Cicero's houſe, early that 


m unprepared in his bed. But Ci- 
Pero being informed by Fulvia of what 
as intended, ordered them to be re- 
ed admittance at the gate, Salluſl. 
. 28, Cicero ſays it was two Equites 
What attempted this crime, Cat. 1, 4. 
Ind names one of them C. Cornelius, Sy/l. 
BS. Plutarch calls them Marcius and 
* etlẽgus, in Cic. p. 868. Appian calls 
them P. Lentulus and Cethegus, B. C. 
. 5. 429. Dio ſays only two perſons, 
87732. 

7 Too days after the nocturnal meet- 
W:g of the conſpirators, Cicero, on the 
ch November, or, as others think, on 
ie 8th, aſſembled the ſenate, for the 
W:ke of ſecurity, in the temple of Jupt- 
ter Stator in the Capitol, where it was 
Wot uſually held, unleſs in times of 
Wlarm. There had been ſeveral debates 
Wefore this on the ſubje& of Catiline's 
conſpiracy ; and a decree had paſſed, to 
Wolſer a public reward to the firſt dit- 
Weoverer of the plot. Yet Catiline, by 
profound diſſimulation, and conſtant 
ptoſeſſions of his innocence, ſtill decei— 
Ned many of all ranks ; repreſenting 
Wthe whole as a fiction of his enemy C1- 
eero, and offering to give ſecurity for 
his behaviour, and to deliver himſelf to 
the cuſtody of any one whom the ſe— 
nate would name; of M. Lepidus, of 
"=. Metellus, and even of Cicero himſelf. 
1 ber none of them would take charge of 
lim, Cic. Cat. 1, 8. (Dio ſays that 
Metellus did receive him, 37, 32) Ca- 
line, ſtill diſguiſing his intentions, had 
the confidence to come to this very 
E mceting of the ſenate in the Capitol; 
which fo ſhocked the whole aſſembly, 


that none even of his friends and con- 


ſenators left empty that part of the 
benches where he ſat, Cic. Cat. 1, 7. 
Cicero was ſo moved by his preſence, 
either with fear or anger, as Sallult 
lays, c. 31.) that inſtead of proceeding 
io any buſineſs, he broke out into a 
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orning, as if to ſalute him, and to ſtab _ 


nections ſaluted him, and the conſular - 


Cnc 


ſevere invective againſt Catiline, (Ora - 


| tionem habuit luculentam atque utilem rei- 


8 ; quam poſtea ſcriptam edidit,) ib. 
his ſpeech is {till extant, and exhibits. 
ſtriking proof of Cicero's wonderful 
123 of eloquence. Catiline was ſo 
aſfected by it, that next night he ſet 
out with a ſmall retinue, (Plutarch ſays, 
with zoo armed men, in Cic.) to the 
camp of Manlius. His friends gave 
out, that, to avoid the violence of Cice- 
ro, he was gone to Marſeilles into vo- 
luntary exile, Cic. Cat. 2, 6. Cicero 
next day called the people together 
into the forum, and gave them a true 
account of the matter, Cic. Cat. 2. Im- 
mediately after, he aſſembled the ſenate. 
Catiline having aſſumed the faſces and 
other badges of command, in a few 
days arrived at the camp of Manlius, 
Upon this news the ſenate declared 
both Catiline and Manhus public ene- 
mies, with offers of pardon to ſuch of 
their followers as returned to their duty 
by a certain day. But none accepted 
the offer, Salluft. ib. 36. The ſenate 
alio decreed that the conſuls ſhould levy 
troops; that Antonius ſhould haſten 
to purſue Catiline with an army, and 

that Cicero ſhould guard the city, ib. 
Some time after the departure of 
Catiline, Cicero defended MurExa, 
the conſul elect, who was accuſed of 
bribery by his competitor Sulpicius, 
ſupported by Cato and Poſthumius. 
The oration 1s {till extant, though in 

ſome parts imperfect. | 

In the mean time, the chiefs of the 
conſpiracy in the city, Lentulus, Cethe- 
gus, Statilius, Gabinius, and Caeparius, 
withing to induce the Allobroges, a na- 
tion of Gaul, to take part in the war, 
by means of one Umbrenus, applied to 
their ambaiiacors, who had come to 
Rome to complain of the avarice of 
their magiſtrates, ib. 40. et Plutarch. in 
Cic. The Allobroges at firſt eagerly 
liitened to the propoſal, but afterwards 
changing their mind, dilcovered what 
they knew of the conſpiracy to L. Fa- 
bius Sanga, the patron of their nation, 
who immediately gave intelligence of it 
to Cicero. By his contrivance the con- 
O 2 ſpirator 
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CIC 
ſpirators' were apprehended, and the 
plot completely detected, Salluft. ib. 41, 
— 48, On which account the ſenate, 
among other things, decreed a public 
| thankſgiving to the gods in Cicero's 
name; an honour which had never be- 
fore been conferred on any one in the 
toga, i. e. in the robe of peace, without 
aſſuming the drels of a ſoldier and go- 
ing to war, Cic. Cat. 3, 6. The con- 
ſpirators were ordered to be kept in 
what was called fre cuſtody (in liberis 
cuſtodiis habelantur, ) i. e. in the houſes 
of illuſtrious citizens, who were bound 
to ſecure them, ib. 47. After the diſ- 
miſſion of the ſenate Cicero went direct- 

ly to the Roſtra, and gave the people 
a particular account of what had been 
done, Cic. Cat. 3. | 
Cicero appointed certain ſenators ta 
take notes of the evidence againſt the 
conſpirators ; and after an account of 
the whole praceedings was made out, 
ordered copies of it to be tranſcribed, 
and to be diſperſed every where 
through Italy and the provinces, Cic. 
Syll 14, & 15. All this paſſed on the 
zu of December; and on the following 
night, according to annual cuſtom, (Vid. 
N. A. p. 333.) the myſtic rites of the 
Goop Gonpess, or Bona Dea, were 
performed at the houſe of Cicero by 
his wife Terentia with the Veſtal yir- 
gins and the principal matrons of 
Rome. Cicero of courſe being exclud- 
ed from his own lodging, was forced to 
retire to the houſe of a friend. White 
he was deliberating there with a few 
conſidents about the puniſhment of the 
conſpirators, his wife came in all hatte 
to inform him of a prodigy, which had 
juſt happened; for the ſacrifice to the 
Bona Dea being over, and the fire on 
the altar ſeemingly extinct, a bright 
flame iſſued ſuddenly from the aſhes ; 
whereupon the Veltal yirgins ſent Te- 
rentia to her huſband, tq encourage 
him to execute what he intended for the 
good of his country ; ſince the gaddeſs 
by this ſign aſſured him that he thould 
effect his deſigns, not only with ſafety, 
but alſo with glory, Plutarch. in Cic. 


þ 870, & 874.3 Dio, 37, 35: 
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was drawn up in Cato's words, (O 


clic 


Next day the ſenate decreed rea- 
to the ambaſſadors of the Allobriy, 
and to T. Volturcius, one of che co. 
ſpirators, who, tempted by the pr. 
miſe of a pardon, had turned inform, 
Salluſt. c. 50.; Cic. Cat. 4, 3. Int, 
mean time the accomplices of the co. 
ſpiracy made every effort to reſcue the 
aſſociates. Cicero, therefore, on th 
day following, the 5th December, (Nu. 
Decemb.), aſſembled the ſenate, and yy 
the queſtion, © What was to he doe . 
with the conſpiratars who were i : 
cuſtody ??” Silanus, the conſul cl-«4, i 
being firſt aſked his opinion, accordin; “ 
to cuſtom, decreed, that they {houll Wi 
be put to death!” Tib. Nero thong WE; 
that the deliberation concerning thei 
puniſhment ſhould be deferred till th 
public guards were increafed and: t: 
greater number of troops raiſed, (4: 
re, pragſidiit additis, referunduym cenſui, 
Salluſt, ib. or acchfding to Appia, 
that they ſhould be kept in cuſtody, 
till Catiline ſhould be cruſhed, and th: 
whale truth thoroughly known, 5. 
2. p. 430. The opinion of Caefar dir 
fered but little from that of Nero, 4 
but being enforged by an artful ſpeech, 
made a great impreſſion on the hon 
Appian. ib. 431. ; Salluſt. ib. 51. tor 
move which Cicero delivered what 
called his fourth aration againſt Cas. 
line; wherein, while he ſeemed to u 
a perfect neutrality, he artfully ins 
ated a preference to the opinion di. 
lanus. But Silanus himſelf, moved by 


the ſpeech of Caeſar, began to mitiyatt 


14. and declared that he would go i. 
to the opimon ot, Nero, Salluft. 50. C. 
to, one af the new tribunes, role alte 
Cicero, and ſpoke ſo forcibly az 
the conſpirators, that he entirely t. 
moved the effect of Cacſar's ſpcech 
and determined the ſenate to agree !0 
his opinion, “That capital punt 
ſhould be inſlicted on the conlpiraton 
after the manner of their anceſtors. 
Salluft. 53. The decrec of the ent 


| 

t 
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the ſeverity of his opinion, Suet. C 
1 

{ 

| 

| 
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decretum fit, ficut ille cenſuerat,) ib. C. 
cero, without loſs cf time, put the fe- 
; | en! 
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ce in execution, and cauſed the con- 
5 Woirators to be ſtrangled in priſon, ib. 
| As he returned from thence 


öbrough the forum, he ſaw a number 
eck their accomplices ſtanding together 
a companies, ignorant of what had 
„cdeen done, expecting the night, as if 
me criminals were ftill alive, and there 
Leere a poſſibility of their being reſcued, 
„5 but Cicero called out to them in a 


bud voice, VIXERUNT, „ They have 
bed, or they are no more,“ an expreſ- 
I 2 fon which the Romans, to avoid inauſ- 
E picious words, made uſe of to ſignify, 
They are dead.” Upon which they 
all diſperſed, Plutarch. in Cic. et Appian. 
. 431. — Cicero was conducted home 
by the whole body of the ſenate and 
Eguites; the ſtreets being all illumina- 
ted, and the women and children at the 
E windows, and on the tops of houſes, to 
ſce him paſs along through the accla- 
* mafions of the multitude, proclaiming 
him their preſcrver and deliverer, Pla- 
BE tarch. in Cic. p. 87 m. 
Theſe are the famous Noxrs of 
December, which Cicero ſo often men- 
tions in his writings, Fam. 1,9, ; Att. 
1, 18.; Flacc. 40. Sext. 60.; Plu- 
tarcb. in Cic. pr; 8 72. and eſteemed the 
moſt illuſtrious day of his life ; but 
which afterwards proved to him the 
ſource of the greateit misfortunes, 76. 
The chief men of the {tate ſpoke of 
the meritorious conduct of Cicero, in 
terms of the higheſt reſpect ; particu- 


br BE larly Craſſus and Pompey, Cic. Att. 
rate N 1, 13. Off 1, 22.; Sext. 61. L. Gel- 
lis, who had becn conſul and cenſor, 
1. ſaid in a ſpeech to the ſenate, “ that 
(+ WS the republic owed Ciacro a civic crown. 


E for having ſaved them all from ruin,” 
1 Cic. Piſ. 3.; Gel, 5, 6. And Catulus, 
9 the prince of the ſenate, called him in 
a full houſe, the Father of his conn- 
ur, (Parza ParRIA E), Cic, Piſ. 3.; 
as Cato likewiſe did in a ſpeech to the 
people from the Roſtra, Plutarch, ib. 
We © Appian, p. 431, Whence Pliny, in 
onour of Cicero's memory, cries out, 
Hail thou, who waſt firſt ſaluted the 
1 parent of thy country,“ (Salve pri- 


I mus omnium farens Patria ape Nate), 7, 
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30. This title uſed to be conferred on 
the emperors.by the Romans when en- 
ſaved ; but it was firſt given to Cice- 
ro by Rome, while free: whence Ju- 
venal ſays, Roma patrem patriae Cicero- 
nem lilera dixit, 8, 244. All the towns 
of Italy followed the example of the 
metropolis in decreeing extraordinary 
honours to Cicero. The people of Ca- 
pua in particular choſe him for their 
patron, and erected a gilt pillar to him, 
Cic. Pif. 11.—Salluſt, who allows Ci- 


cero the character of an excellent con- 


ſul, takes no notice of any of theſe 


honours, from perſonal enmity, as it is 
ſuppoſed, and to pleaſe Auguſtus, in 
whoſe time Salluſt publiſhed his hiſtory. 

The honours juſtly paid to Cicero 
exaſperated his enemies ſtill more a- 
gainſt him. The chiefs of the popu- 
lar party thcrefore embraced every op- 
portunity to mortiſy him. On the laſt 
day of his office, when he appeared 
in the Ro/tra, to make a ſpeech to the 
people, as was commonly done, be- 
fore he took the uſual oath, “ That 
he had diſcharged his duty with fideli- 
ty;” the tribune Metellus would not 
ſuffer him to ſpeak, or ro do any thing 
more than barely to take the oath ; 
declaring, “ that he, who had put ci- 
tizens to death unheard, ought not to 
be permitted to ſpeak for himſelf.” 
Whereupon Ciccro, who was never at. 
a loſs, inſtead of pronouncing the or- 
dinary form of the oath, ſwore aloud, 
« that he had ſaved the republic and 
the city from ruin; which the whole 
people preſent with a general ſhout 
ſwore to be true, and conducted him 
from the Forum to his houſe with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of reſpe& ; ſo 
that, as he himſelf expreſſes it, none 
but thoſe who attended him, ſeemed 
to be Roman citizens, (ut nemo, niſi 
gui mecum efſet, civium efſe in numero vi- 
deretur ), Pil. 3. Fain. 5, 2. 

In the conſulſhip of Cicero Lucul- 
lus triumphed over Mithridates, which 
honour he had been prevented from 
obtaining for three years, by the de- 
traction of his enemies, (inimicorum ca- 
nn, Cic. Acad. 2, J. of Mem- 
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mĩus the tribune and others, at the in- 
ſtigation of his rival Pompey, Plutarch. 
in Lucull, But Cicero, by his autho- 
rity, effected it. Hence he ſays, that 
he had almoſt- introduced the trium- 
phal chariot of Lucullus into the city, 
ib. However, to gratify Pompey, af- 
ter the concluſion of the Mithridatic 
war, ib. a public thankſgiving was de- 
creed in his name, on the motion of Ci— 
cero, for ten days, Cir. Acad. 4, 1. which 
was twice as long as had ever been 
decreed before to any General, Cic. 
Co 2 Prov. 11. | 
icero got two Jaws paſſed this 
year, called from him LrGezs Tur- 
LIAE, the one againſt bribery in elec- 
tions, (p. 106). the other to abridge 
the time of a privilege, called a Free 
Legation, (legatio libera), Leg. 3, 8. ; 
(R. A. 220.) | 
One of the moſt important objects 
which Cicero laboured to accompliſh 
in his conſulſhip, was to unite the po- 
pulace with the leading men, and the 
equeſtrian ord-r with the ſenate, Pi. 3. 
The conjunction of the two latter he 
effected, Cic. Cat. 4, 10. ; fo that Pli- 
ny even ſays it was Cicero that firſt e- 
ſtabliſned the Equites as a third order 
in the ſtate, 33, 2. From this union 
Cicero juilly hoped the greateſt bene- 
fit would ariſe to the republic, Cic. ib. 
But it was ſoon after broken, by the 
ſenate refuſing a petition of the Egui- 
tet to be releaſed from a diſadvantage- 
ous leaſe of the Allatic revenues, Cic. 
Alt. 1, 17. & 18. et 2, 1. which Caeſar 
afterwards granted them, Dio, 38, 7.; 
Suet. Ca 20. (Vid. R. A. p. 24): 
In the beginning of the next year, 
a. u. 691, Catiline was cut off-with his 
army by M. Petreius, the licutenant of 
C. Antonius, Sallaſt. Cat. 61.; Liv. Ep. 
103.; Dio, 37, 39. In this ſame year 
Cicero defended P. SYLLA, who had 
forme been condemned with Autro- 
niuz tor bribery, Salluſt. Cat. 18. and 
was then accnf-4 ot having twice con- 
ſpired with Cutiline agaiuſt his 'coun- 
try, Cic. Sull. He was acquitted. 
Vid. SvuLLA.—About this time Cice- 
"ro bought the houſe of M. Craſlus, on 
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„1e 
the Palatine hill, partly with borroweg 
money, for H. 8. xxxv. i. e. tricies guy, 
quies, about L. 24, 218, Cic. Ep. Fun 
5. 6.; Att. 1, 13.; Plin. 13, 15. 4% 
38. In the trial of P. Clodius, then quae. 
ſtor forthe violation of the ſacred rt 
of the Bona Dea, Cicero appear 
as a witneſs againſt him, Cic. A, 
16. which was the ſource of the bitter 
hatred Clodius ever aſter bore to Cicey, 

A. U. 692, Cicero is ſuppoſcd t 
have made that elegant oration, {il 
extant, in defence of his old praccey. 
tor, the poet ArcHias. ; 

A. U. 693, (al. 694). in the con. 
ſulſhip of Metellus and Afranius, Ci. 
cero compoſed in Greek a commer. 
ry or memoirs of the tranſactions of hi; 
conſulſhip, Att. 1, 19. et 2, 1. I 
alſo. publiſhed a collection of the prix. 
cipal ſpeeches, which he made wh 
conſul, under the title of Coxcvi;; 
Os Arios, in number twelve, the {4 
ject of each of which he mentions, 4 
2, 1. Four of them are now entircy 
loſt, and ſome of the reſt have nt 
come down to us entire. He publih. 
ed likewiſe at this time in Latin verk 
a tranſlation of the PrRocGxosrTics 6d 
ARaTvUs, ib. Clodius now began to 
diſcloſe the plan which he had form. 
ed for ruining Cicero, and that vis 
to get himſelf choſen a tribune, But 
as no patrician could by Jaw obtain 
that office, he propoſed to get himſcl 
adopted by a plebeian; which could 
not be done withovt the order of the 
people. In this however he was 0p: 
poſed, for the preſent year, by his bi- 
ther-1n-law, the conſul Metellus, Ci 
Alt. 2, I.; Cael. 24. But the combi 
nation between Cacſar, Pom pey, end 
Craſſus, commonly called the Fiz 
TrxIUMvIRATE, being formed towars 
the end of this year; and Cicero, ben 
year, in his defence of Antony, {vl 
had been his colleague in the conte 
and was accuſed by Caelins of tit 
mal-adminiſtration of his province d 
Macedonia), having uttered ſome cum 
plaints concerning the ſtate of the f. 
public, Dio, 38, 10. Cacſar, who vs 


then conſul, being informed of whit 
Cicelo 
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(cero had ſaid, inſtantly called an aſ- 
embly of the people, and being aſſiſt- 
Ned by Pompey, as augur, to make the 
20 legal and auſpicious, got the adop- 
tion of Clodius ratified by the people 
S through all the. forms, within three 
hours from the time of Cicero's ſpeak- 
Wing, Cic. Dom. 16.; Suet. Cacſ. 20. 
and thus the bow, as Cicero calls it, 
WS which had been kept bent againſt him 


and the republic, was at laſt diſchar- 
4 ged, Sext. 7. Cicero, among other 
BT cauſes which he pleaded this year, de- 
3 ſended L. Valerius FLaccus, who 
had been practor in Cicero's conſul- 
chip, and had aſſiſted him in appre- 
j a hending the conſpirators with the am- 
baſſadors of the Allobroges, Cic. Cat. 
; 3, 2. & 6, He was now accuſed by 
P. Laclius of rapine and oppreſſion in 
bis province of Aſia. Ihe ſpeech is 
till extant, but ſomewhat mutilated. 
Flaccus was acquitted, 
4 Caeſar and Pompey knowing that 
Cicero diſapproved of their uſurpation, 
and fearing leſt he might oppoſe their 
meaſures, determined to {:pport Clo- 
= dius in bis deſigns againſt kim, Cic. 
= Att. 2, 18, 19, c. et 9, 2.; Quint. Fr. 
1, 2.1 Patel 2, 45. Cacſar wihed 
7 to bring Cicero to concur with him in 
his plans, and therefore offered to make 
him one of the twenty commifſſioners 
WE appointed to diſtribute the lands of 
& Campania among the planters ſent from 
| i Rome to occupy them; but Cicero 
A refuled it, Cic. Att. 2, 18. & 19. which 
is laid to have offended Caeſar, Cic. 
Prov. Conf, 17.; fo that, as Cacſar 
could not gain him, he reſolved to 
S humble him, il. 9. 2-4 Vell. 2, 45. 


I But Pompey gave Cicero the {trongeit 


aſſurances of his protection; declaring 
chat he would ſooner be killed himſelt 
than ſuffer Cicero to be-hurt, Cic. Ate. 
| 2, 20. Pompey however ſoon ſhowed 
chat all theſe promiſcs were falſe, and 
Clodius, as he himſelf declared, was 
n reality as much {upported by Pom- 
W py and Craſſus as by Caeſar, Cic. 
Har. Reſp. 22. Clodius, being cre- 
ed tribune, and having procured 
de concurrence of Piſo and Gabi- 


* 
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nius, the conſuls of the following year, 

„a. u. 695, by granting them the pro- 
vinces they wiſhed, promulgated ſeve- 
ral popular laws to gam the people. 
Then he propoſed a ſpecial law, That 
whoever had put to death a Roman 
citizen uncondemned, ſhould be pro- 
hibited from fire and water,“ Yell. 2, 
45. Cicero, though not named, was 
plainly pointed at by this law. He 
therefore changed his habit, and aſſu- 
med the dreſs of a criminal ; which he 
was aiterwards ſenſible he ought not 
then to hare done, Cic. Alt. 35 15. 
For Clodius, at the head of his mer- 
cerarics, contrived to meet and in- 
ſult Cicero At every turn, Plutarch. in 
Cic. The equeſtrian order, to the 
number of 20,000, and the ſenate, 
changed their habit on Cicero's ac- 
count, Cc. poſt red. in Sen. 5. ad Quir. 
g 3 Planc. 35.; Sext. 11, &c. ; Fam. 
11, 16. But the conſuls, by an edict, 
ordered the ſenate to reſume their or- 
dinary dreſs, Cic. Fam. 11, 14. Cae- 
ſar, who was then before the city with 
lis army, about to ſet out for his pro- 
viace of Gaul, offered to make Cicero 
one of his licutenants ; but this, by 
the advice of Pompey, he declined, 
Dio, 38, 15. Craſſus, though ſecret- 
ly inimical to Cicero, ib. yet, at the 
perſuaſion of his ſon, who was a great 
admirer of Cicero's, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 9. 
did not openly oppole him, Cic. Sext. 
17. & 19. But Pompey, who had gi- 
ven Cicero the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
ſopport, deſerted him, Cic. Piſ. 31. 
and even refuſed his ſupplication when 
he threw himſelf at Pompey's feet, al- 
leging that he could do nothing againſt 
the will of Cacſar, Cic. Ait. 10, 4 Plu- 
tarch ſays, that Pompey, when Cicero 
came to entreat his aſtitance, went out 
at the back door, and would oot ſce 
him, in Ct. 

Several of Cicero's friends, and in 
particular Lucullus, adviſed him to de- 
tend himſelf by force ;. but Cato, and 
above all Hortenſius, urged him to ſave 
the effuſion of blood, by retiring till 
the ſtorm ſhould blow over: which * 
concurring with the advice of IO, 
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as well as with the fears and entreaties 
| of all his own family, made him reſolve 
to leave the city, and go into volunta- 
ry exile, Cic. Att. 10, 4. A little be- 
fore his departure he took a ſmall ſta- 
tue of Minerva, which had been long 
worſhipped in his family, as a kind of 
tutelar deity ; and carrying it to the 
Capitol, placed it in the temple of Ju- 
piter, Cic. Leg. 2, 17, with this inſcrip- 
tion, To Mix ER VA, The GuarDian 
or Rome, Plutarch. p. 876.; Dio, 38, 
17. Cic. Fam. 12, 25. Dom. 57. Alt. 
7, 3. Leg. 2, 15. 

Cicero left the city privately in the 
night-time, about the end of March, 
accompanied by a number of his friends, 
Plutarch. After his departure Clodius 
got a law paſſed, which prohibited him 
from coming within 468 miles of 
Rome, under pain of death to himſelf, 
and to any perſon who entertained 
him, Cic. Att. 3, 4. ; Dio, 38, 17+; 
Plut. Cic. p. 876. This law, as being 
informal, Cicero calls PRIWILEGIum, 
Dom. 10, 17, 42, &c. Cicero's hou- 
ſes, both in the city and in the coun- 
try, were burnt, and his furniture 
plundered, Cic. Dem. 24. Ned. in 
Senat. 7. His wiſe and children were 
treated with great cruelty, Cic. Sext. 
24. Dom. 23. Fam. 14, 2. To 
make the loſs of his houte in Rome 
irretrievable, Clodius conſecrated the 
area on which it ſtood, and built on it 
a temple to the Goddeſs Liberty, Cic. 
Dom. 40, & 51. Cicero, notwith- 
ſtanding the law againit him, was e- 
very where reetived with the greateſt 
reſpect, Cic. Dom. 20, 40. & 41. ex- 
- cept in a very few inſtances. He at 
ſirit propoſed going to Sicily, aud on 
the 8th of April, had got as far as 
Vibo, in his way thither, Cic. At. 2, 
4. but was forbidden by C. Virgilius, 
the governor of it, though an old 
friend, and intimate acquaintance, 
Plunc. 40.3; Plutarch. in Cic. He 
therefore directed his courſe towards 
Greece. He ſtaid thirteen days in the 
villa of M. Lenius Flaccus at Brundu- 
ſium, Cic. Planc. 45. Fam. 14, 4+ 
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On the laſt day of April he embafl. 
ed for Dyrracchium, Cic. Au. z,. 
where he ſtaid but a ſhort time, bein, 
apprehenſive of danger from the x. 
complices of Catiline's conſpiracy, mz, 
ny of whom had fled to that count: 


after the death of their leader. Cie, 4 
ro therefore went to Theſſalonica h cl 
Macedonia, whither he was condus- 9 
ed by PLaxcivs, the quaeſtor 0 & 
Appuleius, the governor of that p.; 
vince, with whom he remained almy} T7 
the whole time of his exile, Planc. y1,, WW ti 
Poft red. in Sen. 14. Cicero did ni 7 
bear his baniſhment with fortitude, bu te 
ſhowed marks of dejection, and utter?! 

expreſſions of grief unworthy of his for. WW di 
mer character, Dio, 38, 18.; Cic. 4t, pe 
3, 7, &c. He was reſtored with great an 
honour next year, after an abſence of er 


ſixteen months, by a decree of the {© WW: 


nate, and by a law paſſed at the C Wha 
natia Centuriata, on the 4tlr day of Ay. let 
guſt, in the conſulſhip of Lentulus at di 
Metellus, chiefly through the influence WF far 
of Pompey, who then needed the al. « 
ſiſtance of Cicero to oppoſe the d er 
ſigns of Clodius agaiuſt himſelf, Cic. An Wa 
4, 1. Fam. 1, 9. Poſt red. ad. Quir. Wt 
in Senat. 11. Mil. 20. Piſ. 15; Dn, . 
38, 30, & 39, 8. The number & ho 
people that met Cicero on the way to dic 
congratulate him on his return was Wc: 
great, that Plutarch ſays, the {aying Mirth 
of Cicero conceruing it was lets tha ſpe: 
the truth, „ that all Italy brought © 
him back on its ſhoulders,” «ic. % by 
red. in Sen. 15. ; Piſ. 22.; Sent. 63. tio 

Cicero, on the day after his retum Mig 
the 5th September, (Non. Seplend.) Mat 
thanked the ſenate, Cic. Al. 4, 1 Mio: 
and next day, the people, in two om. 
tions, which are {till extant. e 
was overjoyed on being reſtored t tan 
his country, ſo he was immoderate n ple. 
his expreflions of gratitude, Pf r 


in Sen. 4, &c. ad Duir. 7. 
There happened at that time to be 
a great dearth of corn, which oct 
ſioned a tumult in the city. To '* 
medy this calamity, Cicero proposed 
in the ſenate, that the charge of p'® 
vino 


CIC [ 


W.:cons ſhould be conferred on Pom- 
; pey for five years, with extraordinary 
owers, through the whole empire. 


1 To this the ſenate agreed, and a law 


bas ſoon after enacted by the people 
for that purpoſe. Such then was the 
BZ: Auence.of Pompey's name, that his 
& credit immediately reduced the price of 
# proviſions, Cic. Att. 4, I. Dom. 4, 
Kc. ad Quir. 8. in Senat. 14.3 io, 
309, 9. Pompey was allowed to chuſe 
ffteen lieutenants, and named Cicero 
the firſt, Cic. Att. 4, 1. Cicero ac- 
cepted the employment, but ſoon af- 
ier refigned it to his brother, 7b. 2. 
WW Cicero was reſtored to his former 
WW bonity, but never received a full com- 
penſation for the ruin of his houſes 
and eſtates, although it had been de- 
creed, Cic. Att. 4, 2. The reaſon was, 
as he himſelf expreſſes it, Thoſe who 
had clipt his wings had no mind to 
let them grow again,“ ib. Nor indeed 
did Cicero after this behave with the 
: WW fame independence he had done before. 
If he roſe from his fall,” as a modern 
eritic ( Mongault) expretles it, „he al- 


. ways appeared, however, to be ſome- 
„bat ſtunned by the blow.” There was 
, WE ſome difficulty about the area of his 
{ houſe on the Palatine mount, which Clo- 
dus had conſecrated. But the Pon!if i- 
e, to whom the affair was referred by 


g the ſenate, decreed, ©** That if he who 
performed the office of conſecratien 
bad not been ſpecially appointed to it 
s the people, then the arca in quet- 

tion might, without any ſcruple of re- 
ligion, be reſtored to Cicero.“ The ſe- 
vate, therefore, decreed, that Cicero's 


bouſe ſhould be reſtored to him, 16. 


4s be pleading of Ciccro before the 
nt Fontifcet on the occalion, is ſtill ex- 


tant, and he himſelf was particularly 
Pleaſed with the compoſition of it, 


& Clodius fill continued his acts of 
Noolence againſt Cicero to ſuch a de- 
rec, that it ſeems ſtrange that any 
orernment ſhould have permitted 
hem to paſs with impunity, Cic. Att. 
z. Clodius, however, not only e- 
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ſcaped puniſhment, but was even creat*> - - 
ed aedile next year, a. 697. The tri” 
umvirs found him uſeful in promoting 
their meaſures, and therefore ſupports - 

ed him; and the ſenate were pleaſed 
to ſee him ſometimes even attack the 
triumvirs themſelves, Cic. Neſp. Har. 
24. The moſt ſucceſsful opponent of 


Clodius was Milo, the friend of Cice- 


ro, who repelled force with force, 
Cic. Off. 2, 17. and of courſe their 
conteſts excited the greateſt commo- 
tions in the ſtate, (ic. Att. 3, 3. Q. 
Fr. 2, 3. They ſucceſſively brought 
each other to a trial for acts of vio- 
lence, but without effect, 76. | 

In the beginning of the year 697, 
Cicero exerted all his influence to get 
the commiſſion «for reſtoring Ptolemy 
to the throne of Egypt, confirmed to 
Lentulus, the conſul of laſt year, Cic. 
Fam. 1, 1, &c. Quint. F. 2, 2. ; but 
without effect, Vid. Proutmarvs. 
In March, Cicero undertook the 
defence, and procured the acquittal of 
SEXTIUS, Who, in his tribuneſhip the 
former year, had been very active in 
promoting the reſtoration of Cicero, 
and was now accuſed of public vio- 
lence, by M. Tullius Albinovänus, at 
the inſtigation of Clodius, Cic. Q. Fr. 
2, 3, & 4. Sext. 13. VArixnius, 
the creature of Caeſar, having appear- 
ed as a witneſs againſt Sextius, Cice- 
ro, inſtead of interrogating him in the 
ordinary way, took occaſion to ex- 
poſe the profligacy of the whole life 
of Vatinius, and particularly the crimes 
of his tribuneſhip, by a ſeries of quel- 
tions ; whence Cicero calls his oration 
againſt Vatinius, which 1s ſtill extant, 
IxTERROGATIO, Fam. 1, 9. . S0 Con- 
cludam jam interrogationem meam, Cic. 
Vat. 16. 

Abont this time many prodigies 
were ſaid to have happened; concern» 
ing which the Zaruſpices, or ſootlilay- 
ers, being conſulted, atfligned various 
reaſons 2 the divine wrath; among 
the reſt, that ſacred places were held 
as profane; which Clodius applied to 
Cicero's houſe, On this account -Ci- 

2 | cero 
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cero next day made an oration in the 
ſenate, now inſcribed, DE Harvs»t- 
CUM RESPONS1S, in which he ſhows, 
that all the parts of the anſwer of the 
Haruſpices were applicable to the crimes 

f Clodius, Dio, 39, 20. 3 Cic. Har. 
/Reſp. 2 
About the middle of ſummer the ſe- 
nate began to deliberate, as uſual, 
about the provinces to be aſſigned to 
the next conſuls. On this occaſion 
Cicero delivered that oration, inſcri- 
bed Dz Prorincits ContutariBus ; in 
which he adviſed, that Piſo ſhould be 
recalled from Macedonia, and Gabi- 
nius from Syriaz becauſe they had be- 
haved ill in their 28 But 
when moſt of the ſenators who had 
ſpoken before him had decreed that 
one of the Gauls ſhould be taken from 
Caeſar, and given to one of the con- 
ſuls, Cicero oppoſed it z and with 
great eloquence urged the propriety of 
prolonging Caeſar's command, as like- 
wiſe of granting him what he requeſt- 
ed, money to pay his troops, and per- 
miſſion to employ ten lieutenants, Cic. 
de Prov. Conf, 10, &c, Balb. 27. ; 
though all this was contrary to his 
private opinion, Cic. Fam. 1, 7. Ai. 
2, 17. Thus Cicero, by a mean com. 
pliance, contributed to confirm that 
power, which in the end proved fatal 
to himſelf, as well as to the liberty of 
His country, The excuſe he makes for 
this conduct is, That he was forced 
by the envy and malevolence of the 
anſtocratic party, (Prone), at laſt 
to pay regard to his ſafety, without 
forgetting his dignity, Cic. Fam. 1, 7, 
17. Plane. 39. 
About this time Cicero defended 
L. Cornelius BaLBus, whoſe right to 
be a Roman citizen was called in queſ- 
tion; and M. Corxrius, who was ac- 
cuſed of being concerned in the aſſaſ- 
fination of Dio, the chief of an em- 
baſly from Alexandria, and of an at- 
tempt to poiſon Clodia, the ſiſter of 
Clodius. Cicero was ſucceſsful in both 
Pleadings, The orations are Klill ex- 
tant, 
| " 
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A. U. 698, in the confulſhip of Pom. 
pey and Craſſus, Piſo, having returned 
from his province of Macedonia, Which 
he had grievouſly oppreſſed, yet truſt. 
ing to the influence of Caeſar, his fn. 
ther · in. law, attacked, in the ſcuate, 
Cicero, in conſequence of whoſe opi. 
nion he had been recalled. Cicero, in 
reply, delivered that ſevere invectie, BF 
(In Pisontem), which is {till extant, | 
though ſomewhat mutilated. Vid. Cir, 
in Piſ. This year Cicero finiſhed his 
three books concerning the accompliſh. 
ments of an orator, (De OzATors), (ir, 
Ati. 4, 13, & 16. Div. 2, 1. 

A. U. 699, Cicero ſupported Cral. 
ſus in his abſence againit an attempt 
which was made in the ſenate to recal 
him from his province, or at leaſt to 
prevent him from executing his known 
intention of making war againſt the 
Parthians, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. et 5,8. in 
which war Craſſus ſoon after periſhed, 

About this time Cicero entered into 
a more familiar correſpondence with 
Caeſar, by means of his brother Qs 
Tus, who had been made one of (er. 
ſar's-lieutenants, and of 'Txtzarir: 
the lawyer, whom Cicero had recon 
mended to Caeſar, Cir. Q. Fr. 2, 1t, 
et 3, 1. Fam. 7, 5, 6, &c. 

Caeſar and Pompey had ſo complete. 
ly engroſſed the pou er of the ſtate, tiat 
Cicero found it neceſſary to do many 
things which in his heart he diſappro- 
ved, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. et 7, 1. At tit 
requeſt of Caeſar and Pompey, be 
ſpoke in defence of ſeveral criminais 
who had formerly been his grea:eli & 
nemies. Thus, during the preſent ye, 
he defended Gabinius and Vatmis 
who had aſſiſted Clodius in eifecting 
his baniſhment, and againſt whom be 
had uttered the bittereſt invectives h 
his ſpeeches, Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 8, & 1! 
Fam. 1, 9. et 5, 9, &c. ; Val. Mav. 4 
2, 4. Nuindtilian. 11, 1, 75. thug 

in the caſe of Gabinius he had & 
clared, © that he mutt incur eternal !t 
famy if he defended him, ad 9. F. 
4. and that Pompey ſhould never pf. 
vail on him to be reconciled to Gu! 
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bvius, if he retained the leaſt ſpark of 

& liberty,” (nec, /i ullam partem libertatis 

 omnebo, profictet), ib. i. The only ex- 

cuſe he could make for his conduct 

was, „ That his quarrels were mortal, 

his friendſhips immortal,” Cic. Nabir. 

Poſt. 12. Valerius Maximus, however, 

* praiſes Cicero's defence of Vatinius 

and Gabinius as an act of great huma- 

© nity, 4, 2, 4. Cicero was conſtrained to 

EF. accommodate his conduct to the ne- 

ceſſity of the times, as he laments to 

his brother, 2, Fr. 3, 5. ſo that, as 

be expreſſes it, his votes in the ſenate 

> were ſuch as pleaſed others rather than 

* himſelf, ib. 2, 15. Bribery and corrup- 

WH Þ tion were now carried to an incredible 

| beight, Cic. Att. 4, 15, & 18. Of 

| | theſe vices Cicero always ſpeaks with 

the utmoſt deteſtation, and often fore- 

tells that they would prove the deſtruc- 

l tion of the republic, Cic. Div. 2, 2. 

Fam. 2, 5. Q. Fr. 3, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. Ati. 
*- 4, 16. et alibi paſſim. 

This ſame year, from a principle of 

gratitude, Cicero defended Cn. PLan- 

 Civs, who had entertained him in his 

exile; and being now choſen actile, was 

© accuſed of bribery and corruption by 

a diſappointed competitor, M. Late- 


* 


N 
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| | cius was acquitted. 

Cicero was now ſo much engaged 
in pleading cauſes, that there ſcarcely 
paſſed a day without his ſpeaking for 
| lome one, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 16. et 3, 3. 
Hut the only other oration now extant 
of thoſe he delivered this year is that 
; for C. RaBIRIUSs PosThHUMUs, whoſe 
trial was connected with that of Gabi- 
nius. 

A. U. 500, Cicero was choſen an 
© augur, in the room of young Craſſus, 
| Who had periſhed with his father in 
the expedition againſt the Parthians, 
. Cic. Phil. 2, 2. | | 

A. 701, Cicero defended MILO, 
n his trial for the murder of Clodius. 
$ The Forum was ſurrounded with arm- 
2 ed men, prevent diſturbance, a thing 
= uſual on ſuch occaſions, Cic. Mil. 1. 


; 3 * 5 
Cicero, when he roſe to ſpeak, being 
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renſis. The oration is {till extant. Plan- 
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received with a loud clamour from the 
favourers of Clodius, is ſaid not to have 
ſpoken with his uſual firmneſs, (nor 
ed, qua ſolitus erat, conflantid dixit ), Aſ- 
con. in Cic. 
and went into exile to Marſeilles. The 
ſpeech for Milo now extant was after- 
wards written by Cicero; and Milo, 
when he read it, is reported to have 
ſaid, + That if Cicero had ſpoken ſo, 
he (Milo) ſhould not then have been eat- 
ing mullets, (a kind of Tiſh he was fond 
of), at Marſeilles, Dio, 40, 54.—Ci- 
cero ſhewed ſo much joy at the death 
of Clodius, that Milo was ſaid to have 


killed him at Cicero's inſtigation, (ma- 


nu Milonis caedem efſe fatam, conſilio vero 
majoris alicujus), Cic. Mil. 18. Cicero 
ſeems to have had ſome anticipation of 
what happened, Cic. Att. 4, 3- though 
he ſays that Milo did the deed before 
any one ſuſpected that he would do it, 
Cic. Phil. 2, 9. Cicero thought the 
death of Clodius an event of ſuch im- 
portance, that he dates a letter thus, 
Poſt Leudtricam pugnam die ſeptingenigſimo 
ſcxageſimo quinto. Cicero calls the ren- 
counter in which Clodius was killed by 
Milo Leu@rica pugna, becauſe, as it is 
thought, Milo, by killing Clodius, re- 
ſtored liberty and ſecurity to the Ro- 


man republic, as Epaminondas, by the 


battle of Leuctra, freed Greece from 
the dominion of the Lacedaemonians, 
Cic. Alt. 6, 1 f. 

Soon after the trial of Milo, Cicero 
accuſed PLaxcus Buxsa, for the acta 
of violence he committed after the 
death of Clodius, and got him con- 
demned aud baniſhed, though he was 
defended by Pompey, Cic. Fam. 7, 2. 
This was the only cauſe, e 
that of Verres, ia which Cicero acte 
the part of an accuſer. Dio ſays, that 
Cicero accuſed Plaucus with not more 
ability than he defended Milo, 40, 55- 

About this time Cicero 1s. thought 
to have written his treatiſe on laws, 
(De Lz6180s), Cic. Leg. 2, 17. Is 
is ſuppoſed to have been divided into 
ſix books, as another work which he 
had compoſed ſome time before con- 

P 2 ceruing 


Milo was condemned, 
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cerning government, (De Rxzyvaiica). 
Nothing of the latter remains but ſome 
ſcattered fragments; of the former 
only three books, and theſe in ſome 

places imperfect. | 

A. U. 102, in conſequence of a law 
made by Pompey, that no conſul or 
praetor ſhould hold any province till 
five years after the expiration of their 
magiſtracies; and in the mean time, 
that the ſenators of conſular and prae- 
torian rank, who had never held any 
foreign command, ſhould divide the 
vacant provinces among themſelves by 
lot, Dio, 40, 56. which had formerly 
been ordered by a decree of the ſenate, 
ib. 30, & 46. Cicero was obliged, a- 
gainſt his will, to undertake the go- 
vernment of the province of Cilicia, 
in which he ſucceeded Appius Clau- 
dius, who had been conſul a. 609. To 
Cilicia were annexed Piſidia, Pamphi- 
lia, and three diſtricts ( divzceſes) of A- 
fia, together with the iſland of Cyprus. 
Here, by the wiſdom and integrity of 
his adminiſtration, Ciccro merited the 
higheſt praiſe, Cic. Att. 6, 2.3 Plu- 
tarch. in Cic. and for his military ex- 
ploits, though not very conſiderable, 
was ſaluted ImypERATOR by his army, 
Cic. Alt. 5, 10. He was well ſupport- 
ed by his four lieutenants, his brother 
uinctus, who had left Cacſar to ac- 
company him, Pontinius, who had tri- 
umphed over the Allobriges, M. An- 
neius, and M. Tullius; chiefly by Pox- 
TINIUs. A thankſgiving to the gods 
{ ſupplicatio) was decreed by the ſenate 


at Rome for Cicero's ſucceſs, to which 


decree Cato gave his diſſent, though 
Cicero had written him a long epiltle 


to procure his concurrence, Ci. Fam. 


15, 4. Cato, however, wrote Cicero 
a letter of apology, the only letter of 


Cato now extant, in which he highly 


praiſes Cicero's upright adminiſtration 
of his province, ib. 5. On this occa- 
fon Caeſar wrote Cicero a congratula- 
tory letter, Cic. Att. 7, 1. 

While Cicero was in Cilicia, he had 


a regular account ſent him by Cak- 


* 


ius of what paſſed in the city, Cic. Heri ornatius,) Cic. Fam. 16, 11. 
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January, a. 704. Great multitudes came 


Hei 


Fam. 8, 1, &c. A proſecution bein 
raiſed againſt Appius Claudius by Do. 
lobella, who had lately married Tullia, 
Cicero's daughter, Cicero neverthele{ 
profeſſed the warmeſt attachment tg 
Appius, Cic. Fam. 3, 10. in which he | 
could not be ſincere; for he mentions fe. | 
veral inſtances of oppreſſion and cruelty f 
committed by Appius, which ſhew that 0 
he was far from being unjuſtly arraigned t 

t 

t 


by Dolobella, Cir. Att. 5, 16, & 17. 6, 
1, & 2. But to Appius himſelf Cicero 
writes in very different terms, Cic. Fan, 
3, 11, & 12. Appius had too power. 
ful connections for Cicero to break 


with him. One of the daughters of v 


Appius was married to a ſon of Pom. } 
pey's, and another to M. Brutus. By WE 
the influence of Pompey Appius was 4 
not only acquitred, but ſoon after made WW 1 
cenſor with Piſo, the father-m-law of Wop 
Cacſar, Cu. Fam. 8, 6, & 11.; Di, Cc 
40, 63. (Vid. Arrius.) At this time 0 
nothing ſo baſe or ſo villanous could be . 
perpetrated, that by intereſt was not Ne 
{ure of eſcaping puniſhment, (er /r- WM 
cule conſepta omnia faeda et inhongſta ſunt), "of 
Cic. Fam. 8, 6 he 
Cicero, impatient to return to Rome, to 
left his province at the expiration of a 
year, to the care of his quaeſtor, C. Ca Ne 
lius, and ſet out for Italy, Cic. Ep. Tan. e 
2,15. All. 6, 5, & 6. He ſtaid a few ds Jy 
at Rhodes for the ſake of his ſon and A! 
nephew, (puerorum causd,) who were BI" 


then proſecuting their ſtudies, Cic. A. IP"! 
6, 7. Here he heard of the death of 
Hortenfius, Br. 1. From Rhodes be e 
ſailed to Epheſus, and thence to Athens, 
Lic. Fam. 14, 5. On his arrival at 
Brunduſium he found all things tend- Le 


ing to a civil war, which he uſed de 
method in his power to prevent, Ct. Eta 
Att. 75 35 4+ &c. As he had preteſ- wo 
ſons to a triumph, he was attended e 
by bis lictors, with their faſces, accud- e 


ing to cuftom, wreathed with laure!, “, 
1, & 2. He reached Rome on the 400 


out to meet him with all poſlible de. 


monſtrations of honour, (rt nib foſ 
He 


ch 


—— 


4 CIC 
el, as he himſelf ſays, into the very 
ame of civil diſcord. The deciſive 
Eicree had juſt been paſſed arming the 
E..nſuls with abſolute power againſt 
ECeſar, ib. In this confuſed ſtate of 
© fairs, the ſenate demanded in a ve 

full houſe, that a triumph ſhould be de- 
reed to Cicero; but Lentulus, the 
conſul, deſired that it might be deferred 
till the preſent commotions were ſet- 
| Itled ; giving his word, that he would 
| then be the mover of it himſelf, ig. 
But Caeſar's ſudden march towards 
Rome, put an end to all further 
thoughts of it; and ſtruck the ſenate 
with ſuch a panic, that, as if Caeſar 
had already been-at the gates, they re- 
ſolved preſently to quit the city, aud 
retreat towards the ſouthern parts of 
Italy. All the principal ſenators had 
particular diſtricts aſſigued to their care. 
Cicero had Capua, with the inſpection 
of the ſea· coaſt from Formiae, Cic. Att. 
. 11. Fam. 16, 12. But finding his 
Enew province, wholly unprovided againſt 
Wan enemy, and that it was impoilible to 
bold Capua, without a ſtrong garriſon, 
the religned his charge, and choſe not 


I ito act at all, Cic. Att. 8, 11, & 12. 

a Cicero was long in ſuſpenſe, what 
: {WEcourſe to take, whether to remain 
„ ccuter, as Cacſar and his friends ſtrong— 
1s eschorted him, Cic. Alt. 9, 6, 8, 9, 
id , &c. or to join Pompey. Caeſar 
re Vote Cicero ſeveral letters, and had an 
, interview with him at Formiae, in his 
turn from Brunduſium, after Pom— 
be pey's flight to Greece. Cacſar labour— 
13, ed to prevail on Cicero to returu to 


at Wome, and take his ſeat in the ſenate. 
d- Put Cicero with great ſpirit refuſed to 
ry do it, Cic. Att. 9, 18. Cicero itill re- 
Te Wained his lictors and other marks of 
en. ommand, though he found them very 
led conxenient, Cic. Fam. 2, 16, Att. Lo, 
d-. Atlaſt, on the 11th June, (ILL Id. 


„.) Cicero ſet fail with his brother, 
jth WP» ſon, and nephew, Fam. 14, J. Cic. 


9, 1, & 6. and joined Pompey 
* Uyrrachium, j5. But he ſoon re- 
Peated of what he had done, when he 

how ill matters were conducted in 
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Pompey's camp, Cic. Fam. 7, 3. and 
eſpecially when he found his coming 
blamed by Cato, who thought that he 
might have been more uſeful to his 
country by remaining neuter, Plutarch. 
in Cic. Cicero perceiving that he was 
neither employed nor truſted by Pom- 
pey, reſumed his uſual way of raillery, 
10. Hit. 11, 4. for which Antony after- 
wards blamed him, Cic. Phil. 2, 16. 
Cicero was not preſent at the battle 
of Pharſalia, having ftaid behind at 


 Dyrrachium on account of bad health, 


Plutarch. p. 880. but his fon command- 
ed one of the wings of horſe, and be- 
haved with great bravery, Cic. Of. 2, 
13. Lucan repreſents Cicero not only 
as preſent in the battle, but as the chief 
adviſer of it, in name ef the whole 
army, (cunctorum veces—pertulit,) 7, 62, 
&c. Cato, who commanded at Dyr- 
rachium with fifteen cohorts, when 
Labienus .brought them the news of 
Pompey's defeat, offered the chief com- 
mand to Cicero, as being of conſular 
rank, and therefore his ſuperior in dig- 
nity, but Cicero declined it. Upon 
which young Pompey was ſo enraged, 
that he drew his ſword, and would have 
killed Cicero, if Cato had not inter- 
poſed and prevented it, Plutarch. ib. 
This fact is not mentioned by Cicero 
but he is thought to refer to it, Mar- 
cell. 5. A few days after, thoſe who 
were at Dyrrachium diſperſed to dit- 
ferent places, Cic. Divin. 1, 32. Cice- 
ro determined to throw himſelf on the 
mercy of the conqueror, and therefore 
pailed over to Branduſium, about the 
end of October, a. 705. Cic. Fam. 7, 3. 
t 14, 12. where he remained till Cae- 
ſar's return from Egypt, Plularcb. He 
ſoon repented of his coming to Brun— 
duiium ſo haſtily, when the reſt of his 
party had either remained in Achaia, 
or paſſed over into Africa, which was 
{till in the power of the Pompeians, Cic. 
Att: 11, 6, 7, 9, &c. Cicero's brother 
Quintus with his ſon followed Cacſar 
into Atta, to obtain their pardon from 
him in paſon; and, to juilify them- 
{clves, threw all the blame on Cicero; 

: which 
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CIC 
which gave him great pain, ib. 8, & 
10. But his behaviour to them was 
quite the reverſe of theirs to him, ib. 
12. Cicero ſuffered many mortifica- 
tions, (multas graves offenfrones,) while 
he remained at Brunduſium, ib. He 
was entirely in the power of Antony, 
who governed all things in Italy with 
abſolute authority. He had befides 
feveral grievances of a domeſtic kind, 
particularly from the uncomfortable 
ſtate of his daughter Tullia, whom 
- Dolabella ſoon after divorced, th. 3. 
He was alſo in ſome diſtreſs for want of 
money, having lent moſt of what he had 
to Pompey, ib. 2, 3, 13, &c. His health 
likewiſe began to be affected by the air 
of the place, ib. 22. At laſt he was 
relieved by a very obliging letter from 
Caeſar, who confirmed to him the full 
enjoyment of his former ſtate and digui- 
ty, and deſired him to reſume his ſaſces 
and title of Imperator, as before, Cir. 
Fam. 14, 23. Liger. 3. Caeſar him- 
Telf ſoon after arrived in September, 
and treated Cicero at meeting with par- 
ticular marks of reſpect, Plularch. 

Cicero being now excluded from all 
concern in the management of publ:c 
affairs, became reconciled to his old 
friends, as he ſays, his books, (rediit cum 
weteribus amicis, id «ft, cum libris ſuis in 


gratiam, Tam. q, 1. from which he de- 


rived, not only amuſement, as formerly, 


but alſo ſuppert, ib. 2. et 6, 13. He at 
this time wrote his dialogue. on famous 
orators called Bxutus, but it was 
not publiſhed till the year following, 
Cic. Brut. 1. He is thought to have 
compoſed much about thc fame tine 
his PaxgTiTiIonEs ORaTORIAE, or the 
art of ordering and diſtributing the 
parts of an oration. 

Cicero now divorced his wife Te— 
rentia, with whom he had lived above 
thirty years, being diſpleaſed with her 
bad temper and want of oeconomy, Cic. 
Ep. Fam. 4, 14. ; Plutarch. in Ct. 
p. 881. He married a young woman 
called PuBL1L14, to whom he had been 
guardian, on account of her beauty, as 
Terentia alleged; but, as his favourite 
freed man Tiro ſaid, for the lake of her 
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fortune. This ſtep, however, expoſy 
Cicero to much cenſure, Dio, 46, 1g 
nor was he happy in his new conne, 
tion, Plutarch. ib. 

Caeſar wiſhed that Cicero wol 
take a part in the government ung, 
his uſurpation, but in vain, Cir, Fan 
9, 15, &c. Cicero, however, lived j 
habits of great intimacy with the chic, 
of Caeſar's party, ib. 6, 7, 16, &c,. 
After the death of Cato Cicero wry, 
a book in his praiſe, which he cal 
Caro, Ci. Att. 12, 4 & 15. % 
46. Fam. 7, 24. Div. 2, 1. (Gela 
calls it Lavs Cartonis, 13, 19.; 1 
ſo alſo Cicero himſelf, Laus vel hu 
tio CaTon1s, Att. ibid.) This Cac IKE: 


* = * 
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was ſo far ſrom. taking amiſs, that E 
wrote an anſwer to it, called Axr:ci 4 
ro, in which he accuſed the who: 1: 

and conduct of Cato as in a public in. |: 


al before judges, at the ſame time t« WO 
{towing great praiſes on Cicero, T WP 
cit. Ann. 4, 34. ; Dio, 43, 13.; 4 
pian. B. C. 2, 490.; Plutarch. Ci. V 
880. ; et in Caeſ. p. 70B, & 733.; 1c. 
Cat, Minor. p. 764. ; Gell. 4, 16. IM D 
was divided into two books ; ter: 
the ſcholiaſt on Juvenal ſays, that CW" 
far wrote two books on this tub 
Sat. 6, 338. 80 Suetonius, (And 
tones tolidem, i. e. duos Ic. retigq!!, 5 
Caeſar did not finiſh his Anticats tl 
after the concluſion of the Spa 
war. In the mean time Hirtins cor: 
poſed a book on the ſame ſubject 
the form of a letter to Cicero, {iu 
with objections to Cato's char 
but with high compliments to Cicen 
himſelf, which Cicero conſidered 51 
ipecimca of what Caeſar's work we 
to be, and cauſed it to be pubiiſies 
Cic. Att. 12, 40, & 41. Brutus an 
wrote a book in praiſe of Cato, 12 
was his uncle and father-in-law, (J 
Baurus), Cir. Fam. 7, 24. Af. 
46. to which Auguſtus afterwas 
wrote an anſwer, Suet. 8 5. C& 
ſays, that Brutus had fallen into 
miſtakes in his account of Cato; N 
ticularly iu [peaking of the debate! 
the ſenate concerning the punis 
of the couſpirators, At. 12, 21. W 


dul 


Eton thinks, that Salluſt took his ac- 
unt of this matter from Brutus, and 
WS: ofe to copy even his miſtakes, rather 
than do juſtice to Cicero, ( See Middle- 
r Life of Cicero, vol. 2. p. 346.) 
= be remarked, that Salluſt gives 
Cicero the ſame character of an excel- 
ent conſul, {optimus conſul), Cat. 43. 
Faith which Cicero expreſſes himſelf to 
de diſſatisfied from Brutus, ( vis enim 
nid dixit inimicus ? Did ever an ene- 
ny {peak of me in colder terms?) 76. 
It ſeems this book of Brutus was not 
temarkable for elegance of compoſi- 
oa; whence Caeſar ſaid, “That by 
geading Cicero's Cato he became more 
Etopious, but after reading the Cato of. 
Prutus, he thought himſelf even elo- 
Wauent,” Cic. Att. 13, 46. þ 
& After this, Cicero, at the requeſt 
of Brutus, compoſed his book called 
FOzaror, containing a delincation of 
hat he thought the beſt manner of 
ſpeaking, or of a perfect orator, Cic. 
,. 1. This he calls his fifth book con- 
keerning oratory; the three firit were 
ED: OxaTtort, and the fourth BX Y- 
ros, Cic. Div. 2, 1. Cicero ſays, 
mat he had diſplayed in that book 
phatever {kill he poſſeſſed in the art, 
Band was willing to reſt his reputation 
nn orator on the merit of it, Cic. 
5. 6, 19. 
About this time M. Marcellus ha- 
con iug been mentioned by Piſo in the 


ai ate, and his brother Caius having 
fill Mhrown himſelf at Caeſar's feet, all 
cl ® ſenators roſe up, and advancing 
ee brsard to Caeſar in a ſupplicating 
2 Danner, obtained from him the par- 


of Marcellus. This act of Cacſar's 
e oke Cicero's reſolution of obſerving 

8 perpetual ſilence in public. Accord- 
| Þely, when all the ſenators, who had 
een aſked their opinions before him, 
d returned thanks to Cagſar, ex- 


ld * Volcatius, (g. v.) Cicero made 
Cc acknowledgments, (gratias egit), 
o oo that admirable ſpeech, entitled, 
;; WS *0 Mancerio; of which he gives 
pate account to Sulpicius, Fam. 4, 4. 


$00; after this Cicero diſplayed 


mie { 11g J 


ele 


the power of his eloquence in defence 
of Lig Akius, (9. v.) 

Next year, a. 708, while Caeſar was 
engaged in the war againſt the ſons of 


Pompey and Labienus in Spain, Ci- 


cero loſt his beloved daughter Tur- 
LiA, who died in childbed, in the 
houſe of her huſband, Plutarch. in Cic. 
(apud quem ſc. P. Lentulum Dolabellam, 


illa ex partu decefſit, Aſcon. in Cic. Piſ.) 


who was then in Spain with Caeſar, 
Cic. Phil. 2, 30. Cicero wrote to him 
an account of Tullia's death, in ſucli 
terms, as ſhow, that the diverce which 
had taken place between Dolabella 


and Tullia was with mutual conſent, 


Fam. 9, 11.; and Cicero after this, in 


writing to Dolabella, uſes the ſtrong- 
eſt expreſſions of friendſhip, Fam. 9, 
12, 13, 14, &c. —— Dolabella was 
too great a favourite of Caeſar's, for 
Cicero to quarrel with him. B 
reading the letters of Cicero to Do- 
labella, one would imagine him to 
have been a perſon of great virtue, 
Cic. Fam. q, 12, 13, &c. Neverthe- 
leſs, Cicero afterwards repreſents him 
as a monſter of lewdneſs and inbuma- 
nitv, Phil. 11, 4 Cicero's warmth 
of temper often made him expreſs him- 
ſelf too ſtrongly, beth with reſpe& to 
his friends and enemies; and ſome- 
times in ſpeaking of the {ame perſons, 
to ule very difterent terms, as he was 
differently affected towards them. 
Cicero was greatly afflicted for the 
loſs of his daughter, Cic. Att. 12, 15, 
& c. Plutarch relates, that the philo- 
ſophers came from all parts to com- 
fort him. But this is no where men- 
tioned by Cicero himſelf. Conſolato- 
ry letters were indeed written to him 
by different perſons; by Atticus, ib. 
Brutus, ib. 13. Lucceius, Cic. Fam. 
5, 13, & 14. Sulpicius ib, 4, 5 & 6.3 
and by Caeſar himſelf, dated at Se- 
ville, the laſt day of April, Cic. Ate. 
13, 20. But, as Cicero himſelf ſays, 
he derived his chief comfort from his 
books, Cic. Ait. 12, 14, & 15. He 
wrote a book to conſole himſelf, which 


he called Cox soLATIO, ib. 14, & 28. 
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Div. 2, 1. Tuſc. 4, 29. The treatiſe 
commonly annexed to Cicero's works, 
entitled ConsoLaT10, is thought to 
be ſpurious —— Cicero alſo deſigned to 
build a temple to Tullia, as a kind of 
deity, Cic. Att. 12, 36, 41, 43, &c.; 
but never effected his deſign.— He 
now divorced his young wife Pus.i- 
LIA, becauſe, as it is ſaid, ſhe ſeemed 
to rejoice at the death of Tullia, Plu- 
tarch. in Cic. p. 882. ; Dio, 46, 18. 
Cicero at this time wrote a book 
called HoxrENSIUs, in praiſe of phi- 
loſophy, Cic. Div. 2, 1. Tuſc. 2, 2.; 
which is now loſt.— He then alſo com- 
poſed his AcabEMI CAE QvAESTIo- 
NES, in four books, containing an ac— 
count and defence of the philoſophy 
of the academy ; the ſect which he 
himſelf preferred, Cic. Div. 2, 1. He 
had formerly written two books on the 
fame ſubject, inſcribed the one to 
CaruLus, and the other to Lucur- 
LUS ; but he now divided the work 
into fuur books, which he addreſſed 
to VARRO, Att. 13, 12. whom he calls 
his ſoda/cs, Att. 13, 13. Here he took 
on hiniſelf the part of Py1Lo, who de- 
fends the principles of the academy ; 
he aſſigns to Varro the part of Ax- 
TIOCHUS, (partes Antiochinas), who 
oppoles and confutes them; and intro- 
duces Atticus as the moderator of the 
diſpute, Cic. Acad. 1, pr. Fam. q, 8. 
He was ſo partial to this work, that he 
ſays, © "There was nothing on the ſub- 
ject equaltoit, evenamong the Greeks,” 
Att. 13, 13, 16, & 19. All theſe four 
books are loit, except part of the firſt ; 
whilit the ſecond book of the two 
which he publiſhed firit remains entire 


under its original title of Lucur- 


1,Us. It is commonly inſcribed, Acad. 


Quagſtionum liber quartus 5 but impro- 


perly ; for it appears to have been a 
{ſeparate book, and written after that 
which was addreſſed to Catulus, Cir. 
Acad. 4, 3. 

Cicero next publiſhed one of the no- 
bleſt of his works, called DER Fix IBus, 
(vel rh); © concerning the chief 
good and ill of man 3” written in the 


tus, and conſiſting of five books. The 


Cnc 


manner of Ariſtotle, Cic. Att. 1;, 10 
Fin. 1, 4. The work conſiſts of fire 
books. In the two firſt, the Epicy. 
rean doctrine is defended by Torqu, 
tus, and confuted by Cicero, in a cc. 
ference ſuppoſed to be held in his (. 
man Villa; in the preſence of TPriarigs, 
a young nobleman, who came wit 
Torquatus to viſit Cicero. The two 
next books explain the doctrine of the 
Stoics, which is ſupported by Cty, 
and oppoſed by Cicero, in a friend 
debate, upon their meeting accident]. 
ly in the library of Lucullus. The 
fifth book contains the opinions of the 
Old Academy, or of the Peripatctic, 
explained by Piſo, in a third dialogue, 
ſuppoſed to be held at Athens, in the 
pre {ence of Cicero, his brother Quin. 
tus, his couſin Lucius, and Atticus 
This work 1s inſcribed to Brutus, Fir, 
I, 1. in return for a book which Bru- 
tus a little before had ſent to Cicero, 
© concerning virtue,“ 7b. 

Not long after, Cicero publiſhed an. 
other work of equal importance, cal. 
ed his TuscuLaxn DiseuTAT10xs 0r 

UESTIONS; alſo inſcribed to Bri 


firſt teaches us to contemn death, and 
to conſider it as a bleſſing rather than 
an evil; the ſecond, to bear pain and 
aflliction with fortitude ; the third, to 
appeaſe our grief and uneaſineſſes vt 
der the accidents of life; the four, 
to moderate all our other paſſions ; and 
the fifth demonſtrates the ſufficiency 
virtue alone to make a man happy. Ci 
cero is ſuppoſed tu have ſpent fie 
days at his Tuſculan villa, in diſcuſſing 
with his friends the ſeveral quettion 
juſt mentioned. After declaiming l 
the morning, they uſed after mid: da 
to retire into a gallery, called the 4: 
demy, which Cicero had built for pl 
loſophical conferences. Here lie deſ⸗- 
red any one of the company to p!v 
pole ſome queſtion, which he withes 
to be diſcuſſed ; and then Cicero d. 
puted on it either fitting or walk'lf 
Cic. Tuſc. 1, 4. et 2, 3. et 3, 3. 1 


of theſe diſputations was called Sch 
Ly 


90 5 

i | FR hone this time Cicero alſo 
ba. Wrote a funeral encomium / laudatio ) 
„ Porta, the ſiſter of Cato and wife 
„ef Domitius Ahenobarbus; which ſub- 
., geg Varro and Lollius likewiſe attempt- 


ea, Cic. Au. 13, 48, & 37. 
the three are now loſt. 

4 wuile Caeſar remained in Spain, 
Cicero was urged by Atticus, among 


it9 ; 
a0 his other works, to write ſomething 
ICY | 

1. o Caeſar. He therefore drew up a 


dhe WEJ-tter to him, which he communicated 
the 0 Hirtius and Balbus; but as they 
ic, thought ſome things in it rather too 
freely expreſſed, it was never ſent, Circ. 
the .. 12, 51. ct 13, 27, et 28. Cicero, 
u ſeems, in this letter adviſed Caeſar 
ue, o reſtore the re public, and to drop 
T, b intention of going to the Parthian 
Pry. ar, 16. 31. N 
% oo publiſhed his anſwer to Cicero's 
Cato, which he had written before, 


1 n. WE Cicero, pleaſed with the compliments 
ol. Wo bich Caeſar had paid him, (Bene enim 
ino de illis libris, fc. Cacſaris, Cic. 
Br. , 13, 51.) ſent a letter of thanks to 
De Caecſar, for the great civihty with 
| and hich he had treated him, 75 50. Ci- 
than rero was pleaſed with the iſſue of the 
near in Span. He wiſhed rather, to 

ee the words of Caſhus in a letter to 


Cicero, to keep his old and clement 
Wnaſter, than try a new and cruel one; 


wth 

; an Ebich was the opinion he had of young 
cy > 1 ompey, Att. 12, 37,3 Lam. 15, 19. 

c WT done time after Cacſar's return from 
t fire pain, 4. 708, Cicero delivered his 
uſſng ration in defence of king DeJoTA- 
{ions es, (9. v.). On the third day of the 
ing 10 Paturnalia, Cacſar paid a viſit to Cice- 
. % eat his country-ſcat on the Formian 
e. att near Cajera. Cacſar had lodged 
r Phi We night before at the houſe of Plulip, 
e del. Whe next neighbour of Cicero, who was 


Married to Attia, Cacſar's niece, and 


0 pſrv* J 

ic) other of Octavius, afterwards called 
0 0i- uguſtus, Cicero gives a pleaſant de- 
Ie EE Ption of this entertainment, Az. 1 3, 


C2, 


* 


Lack 
Scho. 
bay 


| Cicero was not concerned in the con- 
Tracy againſt Caeſar; but was pre- 


C1C L127 1 ge 
3 4, ib. et Piſ. 25, et 27.3 Fin. 2, 1.; ſent at his death, Cic. Att. 14, 14. » 


Bur all. 


Cacſar however having s 
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and Brutus, after Caeſar was flains 
holding up his bloody dagger, called 
on Cicero by name, to congratulate 
with him on the recovery of their li- 
berty, Cic. Phil. 2, 12. All the con- 
ſpirators, preſently running out into the 
Forum with their daggers in their 
hands, and proclaiming liberty to the 
city, every now and then called aloud 
on Cicero, Dio 44, 20. Whence Au- 
tony afterwards accuſed Cicero of ha- 
ving been privy to the conſpiracy, and 
the chief adviſer of it, Phil. 2, 11.3 
Fam. 12, 2, & 3. 

Cicero followed the conſpirators to 
the capitol, and urged them to adopr 
vigorous meaſures; but Brutus and 
Caſſius, deceived by Antony, preter- 
red pacific plans, and thus ruiued both 
themſelves and their cauſe, Cir. Att. 
14, 10. ; Phil. 2, 35. When the con- 
ſpirators, by the art of Antony, were 
obliged to leave the city, Cicero ſoon 
after left it alſo, Cic. ad Brut. 15. great- 
ly mortified to fee things take a wrong 
turn by the indolence of his friends. 
He uſed often to ſay, * That the Ides 
of March had produced nothing that 
pleaſed him but the act of the day; 
which had been exccuted indeed with 
manly ſpirit, but ſupported with child- 
iſh counſels,” Cic. Att. 14, 6, et 21. et 
15, 4. That tyranny lived, when 
the tyrant was killed,“ 16. 14, 9, (Vid. 
CAESAR, p. 74) 

Cicero, while he ſtaid, in the coun— 
try, wrote his treatiſe on the nature ot 
the gods, in three books, (De NarTv- 
Ra DEorRuUM), addreiled to Brutus, 
Cic. Nat. D. 1, 6.; allo on Divixa- 
TION, in two books, Cic. Div. , 4. ; 
on old age, in one bo k, called Caro 
Majo, addreſſed to Atticus, Cic. Sen. 
1.; on FRaiExDsSHiP, alſo addreli-4 to 
Atticus, Cic. Amic, 1. and on FarE; 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the 
ſubject of a converſation with Hartius, 
in his d- near Putcöli. 

Cicero was now alſo compoſing a 
hiitory of his own times, or rather ot 
his own. conduct, which he calls his 
ANECDOTE (Aienfore,); Or anecdotes, 
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in the ſatirical manner of Theopompus, 
( T heopompino genere, aut etiam aſperiore 
multo), Cic. Att. 2, 6. & 14, 17. At- 
ticus wiſhed him to continue this work 
down through Caeſar's government ; 
but this he reſerved for a diſtinct hiſto- 
ry, in which he deſigned to vindicate 
the juſtice of killing a tyrant, ib. ct 15, 
3.3 Fum. A 2, 16. Dio ſays, that Ci- 
cero delivered this book ſealed to his 
ſon, (re raids.) with i{trict orders not 
to read or publiſh it till after his death, 
39, 10. 3 but he never after this ſaw his 
ſon. Some commentators therefore ap- 
ply the expreſſion of Dio, (% , 
puero), to Tiro, the favourite ſlave, 
and afterwards freedman of Cicero. 
Cicero probably left the work untiniſh- 
ed, though ſome copies of it afterwards 


got abroad, from which his commen- 


tator Aſconius has quoted ſeveral par- 
ticulars, in Tog. candid. Boethius allo 
quotes it, De Mufica, 1, 1. 

As Antony, by means of Caeſar's 
veteran ſoldiers, poſſeſſed all power at 
Rome, Cicero now relolved to make a 
voyage to Greece, and ſpend ſome 
months with his ſon, who was then 
ſtudying at Athens under the philoſo- 
pher Ariltippus. On this account he 
wrote to the conſuls Antony and Do- 


labella, to procure for him the privi- 


lege of a free legation (alis libera), 
Att. 15, 8. Dolabella immediately 
named him one of his own lieutenants; 
which pleaſed Cicero better, ib. 11. 
While Cicero Raid in the coun- 
try preparing for his voyage, he began 
his book of offices, (De officiis,) for 


the uſe and inſtruction of his fon, Ae. 


I5, 13, et 14. He alſo wrote a treatiſe 
on GLoxy, ib. 27. which is ſaid to have 
been extant after the invention of print- 
ing; but ſomchow was loſt. See P7iddle- 
ton's life of Cicero, vol. 3, p. 64. 

Cicero thinking that he would fail 
more ſafely in company with Brutus 
and Caſſius, who were then preparing 
to paſs over into Greece, frequently 
gave hints of his wiſhes to Brutus, 
But finding his propoſal received more 
coldly than he expected, he ſet fail 
alone in the month of July, with three 
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ſmall galleys, Au. 16, 4, 5. with a. 
ſolution of returning to Rome beben 
the end of the year, that he might, 
preſent in the ſenate on the iſt of I 
nuary, when Hirtius and Panſa wy; 
to enter on their conſulſhip, il. 6, , 


Phil. i, 2. Whilſt Cicero failet 
along the coalt from Velia, he wry: 
his treatiſe on topics, (Toyica), « 
the art of finding arguments on an; 
queſtion 3 addreſſed to Trebatius, t 
whom he ſent it from Rhegium, (i; 
Fam. 7, 19. ; Top. 1. In readiny 
his books on the academic philoſoply, 
he diſcovered that the preface to the 
third book was the:fame with what he 
had prefixed to his book on Glory. l. 


was his cuſtom, it ſeems, to prepare! 


leiſure a number of different proven; 


which, by a little alteration, might he 
adapted to any ſubject, ( Hale wh. 
men prooemiorum. ex eo ſeligere ſoleo, C. 
So that by miſtake he had uſed th; 
preface twice without remembering it 
He therefore compoſed a new one for 
his book on Glory, and ſent it to At. 
ticus, Cic. Att. 16, 6. 

Cicero arrived at Syracuſe on the 
iſt of Auguſt; whence he failed ne 
day, and was driven back by cr 
winds to Leucopetra, Cic. Phil. 1,6. 
Ait. 16, 7. Here he met with ſon: 
people lately from Rome, who Prong 
him news of an unexpected turn of 4, 
fairs there towards: a general pace 
tion. Upon which he droppc al 
thoughts of purſuing his voyage, ant 
immediately ſet out on his return h 
Rome, ib. At Velia, he had a conte 
rence with Brutus, the laſt they ei! 
had, Cic. Att. 16, 7,; Fam. 12, 25. 
ad Brut. 15; Phil. 1, 4. Cicero, u 
on his arrival at Rome on the laſt di 
of Auguſt, was met by great numbers 
of the citizens who came out to cl 
gratulate him on his return, Plan 
He did not however find things in tit 
favourable ſtate which he expe 
The ſenate met next morning, to wil 
he was particularly ſummoned by &, 
tony, but excuſed: himſelf by a ein 
meſſage, as being indiſpoſed by the fe 
tigue of his journey ; at which n 


1 
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W.. was ſo offended, that he threaten- 
to order his houſe to be pulled 
own, if he did not come immediate- 
W: ; till by the interpolition of the aſ- 
Wcmbly, he was diſſuaded from uſing 
ay violence, Cic. Phil. 1, 5. The ſe- 
hate met again next day, when Anto- 
Wy being abſent, ib. 5, 7. Cicero deli- 
Wrcred the firſt of thoſe orations, which, 
Wn imitation of Demoſthenes, he after- 
wards called PxiLippics. Antony 
Nas greatly enraged at this ſpeech, and 
Wummoned another meeting of the ſe— 
Pate, where he again required Cicero's 
Wttcndance. But Cicero, though de- 
Wirous to go, (cupiens venire,) was pre- 
ented by his friends, who were appre- 
Nenbre of ſome deſign againſt his life, 
i. Phil. 5, 7.; Fam. 12, 25. Their 
Poprehenſions were confirmed by An- 
ay's ſpeaking with ſuch fury, that, 


00:4 | g 
„Cicero ſays, alluding to what An- 
oy had done a little before in public, 


e ſeemed rather to ſpew than to ſpeak, 
i. Fam. 12, 2. Cicero, ſeeing that 
breach with Antony was now inevi- 
able, for the ſake of ſecurity remo- 
Ded from Rome to ſome of his villas 
Pear Naples, where he dompoſed the 
E:coxn PRILIr ic, by way of reply 
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„Antony; which was not delivered 
ſons the ſenate, but afterwards publiſh- 
uch. It is a bitter invective aguinſt the 
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poled to have been the chief cauſe of 
ne death of Cicero. It was ſo great- 
' admired, that Juvenal calls it a di- 
ne compoſition. After mentioning 
rerle of Cicero's on his conſulſhip, 
p /ortunatam natam, me conſule, Roman ! 
much was much ridiculed, he adds, 
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), U7- ori gladios potuit contemnere, fi ic 
& dar BP dixiſet. Ridenda poemata malo, 
nbc BE fe, conſpicuae divina PHILIPPICA 


mae, Folveris a prima quae proxima, 
e. ſecunda, 10, 122, &. After 
[us Cicero finiſhed his book of Op +1- 
ts, or the duties of man, for the uſe 
this fon, Cic. Lit. 16, 11. He now 
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V Ar. lo, as it is thought, compoſed his 
a ci 00a Pax ApOxkESs, or an illuſtration 
the fe the particular doctrines of that fe &, 


At- dro fled to Brutus. 
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hole life of Antony, and was ſup- 
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Antony left Rome about the end 
of September, to meet four legions, 
which were coming from Macedonia 
to Brunduſium, and by money to en- 
gage them in his ſervice; but three of 
them rejected his offers, and would 
not follow him. Upon which he in- 
vited their centurions to his lodging, 
and ordered ſuch of them as he ſuppo- 
ſed inimical to be maſſacred, to the 
number of zoo, Cic. Fam. 12, 23. ; 
Phil. 3, 2, &c. et 5, 8. ; Dio, 45, 13. 
He returned to, Rome in great rage, 
and publiſhed ſeveral threatening .c- 
dicts; but hearing that two of the le- 
gions from Brunduſium, the fourth, 
and that called Legio Martia, had de; 
clared for Octavius, he ſuddenly aſ- 
ſembled the ſenate, made ſeveral haſ- 
ty decrees, and then left Rome to 
ſeize on Cifalpine Gaul, 'which was 
then poſſeſſed by D. Brutus as his pro- 
vince, Cic. Phil. 3, 2, &c. 5, 2, &c.; 
Fell. 2, 61. 

About this time Cicero, at the ear- 
neſt requeſt of Oppius, formed an u- 
nion with Octavius, on condition that 
Octavius ſhould befriend Brutus and 
his accomplices, Cic. Att. 16, 15. Ci- 
cero, however, often cxpreſſed his 
ſuſpicions that Octavius could not be 
{incere in ſupporting the conſpirators, 
Cic. Au. 16, 8, 9; 11, 14, &c. He 
therefore was careful to arm him on- 
ly with a power ſufficient to cruſh An- 
tony, yet fo checked and limited, that 
he thould not be able to oppreſs the 
republic, ib. But in this he was out- 
witted by Octavius, Appian. B. C. p. 

68. 
: Cicero having heard of the retreat 
of Antony, returned to Rome, where 
he arrived #n the 9th December. "The 
new tribunes, (one of whom was Cal- 
ca, who gave the firlt blow to Cae- 
ſar), in the abſence of the ſuperior 
magiltrates, called a meeting of the 
ſenate on the 19th, (xit. Kal. Fan.) 
Cicero had reſolved not to go to tlie 
ſenate till the firſt of January; yet 
happening on that day to receive the 
edict of 1). Brutus, which prohibited 
Antony from entering his provinces, 
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he went to the ſenate early ; and this 
being obſerved by the other ſenators, 
preſently drew together a full houſe, 
Cic. Ep. Fam. 11, 6. Here Cicero de- 
livered his Tüuinp Prirtieeic, in 
which he gave it as his opinion, among 
other things, “ that what Octavius 
(called alſo Caeſar Octavianus) had 
done as a private perſon, ſhould be 
confirmed by public authority ; that 
the legions which had deſerted from 
Antony and joined Octavius, ſhould 
be rewarded z and that D. Brutus by 
his ſervices had deſerved well of the 
republic, Phil. 3, 15. A decree of 
the ſenate was made agrceably to Ci- 
cero's opinion. Cicero pailed from 
the ſenate-houſe directly to the forum, 
and informed the people from the ro: 
tra of what the ſenate had done, in his 
FourThH PHiLippic Theſe two 
ſpeeches were fo well received, that 
Cicero afterwards declared publicly, 
that he ſhould have been ſatisfied, if 
this had been the laſt day of his life, 


when the people with one voice ex- 


claimed, „that he had a ſecond time 


ſaved the republic,“ Phil. 6, 1. In 
the mean time Antony had laid tiege 
to Mutina, where D. Brutus, unable 
to oppoſe Antony in the field, had 
mut himſelt up. 

On the iſt of January a. 710, (Ar- 
tio et Panſa CA.), Q. Fuſius Carp Ns, 
who was firſt aſked his opinion, as be- 
ing the father-in-law of Panſa, adviſed, 
ce that ambaſſadors ſhould be {evt to 
Antony, to order him to deſiſt from 
the fiege of Mutina, and ſubmit to 
the authority of the ſcuatc.““ Piſo and 
ſeveral others were of the ſame mind. 
But Cicero warmly oppoſed this mo- 
tion in his Firth PaiLIyeic, by the 
ſtrongeſt arguments, 4. 1,—12. and 
gave it as his opinion, „ that no fur- 
ther mention ſhould be made of an 
embaſſy, that war ſhould be inſtantly 
entered upon, that a vacation from all 
civil butinels ( juſtittum ), 
appointed, that the military diefs 
ſhould be aſſumed, inſtead of the zoga, 
4 ſaga ſumi oportere), and that levies of 
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ſoldiers ſhould be made in the ce 
and through Italy, without admit, 
any exemption or excule, { /ublati; yy. 
cationibus) ; that the whole republe 
ſhould be committed to the conſul, 
to take care that it received no det. 
ment,“ &c. ib. Cicero next propoſed, 
that particular honours ſhould he de 
creed to D. Brutus, to Lepidus, an! 
Octavius, whom he calls C. Cacſa, i, 
13 &c. With reſpect to the honour, 
though thoſe propoſed to Octariy 
were very extraordinary, the ſen 
readily agreed with Cicero. But the 
houſe. was much divided about tl; 
main queſtion of ſending a deputatin 
to Antony, Some of the principal te 
nators were for it. The conſuls then. 
{elves ſecretly favoured it, and therefyr 
artfully avoided putting it to the vote 
as it appeared the majority would har 
confirmed the opinion of Cicero, Bu 
after the debate had continued for 
three days, Salvius, a tribune, by li 
interpoſition, prevented a decree d 
the {ſenate from being made, Cic. J 
6, 1, et 14, 7. Appian. p. 5 59. At ht 
the friends of Antony, a few days 4. 
ter prevailed that an embaſſy fhould 
be ſent. Three ſenators of conſulz 
rank were preſently nominated, &. 
Sulpicius, I. Piſo, and I.. Philippus 
The unuſual length of theſe debate 
having greatly excited the curiolity a 
the people, Cicero was loudly called 
upon to give them an account of wii 
had been done. Being, theretor 
produced in the era by Apulcius, t 
tribune, he recounted to an alley 
of the people the proceedings of l 
ſenate in his Si1xrhy PHILIPPIC, | 
which he diſapproved of the cba 
and predicted the reſult of it, 4% 
5, I, &c. In the mean time, ü 
friends of Antony, at the bead 
whom was Cartxus, endeavoured! 
mitigate the public reſentment ag 
Antony by various arts. Cicero, then 
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ore, in a meeting of the ſenate, & 
ed about ordinary matters, took cc 
tion to rouſe the aſſembly, and 10 po 


out to them the nuſchievous view! 
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Boſe who adviſed an accommodation 
With Antony, in his SEVENTH PH1- 
ELiPPIC, | ; 
Sulpicius died on his embaſſy. Pi- 
ſo and Philip returned about the be- 
gianing of February, without ſucceſs, 
as Cicero had predicted; briuging un- 
ſufferable demands from Antony, who 
did not diſcontinue the ſiege of Muti- 
na for a moment, but battered it fu- 
q riouſly with his engines, even in pre- 
ſence of the ambaſſadors, Cic. Phil. 8, 
„„ &c. Still, however, the partizans 
E of Antony ſtrove to ſoften the decree 
Jof the ſenate againſt him, and partly 
E ſucceeded in oppolition to Cicero, 
Phil. 8, 1, & 10, et 12, 7. Fam. 12, 4. 
Cicero next day, in his EIGurn Par- 
L ric, ſtrongly expoſtulates with 
the ſenate for their imprudent lenity; 
and concluded with propoſing, “ hat 
impunity ſhould be granted to ſuch as 
deſerted Antony before the Ides of 
March, but if any one ſhould go over 
Eto Antony except I.. Varius Cotyla, 
his ambaſſador, that the fenate would 
conſider him as an enemy to his coun- 
F try, Phil. 8, 11 — The ſenate being 
allembled by Panſa to conſider what 
marks of reſpect ſhould be decreed to 
the memory of Sulpicius, Cicero pro- 
poſed, in his NI Tru Pulli pic, 
that a magnificent funcral ſhould be 
made for him at the public expence, 
and a ftatue of braſs erected to him 
_ in the rotra, with other honours ;*? 
refor to all which the ſenate agreed, Jil. 
us, th 9 7» 

Tembl Brutus having ſent public letters to 
of th the conſuls, concerning his ſucceſles 
PIC, | in Macedonia, (See Brurus), Pan- 
vba called a meeting of the ſenate, and 
„ U having ſpoken largely in praiſe of Bru— 
1c, dus, moved that public honours and 
oof thanks ſhould be decreed to him. Then, 
ved 2<cording to his uſual cuſtom, he (it 
agu. aked CAL N us his opinion, who Ha- 
„ the eng detracted from the merits of Pru— 
te, el tus, was ſharply attacked by Cicero, 
K ocd in his TexTH Prilieerc. The fe- 
10 py Pate, according to the opinion of Ct- 
ice, contirmed what Drutus had done, 
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and ordered him to protect Macedonia 
and Greece with the army which he 
had raiſed, in conjunction with Q. 
Hosrkxsius, the proconſul, by whom 
he had been greatly aſſiſted, Phil. 10, 
11. The news being brought to Rome, 
that Dolabella had ſurpriſed and cru- 
elly killed Trebonius, the governor 
of Aſia at Smyrna, Dolabella was 
judged an enemy by the ſenate at the 
motion even of Calenus, with whom 
Cicero concurred, in his ELEvexTaH 
PHiLippic. But there was a differ- 
ence of opinion about the appoint- 
ment of a general againſt Dolabella ; 
ſome propoling Servilius, and others 
the two conſuls. Cicero, however, 
gave his opinion for Caſſius, Phil. 11, 
12. and afterwards ſupported it in a 
ſpeech to the people, in oppoſit:on 
to the authority of Panſa, and the 
wiſhes even of Caſſius's nearelt rela- 
tions, Cic. Fam. 12, 7. 

D. Brutus being reduced to great 
{traits at Mutina, and the friends of 
Antony having given aſſurances that 
he was diſpoſed to peace, Cicero, an- 
xious to preſerve Brutus, had agreed 
to go on an embaſſy to Antony with 
Servilius, and three others of conſu- 
lar dignity. Dut having learned that 
there was no change of mind in Anto- 
ny, and that he was as much ſet on 
the deſtruction of Brutus, and on pro- 
ſecuting the war, as ever, Cicero re— 
tracted his opinion, and gave many 
convincing reaſons for it in the ſenate, 
in his VWELFTH PHILIPPIC, c. I, 2, 
&c. Soon after, Panſa fet out with 
the forces which he had newly raiſed. 
to join FHirtivs and Octavius againte 
Antony. In the mean time Lepidus, 
who commanded a great army in Gaul, 
and had lately made peace with Scx- 
tus, the ſon of Pompey, wrote a pu- 
blic letter to the tenate, to cxhort 
them to meaſures of peace with An- 


tony, without taking any notice of 


the honours which the Senate had de- 
creed to him. Cicero, in his THis- 
rEENT PHiliepPic, ſpeaks in praiſe 
of peace, but iuliſts, that there could 

he 
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de no peace with Antony, Phil. 13, 
I, 2, & 3. He however aſſented 
to a vote propoſed by Servilius, to 


thank Lepidus for his deſire to reſtore 


peace among his countrymen, Phil. 
13, 21. and wrote Lepidus a letter to 
that effect, Fam. 10, 27. Cicero, at 
the ſame time, read over in the ſenate, 
a letter, which Antony had written 
to Hirtius and Octavius, with a view 
to detach them from the intereſt of 
the ſenate. But they, inſtead of an- 
ſwering the letter, ſent it to Cicero, 
to make what uſe of it he thought 
proper. Cicero read it to the ſenate, 
paragraph by paragraph, with perti- 
nent remarks on each, Phil. 13, 10,— 
21, 

The news of Antony's defeat at 
Mutina reached Rome on the 20th 
April, where it raiſed an incredible 
joy. The people preſently aſſembled 
at Cicero's houſe, carried him in a 
Kind of triumph to the capitol, and 
from thence home, Cic. Pil. 14, 5. 
ad Brut. 5. Cicero received a parti» 
cular account of this battle from Gal- 
ba, one of the conſpirators, who bore 
a principal command in it, Fam. 10, 
30. There came alſo public diſpatch- 
es from the conſuls and Caeſar ; which 
Cornutus, the city practor, next day 
laid before the ſenate. Servilius gave 
it as his opinion, “ That the citizens 
ſhould lay alide the ſagum, and reſume 
the toga, and that a public thankſgi— 
ving ſhould be decreed in honour of 
the conſuls and Octavius.'“ Cicero, 
in his FouRTEENTH and laſt Pyitie- 
PIC, gave it as his opinion, * that the 
fagum ſhould not be laid atide till they 
were ſure that the ſiege of Mutina was 
raiſed, and Brutus freed from danger,” 
Phil. 14, 1. ; but agreed with Servili- 
us, in decrceing a thankſgiving for fif- 
ty days ; as allo rewards to the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers who had dillinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in battle, and rhat the 
ſame rewards ſhould be given to the 
rclations of thoſe who had fallen, as 
to themſelves, if alive, is. 14. Soon 
aſter, Hirtius and, Octavius attacked 
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as he was, ſuffered himſelf to be ous 
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Antony's entrenchments before My; 
na, and being aided by a fally of Bm. 
tus from the town, forced the Cathy 
of Antony, who fled precipitate 
with all his cavalry towards the Aly, 
Hirtius was killed in the action; an 
Panſa, the day following, died at Bo. 
logna, of the wounds he had receive! 
in the former battle, Cic. Ep. ar! Bry, 
4. Fam. 10, 33. et 11, 13. Apjian, ; 
Thus Ocavius became mal. 
ter of the three armies. Whereupgn, 
inſtead of improving his victory, he 
determined to form an union with Ar 
tony and Lepidus, againſt the part 
of the ſenate, and the confpirator, 
for whom he had hitherto fonlt, 
(See OcTavivs.) | 

Cicero was ſoon aware of the dun. 
gerous turn which the death of th 
two conſuls was likely to give to pu- 
blic affairs, Fam. 12, 25 % 11, 9, & 
13. He therefore implored Brutus 
to bring his legions into Italy, as the 
only thing which could ſave the re 
public, ad Brut. 10. He attempted 
alſo to ſecure every other reſource in 
his power, by writing to Lepidus 
Plancus, and Pollio, to preſerve their 
attachment to the republic ; and they, 
for ſome time, {truck with the deicat 
of Antony, gave Cicero the ftrong:! 
aſſurances of their fidelity, Ci, Fam, 
IO, 11, 12, I9,— 33 & 34. He even 
had ſome hopes of prevailing on Oe. 
tavius to continue ſtedfaſt to the it 
nate, ad Brut. 3. Nor did Octavivs 
at firſt diſcover his real intentions tw 
he got every thing he wiſhed decreed 
to his army, and himſelf made coniu, 
with O. Pedius, in the room of Hirtis 
and Pania, Suet. Aug. 26. ; Dio, 4% 
45. Plutarch ſays, that Cicero, 0 


ped by ſo young a man as Octavily 
(who was not yet twenty), by the a 
ter of the conſulſhip to himlelt; 4 
that Cicero, on this account, brougs 
over the ſenate to favour the views © 
Octavius. Brutus, in a letter to c 
cero, ſays, that he had heard that C, 
cero actually was made confic, ds 
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p-ut.4. But Cicero, writing to Bru- 
us, gives a very different account of 
be matter from that of Plutarch, 76. 
„he firſt thing Octavius did, 
ter being made conſul, was to ſeize 
In the public money, and divide it a- 
Wrong his ſoldiers ; complaming of ſe- 
Feral affronts, which he alleged had 
een put upon him by the ſenate 
&-ticularly of their calling him a boy, 
Wii, 46, 41-3 Suct. Aug. 12. For 
Wn account of his youth, he was com- 
Nonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
„Tür YOUNG MAN, or THE BOY, 
en. Pp. 537, 545, 554, & 557-3 
V, 46, 30.; Cic. Phil. 13, IT. He 
o complained of Cicero's having u- 
N an ambiguous expreſſion concern- 
Wor him, Laudandum adoleſcentem, or- 
um, TOLLENDUM; Which laſt word 
Wonifies either,“ that he ought to be 
Kiranced to honour, or cut off.” 
Wavius added, “ that he would take 
Kare not to put it in any man's power 
J cut him off,” Cic. Fam. 11, 20.; 
Wl, 2, 62.; Suet. Aug. 12. Octavi- 
&; now was independent of the ſenate, 
hid had no further uſe for Cicero. 
He therefore was glad to lay hold of 
iy pretext to break with them. 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
aving concluded an alliance, agreed 
u a proſcription of their enemies. 
© WW ctavius is ſaid at firſt to have oppo- 
1 Oc ed this meaſure, Suet. Aug 27. and 
he „are ſtruggled for two days to pre- 
tai ere Cicero; but at laſt gave him up 
vs dll 
ere el. 2, 66. 
ON 
Iirtius 
9, 40 
0, 0 
be du- 
tavlus, 
the of 
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Cicero being informed 
the proſcription, attempted to make 
is eſcape, and might have ſucceeded, 
he had uſed ſufficient diſpatch ; but 
eing overtaken by a party of ſoldiers, 
wer the command of Popilius Lae- 
as, a centurion, whom Cicero had 
rnerly defended in a trial for parri- 
de, (whence Seneca calls him the cli- 
F t of Cicero, Tranquil. an. 15.), he 
emitted to his fate with great forti- 
„e.. Popilius cut off his head, and 
git hand, which had written the 
Wppics, and carried them to Anto- 
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0 pleaſe Antony, Plutarch. in Cic.; 


Ee 


ny, who then happened to be ſitting 
in the forum. Antony greatly rejoi- 
ced at the death of Cicero, liberally 
rewarded the centurion, and ordered 
the head and hand to be fixed on the 
roſtra, Appian. B. C. p. 600. & 601. 
Plutarch relates ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces concerning the death of Cicero dif- 
ferently. He ſays, that the ſoldiers 
were commanded by Herennius, a 
centurion, and Popilius, a tribune ; 
that Herennius cut off Cicero's head 
by Antony's command, and his hands 


alſo, with which his Philippics had 


been written; and that Antony, when 
theſe members were brought to him, 
ſaid, „Now, let there be an end of 
our proſcriptions,” in Cic. p. 885.; 
but in another place, Plutarch ſays, 
that Antony ordered only the head 
and right hand to be cut off, in Anton. 
P. 894. So the epitomiſer of Livy, 
who calls Popilius a legionary ſoldier, 
and writes thus: Cicerontis—caput quo- 
que cum dextra manu in roftris pofitum 


, Epit. 120. So alſo Valerius Maxi- 


mus, 5, 3, 4. But in a fragment of 
Livy, preſerved by the elder Seneca, 
the head of Cicero is ſaid to have been 
fixed on the roſtra, between his two 
hands, Senec. Suafor. 6. Cremuti- 
us Cordus however, as quoted by 
the ſame author, mentions only the 
right hand, 45. So Juvenal, alluding 
to this fact, Ingenio manus eft et cer- 
vi caeſa, 10, 120. Fulvia, the wife 
of Antony, is ſaid to have inſulted 
the head of Cicero in a ſhocking man- 
ner, pulling out the tongue, and pier- 
cing it with a hair bodkin, Dio, 47, 
8. Cicero was killed in his villa 
near Cajeta, on the 7th December, 
in the 64th year of his age. His 
death is ſaid to have been Breboded 
in a remarkable manner by crows, 
Appian. et Plutarch. ib. Val. Max. 1, 
1 The ancient authors ſeem to labour 
for expreſſions to deplore the fate of 
Cicero, and moſt of them to deteſt 
the cruelty of Antony; thus, Alu- 
lit una dies avi decus, idaquæ luctu Con- 

ticuit 
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ticuit Latiae triflis facundia lingune, — 
Publica vox ſaevis (al ci pig, aecternùm 
abmutuit armis, Corn. Sever. apud Se— 
nec. Suaſor 6. Crvitas lacrimas tenere 
non. potuit, quum reciſum Ciceronis caput 
in illis ſuis roftris videretur, Flor. 4, 6. 
Caclerorum Iuflus privatos luftus excita- 
verunt, ill una communem, Cordus a- 
pud Senec. ib. Velleius Paterculus, 
after narrating the murder of Cicero, 
addreſles a pathetic apoſtrophe to An- 
tony; Nihil tamen egifll;, M. Antoni, 
merceilem caelgſbiſſimi oris, et clariſſimi 
abſcifſi mmerando, (ſe. Popilio Lacna- 
ti,) &, Jivit, vivetgue per omnium 
facculorum memoriam e Omniſque poſteritas 
Hims in ie ſeripta mirabitur, tuum in eum 
fattum execrabitur, ciliuſgue in mundo 
genus hominnum, quam hujus nomen cadet, 
2, 66, Livy ſays of Cicero, Vir mag- 
nut, acer, memorabilis fuit, et in cujus 
kaudes fequendas Cicerone laudatore opus 
Furrit. apud Senec. ibid. Add. Plin, 
10, 30, ſ. 31. Valerius above all juit- 
ly execratcs the ingratitude of Popili- 
us, 5, 34. Cicero perhaps defended 
Popilius, though he knew him to be 
guilty. If fo, the return he met with 
is remarkable. It is more worthy of no- 
rice, that Cicero, ſpeaking of Antony's 
grandfather, whole fate was very ſimi— 
lar to his own, ſays to Antony, 
(though abſent), Acerbiſ/omum ejus diem 
Hapremum malim, quam J.. Cinnae domt- 
num, a quo tle crucleliſimè oft interſec- 
tut, Phil. 1, 14. 

Cicero, as to his perſon, was tall 
and ſlender, with a long and ſmall 


neck, D rocgrum et tenue collum), Cie. 


Br. 91. but his appearance was grace- 
ful, (wecora facies), Senec. Suaſor. 6. 

le was naturally of a weak conlt1- 
tution, but ſtreugthened it to much 
by care and temperance, that he en- 
joycd health and vigour to the laſt, 
4 When attacked by any flight in— 
diſpoſition, his uſual remedy was ab— 
Kmencc, Cic. Fam. 7, 26. 

Cicero. had a great number of fine 
Moufes in different parts of Itcly, ſome 
reckon up eighteen, all built or pur— 
chaſed by himſelf, except the family 


ſeat at Arpinum. Theſe, on ace 
of their elegant ſtructure and pleaſyy 
ſituation, he calls the eyes or the bequi, 
of Italy, (oceLLos /taliae), Cic. Au 
16, 3, & 6. Elis favourite villas wer 
thoſe of Luſculum, Antium, Afar, 
Formiae, Camae, Puteöli, and Pon, 
Peii, all of them large enough for t, 
reception, not only of his own fail 
but of his friends and gueſts. Beſils 
theſe, he had ſeveral ſmall inns (ide. 
ſiöla) or reſting places, in paſſing fron 
one villa to another, Cie. Att. 14, 6, 
Cicero's revenues mult have been vere 
conſiderable to enable him to build ar! 
ſupport ſo many great houſes. As hi 
paternal fortune was but ſmall, the 
ſources from which he derived his fund; 
were, the emoluments of his public q. 
fices, the preſents of his clients, and 
the legacies left him by his friend; 
which laſt, he himſelf informs us, + 
mounted to near 200,000 l. /anpl 
H. S. ducenties ), Phil. 2, 16. The tum. 
ture of Cicero's houſes was {uitahle 
to their elegance. There was a cedar 
table of his remaining in Pliny's time, 
ſaid to have been the firſt of the kind 
in Rome, and to have colt about L.% 
(H. S. X.), Plin. 13, 15, & 16. If 
theſe expences Cicero was often ino. 
ved in pecumary difficulties, Vd. I, 
ad Att. paſſim. 
Cicero's moral character, thong 
cenſured by his enemies, Qi 12, 
1, 14. was on the whole irreproict 
able. His ruling paſſion was the lox 
of glory, Cic. Ati. 1, 15. el 2, 17. Fax. 
9, 14. Arch. 11. Mil. 35. He wa 
blamed for his vanity, and for boailing 
too frequently of the actions which | 
performed in his conſulſhip, 2, 3% 
12. But, as Quinctilian obſerven! 
ſeldom did this without reaſon ; el 
to repel calumny, or to vindicate h 
conduct when attacked, 11, 1, 17: Þ 
he himſelf ſays, Dom. 35, & 36. Ha 
KRefp. 8. He was alſo accuſed of tim 
dity, which charge he allows to be ft 
Fam. 6, I 4+ Att. 13, 37. but, by 0 
of explanation, adds, that he was g 
timid in encountering dange!s, wy 
trcters 


reſeeing them; which, as b hw 
uſtly obſerves, he confirmed by many 
arts of his conduct, and chiefly by his 
feath, 12, 1, 17. But Quinctilian carries 
i eulogium too far, when he repreſents 

-ero as a perfect patriot, {Nec Mar- 
Tullio defuiſſe video in ulla parte civis 
uni voluntatem), ib. 16. Unfortu— 
puely there are too many inſtances on 
cord of his mean compliance to thoſe 
n power, which ought to be aſcribed 

hefly to his timidity. Hence the 
harp repartee of Laberius, the writer 

f farces, (mimographus), to Cicero; 
cho one day obſerving Laberius ſcek- 
ng for a ſeat in the theatre, ſaid to 
im while paſſing by, © I ſhould give 
You a ſeat, if I were not ſtraitened for 
dom, (nift auguſte ſcderem) . It is 
wonder you are ſtraitencd for room, 
ays Laberius, when you uſe to fit on 
wo ſtools,” (mirum ſi auguſte ſedes, qui 
es duabus ſellis ſeclere), alluding to Ci- 
eros profeſſions of friendſhip both to 
ompey and Cacfar, while he was fin- 
erely attached to neither, Senec. Con- 
rov. 3, 18.3 Macrob. Sat. 2, 4.—Cice- 
0 was apt to be too much elated in 
roſperity, and dejected in adverſity, 
enec. Fug /. G.; Brut. ad Cic. 4. 

But Cicero is chiefly to be admired, 
ot merely as a ſtateſman, but as an 
rator, a man of genius, and a ſcholar, 
n all which, taken together, he has 
eriaps never been equalled, His in- 
ultry in ſtudy amidit ſo many public 
nd private engagements is aſtoniſhing, 
atvilus, his contemporary, in thank- 
iz him for ſome favour, addreſſes him 
bus, Diſertiſſime Romuli nepotum, Duct 
* quatgue fuere, Qucique poſt aliis er uni 
ann, Kc. 47.; and Julius Cayſar 
ud, that Cicero had acquired a laure! 
uperior to that of all triumphs, in as 
nuch as it was more glorious to have 
ended the fame of Roman genius, 
kan to have cularged the limits of the 
Mpire, (quanto plus oft ingenii Romani 
rminos in tantum promoviſſe, quam impe- 
10, Plin. 7, 30. During the domi— 
on of the Triumviri and of Auguſtus, 
was faſhionable among the ſlatterers 
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of power to diſparage the merit of Ci- 
cero, ( adulatores praeſentis potentiae non 
reſponſurum invaſerunt), Quinctil. 12, 
10, 13. The only writer of that pe- 
riod who ſpeaks of Cicero with reſpect, 
is Livy. Virgil and Horace do not ſo 
much as mention his name. Virgil is 
ſuppoſed to have him in view when he 
yields the ſuperiority of eloquence to 
the Greeks, (Drabunt cauſas meliur, ſe. 
alii, nempe Graect), Aen. 6, 849. But 
ſucceeding authors do Cicero ample 
juſtice. Quinctilian compares him with 
Demoſthenes, and ſeems, on the whole, 
to give Cicero the preference, 10, 1, 
105, &c. He calls him Optimus auctor 
ac magiſter eloquentiae, 5, 11, 17. Lati- 
nae eloguentiae princeps, 6, 3, 1. Caeleſlis 
in dicendo vir, 1C, 2, 18. In omnibus e- 
minenti/jimus, 12, 10, 12. Nam mibi vi- 
detur AT. Tullius effinxiſe vim Demgſthe- 
I's, copiam Pluions, Jucunditatem Lſacra- 
tis, 10, I, 108. Duare non immo ritd ab 
hominibus actulit ſuae REGNARE IN JUDICIIS 
dictus eft ; apud pofteros vero id conſecutus, 
ut jam non hominis nomen, ſed eloquentiae 
habeatur. Hunc igitur ſpedtemus, fo pro- 
Poſitum nobis fit exemplum ; ille ſe profeciſſe 


ſciat, cui Cicero valde placebit, ib. 112. 


Lucan calls him, Romani maximus autor 


elaquii, 7, 62, There were, however, 
many who cenſured Cicero's diction, 
as looſe and languid, tumid and exu- 
berant, Quindil. 9, 4, 1. 12, 1, 22. et 
12, 10, I2.; Dial. de Orat. 18, & 22. 
Hence CicksOMASHTIx, git, the name 
of a book written by one Lary,' 8 La- 
cinius, againſt the ſtyle of Cicero, Gell, 

17, I. | 
None of Cicero's hiſtorical compoſi- 
tions remain, nor of his poems, but de- 
tached paſllages in different parts of his 
works, which are far from being defti- 
tute of merit. Hence Plutarch ranks 
him ameng the moſt eminent of the 
Roman poets, in Cic. But as he was 
greatly inferior to the poets of the ſue- 
ceeding age, and did not polith his 
poems with ſufficient care, a few bad 
lines being picked out and turned into 
ridicule, ſerved to diſcredit all the reſt; 
whence Quinctilian fays, Inu carminibus 
utnman 
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utinam peperciſſet, quae non defitrunt car- 
pere maligni, 11, 1, 24. Thus Martial, 
| ſpeaking of a bad poet, Carmina quod 
feribis, Mufis et Apolline nullo (1. e. invi- 
2 (ſc. vitium) Ciceronis habes, 2, 
3. 
Put of all Cicero's works his philo- 
ſophical writings are the moſt uſeful ; 
in which, though he explains and ſup- 
pus the opinions of all the different 
es, yet he in private approved the 
doctrine of the Academics, who af- 
firmed nothing for certain, but ſatisfied 
themſelves with embracing, after a care- 
ful inveſtigation, what appeared moſt 
probable, Cic. Acad. 4, 3, & 4. Tuſc. 1, 
9 Orat. fin. The practice of the Aca- 
emics of diſputing for and againſt 
every opinion, {de omnibus rebus in con- 
trarias partes diſſerend;,) was particular- 
ly uſeful to an orator, in teaching him 
to ſpeak readily on all ſubjects, Cir. 
Tuſc. 2, 3. Cicero therefore called it 
the © Parent of elegance and copiouſ- 
neſs,” and often declared, “ that he 
owed whatever eloquence he had, not 
ſo much to the ſchools of rhetoricians, 
as to the walks of the Academy,” 
Ego autem fateor, me oratorem, fi mods 
im, aut eltam quicunque ſim, non es Rhe- 
forum officints, ſed ex Academiae fpatiis ex- 
titi/ſe, Cic. Orat. 3. Non tantum ſe debere 
ſcholis rhetorum, quantum Academiae ſpa- 
tits, frequenter 775 teſlatus eft, Quinctil. 12, 
2, 23. Le philoſophis plurimum ſe traxiſſe 
eloquentiae, Id. 10, 1, 81. Dicendi facul- 
tai m ex intimis ſapientiae fontibus fluere, 1 2, 
2, 6.) From the ſcepticiſm of the Aca- 
demic philoſophy Cicero perhaps partly 
derived that want of deciſion which was 
diſcoverable in ſeveral parts of his con- 
duct, | 
Cicero was as diſtinguiſhed for his 
wit as for his eloquence. Several ſpu- 
rious collections of his ſayings were 
handed about in his own lifetime, Cic. 
Fum. 7, 32. et g. 16. till his friend Tre- 
bonius, after he had been conſul, 
thought it worth while to publiſh a ge- 
nuine edition of them, in a volume 
which he addreſſed to Cicero himſelf, 
ib, 15, 21. Caeſar alſo, after he be- 


might inſert them among his Apo. 


came maſter of the ſtate, gave orden 
to his friends to report to him the wi, 
ty ſayings which happened to drop 
from Cicero in their company, that he 


thegms, ib. 9, 16. But the moſt con. 
plete collection of Cicero's ſayings wa 
publiſhed after his death by Tiro, hi 
freedman, or by ſome other perſon, i 
three books; who, it ſeems, hey 
more ſolicitude to compile all that o 
curred, than judgment to make a pro. 
per ſelection, Quinctil. 6, 3, 5. Now 
of theſe books are now. extant, 

N. Tullius Cictro, M. F. the ſon d 
the orator by Terentia; born in the 
year before his father was conſul, a, 68, 
(JL. Caefare et C. Figulo Cofs.) Ci 
Att. 1, 2. commanded a wing of Pom. 
pey's horſe in the battle of Pharſali, 
where he was greatly applauded for hi 
courage, Cic. Off. 2, 13. He wiſhed 
to attend Caefar in his expedition to 
Spain, but his father would not age 
to that propoſal, Cic. Alt. 12, 7. a 
ſent him to Athens, with proper a. 
tendants, to ſtudy philoſophy under 
Cratippus, ib. 32, 52, & 53, Of. 1,1, 
Here he remained till after the death 
of Cacſar, when he joined Brutus, who 
made him one of his lieutenants, and 
wrote his father a very flattering account 
ot his abilities and conduct, ad Brut.2,3 
which was confirmed by Lentulus, Ci. 
Fam. 12, 14. and Trebonius, ib. 16. and 
by the ſon's own letters to his father 
Cic. Ait. 14, 7, 15, 16, & 17. but none 
of theſe now remain. Young Cicery, 
with the troops which he commanded 
in Macedonia, completely defeated C 
Antonius, and took him priſoner, Pi 
tarch. in Brut. et Cic. ad Brut. 2,7. 
After the battle of Philippi and tk 
death of Brutus, he made his eſcape !0 
Sex. Pompeius; and after Pompey 
treaty with the triumvirate, returic 
to Rome, Apptan. p. 619, 672, & 71} 
Cicero now, having nothing to do 
ſunk into a life of indolence and ple 
ſure, and the intemperace love of will 
Plin. 14, 22. He afterwards, howeve 
was made augur, Appian. p. 619: dt 


coul 


C 1e 
aful, (Vid. Ocravius, ) and at laſt 
oconſul of Aſia, or, as Appian ſays, 
Syria, ib. after which we read no- 
ing more concerning him. He 1s 
4 to have had nothing of his father's 
ius, but his wit and politeneſs, (ur- 
iritatem,) Senec. Suaſor. 6. There 
e ſtill extant two letters of his to Ti- 
„ when he was about nineteen years 
d, the former of which gives us a 
ry favourable ſpecimen both of his 
lpolitions a abilities, Cic. Fam. 16, 
„ & 25. . 

9, ne Cictro, the brother of 
e orator ; after his practorſhip, a. 
12. ſucceeded Flaccus as governor 
Aſia, Cic. Flac. 14. Fam. 1, 28. ; 
here he continued for three years, 
t did not gain great reputation by 
s conduct, In the third year of his 
orernment, he received from his bro- 
ter an admirable letter of advice, Cic. 
). Fr. 1, 1. He afterwards diſtin- 
uiſhed himſelf as one of Caeſar's lieu- 
nants in Gaul, Vid. CAESAR, p. 59. 
e left Cacſar to accompany his bro- 
ther to Cilicia, as one of his lieute- 
ants, Cic. Fam. 15, 4. In the civil 
ar he joined Pompey, contrary to 
s brother's advice, Cic. Att. , 1, 
6. But after the battle of Pharſa- 
„ he and his ſon, in order to make 
cir peace with Caeſar, baſely threw 
| the blame on Cicero, Cr. Att. 11, 
9, Ke. who on the contrary acted 
th great generoſity to them, ib. 
ey were both with Cicero at his 
ulculan villa, when they received the 
counts of their being proſcribed by 
e Triumvirate. They might. have 
aped, had they inſtantly fled; but 
wuintus and his ſon returned to 
ome, to furniſh themſelves with mo- 
and other neceſſaries. Here they 
tre overtaken by Antony's emiſſaries. 
ve ſon was found out firſt ; who, 
rous to preſerve his father, nobly 
uled to diſcover the place of his 
ncealment. But the ſoldiers inſtant- 
putting him to the rack, the father, 
 relcue his ſon from torture, burſt 
m bis hiding place, and voluntarily 
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ſurrendered himſelf, making no other 
requeſt to his executioners, than to be 
difpatched firſt, The ſon urged the 
ſame petition; ſo that the aſſaſſins, 
to ſatisfy both, taking them apart, 
killed them according to agreement at 
the ſame time, Dio, 47, 10.; Appian. 
P. 6o1. ; Plutarch. in Cic. fin, 

C1CERONES pueri, young Marcus 
and Quintus, the ſons of Cicero and 
of his brother, whom Cicero carried 
with him to Cilicia, Cic. Fam. 2, 17. 

C1CERRUS, a buffoon deſcribed by 
Horace, Sat. 1, 5, 51. | 

Cid ra, an uſurer, Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 
175. 

CiIxiun genus, an opulent family 
or clan in Etruria, Liv. 10, 3. 

C1MON, -6nzs, the ſon of Miltiades, 
an illuſtrious Athenian general, who 
defeated the Perſians in ſeveral en- 
gagements, (G. 466.), no leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed for his liberality than valour, 
Nep. 5, 4.; Cic. /. 2, 18. 

MN. CINCIUS Alimento, a tribune 
of the commons at Rome, who got a 
law paſled, a. u. 549, called Lex Cin- 
CIA, prohibiting any one to receive 
from a client money or preſents of 
any kind, Cic. Sen. 4.; Tacit. Ann. 
11, Te 

CixcixxArus, @ firname of the 
Cent Quintia vel Quinta ; vid. Quin- 
TIES. 

CIS EAS, e, the miniſter and fa- 
vourite general of Pyrrhus, (G. 231.) 

CINNA, a ſirname of ſeveral Ro- 
man gentes or clans, particularly of the 
gens Cornelia. | 


L. Cornelius CLNNA, firſt diſtinguiſh- | 


ed himſelf as a lieutenant- general in the 


Social or Italic war, after his praetor-. 


ſhip, Ci. Font. 15. He was conſul with 
Cn. Octavivs, a. u. 664, the year after 
Sulla and Q. Pompeius were conſuls, 
Sulla, knowing Cinna to be inimical 
to him, before he ſet out to the war 
againſt Mithridates, obliged him to 
{wear that he would do nothing a» 
gainſt his intereſt in his abſence. But 
no ſooner was Sulla gone, than Cin- 
na openly avowed his enmity to Sulla, 
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CIN 
He propoſed a law, © That the Tta- 
hans, who had lately been made citi- 
zens, ſhould be diſtributed through all 
the thirty-five tribes,” inſtead of vo- 
ting in eight ſeparate tribes by them- 
ſelves, Vell. 2, 20.; being bribed, as 


was ſuppoſed, with zoo talents, Ap- 


pian, B. C. 1. p. 389. This was violently 
oppoſed by Octavius and the Patrici- 
ans, who expelled Cinna from the ci- 
ty, after a bloody conteſt, to which 
Cicero alludes, Sext. 36. deprived him 
of his office, and elected Merüla con- 
ſul in his room. 
joined by Sertorius and Carbo, raiſed 
forces in different parts of Italy; and 
having recalled Marius and the other 
exiles, advanced againſt the city with 
a great army in ſour diviſions. Several 


bloody contefts took place before the 


walls, ib. et Liv. Epit. 79. At laft 
Octavius and the ſenate were forced 
to ſubmit, and receive Cinna into the 
city. Marius ſtopped at the gates, 
on pretext, that being an exile, he 
could not enter the city, till the de- 
cree of his baniſhment was reverſed. 
Cinna inſtantly ſummoned an affembly 
for this purpoſe ; but Marius waiting 
only till three or four tribes gave their 
votes, entered the city, as if taken by 
ſtorm, Plutarch. in Mar. p. 431. Cin- 
na and Marius made a horrible maſſa- 
cre of their enemies, vid. Marius. 
Liv. Epit. 80. Vell. 2, 22.3 Cic. 
Phil. 1, 14.3 Tufe. 5, 9.; Flor. 3, 
21, 13. Appian. p. 391, &c. Cinna, 
without any formality of election, (2%. 
lis comitiis habitis), declared himſelf and 
Marius conſuls for the next year. Ma- 
rius having died in the firſt month, 
Cinna nominated in his ſtcad Valerius 
Flaccus, whom he ſent into Alia with 
two legions, to ſuperſede Sulla in the 
command of the war againſt Mithri- 
dates. But Flaccus being Killed by 
Fimbria, (2. v.) his quaeſtor, Cinna 
choſe Carbo as his colleague in the con- 
ſulate for the two next years, Liv. 
Epit. 83. Cinna, when conſul for the 
fourth time, gave his daughter Corne- 
lia in marriage to Julius Caeſar, Sue, 
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But Cinna, being. 


Ad Cinnas MWarioſque vents, you come 


CIN 
Caeſ. 1. During the dominion gf 
Cinna in Italy, moſt of the noþjliy 
fled to Sulla ; who having now con. 
pletely vanquiſhed Mithridates, and hz, 
ving forced the two legions under Fin, 
bria to join him, was preparing to re. 
turn with his victorious army into |. 
taly, azainſt his enemies. Cinna and 
Carbo made the moit vigorous effons 
to oppole him, Liv. Epit. 83. But 
before the arrival of Sulla, Cinna wx 
cut off in a mutiny of his ſoldiers a 
Ancona; (weir dignior, qui arbitriy wie 
trum moreretur, quan tracundid miliim, 
de quo vere dici poleft, auſum cum, qua 
nemo auderet bonus, perfeciſe quae a nl. 
lo niſi a fortifjimo perfiet pofſent ), Vel 
2, 24. Thus Lucan, Sylla potent, Ala. 


riſque ferox, et Cinna cruentus, 4, $21, 


to be ranked with Cinna and Marins, 
th. 2, 546. Cinna nimio potent, Cie. 
Phil. 2, 42. Hence Cinnae ſarvitia, 
Cic. N. D. 3, 32. C1NNANUM . 
pus, Cic. Red. in Senat. 4. Cinnan 
temports iniquitas, ib. 31. Cum per tri 
ennium, Cinmanae Mariandeque parte 
Italiam ol ſidlerent, the party of Cium 
and Marius, Yell. 2, 24. 
CINN AX, an excellent poet, Fig. 
Aen. , 35. who took nine years to 
write a poem, called SMyrNA, Cl. 
89. (al. 92.) to which Horace is ſup- 
poſed to allude in his advice to au- 
thors, to keep their works by them 
for nine years, (nonumque prematur it 
annum), Art. P. 388. et ibi Schobafe 
Cinna is ſaid to have been rather ob- 
ſoure, Martial. 10, 21, 4.; and in 
ſome places alſo obſcene, Ovid. Tri. 2 
435. None of his works now remain. 
Some take him to have been the lame 
with C. Helvius Cinna, a tribune, who 
was toru in pieces by the mob, 
through miſtake, at the funeral ot 
Cacſar, Suet. Caef. 8 5.; Val. Max. 9 
9. 2.3 Appian. B. C. 2, 521.; becauſe 
Plutarch calls him a poet, in brit 5. 
993. et in Cacſ. 740. But they ſcen 
to have been different perſons. 

CixnAMUs, a barber at Rome, 


made an eques by the favour of his 
millrets; 


treſs ; but having diſſipated his for- 
ane, became bankrupt, and an exile, 
ſartial. 75 63. c 

CinyrAS, ae, a king of Cyprus, 
ho built a temple to Venus at Pa- 


riet of which was Thamyris, a Ci- 

I'cian ; but his poſterity reſigned that 

lice, and one of the royal family 

as always elected. Hence Cixyr 4- 

pts, 4% a ſon or deſcendant of Ci- 

iras, Tac. Hiſt. 2, 3. 

'CIPLUS, we! Capius, a complai- 

Ct huſband, who would affect to nod 

hile his wife indulged her amours. 

But a ſlave coming into the room 

hile he was in one of theſe obliging 

umbers, and attempting to carry off 
 faggon that ſtood on the table, Sir- 
ih, ſays he, Nox oMNIBUS DORMIO, 
do not fleep to all, Feſtus in Nox. 

Cic. Fam. 7, 24. 

Cievs, a Roman, on whoſe fore- 
ad two horns are {uid to have grown, 
hich an Haruſpex declared was an 
mblem of ſovereignty, and that if he 
ntered the city, he ſhould become 
king of it; on which account he ne- 
er went within the walls, Ovid. Mil. 
5, $65, —622. 

Cixce, es, the daughter of Sol, or 
tan, (Titãnis, its, voc. Titani, 
Did. Met. 14, 14.) a famous ſorcereſs. 
6.375.) | 
Cik1s, i, f. a name given to Scylla, 
he daughter of Niſus, when- changed 
ito a bird, Ovid. Met. 8, 150. 
Cisp1vs, a tribune, who coming to 
lift his colleague Fabricius, on the 
ay on which the law about recalling 
icero from baniſhment was to be pro- 
pled, was attacked by Clodius, and 
Inven from the forum with great 
laughter, Cic. Sext. 35. poſt red. in 
jm. 8. Cicero afterwards defended 
Im in a trial with much earncllneſs, 
am multi lacrimis), but without ſuc- 
ds, Cic. Planc. 31. 
Cisszus, (in two ſyllables), -eos, a 
Ig of Thrace ; the father of Heci- 
cho is hence called Ci, dle, 
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hos, where was an oracle, the tirſt- 
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the daughter of Ciſſeus, J'irg. Aen. 
7, 320. et 10, 705. 

CLarAinus, an illuſtrious gram- 
marian, Senec. Ep. 66.; Martial. 10, 
21. 

CLAUDIA vel Cronia gens, an 
ancient and noble clan at Rome, di- 
vided into ſeveral branches or families, 
ſome of which were of patrician rank, 
as the Nerones, Pulchri, &c. others ple- 
beian, as the MaRCELLI, Suct. Tib. I.; 
Cic. Or. 1, 38.; Aſcon. in Cir. pro 
Scaur. The Gens Claudia originated 
from one a CLavsvs, a chicf of 
the Sabines; who being cbliged to 


leave his country by a domeſtic ſedi. - 


tion, came to Rome from Regi/lum, 
with a great body of his clients, Liv. 
2, 16. (Servius fays $000, in Virg. 
Aen. 7. 706.) about hve years after the 
expulſion of the Kings. They were 
admitted into the freedom of the ſtate, 
and lands aſſigned to them beyond the 
Anio. Their number being after— 


wards encreaſed by new acceſſions from 


the fame country, they were called 
The old Claudian Tribe, Atta Clau- 
ſus got the name of Arrius CLav- 
pivs, and being choſen into the ſe— 
nate, hecame one of the chief men in 
the ſtate, Liv. ib. Virgil aſeribes the 
origin of both the Claudian tribe and 
Gens to Clauſus, a Sabine chief, who 
came to the aſſiſtance of Turnus againſt 
Aeneas, (Claudia nunc a qus diffunditur 
et tribus et gens), Aen. 7, 708. Sucto- 
nius ſays, that the patrician branch of 
the gens Claudia came originally from 
Regilli, (v. -us, v. um), acity of the 
Sabines; but is uncertain about the 
time of its removal to Rome, whether 
in the time of Romulus, by the advice 
of Titus Tatius, or of Atta Claudius, 
the chief of the clan, about ſix years 
after the expulſion of the kings, T15. 1. 
Dionyſius agrees with Livy as to the 
time when the Claudii came to Rome, 
(Valerio quartum et Lucretio iterum Coff. 
a. u. 250), and makes their number 
amount to 5000 men that could bear 
arms, l. 5, p. 308. 80 Plutarch, in 
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Poplicola, p. 108. The patrician 
branch of this clan, ( Patricia gens Clau- 
dia), from which the Emperor Tibe- 


rius was deſcended, is faid to have ob- 


tained twenty-eight conſulſhips, five 
dictatorſhips, ſeven cenſorſhips, ſeven 
triumphs, and two ovations, Suet. ib. 
This family is ſaid to have rejected by 
joint conſent, the ſirname of Lucius, 


becauſe two diſtinguiſhed by that ſir- 


name had been condemned for capital 
crimes, ib. But this muit be under— 
food only of the patrician branch. 
For we find a L. Claudius mentioned, 
Cic. Har. R. 6.; and Liv. 41, 21.— 
The gens Claudia was always remark- 
able for ſupporting the privileges of 
the patricians, ( maje/tatis patrum þro- 
pugnatrix), Liv. 6, 41. and mimical to 
the rights of the plcbcians, ( inimica ple- 
Bi), Id. , 34 with the fingle excep- 
tion of P. Claudius or Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, Suet. T ib. 2. whence 
Tacitus ſays of Tiberius, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed the pride always inherent in 
the Claudian family, ( vetere atque infi- 
ta Claudiae fanutiae ſuperbia), Ann. 1, 
4- adj. CLaupius & CLAUDIA- 
NUS; thus, Claudiar manus, the hands, 


i. e. the ſtrength or force of the Clau- 


dian family, put for the CLavpi, al- 
luding to the Repſons of Auguſtus, 
Hor. Od. 4, 4, 73. vid. Nero. Claus 
diana caflra, the camp of Claudius, 
Liv. 23, 31, 39, & 48, firſt fortified 
by Claudius Marcellus, id. 17.; and 
kept up ſor ſeveral years; whence it 
retained his name, J. iv. 25, 22, 
Appius CLAUDIUS being made 
conſul, a. 259, ſhewed himſelf a keen 
ſupporter of the power of the ſenate, 
and inimical to the plebeians, I. Iv. 2, 
21,—28. He advited the patriciaus 
to baffle the power of the tribunes 
by procuring one or more of their 
number to iuterpoſe their negative a- 
gainſt the reſt, i. 44. 
Ab. CLavpivs, the ſan of the for- 
mer, conſul a. 282, was as holiile to 
the plebeians as his father, and ſtill 
more hated by them, Liv. 2, 56. 
He had a violent conteſt with the tri- 


bunes Volero and Laetorius, to pf. 
vent the palling of a law, that the 
plebe ian magiſtrates ſhould be created 
at. the Comitia Tributa; but without 
ſucceſs, ib, et 57. Being ſent again} 
the Volſci with an army, he treated 
his ſoldiers with great ſeverity, i. ;8,, 
on which account they {ſhowed the 
utmoit ſtubbornneſs, and even ſuffer; 
themſelves to be defeated by the ene. 
my. ib. 59. Appius puniſhed then 
with extreme rigour, ib, Next year 
two of the tribunes raiſed a crimin; 
proſecution again{ him before the po. 
ple, (diem ei dixere.) Appius once 
picaded his cauſc, not in the tone of a 
criminal, but with the haughtineſs of 
an accuſer, (accuſatorio ſpiritu), and 
io ſtruck the tribunes and people hy 
his firmneſs, that they voluntarily ad. 
journed his trial to another day. Ap. 
pius, however, died of a diſcaſe before 
the day of adjournment ( prodida din) 
arrived, ib. 61. 

C. CLAUDIUS, the ſen of 4. 
pins, conſul a. 294. was as ftrady a 
lus father in ſupporting the cauſe of 
the nobility, but more moderate, I. 
3. 15, & 35. Having loſt his co 
league P. Valerius, who was E ed u 
quelling an inſurrection of the ſaves ul- 
der Herdonius, ib. 18. be got I. Quin 
tius Cincinnatus choſen in his Kea, 
ib. 19. He Rood candidate for tis 
Decemvirate, the ſecond year alte 
the inftitution of that office, but vi 
diſappointed by the intrigues vt d 
nephew ( fratris fili!) Appius, ib, J.. 
Afterwards, however, when App 
was impcached, he intereſted hivalel 
warmly in his favour, though willws! 
luccclis, il. 58. When the tribune 
urged the palling of a law, that ot 
of che conſuls thould be cholen 10 
the plebcians,” Caius gave bis . 
nion, „ that the conſuls ſhould u. 
force of arms againſt them, (%“ 
armaZat in tribuncs) ; but this was pI 
vented by the expedient of crealils 
initead of conſais, military tribe 
with conſular power, Liv. 4, G. 

Apfius CLAUDIUS, we chict 


Il 


CLA 


e decemvirs, (called REcilLAixus, 
gurt. Tib. 2. from Regillum, the an- 
ent country of the Claudii, Ziv. 3, 
g.] He was conſul ele&, a. 3zot, 
A 303,) when the decemvĩri were firſt 
reated, Liv. 3, 33. After it was de- 
ermined that decemvirs, inſtead of 
anſuls, ſhould be created for a ſecond 
Year, ſeveral of the chief men in the 
ate declared themſelves candidates. 
ppius Claudius took uncommon pains 
bo ingratiate himſelf with the people. 
hough the youngelt of his colleagues, 
e was appointed to preſide at the elec- 
ons, that he might not return him- 
af; which no one had ever done, ex- 
ept the tribunes of the commons, aad 
hat by a very hurtful precedent. But 
Appius having, by his addreſs, ſet 
ide the moſt reſpectable candidates, 
mong the reſt his own uncle, got per- 
ons of a very inferior character, ( ne- 
aquam ſplendore vitae pares), to be 
holen, and himſelf among the firſt, 26. 
5- Appius having procured the con- 
urrence of his new colleagues, hence- 
rth did every thing according to his 
un pleaſure, ib. 36. But his crimi- 
a paſſion for Virginia ſoon put a pe- 
od to his power and his life. Being 
veſted of his office, and thrown in- 
priſon, he killed himſelf, i. 57, & 
. (G. 215, & 216.) | 

Appius CLaupius Crafſus, the ſon 
| the decemvir, one of the military 
bunes with conſular authority, a. 331, 
Iv 4, 70 and praefect of the city, 
+36, He ſhewed the ſame hatred 
panit the tribunes and plebeians that 
anceſtors had done, 1. 36. 

fpius CLAUDIUS, the decem- 
rs grandſon, and the youngeſt ſena- 
n 2. 339, adviſed the ſenate to fol- 
W the counſel of his anceſtor, the 
I Appius Claudius, to baffle the 
wer of the tribunes by the protelts 
their colleagues, Liv. 4, 48. When 
litary tribune, a. 352, Liv. 5, 1. he 
de a noble ſpeech, to perſuade the 


in winter, ib. 3.—7. with ſucceſs, 
When Veji was about to be taken, 


„ 


ple not to diſcontinue the ſiege of 


LA 


he gave it as his opinion in the ſenate, 
“% That the money arifing from the 
plunder of that city ſhould be reduced 
into the public treaſury ;”” but this ad- 
vice was not followed, ih. 20. Appius 
keenly oppoſed the law for electing 
one of the conſuls from among the ple- 
beians, Liv. 6, 40. but without eflect, 
ib. 42. He was made dictator, a. 393, 
Liv. 7, 6. and conſul with Camillus, 
a. 405, ib. 24. in which office he died, 
il. 25. 

Ap. CLAUDIUS, cenſor with C. 
Plautius, a. 442, who paved the road 
named from him Via Area, Cic. Mil. 
7. and firſt brought an aquaeduct into 
the city, hence called Aqua Claudia, 
Liv. 9, 29. His colleague having re- 
ſigned his office on account of * ſcan- 
dal and odium incurred from their im- 
proper choice of ſenators, ib. et 39. 
Appius from an inflexibility of temper 
long inherent in his family, retained 
the cenſorſhip alone. Appius is ſaid 
firſt to have diſgraced the ſenate, by 
chuſing into it the ſons of freed men, 
( litertinorum filis lectis), Liv. , 46. 
(Vid. R. A. p. 6.) The tribunes at- 
tempted to force Appius to lay down 
the cenſorſhip, ib. 33. but without ef- 
fect, ib. 34. — He was made conſul 
a. 446, ib. 42, interrex, a. 453, to pre- 
tide at the clection of conſuls, Liv. 10, 
11. when he would not admit plebeian 
candidates, Cic. Zr. 14. Being made 
conſul a fecond time, a. 456, Liv. 10, 
15. he was ſent againſt the Tuſcans 
and Samnites. At firſt he was unſuc- 
ceſsful, ib. 18. but afterwards gained 
a fignal victory, by the afliltance of 


his colleague Volumnius, ib. 19. The 


year after, being made praetor, ib. 22. 
he fought a ſecond battle againit the 
Samnites with equal ſucceſs, in the ter- 
ritory of Stella, (in agro, v. campo Stel- 
latt), where alſo he was aſſiſted by Vo- 
lumnius, now proconſul, ib. et 31. Ap- 
pius in his old age loſt his ſight; whence 
he is often called Appius CA cus, the 
Blind. His blindnets was conſidered as 
a puniſhment from heaven, for his ha. 
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ving, when cenſor, adviſed the Pinarian 
family to delegate their performance of 
the ſacred rites of Hercules to public 
ſlaves, Liv., 39. (R.4.314.) In conſe- 
quence of this misfortune, he withdrew 
| himſelf from all concern in public af- 
fairs; till hearing that a majority of 
the ſenators, gained hy the eloquence 
and preſents of Cineas, were inclined 
to make peace with Pyrrhus, he came 
into the ſenate, and- ſpoke with ſuch 
energy, that a decree was inſtantly paſſ- 
ed, according to his opinion,“ That 
the Romans would never make peace 
with Pyrrhus while he remained in Ita- 
ly,” (G. 232.), J. iv. Epit. 13.; Sen. 
6.; For. 1, 18. Cicero lays, that this 
happened only ſeven years after his ſe— 
cond conſulſhip, Sen. 6. But Cicero 
ſpeaks of Appius having borne public 
offices aſter being deprived of his fight, 
Cic. Tuſc. 5, 38. and that he poſſeſſed 


ſuch vigour of mind, that neither old 


age nor blindneſs prevented him from 


attending both to private and public 
bulineſs, i, et Sen. 11. Appius Clau- 
dius appears to have been a man of 
great abilities, but more diſtinguiſhed 
for the arts of peace than of war, Liv. 
9, 42. et 10, 22.3 Cic. Br. 14.3; Caecl. 
. ; 

"4s Cravnivs, the brother of Ap. 
Claudius Caccus, Gall. 17, 21.; Vicdor. 
de Illuſtr. vir. c. 37. conſul a. 489, in 
which year the firſt Punic war began, 
Liv. 31, l.; Plin. 33, 3. Solin. 1. Ap- 
pius was ſirnamed CAupx, becauſe 
he firſt perſuaded the Romans to fit 
out a fleet, ({ Romanis primus perſuaſit 
navem conſcendere; Caunzx ob hoc ipſum 
appeilatus, quia plurium tabularum contextus 
caudex apud antiquos appetlabatur ), Se- 
nec. de Brev. vit. 13. The Romans 
at that time were ignorant of ſhip-build- 
ing. They had nothing but open boats, 
made of rough planks, (ex tabulis craſ- 
ſioribus, Feſtus), called Naves caudica- 
riae, and in their firſt expedition to Si- 
cily borrowed ſhips from the people of 
Taremum, Locri, Elea, and Naples, 
Polyb. 1, 20. Appius having, by a 
bold ſtratagem, trauſported his troops 
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to Sicily, though the Carthaginizny 
were maſters at ſea, firſt defeated His, 
ro, the tyrant of Syracuſe, and the 
forced the Carthaginians to raiſe the 
ſiege of Meſsana, Polyb. 1, 11, & 1; 
Suctonius ſays, that Appius expelled 
them from Sicily, Til. 2. which vz 
not the caſe. Aurelius Victor exprel. 
ſes it more properly, Carthagininſy 


Maſſand expulit, c. 37. Hiero was ob. 


ed to him, Polyb. 1, 16. Claudius u 
the firſt Roman that triumphed vr; 
tranſmarine people, Sid. 6, 660.; Eur 
„ 

F. CLAUDIUS Pulcber, the ſon 
or grandſon of Ap. Caecus, Ci. Din, 
I, i6.; Gell. 10, 6. conſul a. u. 505 
Being ſent againſt the Carthaginant, 
before he engaged in battle, he ordered 
the omens to be conſulted by the feed. 
ing of chickens. When he was told 
that they would not cat, . Then, ſays 
he. let them drink,” and immediately 
ordered them to be thrown into the 
ſea, Having thus engaged contrary 
to the "auſpices, his fleet was defeated 
by the Carthagimans with great ſlaugl- 
ter, Cic. N. D. 2, 3. ; Div. 1, 16.8 
2, 8. ; Liv. Epit. 19.; Polyb. 1, 51 
Flor. 2, 2, 29. After this, being it 
called by the . ſenate, and ordered to 
name a dictator, he in derihon named 
M. Claudius Glicia, or Glycias, I 
ſecretary or viator, certainly a mat 
of mean rank, Liv. Epit. 19. ; Sit 
Tib, 2. Polybius ſays, that, after his r. 
turn, he was tried, and a heavy fue 
impoſed on him, 1, 52. 

App. CLAUDIUS Pulcher, cor 
ſul a. 542, who laid ſiege to Caput 
Liv. 25, 3. and being wounded, 16 
26, 6. died after the ſurrender of th 
City, ib. 16. 

C. CLAUDIUS Pulcher, the io 
of the former, when conſul, 4. 577 
Liv. 41, 8. triumphed over the In 
ans and Ligurians, 75. 13. Pelz 
created cenſor with Tib. Sempron 
Gracchus, a. 585, Liv. 43, 14: 0 4 
count of the vigorous dilcharye of 
duty, he was brought to a trial * 


he people by Rutilius, a tribune, and 
th difficulty eſcaped being condemn- 
d, ih. 16. 

Apps CLAUDIUS Pulcher, con- 
ful a. 609, (al. 611,) was fiſt de- 
F-ated by the Salaſſi, a Gallic nation, 
nhabiting the Alps; but afterwards 
ronquered them. On this account, up- 
In his return to Rome, he triumphed 
I his own authority, contrary to the 
will of the ſenate and people 3 which 
De is ſaid to have effected by means of 
Dis daughter, (or filter, Suet. Tib. 2.), 
I Veſtal virgin, Cic. Cocl. 14. who ha- 
ing mounted the triumphal chariot, 
Ettcnded him to the capitol, and thus, 
Iþy the reſpect paid to her ſacred cha- 
gadter, prevented any of the tribuncs 
from interpoſing and hindering the tri— 
pmph, ib. et Val. Max. 5, 4, 6. ; Dio, 
$4. 79-3 C, 4. 

App. CLAUDIUS Pulcher, App. 
F.C. N. conſul with Domitius, a. 700; 
the predeceſſor of Cicero in the go- 
vernment of Cilicia, vid. Ci cRRO, p. 116. 
accuſed by Dolabella of improper con- 
duct in his province; but acquitted by 
the influence of Pompey and Horten- 
bus, Cic. Fam. 8, 6. & 3, 12. and af- 
terwards made cenſor, ib. 12. et 14. 
which office he cxercifed with great 
incineſs, though himſelf by no meaus 
of an arreproachable character; degra- 
ang many of the ſenators and Zquites 
or their immoral conduct, ib. among 
the reſt Salluſt the hiſtorian : and thus, 
vithout intending it, he ſtrengthened 
the party of Cacſar, Di, 40, 63. He 
periſhed in the civil war. One of his 
daughters was marricd to Cneius, the 
on of Pompey, Cic. Lum. 3, 4-; and 
another to M. Brutus, Cic. Br. 77. He 
was a learned orator, {killed in the Civil 
law, and in the law of augurs, 0. On 
he ſubje& of augury he wrote a book, 
(rum auguralem,) which he dedicated 
9 Cicero, Cic. Fam. 3, 4, et 11. Appius 
Blad to have been the only augur who 
Maintained the truth of divination ; 
or which he was ridiculed. by his col. 
babes, Cic. Div. 1, 47. 6 58.; Tulc. 
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torian contemporary with Sulla, Fell. 


2, 9. ſuppoſed to have been the ſame 


who is ſaid to have tranſſated the an- 
nals of Acilius, Liv. 25, 39; and is 
quoted by Livy in other places, 8, 19. 
9s F. 33, IC. Of 35, 14. 
Tiberius CLAUDIUS Drufes, the 
fon of Druſus and Antonia; the 5th 
emperor of Rome, Set. Cl. 1 in his 
youth afflicted with various diſtempers, 
which were ſuppoſed to have rendered 
him dull, ib. 2. and therefore deſpiſed 
by his relations, ib. 4, 5, &c. He 
however apphed with uncommon at- 
tention to the liberal fciences, and 
made conſiderable proficiency in them, 
ib. 3. Tac. Ann. 6, 46. Having ob- 
tained the empire by a wonderful acei— 
dent, Suct. Cl. 10. he at firſt behaved 
ſo as to render him ſelf very popular, 
1b. 12. but afterwards became the mere 
tool of bis wives and freedmen, who 
in his name committed acts of the moſt 
ſhocking rapacity and cruelty, c. 29. 
He was at laſt poiloned by his wife 
Agrippina, as was generally believed, 
with a muſhroom, of which kind of 
food he was very fond, ib 44. Tac. 
Ann. 12, 67. Hence Boletum, qualem 
Claudius edit, edas, Martial. 1, 20, 4. 
So Juvenal, 5, 146. et 6, 420. 
CLAUDIALE flaminium, a certain 


number of famines or prieſts, inſtituted 


in honour of Claudius, as a divinity, 


after his death, Tac. Ann. 13, 2. 

Many other illuſtrious men of the 
Gens Claudia are mentioned in the Claſ- 
lics : See NERO and MarcELLus. Se- 
veral women of this family allo are ce- 
lebrated; particularly, 

CLAUDIA, the daughter of Ap- 
pius Caccus, who being incommoded 
by the crowd of people in the itreets, 
ſo that her carriage, while returning 
from the games, could with difficulty 
proceed, is ſaid to have uttered loudly 
a wiſh, That her brother Pulcher 


were alive again, to loſe another fleet, 


that there might be a leis tinong at 
Rome.” On which account ſhe was 


brought to a trial and-fined, Suet. Ti.” 
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'2.3 Val. Max. 8, 1, de Damnatis, 4.3 
Gell. 10, 6. 

CLAUDIA, che grand. daughter 
of Appius Caecus, ( Appit Caeci proge- 
nice,) Cic. Coel. 14. called Quix rA, 
as it is thought, becauſe ſhe was the 
fifth daughter of her family, i, et Liv. 
29, 14. Being appointed with other 
matrons of the firſt rank, ( inter matro- 
nas primoret tivitatis,) to receive the 
image of Cybéle, (poet. Cybelle v. Cy- 
bibe,) the mother of the Gods, brought 
from Peſsinus in Phrygia, (Caeclico- 
lim Phrygid genitricem ſede petitam, Sil. 
17, 4.) when the ſhip, which carried 
the image, ſtuck on a ſhallow place in 
the Tiber, and, as it is ſaid, could not 
be moved by any force, Claudia ha- 
ving prayed to the goddeſs, “ that ſhe 
would follow her, if her virtue were un- 
tainted,” ( /ibi pudicitia conflaret), eaſi- 
ly drew oft the ſhip with her girdle or 
with a rope; ard thus retrieved her 
character for chaſtity, which before 
had been ſuſpected, on account of the 
levity of her dreſs and behaviour, Suet. 
Ti. 2.; Appian. Bell. Hannibal, p. 345. 
Plin.7,35.; Cic. Coel. 14. ; Har. 13. 
Dionyſ. 2, 8, This ſtory is told at 
great length by Ovid, Fat. 4, 305, 
— 344, who alludes to it, Pont. 1, 
2, 144-3 allo by Silius Italicus, 19, 
2 — 45.; and by Herodian, who 
makes Claudia a Veſtal virgin, 1, 11, 
, 35-3 as Statins does, Sv. 1, 2, 146. 
But ſhe is generally ſaid to have been 
a matron, A ftatue was creed to 
Claudia in the veſtibule of the temple 
of Cybtle, which, when that temple 
was twice burnt down, ſtood untouch- 
ed by the flames, Val. Max. 1, 8, 11. 

CLAUDIANUS, an excellent La- 
tin poet, in the time of Theodofus 
asd Honor:us, whole works are {till 
extant. 

CLEANTHES, -i, v.- ae, a Stoic philo- 
ſopher, Cic. Arad. 2, 13. the maſter 
of Chryſippus, Yd. Fat. 7. — Cr ax- 
THEA turba, the ſect of the Stoics, 
Claudian. Conf. Mull. 88. 

. CLzaxcnuvs, a general of the La- 
cedaemonians, who comprehended mi- 
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litary, diſcipline in the following m; 
xim, which he often inculcated on 10 
army, “ That a commander ugly , 
be more feared by his ſoldiers than tie 
enemy,” Val. Max. 2, 7. ext. 2, 

CLEeoB1s, Vid. Dirox. 

CLeopBOLvs, one of the ſeven wit 
men of Greece, (G, 464.) 

CLromBeROTUS, a general of ge 
Lacedaemonians, who engaged rah 
with Epaminondas at Leuctra, aud wx 
defeated, Cic. Off: t, 24. (6. 469 
q 2. A native of Ambracia, { An. 
bracizta,) who threw himſelf into the 
ſea, after having read the Placdo gf 
Plato, Cic. Tuſe. 1, 34. ; Ovid, in [lin 
493+ 

CLEOMEANES, ie, the name of fers. 
ral kings of Sparta, (G. 474, Kc.) 

CLEronymus, a general of the La. 
cedaemonians, who invaded Italy, I. 
10, 2. 

CLEOPAT RA, a queen of Egypt, 
who captivated Julius Caeſar by he 
charms, and ruined Antony. Vid, Cut. 
SAR ef OcTavivs.—Cleopatra ws 2 
name common to ſeveral queens d 
Egypt, Liv. 27, 4. 37, 3. 45, Iz. de. 

CLIO, +44 one of the nine Muſes, 
who are hence called Clizs ſorores, Ovid, 
Art. Am. 1, 27. 

CLisTHENES, ie, the chief of the 
family of Alcmaeon, who having cb. 
tained the aſſiſtauce of the Lacedae- 
monians by means of the Pythia ot 
prieſteſs of Delphi, forced Hippias to 
abdicate the tyranny at Athens, and to 
leave the city, Herodot. 5, 62,—(0. 

CLITUS, an intimate friend of 
Alexander the Great, whom that kiy 
ſlew in a fit of drunkenneſs, Curt. 
12, 18. 

CLODIA gens, the ſame with Ge 
Clautia, Cie. Dom. 44 

CLODIUVS, a Latin hiftorian, Cir 
Leg. 1, 2. Liv. 29, 12. 

P. CLODIUS, a patrician of nobe 
birth, the brother of App, Claucivs 
Pulcher, - poſſeſſed of uncommon bill 
ties, but extremely profligate; dire 
garding all laws, both human and di. 
vine, to ſuch a degree, that he was de, 

cul 
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fed of inceſt with his own fiſters, Yell, 
2, 45- Cic. Har. R. 20. Sext. 7, 17, & 
3. P, 12. Dom. 34. Plutarch. in 
Lacull p. $15, & 517. Lucullus was 
married to one of them. Clodius ha- 
ing gone into Aſia to ſerve in the army 
Lucullus, but not obtaining the 
Trank to which he thought himſelf en- 
Filed, fomented a mutiny in the army 
of Lucullus, which, joined to other cir- 
umſtances, occaſioned that illuſtrious 
commander to be recalled from Aſia, 
and the charge of the Mithridatic war. 
to be transferred on Pompey, Plutarch 
ib. Dio, 35, 14. Clodius being obliged, 
on this account, to leave the army of 
Lucullus, retired to Marcius Rex, the 
governor of Cilicia, who was married 
to another of Clodius's fifters, and was 
mmical to Lucullus, Dio, 35, 17. 
Marcius gave Clodius the charge of na- 
ral affairs, 15. Clodius having fallen 
into the hands of the pirates, ſent to 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, requeſting 
money to pay his ranſom ; Ptolemy 
ſent him two talents, a ſum ſo ſmall, 
that the pirates ſcorned to accept it, 
aud let Clodius go withour ranſom, 
Strab. 14+ f. 684. 3 Appian. p. 441. as it 
is ſaid, for fear of Pompey, Dio, ib. 
Clodius then repaired to Antioch in 
ya, where, attempting to excite 
ſome ſedition, he was near being Killed, 
. He fled from thence to Rome, 
where he uſed every art to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, who were now 
lo corrupt, that the irreligion and im- 
morality of Clodius ſeem to have been 
bo obſtruction to his obtaining the firſt 
pace in their favour. Hence he is call- 
ed [{la populi ALF IA, (i. e. alter Apule- 
1 Salurninus, ſeditioſus tribunus ; et Ae u- 
La, propter libidinum infamiam,) Cic. 
Att, 4, 11. Being elected quaettor, 
belore he entered on his office, he con- 
ed to get admiſſion into Cacſar's 
loule Guring the celebration of the ſa- 
cred rites of the Boxa Da, in order 
0 procure an interview with Pompeia, 


Geſar's wife. But being detected, he 


quekly made his eſcape, Cic. Att. 1, 12. 
Vide Cargag, F. 55. Hence Clodius 
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is put for any adulterer ; thus, Clodius 
accuſet maechos, Juvenal. 2, 27.; Sed 
nunc ad quas non CLopivs aras, Before 
what altars is there not now a Clodius ? 


Id. 6, 344 It was a vulgar opinion, 


that whatever man ſhould pry into thefe 
myſteries, would be inſtantly ſtruck 
blind. Cicero fays that it was impoſ- 
ible before to know the truth of this, 
becauſe no man but Clodius had ventu- 
red on the experiment, Cic. Har. R. 18. 


He obſerves, that in his caſe, the blind- 


neſs of the eyes was converted to that of 
the mind, Cic. Dom. 40. The ſenators 
who hated Clodius wiſhed to improve 
this opportunity to banith him from the 
ſtate ; but Caeſar, who was chiefly in- 
tereſted, knowing the popularity of 
Clodius, did not in the leaft reſent the 
affront offered him, Dio, 37, 45, & 46. 
Various conſultations of the ſenate were 
held concerning the manner in which 
he -ſhould be tried, Cic. Att. 1, 14. 
At laſt it was determined, that he 
ſhould be tried by the praetor and a 
ſelect number of judges, ib. 16. By 
means of the molt ſcandalous bribery 
Clodius was acquitted, 16. {la furia 
muliebrium religionum, qui non pluris feterat 
Bonam Deum, quam tres ſorores, impuni- 
tatem—eft conſecutus, Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 34) 
Clodius henceforth always harboured 
the bittereſt enmity to the ſenate, and 
chiefly to Cicero, who had appeared in 
court as an evidence againſt him, Cic. ib. 
Plutarch. in Cic. Val. Max. 8, 5, 5. 
That he might execute his purpoſes of 
revenge, with the aſſiſtance of Caeſar, 
then conſul, he cauſed himſelf to be 
adopted by C. Herennius a plebeian, 
though younger than himſelf, Cic. Dom. 


13. it. 2, 7, & 12. and was elected 


tibune, Clodius having ſecured the 
concurrence of the conſuls Piſo and 
Gabinius, and of a majority of his col- 
leagues, firſt paſſed ſeveral laws calcula- 
ted to gain the favour of the people; 
next by artilice and violence, he forced 
Cicero into baniſhment, (Vid. Cicero, 
p. 112.) and then, in order to puniſh 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus, tor ſending him 
{o ſmall a ſum for his ranſom when taken 
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by the pirates, he appointed Cato to re- 
duce Cyprus into the form of a Roman 
Province, Strab. 14, Pp. 684. (Vid. Ca- 
TO, p. 88.) | 
Clodins, elated with this ſucceſs, car- 
ried his preſumption ſo far as to inſult 
Pompey, Cic. Dom. 25, and even, as 
was ſaid, to attempt his life, Cic. Sext. 
32. Piſ. 12. On which account Pom- 
pey, to mortify Clodius, determined to 
reſtore Cicero, Cic. Att. z, 8, & 18. 
This Clodins endeavoured to prevent 
by the utmoſt violence, and in the 
ſtruggle occaſioned great ſlaughter of 
the citizens, Cic. poſt red. ad Quir. 5. 
an Senat. 3, &c. Sext. 35. Dio, 39, 7, 
& 8. The chief opponent of Clodius 
was Milo, who reſiſted him in his own 
way, by force of arm3, and at the ſame 
time brought him to a trial for public 
violence and breach of the laws, Dio, 
39, 7, & 8.3; Cic. Mil. 13, & 15. Clo- 
dius, however, not only eſcaped punith- 
ment, but was even created curule 
aedile without oppoſition, a. 697, Dio, 
39, 18, & 19.; Cic. Sext. 44.; Har. Reſp. 
11, & 3. Milo was now in his turn 
brought to a trial for the ſame crime 
by Clodius, but after feveral warm diſ- 
putes and bloody conteſts, the matter was 
dropt, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 3. Sext. 44.; Dio, 
39, 18, &c. The hoſtility, however, be- 
twixt Clodius and Milo continued, till 
at laſt it terminated fatally, while Clo- 
dius was candidate for the office of 
praetor and Milo for the conſulſhip. 
They met accidentaily near Bovillac, 
on the Appian road, not far from 
* Rome, about three o' clock in the after- 
noon. Clodius was coming from A- 
ricia, on horſeback, with three com- 
panions and about thirty flaves, well 
armed. Milo was going to Lanuvium 
in a chariot with his wife and one 
friend, but with a much greater reti- 
nue, and among them ſome gladiators. 
A fray took place betwixt the flaves on 
both ſides, in which Clodius interfering, 
was wounded, and carried to a neigh- 
bouring inn. Milo being informed of 
what had happened, reſolved not to 
leave the matter unfiniſhed, He there- 
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fore ordered the inn to be ſtormed, ag 
Clodius to be dragged out and kill, 
Appian. B. C. 2, 439.3 Dio, 40, 303 
Aſcon. in Cie. Argum. Mil. Cicero ſa; 
that this was done without the know. 
ledge of Milo, Mil. 10. Several of the 
flaves of Clodius being ſlain, and the 
reſt having fted for fafety, his body wa 
left on the road, till one S. Tedin, ; 
ſenator, happening to come by, took i 
up into his carriage, and brought it to 
Rome, Aſcon. ib. CO DIANI 2% 
CLODIANAE operae, the mercenarics d 
Clodius, Cic. Fat. 17. Q. Fr. 2, 1 
So Clodiana marus, Cic. Sex. 37. Cd. 
anum imperium, Cic. Dom. 10. 

P. CLopivs, the fon of the forte 
by Fulvia, and the ſtep-ſon of Antony, 
who married Fulvia, Cic. At. 14, 14, 

Sex. CLopives, a kinſman of P. Ch. 
dius, who, the day after Clodius vn 
killed, carried his body naked, ſo s 
all the wounds might be ſeen, into ne 
forum, and placed it in the roſtia; 
whence the mob, inflamed by a {pecc! 
from one of the tribunes, and heade! 
by Sex.Clodivs, coriveyed it into the-. 
nate-houſe,and there tearing up the ben. 
ches, tables, and every thing combui- 
ible, erected a funeral pile on the pot, 
and, together with the body, burt 
the houſe itſelf, with a public halb ad. 
joining, called Porcia Baſrlica. They 
then attempted to ſtorm the honte 0 
Milo, and of Lepidus, at that time ſr- 
terrex, but were repulſed in both t- 
tacks with loſs, Aſcon. in Cic. Arg. All 
On account of theſe excceilcs S. Cle. 
dius was baniſhed, ib. but was after: 


wards reſtored by Antony, Cir. Att. 14, 


12. 

*©LODIA, the ſiſter of P. Clodlus, 
and wife of Metellus, as wicked aud 
profligate as her brother, Cic. (ot. 14 
14, 20, & 32. Cicero alleges that it 
poiſoned her huſband, 7. 24 ——4% 
CLop1a, the wife of Luculins, was 
divorced for improper conduct, Pl 
tarch in Luculls.—Concerning the other 
ſiſter of Clodius, who was married to 
Marcius, there is nothing particular 
mentioned. 


Crobies 
2 
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Croprus Licinius, a Roman hiſto- 
tian, Liv. 29, 22. 

CLOELIA, one of the hoſtages 
given to king Pors&na, who having 
dcceired her keepers, ſwam over the 
iber amidſt the darts of the enemy, 
and eſcaped to Rome, Liv. 2, 13.; 
Ving. Aen. 8, 651. 3 Juvenal. 8, 265. 
© CLOELII, one of the chief fami- 
les of the Albans, choſen into the 
number of ſenators at Rome, Liv. 1, 
10. 
[” Crogrius Tullus, a Roman ambaſ- 
ſador, killed by the order of Tolum- 
nius king of the Vejentes, on which 
eccount a ſtatue was erected to him in 
che roſtra, Liv. 4, 17. 
J. Crorlius Siculus, one of the firſt 
tribunes with conſular power, Liv. 4, 


CcLorHo, e, one of the three 
Fates, (C. 389) G2. A daughter 
of Nereus, a goddeſs of the ſea, Ving. 
Aen. 9, 101. But here the beſt edi- 
tions read Doto, as in Fal. Flac. 1, 
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E CLUENTIUS, the name of a Ro- 
man gens, ſaid to have been derived 
rom a Trojan, Cloanthus, ig. Aen. 
5,4123. 
| 2. CLutxTivus Avitus, a native of 
| Larinum, ( Larinas, tis), accuſed by 
bis mother Saſſia of having poiſoned 
his father-in-law Oppianicus ; defended 
by Cicero in an oration ſtill extant, 
| CLusws, a name given to Janus, 
oben the gates of his temple were ſhut, 
I (clauſae), Ovid. Fatt. 1, 130. 


CLuUvia, a Campanian courteſan, 


nls to their captives, Liv. 26, 33, & 
34. 
| CLYMENE, -es, the daughter of O- 
| ceanus and Thetys, the mother of Pha- 
anon, Ovid. Met. 1, 765.; adj. CLymE- 
os, v.. eig; proles Clymentia, i. e. 
b Platt hon, ib. 2, 19. Clymencides altae, 
the ſiſters of Phaethon, metamorphoſed 
into tall poplars, Auctor ad Liv. 111. ; 
ö hence Clymenaea germina, i. e. amber, 
luppoſed to be. formed by the tears 
bed by the ſiſters of Phnethon, Sa 
H. I 2, 123, 


| r2warded by the Romans for her kind- 


CLiyminos, a name of Pluto, Ovid. 
Faſt. 6, 757. ; but moſt editors read 
Pluto, ſome Lach&fis. 

CLymEnus, a king of Arcadia, 
Hygin. 206. who is ſaid to have given 
name to an herb, Plin. 25, 7 1. 33. 

CLYTIA, v. , -es, a nymph beloved 
by Sol, JC. 373.) 

CLYTAEMNESTRA, the daugh- 
ter of Tyndirus by Leda, the wife of 
Agamemnon, and mother of Oreſtes. 
She cauſed Agamemnon to be killed 
by her paramour Aegiſthus, aud was 
herſelf ſlain by Oreſtes, (G. 407.) 

CLyTivs, a young man, beloved by 
Cydon, Virg. Aen. 10, 325. 

Cõc Alus, a king of Sicily, to whom 
Dacdalus fled from Crete, Ovid. Met. 
8, 261.; (E. 421.). Cocalides, um, 
the daughters of Cocilus, Sz“. 14, 
42. 

COCCEIUS, one who owed Cicero 
money, Cic. Ait. 12, 13, & 18. proba- 
bly the ſame who was afterwards the 
quaeſtor and lieutenant of Antony, and 
the author of peace between him and 
Augultus, Appian. B. C. 5, 1122. men- 
tioned by Horace, Sal. 1, 5, 28. thought 
to have been the great - grandfather of 
the emperor Cocctivs Nerva. 

COCLES, ie, m. a ſirname given 
to P. Horatius, who alone ſuſtained 
the attack of Porsòna's army on the 
Su! liclan bridge, (G. 208.) ; Cic. Of. 
1, 18. Paradox. 1. Leg. 2, 4. Liv. 2, 
10.; Plin. 36, 15. from the loſs of one 
of his eyes, ( Coclites didi, qui naſceren- 
tur alter» lumine orbi), Plin. 11, 37. 

COD RK Us, the lalt king of Attica, 
who devoted his life to fave his coun- 
try, Cic. Fin. 5, 22. Tuſe, 1, 48. N. D. 
3, lg: (G. 425.).—The name of a man 
noted for his poverty, Juvenal. 3, 208. 
— Of a bad poet, I“. 1, 2.—And of a 
good one, Virg. cl. 7, 30. 

COELIUS, an ancient Roman hif- 
torian, Liv. 21, 38. 22, 31. 23, 6. 
&c. | 

C. COELIUS Caldus, Cicero's quae- 
lor in Cilicia, to whom he entruſted the 
charge of the province when he left it, 
Clic. Att, 6, 5, & 6. Fam. 2, 15. 
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M. COELIUS Rufus, a young noble- 
man, who accuſed C. Antonius, who had 
been Cicero's colleague in the conſulſhip> 
of miſconduct in his province of, Mace- 
donia, and got him condemned, Cic. Coel. 
1 alſo accuſed L. Atratinus of 
bribery, on which account Coelius was 
accuſed by the ſon of Atratinus of pu- 
blic violence, and of an attempt to poi- 
ſon Clodia, in which cauſe he was de- 
fended by Cicero, Cic. Coel. 1. and ac- 
quitted. Coclius poſſeſſed conſiderable 
talents as an orator, Cic. Br. 79. 

Tarquinius COLLATINUS, the 
huſband of Lucretia, Liv. 1, 57. crea- 
ted conſul with Brutus, id. G . but ob- 
liged to abdicate that office, and go 
into baniſhment, on account of his be- 
ing of the family of Tarquinius, Liv. 
2, 2 

COLUMELLA, (IL. Jun. Modes 
ratus), a native of Gades, the author 
of an excellent book on huſbandry and 
gardening, ſtill extant. 

Conn, -es, the daughter of Ophi- 
us, ( Ophias, -adis), Ovid. Met. 7, 382. 
Cours, ae, m. the father of A- 
ſterion, who was one of tlie Argonauts, 
Fal. Flac. 1, 356. 

P. Cominivs, a Roman euer, who 
accuſed C. Cornelius, in oppoſition to 
Cicero, who defended him, Cic. Cornel. 
1 

Commovvs, the ſon of M. Antoni- 
nus, a Roman emperor. (G. 246.) 

Conus, the god of nocturnal revels; 
whence comifſor, -ari, to revel. | 

CoxcorDia, the goddeſs of concord, 
Liv. 9, 46.3; Cic. Dom. 51. ; Ovid. Faſt. 
i, 639. 

Coxnus, a muſician, the maſter of 
Socrates, Cic. Fam. q, 22. 

CoxoN, -ariv, a general of the A- 
thenians, Nep. q 2. An illuſtrious 
aſtronomer, Yirg. Eel. 3, 40. ; Catull. 
de Coma Berenices, ep. 65. 

Coxsipius, governor of Africa the 
year before the commencement of the 
civil war, Cic. Ligar. 1. 

CONSUS, the god of counſel, Fe, 
tut. et Serv. in Virg. Aen. 8, 630. whoſe 
feſtival was called ConsuvaLliay -tum,y 


COR 


v. orum, ib. et Varr. L. L. 5, 3. ff 
inſtituted by Romulus, Liv. 1, 9. Ou 
Faſt. 3. 119. | 

C. Coronivs, a prudent and lear, 
ed man, Cic. Fam. 1, 31. practor n 
the conſulſhip of C. Marcellus and Les. 
tulus, Cic. Att. 8, 12. | 

Coras, ae, a leader of the troops 
of Tibur, who came to the aflitance 
of Turnus, YVirg. Aen. 7, 672. the bra 
ther of Catillus, ib. et 11, 465, & 60, 

Cox Ax, -dcis, a Sicilian, who fit 
wrote on rhetoric, Cic. Or. 1, 20. #1, 
21. Brut. 12. : 

CoRBULo, -anzr, a Roman gener 
in the time of Nero, Tacit. Annal. 13, 
8, &c. 

Corripivs, vel Curfidius, a Romin 
eques, who is mentioned among the 
friends of Ligarius, as having appear. 
ed in court to ſupport him, (av, 
Cic. Ligar. 11. by miſtake, as it ſhould 
ſeem ; becauſe Cicero diſcovered, aftet 
the ſpeech for Ligarius was publiſhed, 
that Curſidius was dead before that 
time, and therefore defired the name 
to be eraſed, Att. 13, 44. Put too 
many copies had got abroad for that 
to be done. This is ſuppoſed to be 
the perſon who is ſaid to have come to 
life again after his funeral had been or- 
dered, and to have buried the undcr- 
taker of his funeral, ( locatorem funeric), 
Plin. 7, 52. 

CORINNA, a native of Tang 
in Boeotia, the moſt beautiful woman 
of her time; ſo excellent a pocteſs, tit 
ſhe is ſaid to have got the better of 
Pindar himfelf, in a conteſt of kill at 
Thebes ; on which account the people 
of Tanagra erected a ſtatue to her in 
the moſt conſpicuous part of the city, 
and placed her picture in their gymus- 
ſium, Pauſan. 9, 22. Aclian ſays, that 
Corinna gained the victory over Pindar 
ſeven times, 13, 25. But both thele 
authors aſcribe the deciſion to the u- 
ſkilfulneſs of the judges, il. Perl 
it was owing more to their partialit)- 
Corinna ſeems to have been older that 
Pindar ; and therefore Plutarch (peas 
of her giving advice to Pindar whe 4 


COR 


dung man, on his attention to mu- 
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C. CORNUTUS, a tribune, an i. 


be and the uſe of fable, and afterwards - mitator of Cato, hence called Pſeudo- 


Jiculing him for his having introduced 
i the beginning of a poem too much 
able, de Glor. Athenienſ. p. 347. Co- 
10a thought muſic a divine invention. 
zue ſaid that Apollo had been taught 
play on the flute by Minerva, Plu- 
arch. de Muſica, p. 1136. The poems 
Corinna are celebrated by Proper- 
us, 2, 3, 21. and by Statius, Sifv. 5, 
158, —— (2 "The name which O- 
id gave to his miſtreſs, Am. 2, 6, 48, 
ro Art, Am. 3, 538. Trift. 4, 10, 60. 
Voartial 5, 10, 10. & 12, 44, 6. 

CORIOLANUS, a celebrated ge- 
gal of the Romans, ſo called from 
is bravery at the taking of Coriöli, 
in. 2, 33. (G. 212.) 

CORNELIA gens, a great clan at 
dome, contaiving many noble families; 
vs, the Scipiones, Lentiili, Syllae, &c. 

CORNELIA, the daughter of Sci- 


Cato, Cic. Att. 1, 14. practor in the 
conſulſhip of P. Lentulus Spinther, 
Cic. Red. in Senat. 9. 

NM. CorxuTus, praetor in the con- 
ſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa, Cic. Fam, 
10, 12. Phil. 14, 14. 

CORNUTUS, a Stoic philoſopher, 


tlie praeceptor of Perſius, to whom 


that poet dedicated his fifth ſatire, 
Perſ. 5, 23, &c. He is ſaid to have been 
conſulted by Nero concerning an hiſ- 
torical compoſition which that emperor 
propoſed to undertake, and to have 
been baniſhed, becauſe he mentioned 
his objections too freely againſt it, Dio, 
62, 29. 

CO RVUS, a ſirname given to M. 
Valerius, from a raven perching on his 
helmet while engaged in ſingle combat 
with a Gaul, Ziv. 7, 26. whence his 
poſterity were called Coxvixi. 


bio Africanus, Cic. Inv. 1, 49. the mo- 
ther of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, 
remarkable for the purity of her lan- 
buage, Cic. Brut. 58. who educated 


CoryBas, -ants, the fon of Jaſon 
or Jaſus and Cybele, from whom the 
prieſts of Cybele were called Coxvy- 
BANTES, -tium, Horat. 1, 16, 8. adj. 
Corybantius ; Corybantia dera, the bra- 


er ſuns with the greateſt care, 26. 


7 zen cymbals uſed by the prieſts of Cy- 


9. CORNIFICIUS, the competi- 
or of Cicero for the conſulſhip, Cic. 
1 1, 1. 

COROEBUS, an Athenian, who 
rſt invented the art of pottery, ( Agli- 
us ſc. artes invenit), Plin. 7, 56—— 
2. The ſon of Mygdon, ( Mygdoni- 
cc), the lover of Callandra, Virg. Acn. 
„ 541+ 

CoRONAF, a name given to two 
gung men, who are ſaid to have 
rung from the aſhes of two virgins, 
ud, Met. 13, 698. Vid. Orton. 

Coronts, -idis, a nymph of Lariſſa, 
Larifſaea), in Theſſaly, the mother of 
Keiculapius by Apollo, Ovid. Met. 2, 
B. wheuce Acſculapius is called her 
* ( Coronides, -ae), Ovid. Faſt. 6, 
46, 

7. CORUNCANIUS, the firſt 
lebeian Pontifex Maximus, Cic. N. D. 
þ2. and the firſt who gave his advice 
*y as a lawyer to any citizen that 
Med to him, Cic. Or. 3, 33. 


bele in performing her ſacred rites, 
Virg. Aen. 3. 111. 

CoryciDes, um, a name of the 
Muſes, who were ſo called from Cory- 
cus, a ridge, or rather a cave, of Mount 
Parnaſſus, near Delphi, Ovid. Net. 1, 

20. 
0 Cos Fox, -onis, the name of a ſhep- 
herd frequently mentioned by Theocri- 
tus and Virgil, Virg. Ecl. 2, & 7. 

CorRYNETES, v. ag, ae, the ſon of 
Vulcan, Hygin. 158. ( Yulcani profes), 
a robber, that infeſted the territory of 
Epidaurus, ſlain by Theſeus, Ovid. Mei. 
T» 437. | 

CoryTHus, an ancient king of E- 
truria, who founded Cortonaz whence 
that town is called Corythts, v. -um, by 
the poets, Virg. Aen. 9, 10.; Sil. 4, 721. 

A. Cornelius COSSUS, a Roman 
general, who was the ſecond that gain- 
ed the ſpolia opima, by ſlaying in battle 
Lar Tolumnius king of the Vejentes, 
a. u. 318, Liv. 4, 20, & 32. 

| CossvrT11, 


COS [ 


CossvuT11, or Coffetii, an equeſtrian 
family at Rome, from which Coſſutia, 
Caeſar's firſt wife was deſcended, Suet. 
Caeſ. 1. whence Tabernae Cofſutianae, 
ſhops or taverns belonging to one Coſ- 
ſutius, Cic. Ip. 16, 27. perhaps to him 
* is mentioned Cic. Verr. 3, 27, & 
78. 

Cor Isox, -onis, v. -ontis, a king of 
the Getae, Suet. Aug. 63. or of the 
Dacians, Horat. Od. z, 8, 18. ; for the 
Getae were called Daci by the Romans, 
Plin. 4, 12 1. 25.; Dio, 51, 22. 

COT TA, a firname of the Cens Au- 
relia. | 

Lucins COT TA, the colleague of 
Torquatus in the conſulſhip, a. 688, 
Lic. Cat. 3, 8. Rull.2, 17. He thought 
that there was no need of propoſing a 
law for Ciccro's reſtoration, becauſe the 
law for his baniſhment was not legally 
paſſed, Cic. Fam. 12, 2. et 2, 21. tt. 
12, 23. 

Corrius, a king of a country lying 
among the Alps, Suet. Tib. 37.; Ner. 
18. whence that part of thoſe moun- 
tains was called Albes Coitige, or Collia- 
rae, Tacit. Hiſt. 1, G1. ; Ammian. 15, 
10. 

Corvs, <yis, or et, a king of 
Thrace, who fided with Pompey in 
the civil wars, Caeſ. B. C. 3, 4. 
The Cotys mentioned by Tacitus, who 
was murdered by his uncle in the time 
of Fiberius, ſeems to have been a diffe- 
rent perſon, Annal. 2, 64, & c. Lo him 


Ovid appears to have written one of 


Jus epiſtles from Pontus, 2, 9. 
COTYTTO, -#s, the goddeſs of 
lewdneſs, Juvenal. 2, 92. whence the 
nocturnal ſacred rites performed to her 
by her priclts ( Baptae) were called Co- 
ia ſacra, Horat. Epod. 17, 56. 
CRANTOR, Jie, a celebrated phi- 
loſopher, born at Soli, a town of Cili- 
cia, a ſcholar of Plato, Cir. Acad. 1, 
10. { vetus Acedemtcus), ib. 4, 44. He 
wrote a book on grief, called Cons0- 
LATIO, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 48. winch Cicero 
calls {bellus aureolus, and ſays, after Pa- 
nactius, that every word of it ſhould be 
got by heart, (ad verbum ediſcendus ), 
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family married Tullia, the daughter g 
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"ERA 
Acad. 4, 44. Horace places him g 
the fame rank with Chryſippus, Eds, 
2, 4+ | 

CrAsSIPES, dis, a ſirname of th, 
gens Furia, Liv. 38, 42. One of thi 


Cicero, Cic. Att. 4, 5. Q. Fr. 2, 5 
6. but ſoon after divorced her, 

CRASSUS, a firname of the I. 
cixit, adj. CRASSIANUS. 

P. J. iciniut CRASSUS, one of tle 
molt diſtinguiſhed citizens of his ting 
for every accompliſkment, /.iv. zo, 1, 
called Dives, on account of hi 
wealth, ih. et 27, 21. This is the fir 
of the Crass1 diſtinguiſhed by that 
ſirname, Pliny alludes to ſome other 
one; but what perion he means 5 
uncertain, 33, 10 f. 479. — Criſs 
obtained the office of Pontifex Mau. 
mus, before he had been acdile, in op- 
polition to two competitors, who hal 
each of them been twice conſul aid 
cenſor, Liv. 25, 5. He was appont- 
ed maiter of horſe by Q. Fulvius, the 
dictator, a. 542. ; Liv. 27, 5. * Soon 
after he was choſen cenſor before he 
had been either practor or conſul, i. 
6, et 21. But his colleague Vaur- 
us having died before they performed 
any public function of their office, 
Craſſus alto abdicated the centorthup, 
ib. 6. according to cuſtom, Ji. 5, 31 
He was made conſul with Scipio, the 
conqueror of Annibal, a. u. 547+; 
Liv. 28, 38. (cum ſuperiore Africans 
Cic. Br. 19.) ; and the province dt 
Bruttii aſſigned to him, Liv. il. But 
he and his army being ſeized with 
grievous diſtemper, were forced t 
remain inactive, Liv. 29, 10. Nen 
year, being continued in his con 
mand, ib. 13.; and having joined 
forces with Sempronius the conſu), K 
defeated Annibal near Croton, ih. 3b 
He died, a. 571. After his death“ 
diſtribution of fleſh was made to 118 
people, (vijſceratio data), a ſhow 0 
120 gladiators exhibited, and fue" 
games celebrated for three days, Liv 
39, 46. 

P. Licinins CRASSUS, a pro 


WI 


is provinge of Hither Spain, on ac- 
dunt of a ſolemn ſacritice, Liv. 41, 
. Being elected conſul, he was ſent 
to Macedonia againſt Perſeus, by 
hom he was defeated, Liv. 42, 28, 
2, 58, & 59. z but in a ſecond bat- 
e proved victorious, ib. 66. He be- 
aved with great rapacity and cruelty 
Greece, Liv. 43, 

I. Licinius CRASSUS, the chief 
ator of his time, Cic. Brut. 38, &c. 
he only one to be compared with 
im was Antonius, i. 47.; Paterc. 2, 
; whence Cicero introduces theſe 
wo as the principal ſpeakers in his 
ook de Oratore. Craſſus was colleague 
rih Scaevola in all the public offices, 
mnilus in magiſtratibus), except thoſe 
pf tribune and cenſor, ib. 43 When 
very young man, ( Adoleſcentulus, 
ic, Or. 1, 10. Anno natus unum et 
wintt, al. undeviginti, ib. 3, 20. nono- 
imo actatis anno, Dial. de Orat. c. 
) he accuſed C. Carbo, the year 
ter he was conſul, a. 634, of various 
apital crimes, Cic. Or. 2, 40, & 43-3 
F 2, 13. with ſo great eloquence, that 
arbo, fearing the iſſue of the trial, 
ut an end to his own life by paiſon, 
4. Brut. 29.3; Fam. 9, 21. Valerius 
laximus ſays, that he was baniſhed, 
, 6. During che trial a flave of 
abo's brought to Craſſus a box, 
ontaining ſeveral papers which would 
ave ferved to convict. Carbo; but 
ſaſſus deteſtiug ſuck villany, ordered 
le ſlave to be carried back in chains 
d his maſter, Id. 6, 5, 6. Next 
tar Craſſus was appointed one of 
rce commiſſioners to ſettle a colony at 
bonne in Gaul, Cic. Hr. 43. ; by a 
n he had recommended in a popular o- 
mon, which he publiſhed, Cic. Cluent, 
l. Ur. 2, 55. But he afterwards pu- 
liſted another oration in ſupport of 
e ariſtocratic party; which contra- 
y of opinion having been calt up 
him in a trial by Brutus, drew from 
aus a ſharp reply, which Cicero 
itols, ih, So Quinctilian, 6, 3, 43, 
1. Craflug delivexed this eration 


CRA L 1 1 
to excuſed himſelf from going into when thirty-four years old, a. u. 647, 


CRA 


the year in which Cicero was born, 
Cic. Br. 43. Craſſus diſcharged the 
office of aedile with Q. Mucius Scae- 
vola very magnificently, Cic. Of; 1, 
16. When conſul with the ſame 
Mucius, a. u. 659, he paſſed a law, 
(called from them Lex Licinia Mucia 
de civibus regundis), & that no one ſhould 
paſs for a citizen that was not ſo, Cir. 
OF. 3, 11.3 Balb. 21.; which was one 


principal cauſe of the Italic or Marfic, 


war, that took place three years af- 
ter, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Cornel. Craſ- 
ſus, atter his conſulſhip, obtained the 
province of Gaul, which he ruled with 
great juſtice, and freed from robbers, 
whom he was at great pains to detect 
And deſtroy. On this account, upon 
his return, he aiked a triumph, which 
the ſenate was diſpoſed to grant him; 
but his former colleague, Scacvolz, 
thinking that he had not deſerved that 
honour, prevented it, Cic. Iuv. 2, 37.; 
Piſ. 26, et ibi Aſcon. The ſon of Car- 
bo went with Craflus to his province, 
to be a ſpy on his conduct, whom 
Craſſus was ſo far from excluding from 
his preſence, that he aſſigned him a 
place on the tribunal, and never de- 
termined any thing without havin 

him for one of his counſcl, Fal. Max. 
3, 7, 6. Craſſus, however, when he 
{ſaw himſelf fo watched, is reported to 
have ſaid, „that he never repented 
any thing ſo much as. his accuſation 
of Carbo,“ Cic. Verr. 3, f. Craſ- 
ſus being made cenſor with Cn. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, ordered ſome La- 
tins, who profeſſed to teach rhetoric, 
to ſhut up their ſchool, (cludere ludum, 
i. e. ſcholam impudentiae, as it was then 
called), on account of their ignorance, 
Dial. de Grat. c. 35. ; Cic. Or. 3, 24. 
Suet. Clar. Rivet. 1.3 Cell. 5, 11.; 


(Vid. CickRo, p. 107.) Craſſus did 


not agree with Domitius, whom he 
rallied with great humour for his au- 
ſterity and dullneſs, Cic. Or. 2, 56.3 
Br. 44.; Suet. Ner. 2. while Domitius 
blamed him for his luxury, Plin. 17, 1. 
4 33. 11. % 34. 3. t 36, 3. Fay 

y Lax. 
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Max. 9, 1, 4.; Macrob. 2, 11. ; Ae- 
tian. Hiſt. Animal. 8, 4.— —Crefvs ha- 
"oe engaged in a violent altercation 
with Philippus, the conſul, in the ſe— 
nate, was ſuddenly ſeized with a pain 
in his ſide, of which he died in ſeven 
days after, a. u. 661, happy, as Ci- 
cero thinks, in being thus prevented 
from ſeeing ſo many dreadful calami- 
ties as ſoon after befel the ſtate, Cic. 
Or. 3, 1, & 2. Fal. Max. 6, 2, 2. 

P, Liciniut CRASSUS, Mucianus 
Dives, the adopted ſon of P. Craf- 
ſus Dives, who fought againſt Anni- 
bal, the natural fon of Mucius, and 
brother of P. Scacvola, an orator of 
ſome repute, Cic. Br. 26.3 Or. 1, 37.3 
Pontifes Maximus, and colleague of 
L. Valerius Flaccus in the conſul 
ſhip, a. 622, Cic. Phil. 11, 8. He 
periſhed in the war againſt Ariſton}- 
cus, Vell. 2, 4 I. iv. Epit. 59. 

M. Crassvs, ſuppoſed to be the 


ſon of the former, praetor a. 648, Cic. 


Or. 1, 36. called «y:aaorx, becauſe he 
was ſaid to have laughed but once in 
his life, Cic. Fin. 5, 30. Pliny favs 
never, (Ferunt Cradum, avum Craſſi in 
Parthis interempti, nunguam riſifſe,) 7, 
19. 

P. Crassvs, the fon of the former, 
heutenant to IL. Cactar in the Italic 
war, Cic. Font. 15. 3 Appian. p. 446.; 
conſul with Cn. Lentulus, a. 6557. ; 
in which ycar human ſacrifices are ſaid 
to have been fir prohibited by a de- 
cree of rhe ſenate, 14. 'in. 10, 2, et 
30, 11. 2.3; (Plutarch. Quagſi. Nam. 
83.) and cenſor with L. Julius Cae— 
ſar, a. 664, Cic. Arch. F. He flew 
himſelf to avoid the cruclty of Marins, 
Cic. Or. 3, 3. Plutarch ſays, that he 
and his brother were flain by Cinna 
and Marius, 7 Grafſo. Florus ſays, 
that Craſſus and his ſon were {lain in the 
fight of each other, (Craft, pater et 
filius, ſc. trucidantur, i mutus alter al- 
%rius aſpeitu, 3, 21.) according to Lu- 
can, by Fimbria, (truncos laceravit Fim 
bria Craſſos), 2, 124. | 

AT. Licinius CRASSUS Dives, Tri. 
umvir, the fon of the former, who ha- 
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had been ſome years before with hi 


CRA 


ving eſcaped from the cruelty of . 
rius and Cinna, fled with three fries), 
and ten flaves into Spain, where h 


father, when governor of that pro- 
vince, Here he lay concealed in 
cave for eight months; till hearing of 
the death of Cinna, he left his con. 
cealment, raiſed 2500 men, and ha, 
ving procured ſhipping, paſſed ow 
with them into Africa and joincd Me. 
tellus Pius. But differing with hin, 
he went over to Sulla, with whom he 
returned into Italy ; and having railed 
a conkderable number of forces, was of 
great ſervice to Sulla in the civil wr, 
But finding himſelf leſs reſpected by 
Sulla than Pompey, a much younger 
man, he was greatly piqued at the pr. 
ference ; which laid the foundation of 
a violent jealouſy between Cxaſſus and 
Pompey for a long time after, Ply 
tarch. in Graff. ; Salluſl. Cat. 17. Inthe 
dreadful battle, and the laſt which Su. 
la fought, at the Porta Collina, under 
the walls of the city, Craſſus com 
manded the right wing, and was vic- 
torious, when the left wing was oll 
ged to give way, Plutarch. ib. ; Api 
F. 407. Craſſus, by purchaling thee 
ſtates of the proſcribed, which Cicero 
calls the harvett of that time, (Hale 
temporis meſſim, Paradox, 6, 2.) and h 
other unjultifable methods, accumula 
ted an immenſe fortune, amountin 
in lands to Sefterttum bis millies, i. E 
J. 1,614,583 : 6: 8, beſides money 
ſlaves, aud houlchold-furniture, Pin 
33, 101.47. which may be eltimate 
at as much more. Plutarch favs, that 
after confecrating the tenth of all k 
had to Hercules, feaſting the peopt 
at 10,000 tables, and giving to eve! 
citizen corn ſufficient to ſerve hum ba 
three months, - his eſtate amonutedt 
7100 talents. Craſſus uſed to 
„That no one ought to be called ricl 
who could not with his income mam 
tain an army,” ib. 1. Off. 1, 3; 1's 
tarch. in Crafſs ; or, according to, Hl 
ny, a legion, ib. (crærort Jos, Dis, 40 


27. ; Plutarch. in Craff. 544): Thi 
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en equal to that of an army. Theſe 
employed in ſuch a manner, as not 
ay to ſupport themſelves, but alſo to 
rich their maſter.” He had above 
do maſons and architects conſtantly 
Fmployed in building or repairing the 
auſes of the city, the greateſt part 
{ which had become his property, 
arch. ib. Craſſus however was very 
olpitable to ſtrangers, and often lent 
zoney to his friends without intereſt ; 
ut was punctual in exacting payment, 
> As he was inferior to his rival 
Pompey in military exploits, he ap- 
lied himſelf to eloquence, Cir. Br. G6, 
nd tried by every art to gain the fa- 


ery ſucceſsful, Plutarch. Being crea- 
ed praetor, he was appointed to con- 
ct the war againit the fugitive 
es under Spartacus, Cic. Fer. 
, whym he cruſhed with great 
mohter, Flor. 3, 20.; and on 
hat nt obtained the honour of 
n ovatic”, in winch, by a decree of 
be ienate, le was permitted to wear 
| aurel crown, the proper ornament 
f a triumph, inttead of a myrtle 
rown, which uſed to be worn in an 
mation. Gell. 5, 6.; Plin. 15, 29. ; 
4. Piſ. 24. 

Craffus in this war decimated 500 of 
s ſoldiers for cowardicg4 a kind of 
unſhment which had lon heck diſcon— 
ned, Plutarch. in Craf}. p. 5 48, on 
lich account Craſſus was called rigid 
nd ſevere, Dio, 48, 42. Havinzz be- 
ome reconciled to Pompey, he was 
ade conful with him, a. 684. But 
heir agreement was of ſhort continu- 
ice, In the exercilſe of their office 
bey differed almoſt in every thing. 
Liry were made friends again jull be- 
we the expiration of their oftice, at, 
he requeſt of the people. The moſt 
portant thing that took place in 
nei conlulthip was the reſtoration of 
© power of the tribunes, P/utarch. ;; 
ut. Cat. 38. Craſlus was elected 
mor with Catülus; but they too 
weeme to diſagree, refigned their 


umber of his ſlaves is ſaid to have 


our of the people; in which he was 
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office without doing any thing, (Vid. 
Carurus). Craſſus is ſaid to have 
been engaged with Caeſar, Piſo, and 
others, in a dreadful conſpiracy againſt 
the ſtate, which was fortunately pre- 
vented, Suet. Caef. 9.; Salluft. Cat. 18, & 
19. He was ſuſpected of being con- 
cerned in Catiline's conſpiracy 3 and 
one Tarquinius, an informer, named 
him as an accomplice. But the power 
of Craſſus quaſhed all enquiry about 
the matter. Craſſus aſcribed this af, 
front to the contrivance of Cicero, 
which increaſed their former enmity. 
They werd however afterwards recon- 
ciled, Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 57. et 5, 8.; Sal- 
tuft. Cat. 48.— Pompey and Craſſus 
were ſoon again at variance, but were 
at laſt firmly united, by the art of Cae- 
ſar, in the famous triumvirate, (Vid. 
Cars a, p. 56.) 
Craſſus, in his ſecond conſulſhip, 
(Vid. Cara, p. 58.; and Caro, 
P. Sg.) having obtained the province 
of Syria for five vears, was fo impa— 
tient to take poſſeſſion of it, that he 
left Rome two months before his con- 
ſulſhip was expired. He openly de- 
clared his intention of making war a- 
gainſt the Parthians, though they had 
given the Romans no provocation, nor 
was Craſſus commiihoned to attack 
them, Dio, 40, 12.; Appian. Parthic, 
135. ; Plutarch. in Cruſſ. p. 55 3. But 
Crafſus had conceived the molt extra- 
vagant expectations from this expedi— 
tion, and both Cacſar and Pompcy 
encouraged him to profecute it, Plu- 
tearch, IIis deſign however was genes 
rally diſapproved. "Phe tribunes there- 
fore attempted to hinder his departure, 
by denouueing to him, while fſacrt- 
lieing as uſual in the Capitol, that the 
omens were unfavourable : and when 
Craſſus diſregarded this, Atejus, one 
of the tnbuncs, (Florus calls him Mes 
tellus, 3, 11.) attempted to carry him 
to priſon ; but being prevented by his 
colleagues, he went to the gate of the 
city, and having dreſſed up a little al- 
tar, with certain ceremonies, devoted 
Oraſſus, as he pafled, to deſtruction, (Ho- 
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ſilibus diris pzroviT,) Flor. 4. 11. ; Plu- Lucan, —niſcrando funere Craſſu; 4 
tarch. in Craſſo, p. 55 3. Dio, 39, 39. 3 ſyrias Latio maculavit ſanguine Carras, 


_ in Parth. p. 135. ; Cic. Div. 
I, 16. 

Velleius aſcribes this act to all the 
tribunes, (Craſſum, proficiſcentem in Sy- 
riam, diris omnibus triluni plebis 12 
retinere conati,) 2, 46. 80 Lucan, 
Craſſumque in bella ſecutae Saeva tribuni- 
tiae voverunt praclia dirae, 3, 126. Craſ- 
ſus was in fo great haſte to ſet out, 
that he embarked at Brunduſium in 
the middle of winter, and loſt a num- 
ber of his ſhips in the paſſage. 

While Craſſus was putting his troops 
on board at Brunduſium, one happen- 
ed to be crying figs from Caunus in 
Caria to ſell, (Cauxzas ſc. ficus cla- 
mitabat ;) which was thought a bad 
amen, as if the word Cauneas were a 
contraction for Cavz NE tas, Cic. 
Div. 2, 40. 

Craſſus, after his arrival in Syria, 
was more attentive to the exaction of 
money than to military affairs. He is 


ſaid to have plundered the temple of 
Jeruſalem of a large ſum, Jeu. Ang. 


14, 12. et Bell. Jud. 1, 6. In his ex- 
pedition againſt the Parthians he acted 
with great imprudence. Several bad 
omens are ſaid to have happened white 
he croſſed the Euphrates, Dic, 40, 18.; 
Plutarch. in Craſſo, p. 554. and at other 
times, Val. Max. 1, 6, 11. Some of 
his friends adviſed him not to advance 
into the enemy's country. But he 
{ighted their advice, and, deceived by 
the art of one Agbärus, an Arabian, 
(Plutarch calls him Ariamnes, I. p. 555. 
Florus calls him Mazares, 3, 11.), he 
Jed his army to a diſtance from the ri- 
ver into a vaſt plain without trees or 
water, where he was ſurrounded, by 
the Parthians under Surena, (v. -s.) 
the chief general of king Orodes, and 
the greateſt part of his army cut to 
pieces. Craſſus with a ſmall. number 
eſcaped to Carrae, a town of Meſopo- 
tamia ; where being decoyed by Suré- 
na into a conference, as if to treat about 
peace, he was killed, his head cut off, 
and ſent, together with his right hand, 
to Orodes, Dio, 40, 20, — 28. Hence 


I, 104. It is ſaid that the Parthian, 
by way of deriſion, poured melteg 
gold into his mouth, Dio, 40, 27. (U. 
cujus animus arſerat auri cupiditate, dur 
etiam mortuum et exfangue corpus ary u. 
retur, Flor. 3, 11.) Plutarch and As 
pian take no notice of this circum. 
ſtance, though they mention à ſimilar 
thing done to Aquilius by Mithridate, 
Plutarch. p. 5 64, et Appian. in Mithridz 
tic. P. 184. But Plutarch mentions 
a ditterent kind of inſult offered to the 
head of Craſſus by Surena and Oro 
P. 564, &c. 80 Appian. in Parthic, 
. 154, 155. —-After the deſtruction of 
Craſſus molt of his ſoldiers eſcape! 
through the mountains; ſome wie 
taken by the Parthians, Dio, 40, 27 
and contormed to the cuſtoms of the 
country; which Horace ſpeaks of with 
great dilapprobation, Mileſne Cre), 5c. 
Od. 3, 5, 5. Caſſius, the quaeitor 0 
Craſſus, having collected ſuch as © 
vived, eſcaped to Antioch, V. 
(Vid. Cassius.) — The over! 
Craſſus, {#rages Craſſiana, '\' 54 
4»,5-) was one of the great-'. 10 
that ever befel the Romans. Concert 
ing the number of men that were los, 
authors differ. They are commory 
reckoned at 20,000 ſlain and 10,99 
taken. Appian. Parth. 154. Juli 
ſays that the whole army of Cra 
was deſtroyed, 42, 4. So ncarly Fo 
rus, 3, 1. and Pliny, 2, 56. Bo 
The death of Craſſus was ca 
tous to the republic, not merely ton 
the loſs of ſo great an army, but ci 
ly becauſe it removed the ouly bond, 
union which, after the death of Juli 
remained between Pompey and Cava 
or rather the only check to then an 
bition, { Sola futuri Craſſus erat bei my 
clius mora,—ſarva arma ducum dirimenss 
The intervention of Craſſus was the 0 
ly thing which kept Pompey and Cat 
far from quarrelling, as he would ts 
turally join the weaker, Lucan, I, & 
& 104. ( Exinde, quontam mtu mel b 
nebantur, —ſlatim aemulatio vrupit, Fur 


* "Bo", as 
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be deſtruction of Craſſus by the Par- 
hians, ( Parthia damna, i. e. clades a 
urthis illata, ) gave cauſe to the civil 
rar, ib. 106. Cicero, while he ſhews 
ow happy it is for men that they are 
ignorant of what is to befal them, de- 
Cries in a few words the miſerable 
late which juſtly befel not only Craſ- 
ſus, but alle Pompey and Caeſar, in 
onſequence of their criminal ambi- 
on, and to which Cicero himſelf not 
little contributed by ſupporting their 
mjult meaſtires, contrary to the con- 
riction of his own mind, Cic. Div. 2, 
Vid CickRo, p. 114.) 

Plutarch obſerves, “that divine juſ- 
tice failed not to punith both Orodes 
for his cruelty and Surena for his per- 
dy ; for Surena was not long after 
put to death by Orodes, who envied 
s glory ; and Orodes at laſt was mur- 
dered by his fon Phraaites,” in Craſs. 
n. — The poets contemporary with 
Auguſtus take particular notice of the 
(eat of Crafſus, while they celebrate 
the greotneſs of Auguſtus, who by the 
dor of his arms recovered the ſtand- 
rds which Crailus had loſt; thus Ovid, 
Faſt. 5, 583. et 6, 465.; Art. Am. 1, 
179.; Propert. 2, 10, 13. et 4, 6, 83. 

P. CRASS US, the fon of the tri- 
unvir, a young man of an amiable cha- 
acter, of a quick genius, and highly 


by ambition and an immoderate paſſion 
br military glory, Cic. Brut. $1. Fam. 
5, 8. er 13, 16, He gained much 
bonour by his bravery and conduct as 
te of Caeſar's lientenants in Gaul, 
La. B. G. 1, 52. et 2, 34. et 3, 7, II, 
% 28. When his father and Pom- 
pry ſued for the conſulſhip a ſecond 
ne, young Craſſus came to Rome to 
te for them with a number of ſol- 
ers, Dio, 39, 31, whom Caeſar had 
pomted to tend for that purpoſe, Plu- 
eh. in Crafſs. p. $51. in Pomp. p. 646. 
ert year he joined his father in Syria 
Mn a thouſand choſen horſe from 
raul, given him by Caeſar, Appian. 
th. 136. and in the fatal battle 
Fauſt the Parthians, commanded the 
* ing. Having, in the beginning 
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cultirated by learning; but perverted 


of Cicero's, Cic. Div. 1, 3. 


CRE 
of the fight, advanced too far in pur- 
ſuit of a body of the enemy, who pre- 
tended to fly, he was ſurrounded, and 
ſcorning to ſave his life, which he might 
have done, by deſerting his men, he 
was, at his own deſire, killed by his 
armour-bearer, being ditabled by a 
wound to do it himſelf. The Parthi- 
ans returned to the combat in triumph 
with his head fixed on a ſpear. 
father bore the ſight with uncommon 
fortitude, but it greatly depreſſed the 
courage of the army, Plutarch. in Craſs. 
559. ; Appian. ib. 147. 

CRATERUS, a general much truſt- 
ed by Alexander the Great; after 
whoſe death he was ſlain in a battle a- 
gainſt Eumenes, Nep. Eum. 4.—@ 2. An 
eminent phiyſician in the time of Cice- 
ro, Cic. Att. 12, 13, & 14. ſuppoſed 
to have been the ſame mentioned by 
Horace, Sat. 2, 3, 161. and by Per- 
ſius, 3, 65. 

CRATWYES, -2tis, a native of Mallos, 
( Malltes, -ae,) who being ſent as an 
ambaſſador to the ſenate from Attilus, 
king of Pergamus, firſt introduced the 
ſtudy of grammar at Rome, between 
the ſecond and third Punic war, Suet. 
Gram. 2—@} 2. An academician phi- 
loſopher, Cic. Acad. 1, 9. 

CRATINUS, a celebrated ancient 
comic writer at Athens, Hor. Sat. 1, 
4. 1. rather too fond of drinking, 1d. 
Lu. , 20, 1. uncommonly ſatirical, and 
thereforetermed Audax, daring, becauſe 
he ſpared no body, Perf. 1, 123. 

CRATIPPUS, a philoſopher, born 
at Mitylénae, an intimate acquaintance 
whole lec- 
tures on philoſophy Cicero's ſon attend- 
ed at Athens, Cic. Off: 1, 1. 

CRex1s, die, the name of a nymph, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 313. e 

CREON, ni, a king of Thebes, 
the father of Jocaſta the wife Oedipus, 
(Apollodorus ſays, her brother, 3, 5, 


who, after Polynices and Eteocles, 


the ſons of Oedipus, were ſlain, reſum- 
ed the government, (G. 430.) He 
gare his daughter Megära in mar- 

riage to Hercules, (G. . 400.) 
Cato, the fon of Siſyphus king of 
Corinth, 
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Corinth, (G. 416.) whoſe daughter, 
Creuſa, Jaſon married, after divorcing 
Medea, (G. p. 443.) 

CxESPHONTES, a king of Meſſenia, 
Cic. Her. 2, 24. from whole ſtory Euri- 


pides wrote a tragedy called CaESs- 
 FHONTES, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 48. 


CrETHEvUS, coe, v. , the ſon of 
Aedlus, and father of Aeſon, by Tyro, 
the daughter of Salmoneus, Apollodor. 


| I, 7. whenee Jaſon, the ſon of Aeſon, 


is called Crithides, ae, Val: Flacc. 6, 
609. Creithera proles, Id. 8, 112.; and 
Helle, the daughter of Acſon, Virgo 
Cretheia, Td. 2, 612. 

Cath Usa, the daughter of Priam, 
and wife of Aeneas, J'irg. Aen. 2, 65 m. 
who, while ſhe followed her huſband, 
m his flight from the burning of Troy, 
by ſome unfortunate accident was loſt, 
. 7437, Kc. G 2. The daughter or 
Creon king of Corinth, whom Jaſon 
married, after having divorced Medea, 
(6.443. , 

CrisPiNUS, a Stoic philoſopher, 
Hor. Sat. 2, 7, 45. 

CRISPUS, a ſirname of the Salluſlii. 
In the works of Salluſt, the cormomen 
Criſpus is put before the namen Salluſ- 
tius, which is not uſually the caſe. 80 


Horace, addreſſing the grandnephew 


and adopted ſon of the hiſtorian, has 


Criſpe Sallufit, Od. 2, 2, 3, But in the 


| inſcription to this ode the names are in 


their regular order, Ad C. Sally/tium 
Criſpum. 

CRITIAS, e, one of the thirty 
tyrants ſet over Athens by the Spar- 
tans, who cauſed '\'heram#*nes to be 
put to death, Cz. Tc. 3, 40. noted 
tor his eloquence, (ic. Or. 3, 34. Some 
of the writings of Critias were cxtailt 
in the time of Cicero, 10. 2 22 

CRITO, ie , the ſcholar and in- 
timate friend of Socrates, Cir. Div. 1; 
25. who attended his pracceptor in his 
laſt moments, Cie. Tujc. I, 43+ 

CRITOBGoLUS, a tkiltul phyſi- 
cian, who extracted an arrow wom the 
eye of Philip king of Macedonia, when 
wounded by Aer, (G. 325.), with- 
out disliguring his ace, Pl. 7, 43: 
He alteuded Al kauder into India, and 
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extracted a dart from his body whey 
dangeronfly wounded, Curt. 9, 5, 2; 

CRITOLAUS, a general of A 
Achacans, who, by his imprudee,, 
involved his country in a war with the 
Romans, which occaſioned the deltrue. 
tion of Corinth; and hence he is fh 
to have overturned that city, Ci. Tu. 
NV. D. 3, 38. q 2. An Ariſtotel 
philoſopher, Cic. Fin. 5, 5. who cams 
to Rome on an embaſſy from Athens, 
Cit. Ov 1; 11. 
Cox, er, the daughter of the 
river Iſmẽnus, Ovid. Met. 3, 109. 

Crocus, a beautiful youth, why, 
having fallen in love with Smilax, wy 
together with her, turned into Cl 
flowers of the ſame name, Ovid, My, 
4, 283. 

CROESUS, king of Lydia, con. 
quered by Cyrus, (G. 601), put fora 
rich man, Ovid. Trift. 3, 7, 42. and ſo 
in the plur. Crogſ, rich men, Au. 
tial. 11. 6. 

CroOToPUrs, the fon of A 
king of Argos, Panſan. 2, ſ 
father of Plamithe, aud giantathe 
of Linus, who is hence called (no- 
TOPIADES, ae, Ovid. in bin. 51 
Pſamàthèe having ſecretly brought fon 
a ſon by Apollo, gave binn de 0 
brought vp by the keeper of the king” 
flock ; but the child being careletch 
left by him in the woods, was devout. 
ed by dogs. Pſamithe, de plorny ig the 
lofs of her child, whom ſhe called Ly 
NUS, in the tranſports of her gr 
diſcloſed the whole truth; on wine 
account her mercileſs father ordert 
her to be put to death. Apollo, ! 
revenge, ſent a monſter into the cout 
try of Argos, which tore the 2 
from the boſoms of their mothers, 
devoured them. "The moniter * 
was flain by Choroebus. Apollo bet 
brought a peſtilence on the col!) 
which deſtroyed a number of people! 
till Chorocbus having gone to cle: ten 
ple of Delphi, and voluntarily 0! 
himſelf as a victim, by this act pac! ed 
Apollo, and procured a reſpite fron 
the plague, Stat. Theb. 1, 557. 4. 
Pauſanias tells the ſtory fon.cy hat dt aß 
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rently, 1, 43. It ſhould ſeem that Cro- 
kopus himſelf periſhed by the plague ; 
ber he is ſaid to have been driven to 
Trtirus by Apollo, Ovid. in Ibin. 575. 

CTEs14S, de, a native of Cnidus, 
the phyſician of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
Piutarch. in Artax. p. 1012, &c. who 
rote the hiſtory of Perſia, in twenty- 
three books, Diodor. 2, 2, & 23. ; Plin. 
2, 106. 

Crksisius, a native of Alexandria 
u Egypt, the inventor of the pump 
and other hydraulic machines, Plin. 7, 
z.; Vitruv. 9, 9. whence the pump 
called Machina Cteſibica, Id. 10, 12. 

CTEs1LOCH Us, a noted painter, Plin. 
3511. Sig 
Cres IPHONg, -ontis, an Atheuian, 
ho propoſed in an aſſembly of the 
people, that Demoſthenes ſhould be 
preſquted with a golden crown for his 
public ſervices, particularly for his ha- 
ing rebuilt the walls of Athens at his 
wn expence ; which was oppoſed by 
elchines, the rival of Demoſthenes, 
zo brought a formal accuſation a- 
anſt Ctehphon. Demoſthenes under- 
oak his defence, or more properly his 
wn, in that admirable oration, (Tp: 
rp», de corona), Which is fill extant. 
telphon was acquitted, and Aeſchi— 
es baniſhed for his falſe accuſation, 
. Or. 35 56. 

Cor ibo, Inis, Cupid, the god of 
we; plur. CUertDinEs, Cupids.— Cu- 
linen tela, the darts of Cupid, Ovid, 
Irif. 4, 10, 65. (G. 364.) 

CURIO, a ſirname of one of the fa- 


ae three orators of this family in ſuc- 
ton, which Pliny mentions as an in- 
uce of ſingular felicity, ( Una familia 
lum in qua tres continud ſerie oratores 
julerunt), 7, 41 f. 42. t. C. CU- 
0, the grandfather, Cic. Br. 32. 
r eribonius CV RIO, the fon, conſul 
077, Cic. Br. 16, & 60. Fam. 1, 4. 
at year having obtained the pro- 
mice of Macedonia, he made war on 


wm in three years he ſubdued, and 
ended his conqueſts to the Danube. 
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e Dardiini, a neighbouring nation, 
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Upon his return to Rome he was ho- 
noured with a triumph, Liv. Epit. 92, 
95, & 97.; Flor. 3, 4.; Eutrop. 6, 2+ ; 
Cic. Piſ. 19, & 24 As an orator, Ci- 
cero commends him for the ſplendour 
and copiouſneſs of his diction, Br. 59. 
but he was remarkable for a weak me- 
mory, and for the violent agitation - of 
his body from one fide to another while 
{peaking ; fo that one Junius ridiculed 
him, by aſking, who it was that ſpoke 
from a boat, (Qi, logucreiur e lintre © 
th. 60, & 61.), or in a boat, «( Puis in 


lintre loqueretur ? Quinctil. 11, 3, 129.) 


On this account Sicinius, a tribune, 
one day ſaid to Octavius, the colleague 
of Curio in the conſulate, who, while 
Curio was delivering a tedious harangue, 
ſat filently by him, wrapt round with 
bandages, and beſmeared with oint- 
ments, to caſe the pain of the gout, 
« You are greatly obliged to your col- 
league, Octavius, for if he had not toſſ- 
ed himſelf from tide to fide in his uſual 
way, the flies would have chis day de- 
voured you,” Cic. et Quinctil. ih, Hence 
Curio got the ſirname of BuxBUTEIUs, 
from a play actor of that name who 
had a fimilar impropriety of geſture, 
Plin. 7, 12 f. 10.; Val. Max. , 14, 5. 
3. C. CURIO, the ſon of the for- 
mer, a young man of great natural abi- 
lities, but not ſufficiently cultivated by 
ſtudy, (a magi/tris parum inſtitutus, natu= 
ram habuit admirabilem ad dicendum), 
Cic. Br. 81, He was early recommend- 
ed by his father to the attention of Ci- 
cero, who endeavoured to inſpire hin. 
with the deſire of true glory, 76. ; but 
Curio, ſeduced by the love of plea- 
ſure, became exceedingly proſligate and 
extravagant, whence, on account of his 
efteminacy, Cicero calls him iala Cu- 
rienis, Cic. Att. 1, 14. Curio formed 
a deteſtable connection with Antony, 
from which he was withdrawn by the 
interpolition of Cicero, Cic. Phil. 2,18. 
who, knowing the ſhining talents of 
Curio, fill {trove to engage him to ſup- 
port the intereſts of the republic. The 
fix firſt letters of Cicero's fecond book 
of Familiar Epiſtles are addreſſed to 


Curio, 
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Curio, while he was (as is ſuppoſed, 
quaeſtor to Caius Claudius) in Aſia, Cic. 
Fam. 2, 6. During this period Curio 
loſt his father, ib. 2. in honour of whom 
he propoſed exhibiting a ſplendid ſhew 
of gladiators, from which Cicero tried 
to diſſuade him, but in vain, 135. 3. On 
this exhibition ¶ſunebri patris munere) 
Curio expended an immenſe ſum, and 
exceeded all that had gone before him 
in the ingenuity of his contrivances to 
amuſe the people, Plin. 36, 15 f. 24. 
By ſuch profuſion he contracted ſo 
much debt, that, as Pliny expreſſes it, 
he had no eſtate left, but in the hope 
of a civil war, (ut nihil in tenſu habuerit, 
praeter diſcordiam principum), 36, 15. 
and was at laſt reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſelling himſelf to Caeſar. The debt 
of Curio is ſaid to have amounted to 
no leſs a ſum than ſexcenties ſe/tertium, 
near 500,000]. Val. Mas. q, I, 6. and 
this ſum he is ſuppoſed to have received 
from Caeſar, who attached him to his 
intereſt by paying all his debts, Dio, 
40, 60. Vell. Paterculus makes the 
fem only centies HS. 2, 48. But it is 
thought that here we ſhould read fex- 
centies, becauſe Appian fays that Cae- 
far induced Curio to co-operate with 
kim for more than 1500 talents, the 
ſum which he gave to Paulus the conſul, 
HB. C. 2. p.443- 80 Plutarch in Cae- 
fare, f. 722. et Pomp. p. 650. Sueto- 
nius does not mention the ſum, but 
imply fays, Aemilium Paulum (conſu- 
lem) Caiumque Curionem wiolenti/jimum 
tribunorum ingenti mercede defenſores para- 
du, Caeſ. 29. (Vid. Caks ax, p. 62.). 
Virgil is thought to allude to Curio, 
Vendlidit Hic auro patriam, c. Aen. 6, 
621.; and Lucan, after obſerving that 
all thofe who had oppreſſed the liberty 
of their country effected their purpoſe 
by money, (emere omnes), adds, Hie 
(Ourio) vendidlit urbem, 4, 824. 

Curio had been a keen ſupporter of 
the power of the ſenate and of Pom- 
pey, ( Hic primo pro Pompeii partibus, id 
Y, ut tune habebatur, pro republica, Vell. 
Ib.), by whoſe influence he was made 


tribune, a. 703, Dio, 40, 59. On this 
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occaſion Cicero wrote him from (lic, 
an admirable letter of advice, in which 
however, he infinuates ſome apprehen. 
ſion of his unſteadineſs, Fam. 2, ). The 
cauſe of Curio's oppo'ition to Caeſar i; 
ſaid to have been the contempt wih 
which Caeſar treated him, and the q. 
poſition made by Caeſar's friends to hi 
election, Cic. Fam. 8, 4. Curio, after 
he had ſold, himſelf to Caeſar, a8 
with exquiſite art. He did not imme. 
diately diſcover his having change 
ſides, but appeared ſtill to go along 
with his former friends, that thus be 
might become more thoroughly acquair. 
ted with their ſecret views, Dio, 40, 61, 
He ſeemed ſor ſome time to be wholly 
inactive, ( Curiont tribunatus conglacia 
vel friget), Cic. Fam. 8, 6. Sometime 
he pretended to be equally againſt Pom. 
pey and Caeſar, (mox Amulatione, contra 
Pompeium et Caeſarem), Vell. 2, 48. At 
laſt, however, he threw oft the mal, 
and, that he might have a pretext for 
breaking with the ſenate, made ſever 
extravagant demands, which he knew 
would nut be granted, Dio, 49, 61. 
Appian. p. 443. Then he joined the 
popular party, and openly avowed his 
attachment to Caeſar, (transfugit ad . 
pulum, et pro Caefare loqui cocpit), Ci. 
Fam. 8, 6. which change did not {ur- 
priſe Cicero, (Quis hoc putaret pratter 
me ? nam, ita vivam, putavi), ib. 2, 14 
Curio ſupported the cauſe of Cacſar i 
the ſenate with great addreſs during l 
tribuneſhip, and, after laying down fu 
office, went directly to Cacſar, Dis, 4% 
66 f. ſpeedily returned with a bettet 
Id. 41, 1. and after the final deerer 
was paſſed, fled with Coclius and ti 
tribunes Antony and Caſſius, . 3. 
( Audax wenali comilatur Curio {nga 
Lucan. 1, 269.), to Caeſar, whom | 
inſtigated to war, Appian. p. 447-3 i 
can. 1, 273,.— 293. Hence Curio! fan 
to have been the perſon that firit ki 
dled the civil war, and even prevent 
an accommodation, when Pompey} 4 
Caeſar were inclined to it, ( Bells 0% 
——ſubjecit ſacem et coaleſcentts conditar 
pacis diſcuſſit ac rupit), Vell. 2, 48. * 
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ne Tos hols u Carſeric uro, Liv 
e | 
K 5 — by Caeſar with an ar- 
my to Sicily, Lucan. 3, 59 which he 
got poſſeſlion of without a battle, Cae/: 
Bell. C. , 30, & 31. Cato ien left 
it upon hearing of Curio's arrival, ib, 
(See Caro, 91.) Dio, 41, 41. Curio 
| paſſed over from Sicily tro Africa, where 
ke defeated Varus, who commanded in 
that country for Pompey, and laid ſiege 
to Utica, Dis ib. ; Cacſ. B. C. 2, 34, 
&c.; Lucan. 3, 583, 661. & 713. But 
Juba king of Mauritania, whom Curio, 
while tribune, had tried to deprive- of 
his kingdom, Caef. B. C. 2, 25. (Lege 
tribunitid ſolio depellere avorum Curio ten- 
rat, Lybiamque auferre tyranno, Lu- 
can. 4, 694+), having ſpeedily come to 
the aſſiſtance of Varus, art fully decei- 
ved Curio, who ſceing himſelf ſurround- 
ec, and ſcorning to flee, though he 
might have eſcaped, fell fighting brave- 
Iy, ( Caf. ib. 36,—43-), amidit heaps 
of his men, l in frage ſuorum, 
niger ad lethum, et fortis virtute cuadd. 
9ud nunc roftira tht proſunt turbata, fo- 
umque, Unde tribunitia plebeins figniſer 
bre Arma dabas populis ? quid prodita 
qura ſenatizs, Et gener atque ſocer bello con- 
urrere julſi? Liybicas en nobile corpus 
Paſcit aves, nullo coniectus Curio buſlo, 

bean. 4, 797,—80g. et 5, 39. 

CURIUS, the name of a Roman 
unt; the moſt illuſtrious of which was 
. Cuxtus Dentatus, who conquered 
be Samnites, and forced Pyrrhus to 
ave Italy. He was a man as remark- 
le for his contempt of riches and 
wupality, as for his bravery in war, (6G. 
230, & 231.) He is ſaid to have 
ad his hair undreſſed, becauſe in his 
me there were no barbers in Rome, 
erat. 1, 12, 41. Qui Curios ſimulant 
acehanalia vivunt, pretend to live as 
berly as Curius, Mena 2, 3. who 
ed to dine on pot herbs, which he 
led himſelf, Id. 11. 78.—Adj. Cu- 
anus, Dune, 73 6, 9.3 Cic. Or. I, 
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mentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, Gal. 


CYM 


Liv. 1, 12. who is ſaid to have given 


name to the Curtian lake in Rome, ib. 


Me... . 
M. Cuxrius, a brave young man, 
who threw himſelf into a great opening 
in the forum, produced by an earth- 
quake, or ſame other cauſe, in order, 
as he ſuppoſed, to appeaſe the divine 
wrath, Liv. 7, 6. The Curtian lake 
is ſuppoſed to have been named rather 
from this Curtius, 76. 1 

Cy AE, -es, a nymph of Sicily, 
who attempting to hinder Pluto in 
carrying off Proſerpine, was by him 
changed into a fountain, Ovid. Met. 
5» 409+ WW 

CyANEE, v. sa, the daughter of 
the river Maeander, the mother of 
Byblis and Caunos, by Miletus, the 
ſon of Apollo, Ovid. 9, 451. 

CyBiLEe, CyBELLE, v. CyBEBs, 
ber, the mother of the gods, (G. 355.) 
Hence Cybel/cius Attis, the ſon of Cy- 
bele, Ovid. Met. 10, 104. 

Cycxus, or CyGnvus, the ſon of 
Neptune, invulnerable by a dart; 
cruſhed to death by Achilles, and me- 
tamorphoſed into a ſwan, Ovid. Met. 
12, 72,—145. —— J 2. A Boeotian 
youth, the ſon of Apollo and Hyxie, 
beloved by Phyllius; who having refu- 
ſed to give him a bull, which at -the 
defire of Cycnus he had tamed, Cye- 
nus, in a.fit of paſſion, threw himſelf 
from a lofty rock on mount Teumẽſus 
in Boeotia, and was turned into a 
ſwan; whence a heautiful vale near 
that place was called Cycnẽla Tempe, 
plur. Ovid. Met. 7, 371, &c. (vid. G. 
319.) bo 

CyDias, -ae, a ſkilful painter, Plin. 
357 11. | 

Crpirrr, ve, a virgin beloved by 
Acontius ; vid. AconTivus. | 

CyLLARUs, a beautiful centaur, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 393. ſlain in the battle 
of the centaurs with the Lapithae, 16. 
4.20. C 2. The horſe of Pollux, 
Virg. G. 3, 89. YA 

CYMODOCE, t, or * a 

e 


Mettizs Cx rius, a Sabine chief, 
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tea. nym „the daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, Virg. Aen. 10, 225.; Stat. 
Kilv. 2, 2, 20. ; 

_ Cymorace, , another daughter 
of Nereus, Serv. ad Dirg. Aen. I, 


1 2 | | 

 Cynarcirvs, an Athenian, the ſon 
of Euphorion, and brother to the poet 
Aeſchylus; who, after the defeat of 
the Perſians at Marathon, took hold 
of one of their ſhips with his hand, 
and it being cut off, fell, Herodot. 6, 
114. Juſtin relates, that, after both 
his hands were cut off, he ſcized the 
ſhip with his teeth, 2, 9, i” 300.) 

CynTcr, a ſect of philoſophers, re- 
markable ſor the ruſticity and indelica- 
cy of their manners, (G. 29 
Cvxxos UA, the conſtellation called 
Urſa Minor, the leſſer bear, Ovid. Faſt. 
3, 107 3 Sil. 3, 665. 

CrYxTHIUs, a name given to Apol- 
lo, from Cyathos, a mountain in De- 
los, where he was born, Virg. Aen. 
6, 3—CyNTRAHIA, a name given to 
Diana, or Luna, the moon, Ovid. Faſt. 
2, 91. — 2. The name which Pro- 
Ek ave his miſtreſs, 1, 1. et alibi 
paſſim. Martial 14, 187. | 

_ Cyparissvs, a beautiful youth, be- 
loved by Apollo; who having acci- 
dentally killed a ſtag he was fond of, 


and being inconſolable in his grief, 


was turned into a cypreſs-tree, which 
was always uſed at fuuerals, Ovid. Met. 
10, 106,—142. 

_ Cyyrsfiivs, a tyrant of Corinth, 
whole government Demaritus, the fa- 
ther of Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth 
King of Rome, being unwillivg to 
bear, retired to Tarquinii in Tuſcany, 
Te TW $3 $7. 5-5: 57 52 
Crx ENE, -es, the daughter of t 
river Penèus, and mother of Ariſtaeu 
by Apollo, (G. 371.) | | 
© "CyxrENAici, the tollowers of the 
Philoſopher Ariſtippus, a natiye of 
'Cyrene in Africa, Cic. Tuſc. 3, 12.; 
„„ „ 3 ts | Son ring; 
,  ExrsILvs, an Athenian, who ha- 
ing adviled his counttymen to re- 
main in the city, and ſubmit to Xer- 


trived to make his eſcape by means 0 
*waxen wings; but Icarus ſoaring 00 


"of the Tun, and fell into the lea, calls 


xes, was ſtoned to death, Cic, Of. 4, tt, 
CYRUS, the founder of the pe. 
ſian empire, (G 600.)—Redditm Cri 
folio Phraaten, &c. Phraates reſtored ij 
the throne of Cyrus, i e. of Parthiz, 
the Parthians being maſters of Perſa n 
the time of Horace, Horat. Od. 2,3 
17. vid. Oc rAvius. 
raus minor, Cyrus the younger, 
who attempting to expel his brother 
Artaxerxes from the throne by the 
aſſiſtance of Graecian mercenaries, wx 
lain in battle through his own riß 
neſs, in the moment of victory, (0. 
468.) Cic. Div. 1, 23, & 25. 
Crus, an architect, Cic. Au. 2, 3. 
Mil. 17. hence Cyrta, ſc. opera, the 
works of Cyrus, Cic. Att. 4, 10. 
CyTHER1S, adi, an actreſs, the f1. 
vourite miſtreſs of Antony, Cir. Phil, 
2, 24, & 25.; Fam. , 26 ; Att. io, 
IO, & 16. ; properly called Volumnia, 
as being the freed-woman of Volumni. 
us Eutrapelus, Cic. Phil, 2, 24.— 
Servius on Virgil makes Cytheris the 
fame with Lycoris, beloved by Gallus; 
but ſeveral circumſlances mentioned by 
Virgil concerning Lycoris, Tcl. 10, 2, 
&c. appear to be inconſiſtent with the 
account given concerning Cythers in 


hiſtory. 
D. 


Darvartion, snir, the fon of Lt 
cifer, and brother of Ceyx, Ovid. Me. 
it, 295. who was ſo affected with tie 
death of his daughter Chiöne, {lam by 
Diana, that he threw himſelf from the 
top of Parnaſſus ; but Apollo pitying 
him, made him a bird, called a falcot 
or hawk, (accipiter), ib. 345. 

'DPAEDALUS, a native of Athens 
a famous architect, the conitructor d 
the labyrinth in Crete, where belly 
ſhut op with his ſon Icarus, he cn 


high; had his wings melted by the het 


ed from him the Tcarean ſea, 
34215) Hence, Et mare percuſſum pu 
(i. e. ſcare), fabrumgue, (i e. VDaede 


lum) wvolantem, Juvenal, 1, 5+ in 
u 


La alas, i. e. Cumas, Id. 3, 25.; 
Vn g. Aan. 6, 14. 3 Hor. Od. 1, 3, 44. 
ile ceratis epe Dacdalad nititur pennis, vi- 
treo daturus nomina fon'o, ſoars on 
vaxen wings by the aſſiſtance or art 
of Daedalus, about to fall like Icarus, 
and give name to the azure ſea, i. e. 
pe will fail in his attempt to equal 
© Pindar, 7b. 4, 2, 2. Daedaleo ocior 1- 
caro, ſwifter than Icarus, the ſon of 
Daedalus, i. e. not retarded like him 
in my flight, 7. 2, 20, 13. Dacdale- 
um iter rexii, directed his road through 
the windings of the labyrinth made by 
Daedalus, Prorert. 2, 14, 8. Dar Da- 
ta tecta, the cells of the bees, curioul- 
ly made, Virg. G. 4, 179. 80 Dae 
dala tellus, Lucr. 1, 7, & 229. carmi- 
4a, Id. 2, 504. figna (i. e. ſtatuas) 
polire, Id. 5, 1450.; Verborum Daeda- 
hk lingua, which curiouſly forms the 
ſounds of words, Id. 4, 555. id. 
Cic. N. D. 2, 59. Natura Daedala re- 
rum, the curious former or framer of 
things, Lucr. 5, 235-3 Daedala Circe, 
ingenious, Virg. Acn. 7, 282. 

Dau Alis, -:s, the name of a drunk- 
en womarl, Hor. Od. i, 36, 13. 

DAMASLPPUS, a tirname of the 
Licinii. 

Damas1PPUs, a nobleman fond of 
ſatues, Cic. Fam. 7, 23.3 whence 
Pſudodamaſippus, an admircr of ſtatues 
like Damai;ppus, ib. —Suppoſed to be 
the ſame with the Damatippus men- 
tioncd by Horace, Sat. 2, 3, 64. 
C2, One who having ſpent his for- 
tune, hired himſclf as a player, Juve- 
nal 8, 185, 

I. Junius Brutus DA MASIPPUS, 
eit) praetor in the third. conſulſhip 
of Carbo, and the younger Marius; 
vio having aſſembled the ſenate, by 
the order of Marius, cruelly put to 
death a number of the chief ſenators, 
under pretext of their being che fa- 
wurers of Sulla ; among the reſt Scae- 
Wa, the High Prieſt, Vell. 2, 26. ; 
ce. Fam. 9, 21. 3 Appian. B. C. 1. f. 
03, & 404. 3 Liv. Epit. 86. Dama- 

Ppus was afterwards ſlain by the or- 

Ger of Sulla, Sallaſt. Cat. 51. 
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DAMOcLES, , a flatterer of 
Dionyſius, who uſed often to extol the 
happineſs of that prince, Upon which 
Dionyfius aſked if he would make 
trial of it. When he readily affented, 
the tyrant ordered him to be placed 
on a golden couch, and the molt deli- 
cious diſhes to be ſet before him, with 
every thing elſe that could regale his 
ſenſes. But in the midſt of the en- 
tertainment he cauſed a {word to be 
let down from the ceiling, ſuſpended 
by a horſchair over his head; which 
ſo terrified tjamdgcles, that he was un» 
able to taſte any of the delicacies, and 
begged that he might be allowed to 
depart. Thus Diony ſius ſhowed, that 
no one can be happy over whom {ome 
terror always hangs, Cic Tuſc. 5, 21. 
To this ſtory Horace alludes, 
Diflriaus enſis cui ſuper tmpia Cervice pen- 
det, &c. Od. 3, 1, 17. 

DAMO, v. on, and Phintias, or 
Pythias, Pythagoreans, who gave a 
rare example of friendſhip at Syracuſe 
in the time of Dionyſius. One of them 
being condemned to die by the tyrant, 
aſked a few days reſpite to ſettle his 
affairs, and the other became ſurety 
for his return, ſo that he muſt have 
died if he failed. But he came on the 
day appointed. Dionyſius admiring 
ſuch fidelity, not only pardoned him, 
but requeſted to be admitted as @ 
third perſon in their friendſhip, Cie 
Off. 3, 10. ; Val. Max. 4, 7, ext. 1. 


Damon, a muſician, Cic. Or. 3, 33. 


DamoPHILUS, a ſtatuary and pain» 
ter, Plin. 35, 12. 

DaxAE, es, the daughter of Acri- 
ſius, king of the Argives, and the mo- 
ther of Perſeus by Jupiter, (G. 395.) 
who is hence called DixAEivs Herde, 
Ovid. Met. 5 1. 

DANAUs, a king of Argos, the 
ſon of Belus, and brother of Ae 
tus, whoſe fifty daughters, ( Danaidesy 
um), flew their huſbands on the mar- 
riage night, except Hypermneſtra, 
who preſerved her huſband Lynceus. 
For this crime the Danaids were ſup- 
poſed to be condemned to pour water 
for ever into a tub full of holes, (G. 
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392.) From Danaus the Greeks were 
called Danar. e } 
Darn, e, the daughter of the 
river Penẽus, beloved by Apollo, 
laurel, Ovid. Met. 1, 


changed into a 
490. | | 

Dar huis, , v. -idis, a beautiful 
boy, the ſon of Mercury, Alan. 10, 
18.——C 2. The name of a ſhepherd, 
Virg. Aen. 2,5, & 8. 
Danpxvus, the fon of Electra and 
Jupiter, the founder of the Trojan na- 
tion, (G. 187) Lliacae primus pater 
wrbis et auctor, Virg. Aen. 8, 34. put 
for any Trojan, (g. Dardanius), Cru- 
felis Dardanus, i. e. Aeneas, Virg. 
Aen. 4, 661.— DARDINI DES, -e, a 
ſon or deſcendant of Dardanus, Virg. 
Aen. 10, 545. plur. DarDaxivbar, 
rum, the Trojans, ib. 3, 94. 5, 45- 
—DarDAnis, -idis, a Trojan woman, 
Matres Dardanides, the Trojan ma- 
trons, Ovid. Met. 13, 412.—Darpa- 
NIUsS, adj. Trojan; Virg. en. 5, 711. 
— DarDAN1A, de, ſc. urbs, Troy, ib. 
2, 324. or ſc. regio, Troas, the coun- 
try of Troy. 

Dares, #tis, an hiſtorian that wrote 
the hiſtory of the Trojan war, Jjidor. 
w—T 2, The name of a noted boxer or 
combatant at the caeſtus, YVirg, A. 5, 375. 

DARTUS, the pame of three kings 
of Perſia, namely, the lon of Hy/laſpis, 
Notbus, and Codomannus, (G. 608,— 
614; 616; 620,) — Daxicvs, -1, 
m. a daric, a coin marked with the 
image of Darius, Auſon. Ep. 5, 21. 

Darrs, it, the general of Darius, 

whom Miltiades defeated at the battle 
of Marathon, ep. 1, 4. 
- DAUNUS, the ſon of Pilumnus 
and Danac, who reigned in the north 
of Apulia; whence that country was 
called Davx1a, (G. p. 158,) The 
father of Turnus, Virg. Aen. 10, 616, 
et 12, 90, ; whence Daynius heros, i. e. 
Turnus, 15. 12, 723. Daunia dea, i. 4. 
Juturna, the ſiſter of Turnus, ib, 12,785. 
Daus, the name of a ſlave, which 
often occurs in Terence ; ſaid to have 
been derived from Dahae, v. Daae, a 
people of Scythia, Donat. in Terent. 
Andr. Prince, | 
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DE CI Us, the name of a Roman 


gent; ennobled by the three Drcu, 


who devoted themſelves for their coun. 
try, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 37. Livy mention, 
only two, the father, 8, 9, & 10.; an 
the ſon, 10, 28, & 29, Vid, Virgi, 
A, 6, 825. ; Juvenal, 8, 254, & 250 
I4, 239- 2 

DeJaxira, the moſt illuſtrious o 
the wives of Hercules, (G. 401,) the 
daughter-in-law of Alcmena, the my. 
ther of Hercules, hence called Alm. 
nae nurus, Ovid. Met. 8, 542. 

Db lou, or Deidmia, the Caugh. 
ter of Lycomedes, king of Scyros, and 
the mother of Pyrrhus by Achille, 
(G. 446.) 

DeJoces, it, the firſt king of the 
Medes, (G. 599.) | 

DEIoONE, -es, the mother of Miz. 
tus by Apollo; whence Milctus iz 
called D#ionides, ae, the fon of Div 
ne, Ovid. Met. , 442. 

Dtx3zorArvus, the king of Galatia 
who ſided with Pompey in the cul 


war; but after the battle of Pharſali, 


having ſubmitted to Caeſar, was left i 
the poſſeſſion of his kingdom. He 
was afterwards accuſed by his fon 1) 
jotarus and oue Philippus, of having 
plotted the death of Caeſar ; but bs 
ing defended by the eloquence of C- 
cero, he was acquitted, Cic. Doi. 
&c. | 

D&iiorft ia, Vs ca, *. -piay one 0! 
the nymphs of Juno, whom the pro 
miſled in marriage ta Acòlus, / x 
Aen. 1, 72. 2. A water-nynpi 
that frequented the lake Afia in H. 
dia; hence called Aſa Deiopea, Mug 
G. 4, 343. 

Baiana the ſon of Priam aud 
Hecitba, who, after the death of B. 
ris, married Heléna, by whom he u 
betrayed to the Greeks, Jig. Au. f 

„&. 
W er, the daughter d 
Glaucus, the prieſteſs of the temple 
Apollo at Cumae, Yirg. Aen. 6, J. 
hence called the Cumean Sibyl 4% 
maea Sibylla,) ib. 98. who attended ad 
neas to the infernal regions, 4, 29 


&c. s 
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D E M 
Den pks, u, an Athenian orator, 
contemporary with Demoſthenes, Cic. 
Brut, 9. Or. 26. originally a failor ; 
wheuce Quinctilian ſays of him, Ex 
remige orator faftus, 2, 17, 12. 
DemarATus, a king of Lacedae- 
mon, who being baniſhed from his 
country, fled to Perlia, and lived in 
exile at the court of Xerxes. Percei- 
ag that Xerxes meditated war againſt 
Greece, he gave the Lacedemonians 
notice of his deſign, Fuſtin. 2, 10. & 
1z.— 2. The father of Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus, who, on account of the 
tyranny of Cypſclus, retired from Co- 
nuth to Tarquinii in Etruria, Cic. 
Tuſc. 5, 37.3 Liv. 1, 34. 
Deu, the name of an old man 
in Terence, Adelph. 1, 2, 1, &c. 
DEMETRIUS, the fon of Anti— 
gonus, called PoLioRC ETES, (ic. Of. 
2, 7. (G. p. 341. & 471.) —DEMETR1- 
vs PHALERKus, the ſcholar of Theo- 
phraſtus, Cic. Fin. 5, 9.; Br. g. and 
governor of Athens under Caſſander, 
(6. 472.) i 
DEMETRIUS, the ſon of Philip, 
king of Macedpnia, given by his fa- 
ther as a hoſtage to the Romans, Liv. 
33, 30. and led in triumph by T. 
Quintius Flaminius, . 34, 52. He 
was afterwards reſtored to his father, 
Id. 36.; and being ſent by bim on an 
embaſſy to Rome, was treated with 
great reſpect by the ſenate, /d. 39, 47. 
which ſoon after became a ground of 
odium againſt him, 44.48, For being 
mvidioully accuſed by his brother Per- 
Jevs of detigns againit his life, and of 
undue attachment tv the Romans, he 
Was put to death by the order of his 
father, Liv. 40, 5,—24. who having 
diſcovered the guilt of Perſeus, and the 
unocence of Demetrius, was ſo racked 
wich remorſe, that it put a period to 
lis life, ib. 54, 55. & 56. 
EMOCHARES, , an Athenian ora- 
tor, the ſiſter's ſon of Demoſthenes, 
called Parrhefiaftes, on account of his 
oo great freedom of ſpeech, Cic. Or. 
2 23.; Br. 83. Deing ſent among 
hers on an embaſly to Philip, when 
Ft Prince aſked what he could do 


I 
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moſt agreeable to the Athenians ; © To 
hang yourſelf,” replied Demochares. 
« Tell your countrymen,” ſays Phi- 
lip to the other ambaſſadors, “ that 
thoſe are more haughty, who ſay ſuch 
things, than thoſe who hear them with 
impunity,” Senec. de Ir. 3, 23. 
DemocrATEs, i, a phytician, Plin. 


24, J. | 

DEMOCRITTUS, of Abdera, (A6. 
derites, c, the parent of experimental 
philoſophy, called the Laughing philo- 
ſophen, (G. 16.) becauſe he laughed 
at the follies of mankind ; whence Ju- 
vena] ſays of him, Perpetuo riſu pulmo- 
nem agitare ſolebat, 10, 34. From a de- 
fire of learning he gave up his patri- 
mony, Cic. 7uſc. 5, 39. and traverſed 
the moſt remote countries in queſt of 
knowledge, Cic. Fin. 5, 29. He is ſaid 
to have deprived himſelf of fight, that 
his mind might not be withdrawn from 
the contemplation of truth by external 
objects, ib. et Gl. 10, 17. But Cice- 
ro doubts the truth of this, 15. and Plu. 
tarch expreſsly denies. it, De Curiof. 
Cicero thinks him one of the greateſt 
men, {vir magnus in primis, ) N. D. 1, 
43.— Hence Drriocxir ici, the ſol- 
lowers of Democritus, Cic. Or. 1, 10. 
Demecritea fe. aida, v. dogmata, the ſay- 
ings or opinions of Democritus, Cc. 
Div. 2,13. 

DEemopocus, a muſician at the 
court of Alcinous, Homer. Odyſs. 8, 44. 
—#Q 2. A Trojan chief, Virg. A. 10. 
413. 

DEemMoOLEUS, i, a Greek ſlain hy 
Aeneas at Troy, Virg. Aen. 5, 260. 

DEmoLEON, n'is, a centaur, killed 
by Theſeus, Ovid. Met. 12, 356. 

Dzmor HOON, -ntis, the fon of The- 
ſeus and Phaedra, one of the leaders 
of the Greeks in the Trojan war, 
(G. 425.) 

DEMOSTHENES, i, an Athe« 
nian, the prince of the Greek ora- 
tors, Quinctil. 10, 1, 76. et 12, 2, 22. 


(long perfectiſſimus Graecorum, Id. 10, 2, 


24.) {aid to have been the ſon of a 
blackſmith, (Quem pater ardentis maſſae 


fuligine lippus A carbone, Oc. ad rhetora 


miſit,) Juvenal. 10, 130. But Plutarch 
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DEN 
fays that the father of Demoſthenes 
was a man of birth and probity, and 
died when his ſon was only ſeven years 
of age, in Demoſth. Demoſthenes firſt 
applied to philoſophy under Plato, 
whom he greatly admired, Cic. Or. 4. ; 
Ouinctil. 12, 2, 22, el 12, 10, 24. He 
afterwards ſtudied eloquence under I- 
ſaeus and other maſters. He at firſt 
could not pronounce the letter N, but 
by attention and induſtry, got ſo much 
the better of this and other defects, 
that no one ſpoke more di inctly, Cic. 
Div. 2, 46. Or. 1, 61. ard acquired an 
excellence in his art that has ſcarcely cver 
been equalled; ( Demoſthenis commemorato 
nomine, maximae e/oquentiae conſummatio au- 
dientis onimo oboritur, Val. Max. 8, 7, ext. 
1.) But his cloquence at laſt proved 
fatal to him; for Antipäter, having 
vanquiſhed the Athenians, demanded 
that their orators ſhould be given up to 
him. Upon which Demoſthenes fled, 
and to prevent his falling into the 
hands of his enemies, put an end to his 
life by poiſon, in the iſland of Calauria, 
Strab. 8, 374. ; Plutarch. in Demoſth, 

DixTATVs, a firname given to M. 
Curius, becauſe he is (aid to have been 
born with teeth, Plin. 7, 6 //. 15. 

D£o1s, -#dis, i. e. Proterpine the 
daughter of Ceres, who is called Deo, 
by the Greeks, Ovid. Met. 6, 114 

Dec ro, ds, or Dercttis, -is, voc. 
Dercẽti, Ovid. Met. 4, 45. (or Cx ro, 
., Plin. 5, 13.) the name of a Syrian 
goddcfs called by the Syrians Arax- 
GATIS, /*lin. 5, 23. Strab. 16, p. 748. 
or Athara, vel Albara, ib. 785. luppo- 
ſed to be the ſame with Aſttaroth, men- 
tioned in the ſacred ſcriptures,—in the 
upper part reſembling a woman, and in 
the lower a fiſh, Ovid. ib. et Lucian. de 
Dea Syria; hence called prodigioſa, Plin. 


ib. 

DEUCAZLION, -onis, the ſon of Pro- 
metheus, and huſband of Py11ha, king 
of Theſlaly ; in whoſe time happened 
the deluge, (G. 436.)—DEevcatiio- 
x us adj. Deucalionzas rffugit inobrutus 
undas, elcaped Deucalion's flood, Ovid. 
Met. J, 356. So Deucalionẽi imbres, ex- 
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DID 
ceſſive ſhowers, ſuch as fell before Dei. 


calion's flood, Lucan. 1, 653. 


Diaconvas, a, a Theban, wh 
aboliſhed all nocturnal ſacred rites, Ci 
. 

DiadöRAs, ae, a native of Mela, 
( Melius,) a ſcholar of Demoeritug, 
called Atheos, v. u, the Athcilt, be. 
cauſe he denied the exiſtence of the 
gods, Cic. NM. D. 1, 1, X 23. e. 3.37. 
q 2. A combatant, famous for bit 
victories at the Olympic games (0m, 
fronices nobil:s,) who had three ſong 
(Cicero ſays two, Tuſe. 1, 46.) that 
gained the prize of victory in different 
conteſts on the ſame day. When they, 
embracing their father, pliced their 
crowns on his head, aud the people 
with congratulations threw fluwers up. 
on him, the old man, tranſported with 
joy, expired amidſt the kiſſes of his ſons 
Gell. 3, 15. 

DIANA, the goddeſs of hunting, 
(G. 377.) whence dogs are called Tur. 
ba Diawia, Ovid. Faſt. 5, 141. Dian 
um, ic. templum, the temple of Dian, 
Liv. 1, 48. 

Dicatarcnvs, a Peripatetick phi 
loſopher, the ſcholar of Ariſtotle, 
whoſe writings Cicero much admired, 
Cic. Att. 2, 2, and particulaily com- 
mends his maps, (tabulas geograjhicas,) 
ib. 6, 2.— J 2. A chief of the Acts 
lians, Ziv. 35, 2. 36, 28. et 38, 10. 

DicTyNNA, a name of Diana, 0ud, 
Met. 2, 441-; Stat. Theb. g, 632. 

DICTYS, 5, i, ym v. In, de. 
fiſher that educated Pei ſcus, Sat. Silk 
2, 95-— © 2. One of the centauh 
Ovid. Met. 12, 334— ( 3 Dicrrs 
of Crete, Creten/is, to whom is alcribed 
a hiſtory of the Trojan war. 

Dips, ae, a Macedonian, the ge- 
vernor of Paeonia under Philip, em- 
ployed by Perſeus to effect the deltruce 
tion of his brother Demetrius, Liv. 4% 
23, & 24. and afterwards as one of fil 
principal generals, Liv. 42, 51, & 5b 

Drvivs, the name of a Koman gd, 

P. Dipius, the lieutenant ot L. 
Caeſar in the Italic war, Cic. Ton. 15 
Att. 13, 32+; Vell. 2, 16. 


T. D.dis 


DIN 

7 Dios, conſul with Q. Caecili- 
u Metellus, who paſſed a law called 
[tx Carcitia Didia, about the manner of 
ropoſing and paſſing laws, Cic. Ate. 
24 9. Buil 5, 3- Didius, being made 
.overnor of Macedonia, obtained a tri- 
umph over the Scordiſci, Cic. Planc. 25.; 

c. 
1 -its v. -onis, the daughter of 
Belus, and ſiſter of Pygmalion, king of 
Tyre and Sidon, and of Phoenicia; 
whence ſhe is called Phoeniſſa Dido, 
Virg. Aen. 1, 670. and Sidonia, ib. 446. 
Sichaeus, the huſband of Dido, being 
ſlain by Pygmalion; on account of his 
riches, ſhe fled into Africa, and there 
ſounded the city Carthage on a ſpot of 
ground which ſhe purchaſcd, (ur lem cx- 
quam pretio poſuit, Virg. Aen. 4, 211.) 
about 300 J ears after the deſtruction of 
Troy; (G. p. 189, & 678.) Eliſa was 
her proper name ; ſhe was called Dido 
from her maſculine courage; which 
word in the Phoenician language ſigni- 
hed the ſame as Virago in Latin, Serv. 
ad Virg. den. 4, 36. 

DipyMAiox, nie, a noted maker of 
arms, Virg. Aen. 5, 359. | 

DixseIrER, (i. e. diei vel. lucis pater, ) 
a name given to Jupiter, Hor. Od. 1, 
$4, 5 e 3, 2, 29- 
Kr. Dioirius, a marine, ( focius na- 
ali vel claſſicus,) who, after the taking 
of New Carthage in Spain, claimed the 
prize of valour ( decus virtutis,) in oppo- 
tion to Q. Trebellius, a centur1on. 
hen their comrades warmly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of each, Scipio, the command- 
rin chief, to prevent the diſagreeable 
onſequences of a diſpute between the 
my and navy, conferred a mural crown 
dn them both, as having ſcaled the wall 
Ir entered the town together, (quod 
eriter murum : ſcendifſent vel in urbem 
anſcendiſſent,) Liv. 26, 48. - 
DinDyMENE or Dindyme, es, a name 
H Cybele, the moth-<r of the Gods, 
wm Dindymus a mountain of Phrygia, 
here ſhe was worſhipped, (G. p. 355.) 
Dixo vel Dix ox, Gnis, a Greek ſu- 
nan, who wrote an account of Per— 


if Cie. Div. I, 23. Nep. 9, 5 .— 
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DIO 
2. A prince of the Rhodians, 
iv. 44, 23 C4 

DixnoceATEs, i, practor of the 
Meſſenians, Liv. 39, 49. 

DixnomENEs, ic, one of the guards 
of Hieronymus, who conſpired againſt 
him. Liv. 24, 7. and afterwards was 
made praetor of Syracuſe, ib. 23. 

Diocrks, a chief of the Actolians, 
Liv. 35, 34- 

DIO, vel DION, di, a Syracuſan 
who freed his country from the tyran- 
ny of Dionyſius, (G. 274.) Nep. in vita 

Us. 

y DIO, an academic philoſopher, Cic. 
Acad. 4, 4. who having come to Rome 
as an ambaſſador from the people of 
Alexandria to accuſe Ptolemy Aulctes, 
was murdered by the contrivance of 
that king, Cic. Coel. 10, ; Strabo, 19, 
p. 1147, —Several others of this name 
are mentioned by Cicero, Leg. 3, 5. 
Fam. 9, 26. Fer. 1, 10. Flac. 30. 
Verr. 2, 7. 


DIO Caſius vel Dion, a native of 


Nice in Bithynia, of noble deſcent, who 
flouriſhed under Severus and his ſons, 
and was raiſed to the higheſt dignities 
of the ſtate, He wrote in Greek the 
Roman hiltory in eighty books, from 
the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, to the 
eighth year of Alexander Severus, in 
which year Dio Caſſius was conſul for 
the ſecond time, a. u. 982. ; A. D. 229. 
The firit thirty-four books are loft. 
Part of the thirty-fiſth and the eighteen 
following books, from the thirty- 
{ixth to the fifty-fourth, remain entire. 
The four next are very imperfe&. 
There is an abridgement of Dio from 
the thirty-ſifth to the eightieth book, 
compiled by Xiphilin ( Foaanes Ki- 
Pbilinus, ) a native of Trebitund, ( Trape- 
zuniius,) brother to the Patriarch of 
Couſtantinople in the eleveath century. 
The hiſtory of Dio is very valuable, as 
it contains an account of many impor- 
tant facts which are to be found no 
where elſe. 

DiocyAres, a favourite freedman 
of Caeſar's, (ic. tt. 11, 6. {{lie Diocha. 
rinae, lc. literae, the letter from Dio- 
chares, ib. 13, 45. a 
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DlocLETIANUs, a Roman em- near mount Gatganus, frequeßted 
peror, called DiocLss till he aſſumed {theſe birds, Pl. 3 26 f. 30 
the empire, Rutrop. 9, 19. from Dio- | Diouzotfs, a king of Thrace ws 
clea, a city of. Dalmatia, Plin. 3, 23. fed his horſes on hitman fleſh, Hom 
After a vigorous reign of twenty-two ſlain by Hercules, (C. g. 339.) 
years, he reſigned the empire, and Ived Dion, n, the mother of Veny 
in retirement till his death, Aurel, Vic- put for Venus huwlelf, (6. 363 
tor, Epit. 29.3 Eutrop. , 22. : whence Caeſar is called Dion; 0 
.- DIODoRUS,' a Greek hiſtorian, being deſcended, from Venus and ly. 
who flouriſhed under Auguitus, called Si- chiſes, //irg. E. 9, 47. 3 Columba: I. 
cVULvs, from Sicily, his native country. ;onaeae, pigeons ſacred to Venus, % 
His works are {till extaut.— G2. A Silv. 3, 5, 80. S0 Dionaeae aves, 11 
peripatetic philoſopher, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 3. Theb. 7, 264. 
13. A practect of Amphipolis, | DionFsvs, a name of Bacchus, (0 
Liv. 44, 44. 6 f | 382.) whence DioxvsiA, run, the 
D1oporus, a Stoic philoſopher, the feaſts of Bacchus, Ter. Haul. 1, 1 
maſter of Cicero in logic, (in dialedicis,) 110. b | 
Cic. Br. 90. Fam. 13, 16. Dioxys1vs, the name of two ty- 
DioGENEZs, . ic, a Cyme philoſopher, rants of Syracuſe, father and ſon, 6. 
in the time of Alexander the Great, 274.) | 
(G. 295.) 8 DIONVSIUS, a native of Hal. 
DiocExxs, called Larsrivs, (La- carnaſſus, the capital of Caria; hence 
ertienſit, v. Laertes, ) from lus birth-place called HaricarxassE vs, or //alcar 
Laerte, v. a, a town of Cilicia, who li- nafſen/is, who came to Rome after Au. 
. ved under Severus, and wrote the lives guſtus put an end to the civil wars, in 
wo of the Greek philoſophers; which the middle of the 187th Olympiad, x 
work 1s {till extant. 6 bout thirty years beſore the birth of 
DIOM&DES, i, the fon of Ty- Chriſt, After having ſtaid at Rome 
deus ( Tydides, ae,) king of Aetolia, for twenty-two years, he wrote an ac- 
hence called Actolius heros, Ovid. Met. count of the, origin, cuſtoms, aud 
14, 461. one of the Graecian chicks'in tranſactions of the Romans till the be 
the war againit Troy. His wite e. .ginning of the firſt Punic war, i 
&[ having proved unfaithful to him in twenty books, of which only the fir 
his abſence, he did not return to his <leven remain, ending with the 3120 
native country, but went into Italy, year of the city ; and ſome fragments 
and having married the daughter of , Dionyſus alſo compoſed ſeveral book 
Daunus, king of that part of Apulia, 'conceruiug rhetoric, ſome of which ar 
afterwards called. from him ZDaunie, ſtill extant. | 
ſhared the ſovereignty with Daunus, and Dioxys:vs of Heraclen, { Heratts 
built ſeveral cities, (G. 186, & 458.) tet, ac), firſt a Stoie, Cir. Acad. g 
Some of his companions are ſaid to 22. but afterwards an Epicurcan, Gi 
have been changed into birds, Cid. Hin. 1, 31——© 2. A native of Mig 
Met. 14, 484, &c. called the birds of neſia, ( Magnes, etts,) a rhetoricnh 
Diomedes, ( ves Dinmedis vel Diome- intimate with Ciegro, Cic. Br. 91. — 
dẽae,) Plin. 10, 44 . 61. Hence Dio- J 3. A flave of Cicero's, his readeh 
medes ſays, Et ſocii (fe. mei) admifſis -(anagnofies), Cic. Yam. 5, 10. and 
(i. e. celeribus) petifrunt ac:hera pennis, , brarian, ib. 13. 77. But having fe 
Virg. Acu. 11, 272. Diomedis wrbs, ib. len many of his maſter's books, 
8, 9. i. e. Arpi ſeu Argyripa, ib. 11, fled for fear of puailluneat, i. 6 
246. Diomedis campus, a plain near ſeems to have returned, and to h 
Cannae, Liv. 25, 12. {:omedeae inſulae, been taken into favour ; for Cf 


ſmall iflands 0a the coalt of Apulia, - complaius of his baving &cleited bi 
, } 


DIO [ 
in the beginning of the civil war, Alt. 
9 .— 4- A ſlave or freedman 
of Atticus, whom Cicero employed in 
arranging his library, Cic. Ait. 4. 7» 
1 15. Fam. 12, 24. — There were 
many others of this name, Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. tom. 2, p. 794, Rc. 

DioxnJsUs, a name of Bacchus, 
(G, 382.) whence Dionys1A, Drum, 
the fealts of Bacchus, Ter. Meaut. 1, 
1,110. There were many of this 
name, (multos Dionyſos habemus, Cic. 
N. D. 3, 23.) 

Dior g Auks, it, a native of Mi- 
trlenae, an eloquent Greek orator, 
the praeceptor of the Gracchi, Cic. 
Brut. 27. 

Dioscos los, i, a native of A- 
nazarba, ( Anazarbeus, 4 ſyll.) in Ci- 
lein; a phyſician in the time of Nero, 
whoſe works are {till extant. E 2. 
An eminent engraver in the time of 
Auguſtus, Plin. 37, 1.; Suet. Aug. 50. 
—There were many others of this 
name, vid. Fabricii Biblioth. Graec. vol. 


; 


Diosct at, -orum, i, e. Fovis liberi, 
a name given to Callor and Pollux, 
Ci. M. D. 3, 21. (vid. G. 411.) 

Dioxiypvs, a noted wreltler, Plin. 
35, 11. J 2. A Trojan ſlain by 
Turnus, Virg. Hen. 9, 574. 

Dieaiuus, an architect, flow in 
performing his work; whence Diphi's 
ardor, uncommonly flow, Cic. 2. Fr. 
1 1. | 

Diess, -adis, a drunken old wo- 
nan, Ovid. Am. 1, 8, 2. 

Disk, the furies, Tifiphone, A- 
0 do and Megaera, Virg. Aen. 4, 473. 
701. 12, 845. 

DIRCE, er, the wife of Lycus, 
nz of Thebes ; who jealous of An- 
ope, treated her with great cruelty. 
Mn which account Zethus and Am- 
on, the ſons of Antiöpe, when 
ley grew up, having flain Lycus, 
ed Dirce by the hair to the tail of a 
ae bull, (Propertius ſays, to the 
doutn or neck, Yinxerunt Dircen ſub 
es ora bovis, 3, 15, 38.) and thus 


de periſhed by a miſerable death, Ovid. 
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in Thin. 537.3 Plant. Ps. I, 2, 65.3 
Lad in. in Stat Theb. 4, 570. se 
Axriore.) Dirce is ſaid to have 
been changed into a fountain near 
Thebes, which was called after her 
name, S'at. Theb. 3, 205. (Ex cujus 
corpore fons in Cith aeron- na'us eft, qui 
Dircaeus eft appeVatus, Hygin. fab. 7.) 
Apollodorus ſays, that Zethus and 
Amphion threw her body into a foun— 
tain, called from her Disc, 3, 5, 5. 


Hence Dircaeus Ampbion, i. e. Che- 


banus, Virg. Ecl. 2, 24. So Dircaea 
cohors, Lucan. 4, 550. Dircaeus cyg- 
nut, the Dircacan ſwan, i. e. Pindar, 
Hor. Od. 4, 2, 25. 

Dis, ditis, the god of riches, Plu- 
to, (qui dives ſc. eft), Cic. N. D. 2, 
26. (Jia minime dives fit), QuinRil, 
I, 6, 34 Damina ditis, Prolerpine, 
the wife of Pluto, Yirg. Aen. 6, 397. 
Atri janua Dilis, the eutrance to the 
infernal regions, 16.127. 

D1sco8D1A, the goddeſs of diſcord, 
Virg. Aen. 8, 702.; Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 
60. 

DiThHyRAMBUs, a name of Bac- 
chus; whence a poem in honour of 
Bacchus, filled with bold and ſublime 
expreſſions, was called by that name, 
Hor. Od. 4, 2, 10. So allo a kind of 
poetic meaſure, Cic. Or. 3, 48.— 
DiTRYRAMBICH, fc. poztue, poets who 
wrote Dithyrambics, Cic. Opt. gen. dic. 
1. 

Diviriicvs, a chief of the Aedui, 
Caeſ. B. G. 1, 3. friendly to the Ro- 
mans, aud on that account in great 
favour with Caeſar, ib. 19, &c. one 
of the Druids, Cic. Div. 1, 41. The 
Aedui being hard preſied by Ariovit 
tus, before Cacſar commonded in 
Gaul, Divitiacus went to Rome to 
alk aſſiſtance, Cacſ. 6, 11. when he 
ſeems to have formed a friendſhip with 
Cicero, Cic. ib. | 

DOLABELLA, the firname of a 
branch of the gens Cornelia. 

Cn. DoLaBtLLa, conſul with M. 
Tullius De-ula, a. 672 ; Appian. B. C. 
I, 412. after which he obtained the 
province of Macedonia, and was ho- 
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noured with a triumph over the 'Thra- 
cians, Cic. Pif. 19. He was accuſed 
by Caeſar, then a young man, of ex- 
tortion, Suet. Cacſ. 4. He was de- 
fended by Cotta and Hortenſius, and 
acquitted, Cic. Br. 91. ARinnes Dola- 
Bellae, the ſpecches of Dolabella againſt 
Caeſar, when accuſed by him, which 
he ſeems to have publiſhed, Suet. Cae/. 
49. 

Cn. Dor ABT IIA, city praetor, a. 
672; before whom the cauſe of Quin- 
tius was tried, Cic. Quin. 8. He af- 
terwards was governor of Cilicia, where 
Verres was his quaeftor ; who appear- 
ed againſt him, when he was brought 
to his trial for extortion by Scaurus, 
and condemned, Cic. 1, 15, &c. 32, 
38, &e. 

P. Cornelius Lentulus DOLA BEI. 
LA, the third huſband of Tullia, the 
daughter of Cicero, Cic. Fam. 2, 15, 
et 8, 13, & 16.3 An. 6, 6, ei 7. 3-; 
who accuſed Appius, Cicero's prede- 
ceſſor in the government of Cilicia, 
of crimes againſt the ſtate, and bribe- 
ry, / majiſtatis et ambitus )}, without Ci- 
cero's knowledge, and without ſuc- 
ceſs, Cir. Fam. 3. 10, 11, & 12. 

D-»labella was a keen partiſan and 
great favourite of Caeſar's. He was 
preſent at all his battles during the ei- 
vil war, Ci. Phil. 2, 30. Thouzh a 
very young man, he commanded a fleet 
in the Adriatic ſea, where he was de- 
feated by the generals of Pompey a. 
u. 705. Suet. Aug. 36.; Flor. 4, 2, 31.3 
Dio, 41, 40. After the battle of Phar- 
ſalia he returned to Rome, and ha- 
ving cauſed himſelf to he adopted by 
a plebeian, that he might be elected 
tribune, a. u. 707. be propoſed a 
law concerning the abolition of debts, 
(de novis baba), which occaſioned 
great diſturbances in the city, Dio, 
425, 29, 30, &c. 3 Cic. Alt. II, 12, 135 
14, & 23. Liv. Epit. 113. but theſe 
were ſuppreſſed by the unexpected ar- 
rival of Caeſar, alter the overthrow of 
Pharnaces, Dio, 42, 33. Appian. B. 
C. 2, p. 485.; Hirt. de Bell. lex. c. 
wt, Dolabells was apprehenſive of 
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-Lentulus, which name the father ſeems 
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Caeſar's diſpleaſure, Dio, ib. 32. hy 


Caeſar, mindful of his ſervices, made 
no enquiry about his conduct, and x. 
terwards raiſed him to the higheſt pre 
ferment, ib. 33. A. U. 708, a dirorce 
took place between Dolabella a4 
Tullia, probably with mutual conſent; 
for it made no apparent interruntin 
in the friendſhip between hin and Ci. 
cero, Cic. Att. 11, 23. Fam. 14. 11, 
He owed great obligations to Cicerq, 
who had defended him in two capital 
trials, Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 4. 4 6, 11, 
and Cicero was unwilling to break with 
D-»lahella, on account of his inge. 
ence with Caeſar, Cic. Fan. 14, 11, 
Tullia ſoon after died in childbed at 
her huſband's houſe, Plutarch. in Ci. 
leaving a ſon by Dolabella, calle 


to have acquired by adoption, ½ 12, 
28, & 30. It is uncertain whether 
this Lentuſus was born by Tullia 2 
her laſt delivery, or at a former one 
mentioned, #6. 10, 18. 

Caeſar had promiſed to make Do. 
bella conful with Antony, a. u. 710, 
though greatly below the conſular age, 
being only twenty five years old, 4% 
pian. B. C. 2. p. 509. but was prevented 
by the art of Autony, Plutarch, 1. 
ton. p. 92 l.; who, jealous of Dolabel 
la, as a rival in Caeſar's favour, ha 
prejudiced Caeſar againſt him, ſo that 
Caeſar took the confulate to himſcl 
On which account Dolabella, off the 
firlt of Jan. a. 710, inveighed bitter 
againſt Antony in the {enate-houle 
in preſence of Caeſar ; who, to pac 
fy him, ſaid, that before he ſet c 
to the Parthian war, he woul4 orce 
that Dolabella ſhould ſucceed hin 
the conſulſhip, Cic. Phil. 2, 325 Dis, 
43, 51. Accordingly after the dezth 
kf: Caeſar, Dolabella immediately e- 
zed the enlipns of the coafnlar of 
Fell. 2, 29.3 and was acknowledge 
by Antony, as his colleague, D, 
53 1 Gi. PM. 1, 13. He 2% 
went up to the conſpirators in the 1 
pitol, and by his words and alen 
gave them the greateſt reaſon to le 

tha 
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al eſt praiſes, Cic. Phil. 1, 2, & 12, DOMITIUS, the name of an illuſ- 
11. fit. 14, 15, & 16. Fam. 9, 14. But trious gens at Rome, diſtinguiſhed by va- 
th being over whelmed with debt, Dola- rious firaames, as Azn2barbus, Calvinus, 
* hella was ſoon corrupted by the bribes Aſer, Labeo, Marſus, &c. 2!j. Do- 
12, of 4ntony ; ſo that, as Cicero expreſ- miTianus. The two chief branches 
at ſes it, he not only deſerted, but over- {familiar ), were the Calvini and -he- 


eln: onius then reſided, without any ap- he was ſcnt againſt the Boji, ib. 22. who 
710, jearance of hoſtility, he defired only a ſurrendered to him, 15. 40. and was 
ape, free paſſage through that country to ſucceeded in that province by P. Corne- 


ap 


-nted 
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that he would concur with them in 
reſtoring the liberty of their country, 
Dio, 44, 22+ 3 Appian. 2, p. 505, He 
confirmed theſe hopes by his conduct 
in the abſence of Antony, particular. 
y by cutting off the impoſtor Marius 
and his aſſociates, and by demoliſhing 
a pillar, which they had raiſed in ho- 
nour of Cacſar in the forum, on the 
ſpot where his body was burnt, Suet. 
Carf. 85. 3 Dio, 44, 51.; for which 
Cicero extols Dolabella with the great- 


turned the republic, Cic. Att. 16, 15. 
Before the expiration of his conſulthip 
he ſet out for Syria, which province 
had been aſſigned to him by the con- 


ltrivance of Antony; though it had 


formerly been deſtined to Caſſius by 
Caeſar, Appian. 3, 527, & 533. Ha- 


ring arrived before Smyrna, where Tre— 


his province. Trebouius retuled to ad- 
mit him into the town, but conſented 
o ſupply him with refrethments with- 
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ib, 12. &c. In the mean time Caſſius 
having made himſelf maſter of Syria, 
and having defeated Dolabeila, ſhut 
him up in Laodicea, where he killed 
himſelf, to prevent his falling into the 
hands of Caſſius, Cic. Fam. 12, 13, & 
I5.; 4ppian 4, 625.; Dio, 47, 30. 3 
Liv. Epit. 121. 

Doron, -onts, a Trojan, ſent to ſpy 
the camp of the Greeks; lain by Dio- 
medcs and Ulyſſes, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 
12, 347.; Ovid. Met. 13, 98. 


nobarbi. The latter uſed no other prace 
nomen but Cneius and Lucius, Suet. 
Ner. 1. 

Cn. DomiTivs, a conſul, a. 422, 
Liv. 8, 17. 

Cn. Douirius Ahenobarbus, aedile 
of the commons, Liv. 33, 42. prae- 
tor, 34, 42. When conlul, a. u. 562, 


lius Scipio Nasica, Liv. 36, 37. q 
2. A Pontifex, choſen when very young, 
( 9pprcde adoleſcens), Liv. 42, 28. ſent 
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abel. put the gates; where Dolabella made 
„ had reat profeſſions of amity and friend- 
» that ip to Trebonius, and ſet out as with 


as ambailador into M:cedonia, to in- 
ſpect the army of L. Acmilius Paulus, 
14. 44, 18. and afterwards as one of 
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F 
tterly me, he took the city without oppo- the affairs of Macedonia, after the o- 17 0 
houſe, Ition, and ſeized Trebonius in his bed, verthrow of Perſeus, 1d. 45, 17. ö 1 
pace iore he knew any thing of tis dan- z. A conſul with C. Fraaius, a. 9 
+ out ter, Dio, 47, 29. Dolabclla treated 631, Ct. Br 26. who conquered the 61 
| orve um with the utmoſt cruelty ; kept him Arvern and \llobroges, Cic. Font. 4 0 
hum ue days under torture to extort a diſ- 12.; Liv. Epit. 61.; Orof 5, 13. This 1 
; DU "cy of all the money in his cuſto- Suctonius by mittake aſcribes to his 17 
dei; then ordered his head to be cut ſon, Mr. 2. and Eutropius to Sex. } {3 
, and carried about on a ſpear, and Domitius Calvinus, 4, 16. Domitius 148 
- office 8s body to be dragged about the mide a road through the country, call- | 1 1 
vledge ects, and thrown into the ſea, Cic. ed from him Via Dou ria, Cic. C ont. a: 0 
Jo, 4 bil. 11, 2, & 3. When the news of 4. He ered a trophy of his vi to- q 0 
1 fl 5 reached Rome, Dolabclia was un- ry, a thing formerly not uſed by the 6.1. 
the la umoufly declared a public enemy by Romans, and adorncd it with the ſ-oils tþ 5 
action ie lenate, and his cftate conlifcatcd, of the enemy, Lr. 3, 2. He made a F. 


n intention to proceed on his journey. 
but returning ſuddenly in the night- 


the ten commiſſioners who were ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt that general in ſettlin 
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progreſs through his province, mount- 
ed on an elephant, with a number of 
his ſoldiers following him in a kind of 
triumphal proceſſion, (qua/t inter ſolen- 
nla triumphi), Suet. Ner. 2. 

Cn. DOMITIUS Abenobarbus, the 
ſon of the former, and grandfather to 
the great grandfather of the emperor 
Nero, (ald unt eint.) When tribune, 
he got a law paſſed for transferring the 
election of prieſts from their own col- 
leges to the people, Suet. Ner. 2, a. u. 
649. ; Aſcon. in Cic. Cornel. p. 142, or 
a. 650. ; Vell. 2, 12.; Cic. Rull. 2, 7. 
He accuſed D (al. M.) Junius Sila- 
nus, a man of conſular dignity. be- 
cauſe, when governor of Gaul, he had 
injured Egritomarus, a friend of his 
father's, Cic. Caecil. 20. Verr. 2, 47. 
Soon after his acquittal he accuſed M. 
Scaurus, then prince of the ſenate, of 
certain offences againſt religion, and 
was near getting bim condemned, A 
con. in Cic. pro Scaur. p 171. Domi- 
tius was incenſed at Scaurus, for having 
prevented him from being choſen au- 
gur in his father's room, i.; which 
Buctonius ſays, was the cauſe of his 
paſſing the law concerning the election 
of prieſts, Ner. 2. During the trial 
of Scaurus, one of the ſlaves of Scau- 
ras came to Domitius, offeriag to fur- 
niſh him with grounds of accuſation 
againſt his maſter; but Domitius, 
ſcorning to take advantage of this in- 
formation, ordered the ilave to be ſci- 
zed and carried back to Scaurus, Cie. 
Dejot. 11.; Fal. Max. 6, 5, 5. Do- 
mitins was afterwards made conſul, 
cenſor, and Pontifex Maximus, Cic, ib. 
He was cenſor with Craſſus the ora- 
tor, with whom he had many ſharp al- 
tercations, Cic. Or. 2, 56. Br. 44.3 
lin. 17, l. Fal. Max. 9,5 I, 4 — 
In one of theſe Craſſus taid to him, 
« there was no wonder that he had a 
beard of braſs, (vid. An EN OBARBZVUs), 
who had a face of iron, and a heart of 
lead,” Suet. Ner, 2. (vid. CxAssus) 
Cicero ſpeaks of Domitius as a man of 
great gravity and authority, Or. 2, 56. 
Though not an orator, he had ſuffi- 
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DOM 
cient eloquence to ſupport his dignity 
as a magiſtrate, Cic. Br. 45. 

L. DOMITIUS Abenobarbus, the 
ſon of the former, curule acdile 3. 
691. ; when he exhibited in the cirey 
100 Numidian bears, and as many Ae. 
thiopians to contend with them, . 
natores, Plin. 8, 36 ſ. 54, i. e. qui (0s 
minus urſos figebant, Juvenal. 4, 99. 
When praetor, a. u. 695, the year al. 
ter Caeſar was conſul, he made + my. 
tion in the ſenate about annulling Ce. 
ſar's acts 3 but the ſenate not chuſing 
to undertake the buſineſs, it was dropt, 
Suet. Cacſ. 23 (vid. Cas AR, þ. 58.) 
Domitius is ſaid, in his practorlhip, 
to have prevented a pernicious lay 
from being paſſed, That freedmen 
Clibertini ſhould vote promilcuouſly in 
all the tribes ;”” to which Cicero al. 
ludes, Mil. 8. ſ. et ili Aſcon. He wa 
the only one who appeared as competie 
tor with Pompey and Craſſus, when 
they ſued for the conſulſhip a ſecond 
time; but was obliged by violence to 
deſiſt, C vid. Caro 89.) Suctonius ſays 
that Caeſar obliged Pompey and Cra. 
ſus to ſeek a ſecond conſulſhip, in or 
der to diſappoint Domitius, who threats 
ened, that when conſul he would do 
what he could not effect when practor, 
and would take his armies from Caclar, 
Suet. Cacſ. 24. Domitius, however 
next year, a, 699, obtained the coulul 
ſhip with App. Claudius, Dio, 39, 9 
but did nothing of importance in tht 
office. Both he and his colleague di- 
graced themſelves by an infamous vat 

ain with two of thoſe who were cat 
didatcs to ſucceed them in the confit 
ſhip, Cic. Att. 4, 18. In conlcqurae 
of the violent ferment which thus cr 
caſioned, there was in the beginning 
next year an interregnum for {1x month 
the tribunes, by their interpoiition, ® 
ways hindering the comitia, Gi x 
Fr. 3, 5. Al. 4, 16. fam. 7, Ul. 
Dio, 40, 45. ] 

Domitius was appointed by the f 
frages of the people to prelide at Wh 
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creatus gi, Aſcon, in Cic. Mil. * 
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jo.) according to the law paſſed by 


ompey 3 whence he is ſaid to have 
Ten appointed by Pompey, ( huic quae- 
oni praceſſe ), Cic. Mil. 8. 

When Pompey and Caeſar came to 
open breach, Domitius was appoint- 
1 to ſucceed Cacſar in the province 
Tranſalpine Gaul, Cic. Fam. 16, 


(0+ i 
„). . 34. Asian. p. 448. Do- 
of. +ius, unable to oppoſe Cacſar in the 


4d, inſtead of retreating and joining 


le. Pompey, as he ought to have done, 
lng prudently threw himſelf into Corfi- 
opt, um, with a conſiderable force, and 
8. me of the principal ſenators, expect- 
hip, g to be relieved by Pompey ; bur he 
lay as obliged to ſurrender himſelf to 


acſar, who treated him with yreat 
lemency, (vid. Carsar, 64.) Ap- 
ian p. 451. Domitius fearing the re- 
entment of Caeſar, had ordered his 
phyſician, who was alſo his ſlave, to 
rive him a doſe of poiſon. But hear- 
ng of Caeſar's lenity, he lamented his 
aving taken it. Whereupon the ſlave 


h him, that he had given him ouly a 
Crab. oporiferous potion. Domitius, over- 
_— oped at this, immediately roſe and 


rent to Caeſar, Plutarch. in Cacſ. þ. 
524. ; Senec. de Benef. 3, 24. Sueto- 
us ſays, “that from the fear of death 
e took a vomit to enable him to throw 
p the poiſon, and manumitted his 
we, for having given him a very gen- 
le doſe,” Ver. 2. Pliny ſays, © that 
ring drunk the poiſon, he did every 
lung he could to fave his life,” 7, 53. 
ut Lucan, probably to flatter Nero, 
epreſents Domitius as always acting 
mth the greateſt fortitude, 2, 478.— 
$20.——Domitius remained for a ſhort 
me in his villa near Coſa, (in Cofa- 
5), Cic. Att. 9, 6, & 9. till having col- 
ted and manned ſcven ſhips, he ſail- 
d to Marſeilles, Caef. B. 1, 34. took 
pon himſelf the command of. that ei- 
Y, th. 36. ; Dio, 41, 21. which he de- 
ended with great vigour againſt Cae- 
s lieutenants, 15. ct 2, 3, &c. But 
be Maſfilians being forced to ſurren- 
tr, Domitius made his eſcape with a 


lumber of his friends to Pompey, il. 
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22. being privately let go by the peo- 
ple of Marſeilles in the night-time, 
Dio, 41, 25. 

In the battle of Pharſalia, Domit ius 
commanded the left wing of Pompey's 
army, Appian. p. 475. According to 
Lucan, the right wing, 7, 220. Af- 
ter the defeat, Domitius, in his flight 
from the camp to the mountains, be- 
coming faint through fatigue, was o- 
vertaken and killed by ſome horſemen, 
Domitius is the only Pompeian whoſe 
death Caeſar mentions, B. C. 3, 99. 
Cicero ſays that he was killed by An- 
toay, Phil. 2, 29. Lucan ſuppoſes Do- 
mitius to have fallen in the field of bat. 
tle, and, as uſual, highly extols his cou- 
rage, Mors tamen eminuit clarorum in 
ftrage virorum Pugnacts Domitt, &c. 7, 
579. He repretents him as happy in 
dying before his country was enſlaved, 
(d Libertate perit, ib. 603.) and 
without needing a fecond pardon from 
Caeſar, alluding to the firſt at Cork. 
nium, (Labitur ac veuid gaudet caruiſſe 
ſecundg ), ib. 604. Lucan deviates fill 
tarther from the truth of hiſtory, in 
making Caelar to upbraid Domitius, 
while weltering in his blood, { Fam 
Magni, (i. e. Pompeu), deſeris arma, 
Succeſſor Domiti, ib. 6c7.) and Domiti- 
us to return a bold anſwer, 14. 610. 

Cicero ſeems to have had but a poor 
opinion of the underſtanding of Domi- 
tius ; for writing to Atticus, he ſays, 
Nemo flultior ęſt quam L. Domitius, 8, t. 
In another place, however, he expreſ- 
ſes himſelf quite differently, Fortes illi 
viri et {apientes Domin, et Lentuli, &c. 
Fam. 6, 21. 80 Fat. 10. ſpeaking of 
Domitius as an orator, he ſays, “ that, 
though unacquainted with the rules of 
art, yet he ſpoke his native language 
with purity, and had much freedom of 
addreſs, Br. 77. Suetonius ſaye, 
„ that Domitius was mconſtant and 
cruel.” When Pompey conſulted with 
his friends, how thoſe who remained 
neuter ought to be treated, Domitius 
alone gave it as his opinion, * that they 
ſhould be reckoned as enemies,“ Suat. 
Nei. 2. add, Cic. Att. 11, 6. 

Cn. 
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war, Cic. Fam. 6, 22. He was one of 
the conſpirators againſt Caeſar, Cic. 
Phil. 2, 11, and on that account pro- 
ſcribed by Auguſtus, Aptian. p. 703, 
& 707. though innocent, according to 
Suetonius, who extols him as incompa- 
rably the moſt virtuous man of his fa- 
mily, (gentis), Ner. 3. But that he 
was concerned in the conſpiracy again{t 
Caeſar, the authority of Cicero is ex- 
preſs, and to be preferred to that of 
Suetonius, ib. or of Cocceius, Appian. 
pP. 70). Domitius was the only one of 
thoſe condemned by the Pedian law, 
(vid. Ocravius), that was atterwards 
reſtored to his country, Suet. is, He 
had left Rome before the triumvirate 
was formed, or the proſcription took 
place, and joined Brutus in Macedonia; 
where he had the addreſs to bring over 
to the ſide of Brutus and Caſſius a bo- 
dy of cavalry, which Piſo was leading 
into Syria to join Dolabella, Cic. Phil. 
10, 6. Domitius was ſent by Brutus 
and Caſſius with a fleet of 50 ſail, and a 
conſiderable body of land forces, to join 
Murcus, and intercept the ſupplies of 
Caeſar and Antony, Appian. p. 639. 
It appears that Domitius was pieſent 
at the battle of Philippi; whence Dio 
fays, he was the only one of the 
conſpirators that made his eſcape, 
48, 7. Having collected a number of 
ſhips, and being joined by many of the 
ſoldiers of Brutus, he, in conjunction 
with Murcus, kept poſſeſſion of the 
Ionian ſea tor a conſiderable time, ard 
greatly annoyed the enemy, 16. et Pa- 
terc. 2, 72, & 76. ; Appian. 679. He af. 
terwards, at the iltization of Aſinius 
Pollio, joined Antony at a very criti- 
cal time, a. 713, Appran.p. 700, & 50343 
Dio, 48, 16. and thereby laid Antony 
under great obligations to him, {et in- 
gentts merit loco tradidit, ic. elaſſem), 
Suet. Mr. 3. Being thus reſtored to 
his country, he obtained the highelt 
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Cn. DOMITIUS, the ſon of the 
former by Marcia, the ſiſter of Cato 
Uticenſis, was preſent with his father 
in the battle of Pharſalia, but ſeems 
to have taken no further concern in the 
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preferments of the ſtate, ib. In the pe 
ruſian war, (vid. OcTavivs), he f. 
ded with Lucius, the brother of Aut. 
ny, againſt Auguſtus, for which Au. 
guſtus, from the particular ſitnation g 
his affairs, was induced to pardon hin 
Dio, 48, 29 Domitius was confyl, , 
721, with C. Sotlius, Din, co, 2 , 
721, the year in which the final hes 
took place between Antony and C. 
ſar, ib. 6. Both the conſuls left Rong 
and joined Antony, 74. 2, & 25, wit 
the conſent of Auguſtus, Su. ug, 11, 
But Domitins, being diſzulied with 
Cleopatra { nungquem reginam niſi nin 
ſalutavit, i. e Cleopatram non regimn 
vocavit, Vell. 2, 84 ) and conſi gering 
Antony's affairs as deſperate, deſerted 
to Auguitus, and ſoon after was cut 
of by a diſeaſe, Dia, 50, 13. Plutarch 
ſays, of a fever, occahoned by remorle 
for his perfidy, in Anton. b. 495. An 
tony alleged that Domitius had let 
him from a deſire to fee a favourite 
miſtreſs, Suet. Ner. z. 
L. Domitivs, the ſon of Cneus 
juſt mentioned, diſtinguiſhed himſef n 
the German war under Tiberius, Tart 
Ann. 1, 63. et 4, 44. but in his genen 
character was arrogant, prod1;a', and 
cruel, Suet. Ner. 4. whom however bi 
cotemporary Velleius Paterculus, from 
deſpicable flattcry, calls a may of the 
molt eminent virtue,  {eminenii/mae 6 
xwobilijimae ſimplicitatis), 2, 72. He ma 
ried Antonia, the elder daughter 0 
Antony and Octavia, the ſiſter of Au 
guſtus, Suet. Ner. 5. er Cal. 1. act 
ſays, the younger Antonia, Ann. 4,4 
et 12, 64 Dio ſays by miſtake, tix 
Antonia was betrothed to Cnen 
Domitus, the father, 48, 54- 
Cn. DomiTivs, their fon, is tei 
have been deteſtable in every part e 
his liſe. Suctonius mentions the m0. 
ſhocking inſtances of his pertidy, ph 
fligacy, and cruelty, Ner. 5. Lc 18 
ever is called by Paterculus clara 
juvenis, 2, 72. and was conſul 2.79 
A. C. 32, Tac. Ann. 6, 1. He marie 
Agrippira, the daughter of Germell 
cus, and by her was the father of : 
Empery 
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peror NERO, Set. ib. whoſe origi- 
1 name was L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
„ Tac. nn. 11, 11. PVid. NERO. 

C., DOMITIUS Calbinus, lieute- 
nat under Flaccus in Alia, Cic. Flacc. 
3. tribune in the conſulſhip of Bibu- 
and Caeſar, Cic. Sext. 53. made 
nſul with Meſsala, after an interreg- 
n of fix months, a. 700, Dio, 40, 
5. & 45. wounded in attempting to 
{ll a tumult raiſed by Milo and his 
pmpetitors for the conſulſhip next 
ar, ib. 46, —In the civil war Domt- 
us joined Caeſar, who ſent him with 
wo legions and 500 cavalry into Ma- 
donia, Caeſ. B. C. 3, 34. where he 
13 oppoſed to Scipio, the fat her- in- 
w of Pompey, ib. 36, 37, &c. Ac- 
rding to Dio, he was driven from 
xcedonia by Fauſtus the ſon of Sulla, 
e of Pompey's hevtenants, 41, 51. 
ut Caeſar does not mention this cir- 
umſtance. Domitius fought two bat- 
Jes with Scipio; in the firſt he was 
ſeated, but in the ſecond was victo- 
ous, ib, Ca. ſ. B. C. 3, 37, & 38. Some 
me after Caeſar having left Dyrac- 
um, came into Theſſaly and joined 
homitius, Caefe ib. 78, —80. In the 
tle of Pharſalia Domitius command- 
L the centre of Caeſar's army, ih. 89. 
ter this he was made governor of 
ia, whence he ſent affiltance to Cac- 
r in Egypt, Hirt. B. Alex. 9. Do- 
tus being attacked by Pharnäces, 
e fon of Mithridates, with ſuperior 
ices, was defeated with con derable 
Is, though aſliſted by Dcjotarus and 
nobarzanes, ib. 34,—41.z Dio, 42, 
.; Suet. Cacſ. 36. But Pharnaces 
Ing ipeedily cruſhed by Cacſar, Do- 
ts was ſtill continued in his former 
bmmand, Dio, 42, 52. He ſoon after, 
bwever, attended Caeſar in his expe- 
wy to Africa, Hirt. B. Afr. 86, & 
„He was conſul a ſecond time un- 
che triumvirate, a. u. 715, Dio, 48, 
j The next year he obtaiued the 
orince of Spain, where be decimated 
0 centuries of his army for having 
from battle. He, for the ſame 


orie centurions, one of them of the 
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me, inflicted capital punithment allo 


DRU 

firſt rank, Dio, 48, 42.; Pell. 2, 78. 
He then marched againſt the Ceretani, 
whom he completely defeated, and on 
that account was honoured with a tri- 
umph, Dio, ib. | 

DomiTrtinvs, the ſon of Veſpaſian, 
a Roman emperor, (G. 246.) 

Doxcevs, (2 ſyll.), -eos, acc. ea, 
one of AcQtacon's dogs, Ovid. Met. 3, 
210. q 2. One ſkilled in muſic, 
Val. Flacc. 3, 159. | 

Doris, dis, a nymph, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus and Tethys, and wife 
of Nereus, who was the mother of a 
great number of nymphs. - Sometimes 
put for the ſea, Virg. Ecl. 10, 5. 
q 2. A native of Locn, (Locrenſic), 
the wife of Dionyſius, the tyrant of 
Syracuſe, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 20. 

DoroTHEvs, a remarkable painter 
in the time of Nero, Plin. 35, 10. 

DORSO, nis, a ſirname of the 
Gens Fabia ; thus, C. Fabius Doxso, 
Liv. 5, 46. 

Doxvus, the ſon of Neptune, who 
reigned over a part of Greece, and 
gave name to the Doki or Dokr1ExN= 
SES; whence Doricus, a, um, Gre- 
clan, Serv. ad Virg. Acn. 2, 27. 

DoxycLvus, the brother of Phineus 
king of Thrace, Virg. Aen. 5, 620. 

DoxFLas, ae, ſaid to have been 
rich in land, Ovid. Met. 5, 129. 
q 2. The name of a centaur, ib. 

Dosow, a firname given to Anti. 
gonus a king of Macedonia, becauſe 
he promiſed fairly, but did not per- 
form; for he always ſaid to thoſe that 
requeſted any thing, 4-7, I will give 
it, Plutarch. in Coriolano. 

DK ACO, ni, the moſt ancient 
lawgiver of the Athenians, Ctr. Or. 1, 
44. whoſe laws puniſhed all crimes e- 
qually with death; whence they were 
{aid to have been written with blood, 
Gell. 11, 18. (G. 5. 464.) 

DrANKCEs, , a counſellor of king 
Latinus; inimical to Turnus, Fir. Aen. 
11, 335. 

Dau fpak, -arum, vel Drvipes, 
um, the prieſts of the _ Gaulg 
and Britons, (G. 492, & 540. 
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DRUSUS, a ſirname of the Gens 


Livia. This ſirname was firſt aſſumed: 


by one of the Livii, who had lain a 
general of the enemy called Drauſus in 
cloſe combat, (cominus), Suet. Tib. 3. 
His great-grandſon, (abneps), M. 
Diuſus, was colleague to C. Gracchus 
in the tribuneſhip, (Plutarch. in Gracch. 

838.), and for his great ſervices in 
the cauſe of the nobility againlt Grac- 
chus, (ob eximiam adverſus Gracchos o- 
peram, Suet. Lib. 3. % C. Gracchum 
iterum trib. pl. fregit, Cic. Brut. 28.), 
was called the Pa rRON of the ſenate, 
Suet. Tib. 3. 

M. DRUSUS, the ſon of the for- 
mer, (M. fl.), a man of great elo- 
quence and integrity, (eloquenti//imus et 
ſandiſſimut), tribune of the commons, 
a. u. 662, who, wiſhing to reconcile 
the intereſts of the nobility with thoſe 
of the plebeians, had the misfortune to 
pleaſe neither party. He was {lain by 
fome aſſaſſin at his own houſe, upon 
his return from the forum, while ſur- 
rounded with a great number of his 
friends. No enquiry was made con- 
cerning the deed, Paterc. 2, 13, & 14-3 
Cic. Mil. 7. The aſſaſſin is ſaid to 
have been O. Varius, who afterwards 
periſhed miſerably, N. D. 3, 33. But 
author differ about the manner of the 
death of Druſus. (Vid. N. A. p. 208.) 

Livius DRUS US, Dio, 48, 44.3 
Paterc. 2, 71. or Druſus Claudianus, ib. 
75. the father of Livia Druſilla, the 
wife of Auguſtus, (Vid. Livia), was 
engaged on the fide of Brutus in the 
battle ot Philippi, aud alter their de- 
feat flew himſclt, ib. 

Nero, vel Decimus Claudins DRU. 
SUS, the ſon of Tib. Claudius Nero 
and Livia, born three months after Li- 
via married Auguſtus, a young man of 
ſingular merit, who, before the age 
required by law, was cuiſed to the high- 
eſt honours of the ſtate, He command- 
ed with great ſucceſs againit the Rhacti 
and Yendelici, Hor. Od. 4. 4. and allo 
againſt the Germans. He is ſaid to 
have been the firſt Roman general that 
ſailed on the northera ocean, To con- 
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vey his troops thither, he cut a prey 
canal, (novi et immenſi operit, Suet. C. 
7 from the Rhine to the Sala or I. 
ſel between Iſelfort and Doeſbourg, for 
about eight miles, called Fossa Du. 
SIANA, or in the plural, Fossat Hau. 
SIANAE, Suet. Cl. t.; Tac. Ann. 2, 8. He 
died of a diſeaſe in Germany, a. u. 745 
Suet. ib.; Dio, 55, 2. according to the 
epitomiſer of Livy, in conſequence af 
a fracture of his leg, occalioned by 
fall from his horſe, Liv. Ep. 140. Hu 
body was conveyed to Rame, Tiberius 
his brother g-ing before it on font all 
the way, Suet. Tib. 7. Several prodi- 
gies are ſaid to have preceded the death 
of Druſus, (Dio, 55, 1. Pedo Allis. 
vanus v. Ovid. in mortem Druſi, ad Li. 
viam, v. 401. &c.); and a barbarian 
woman of extraordinary ſize, ſuppoſed 
to be the genius of Germany, is aid 
to have appeared to him, forbidding 
im to proceed further, Dio, ib. ; St, 
CL. 1. Druſus died when conſul, Dio, ib; 
Ovid. ad Liv. 293. et 177, 199, 457 
The affection which Tiberius expreſſed 
for his brother is extolled by hiftorian 
and poets. When he heard of his bro. 
ther's ſiekneſs, he travelled 200 miles 
in one day and night, Pin. 7, 20. and 
arrived juſt before Druſus breathed his 
lait, Suzt. Cl. 2.; Senec. ad Polyb. 3. 
Ovid. ad Liv. 89.; T acit. 3, 5. The 
army wiſhed to retain the corple, that 
they might pay it military honours, but 
Tiberius carried it off, (Hat in 
corpus wenerabile frater), Ovid. ad. Li. 
171.3 Senec. ib. The funeral was ct: 
Icbrated with the greateſt magnilicenct 
His clagium was pronounced in the te 
rum both by Tiberius and Auguitv 
Dio, 55, 2. In the ſpeech which Ab 
guſtus delivered to the people in Us 
praiſe, he prayed to the gods that they 
would make his Cacſars (1. e. 04 
and Lucius his grandſons) like de 
Druſus, and that they would gras 
himſelf an equilly honourable , 
whenever it ſhould happen, S 
The ſenate conferred the ſiruame 0 


GERMANICUS on Druſus aud lu 
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m many and as great virtues as human 
nature admits or induſtry can acquire, 
2,97. He always declared that he 
would reſtore the ancient ſtate of the 
republic, if ever he could, Se. ib. He 
is ſaid to have even conferred with his 
brother about forcing Auguſtus to re- 
fore liberty, Suet. Tib. 50. add. Tac. 
Ann. 1, 33. 2, 82. Druſus left by 
Antonia, the younger daughter of An- 
tony by Octavia the ſiſter of Auguſtus, 
three children, GrRManicus, who af- 
terwards became ſo illuſtrious, and 
whole ſon, Caligula, ſucceeded Tibe— 
nus in the empire; Livilla; and Clau- 
dius, who ſucceeded Caligula, Smzt. CI. 
Alt happened unfortunately for 
Rome, that thoſe of the family of Au— 
guſlus who were fit for government, 
and might have made the Romans hap- 
py, were all cut off, and only thoſe 
ſurvived who became deteſtable for 
their wickedneſs and cruelty What 
Virgil ſays of Marcellus the fon of Oc- 
tavia, may be applied tg others of her 
deſcendants, — Nimizm volis Romana 
prepago Viſa potens, Superi, propria haec 
dona fuifſent ! Aen. 6, 87 1. 

DayADEs, um, nymphs or goddeſ- 
ſes of the woods, Virg. G. 1, 11. et 
3, 40.; Ovid. Ep. 4,49. ; Claudian. de 
Ropt. Prof 271, & 381. 

Davas, Hutiæ, ( voc. Drya, Ovid. 
Met. 12, 294), the ſon of Orion, ſlain 
in the Theban war by Diana with an 
milible weapon, Stat. Theb. 9, 842, & 
575. Dryas was the father of Lycur- 
gus, king of Thrace, who is hence cal- 
kd DayaxTipes, Ovid. in Ilin. 347. 

Devore, -es, a daughter of Eury- 
tus, the ſiſter of Idle by the father's 
lde, but by a different mother, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 327. violated by Apollo, ib. 
332. aiterwards married to Andracmon, 
1.333. and turned into a lote tree, as 
lie, who was theh preſent, relates the 
lory to her mother-in-law Alcmena, 
. 325394: 

C. DULLLIUS, or Duellins, the 

t Roman general that gained a naval 
viumph over the Carthaginiaus, (C. 


237.); Cic. Sen. 13. 
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Dvukis, a Greek hiſtorian, born in 
Samos, Cic. Att. 6, 1. 

Dymas, -antis, the father of Hecù- 
ba, Ovid. Met. 11, 761. who is hence 
called Dymantis, -idis, ib. 13, 620.— 
Vid. Hecvura. 

Dymas, a Trojan warrior, rg. 


Aen. 2, 394- 


* | 

FEcnecRATEs, ie, a Pythagorcan 
philoſopher of Locri, ( Locrenſcs), con- 
temporary with Plato, Cic. Fin. 5, 29. 

Echriox, Inis, one of the five who 
ſurvived of thoſe produced from the 
dragon's teeth, which Cadmus ſowed 
in the ground, and who aſſiſted Cad- 
mus in buflding Thebes ; whence chi- 
oe T hebae, Thebes built by Echion, 
Hor. Od. 4, 4, 64. Plebs Echionia, the 
Theban people, Stat. Thel. 1, 169. Ar- 
ces Ethioniae, the citadel of Thebes, 
Ovid. Triſl. 55 Fo 53. Nomen Lebioni— 
um, a Theban name, Vrg. Aen. 12, 5 15. 
—ECHIONIDES, ae, Pentheus, the fon 
of Echion, Serv. ad Virg. ib. et Ovid. 
Mel. 3, 513. g 2. One of thoſe who 
aſſembled to hunt the wild boar of Ca- 
lydon, Ovid. Met. 8, 311. — Echioneus 
lacertus, the arm of Echion, ib. 345. 

ECHO, die, a loquacious nymph, 
whoſe ſtory is recorded, Ovid. Met. 3, 
3572 — 507. 

EET10ON, -Gnrs, the father of An- 
dromache, the wife of Hector; whence 
EETIO NEAT Thebae, Thebes, a city 
of Myſia, ſubject to Eëtion, Ovid. Met. 
12, 110. 

EG RIA, a nymph, with whom Nu- 
ma, the ſecond king of Rome, pretend- 
ed to have nocturnal meetings, and gave 
out, that by her advice he 1nltituted 
ſacred rites, and appointed prieſts, Liv. 
1, 19.—called his wife, (conjux), ib. 
Ovid. Met. 15, 547, Sc. and his mif- 
treſs, (amica), Juvenal. 6, 11. 

Ectkivs, the grandſon of Demarae 
tus, and fon of Aruns, ſo called from 
his poverty, (ab inopia), Liv. 1, 34» 

Ecrsinus, an academic philoſo— 
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pher, the ſcholar of Evander, Cic. A- former ſhape, he is ſaid to have bern 
cad. 4, 6. afterwards killed by a fall from the 1, 

EGNATIVUS, the name of a Ro- of a houſe, Ovid. Tl. 3, 4, 19.; lla. 
man gens. tial. 11, 82, 

Cn. EGNATIus, a ſenator, Cic. Clu- ELym's. Vid. HeLymns, 
ent. 48. Others of this name are EMPEDGCLES, is, an illu\rigy 
mentioned, Cic. Att. 6, 1. & 7, 18. et philoſopher and poet of Agrigentun 
13, 4. Fam. 13, 34- Lucr. 1, 717,—735-3 Cic. Oral. 1, za 

EGNArurzius, a quaeſtor, who (G. 14.) . Adj. Eur EDLE s; Sa 
withdrew the Marian legion from An- ti Empedoclea, fc. poemata, pony co. 
tony to Octavius Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 3, cerning the philoſophy of Empeduce 
3. or written in the manner of Empety 

ELAros, vel E/Zteus, one of the cles, Cic. 2. Fr. 2, 11. Ne lam d. 
Lapithae, the father of Caenis, who is ge#ta mens aut in corde, cerebrouw, oy 
hence called Elat#ia proles, Ovid. Met. Empedocleo ſanguine demerſa jaa, Ny 
12, 189. and when changed into a man, can the ſoul, poſſeſſing ſuch vigour wm 
Caeneus Elat#ius, ib. 497. —iuppoled to activity, be plunged or he {1k in the 
have been afterwards changed into a heart or brain, (as ſome think), nor 
bird, 16. 531. in the blood, as Empedocles thouzht 

ELtecTtrA, the daughter of Atlas, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 17, & 9. : 
( Atlantis, -idis, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 31.), and Exc Abus, a giant, the ſon of Ty. 
mother of Dardanus by Jupiter, Firg. ra, ſtruck with a thunderbolt by Jupiter, 
Arn. 8, 135. whence Eledria tellus, the and buried under mount Aetna, fron 
iſland Samos, Fal. Flace. 2, 431. which volcano he was ſuppoſed by the 
q 2. The ſiſter of Oreſtes, Ovid. Trift. poets to breathe forth flames, and, by 
2, 395. 3 Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 140. and wife turning himſelf, to thake Sicily with 
of Pylädes, (E. 408.) earthquakes, Virg. Arn. 3, 578. 

ELECTRYON, oni, the ſon of ExDyYM1ON, e, the favourite of 
Perſeus and Andromeda, king of My- Luna or Diana, (G. 378.), put for: 
cenae or Argos, the father of Alcmene, beautiful young man, Fuvene/, 10, 31h 


Apollodor. 2, 45 6. 7 Ex GON 4818, is, (q. in 4 nivu), 
ELltGEiA, the goddeſs of elegiac a name given to the conftellation Re: 
poets, Ovid. Am. 3, 1, 7. cules, becauſe repreſented as on lis 


ELELuevs, (3 ſyll.), es, a name of knees, ( Engonafin vocitant, genibus qui 
Bacchus, Ovid. Act. 4, 15. whence E- nixa feralur), Cic. N. D. 2, 42. 
LELE1S, -idis, a female worſhipper of 9. ENNIUS, an ancient poet, bon 

* Bacchus, a Bacchanal, Ovid. Ep. 4, 47. at Rudiae in Calabria, (hence called i 

Er1civs, a name given to Jupiter, Aus homo, Cic. Arch. 10.) al. 5 3, Cl, 
from the ſuperſtitious anxiety of the Br. 18. Tuſc. 1, 1. who wrote the Rr 
Romans to draw or obtain from the man annals in hexameter verſe, in eig 
gods prodigies or omens of futurity, teen books, and an epic poem, inen 
(ad elicienda prodigia ex divinis mentil us), bed to Scipio Africanus the Elccr, | 
Liv. 1, 20. Eliciunt coclo te, Jupiter, O- both of which he celebrated the 6 


vid. Faſt, 3» 327 ploits of that great commander, tis 
Erico. Vid. HELIco. Od. 4, 8, 17. whence Ennius is taidt 


ELisa, the proper name of Dido, have been ſo great a favourite with de 
Virg. Aen. 4, 335. whence #1150: patres, pio, that he 18 ſuppoſed to have order 
the Carthaginian ſenators, Sil. 6, 346. (d a ſtatue of Ennius to be ercched d 

Eur NOR, vis, one of the compa- his tomb, ( in ſepulchro Scipionum fuld 
nions of Ulyſſes, changed into a hog , {c. Eunius, efſe conſtitutus e marnir 
by Circe, Juvenal. 15, 23.3 Ovid. Met. Cic. Arch. 9. So Livy, 38, 56-3 0 


14, 252, &c. Having recovered his vid, Art. Am. 3, 409.; Valerius = 


bus, 8, 14, 1. 3 Solinus, c. 7. Ennius 
o compoſed tragedies, comedies, ſa- 
ires, epigrams, & C, of all which no- 
hing now remains but ſome ſcattered 
ragments. Ennius pretended that the 
mage of Homer had appeared to him 
in his {lcep, and explained to him the 
Lure of things, Lucr. 1, 125. or, ac- 
ording to others, he dreamed, that Ho- 
mer having appeared to him, declared 
tat his foul was tranſmigrated into the 
body of Ennius; whence Cor jubet hoc 
mi, poſlquam deftertuit e Matonides, 
aſter he gave over dreaming that he 
ws Homer, Perf. 6, 10. To this Per- 
eus alſo alludes, Prof. v. 2. Ct- 
ero obſerves, that Ennius, when he 
awoke, did not ſay that he had ſeen 
Homer, but thought that he had ſeen 
im, or thought himſelf Homer, Acad. 
u, 27, The words of Envius himſelf 
are, Viſus Homerus ade porta, ib. 16. 
Theſe imaginations of Eunius Horace 
calls Somnia Pythagorea, Ep. 2, 52. 
Ennius is ſaid to have borrowed ſeveral 
things from Nacvius, who was older 
than Ennius, but an inferior poet, Cic. 
Br. 19. Ennius dicd in poverty, at 
the age of 70, Cir. Sen. 7. or 72, 
2 it ſhould ſeem, from the conſuls un- 
der whom he is ſaid to have died, if. — 
Lucretius allows Lnnius to have been 
the birſt Roman poet of real merit, Lucr. 
1, 118. Ennius is often quoted with 
great praiſe by Cicero, Or. 1, 45. T ufc. 
1 15. et alibi pin. Virgil tranicribed 
many verſes from Ennius, Macrol. Sat. 
6, 1. Horace, by a metonymy, calls 
the poems of Ennius Calabrae Pierides, 
the Calabrian Muſes, Od. 4, 8, 20. He 
ſays, that Lucilius uſed to ridicule ſome 
df the verſes of Fnnius, as being inac- 
eurately compoſed, Sat. 1, 10, 54. En- 
mus is faid to have been too fond of 
vine. He uſcd never to ſet about de- 
ſenbing battles without having firſt 
drunk freely, Hor. Ep. 1, 19, 7. Ho- 
nce however allows, that Ennius en- 
nched his native language, by the in- 
troduction of new words, Art. J. 56. 
Ovid lays that Ennius had great ge- 
mus, but wanted art, (LEnnius ingento 
maximus, arte rudis), I rilt. 2, 424. A- 
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mor. 1, 15, 19. 80 Statius calls the 
muſe of Ennius rudis, Silv. 1. proba- 
bly alluding both of them to Ruiae, 
the place of his nativity. Quinctilian 
eſteems Ennius venerable on account 
of his antiquity, ( Ennium, ficut ſacros 
vetuſtate lucos, adoremus, Tc. 10, I, 88.) 
—Adj. ENNIANUS. 

Exx0s1GAEUs, (i. e. terram qua- 
tient), a name of Neptune, Juvenal. 10, 
182.; Gell. 2, 28. 

Exyo, -4s, a name of Bellona, the 
zoddets of war, Sil. io, 203 hence Na- 
valis Enyo, a naval battle, Martial. 
Sped. 24. Cum dubitaret belli civilis E- 
nyo, when the fortune of the civil war 
between Otho and Vitellius was doubt- 
ful, Id. 6, 32, 1. 

Eos, Eis, the goddeſs of the morn- 
ing, Ovid. Faſl. 3, 877. put for the 
morning, ib. 4, 389. Ef. 3, 57. 

Eovs, 4, one of the horſes of the 
ſun, Ovid. Met. 2, 153. alſo the morn- 
ing ſtar, Yirg. G. 1, 288. adj. caltern, 
Ovid. Faſt. 3, 460. &c. 

EPAMINONDAS, ae, the cele- 
brated genera! of the Thcbans, (cum guo 
7 bebanorum gloria et nata g et ex indta, 
Juſtin. 6, 8.), mortally wounded in the 
battle of Mantinea, but f{urvived till he 
heard that his men had defcated the 
Lace dacmonians, Cic. Fam. 5, 12. (G. 
469.) 

EraynRoDITUs, the freed man of 
Nero, Tac. 15, 55. who aſſiſted that em- 
peror in killing himfclf, on which ac- 
count he was afterwards put to death by 
Domitian, Suet. Dom. 14.; Plin. Pan. 5 3, 

Erär uus, the fon of Jupiter and 
Io, Ovid. Met. 1, 748. 

Eeus, the framer of the Trojan 
horſe, Ving. Aen. 2, 264. 

EPHIALTES, i, a giant, the ſon of 
Nepiune, who grew nine inches every 
month. He was flain by the arrows 
of Apollo and Diana, Serv. ad Yirg. G. 

1,282. 

Eraorvus, an hiſtorian, born at Cu- 
mae, the ſcholar of Iſocrates, Cic. Or. 
2, 13, & 23. Brut. 56. Orat. 51, & 57. 

LEetiyReE, e, et- a, - ae, a ſca-nymph, 
the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 


Virg. G. 4, 343. 
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EpicnAris, a freed woman, who 
was concerned in a conſpiracy againſt 
Nero, T7 ac. Ann. 15, 51. but could not 
be forced by any tortures to diſcover 
her accomplices, and choſe rather to 
put an end to her life than confeſs, ib. 


EPICHa RMUS, a Sicihan poet 
and philoſopher in the time of Cicero, 
whom Plautus is ſaid to have imitated, 
Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 57. His works abounded 
with excellent maxims, which Cicero 
mentions, ( prazcepta Epicharmi), Q. Fr. 
3, 1, 7. He uſed to ſay, that the 
principal requiſite in a philoſopher was 
not to believe raſhly, Ct. Att. 1, 19. 
Epicharmium illud teneto, Nervos atque 
artus ſapientiae non temere credere, Cic. 
de Petit. Conſul. c. 10. 

EeicRATES, ir, a chief man among 
the Athenians, Cic. Fam. 16, 21. The 
name denotes a ſupreme ruler, and is 
applied to Pompey, Cic. Att. 2, 3. 

EPICTETUS, a ſtoic philoſopher in 
the time of Nero, Gell. 2, 18. 17, 19. 
19, 1. He was born at Hiecrapölis, a 
town in Phrygia. Being brought to 
Rome as a flave, he was purchaſed by 
Epaphroditus, the freed man of Nero. 
He is ſaid to have lived to the time of 
the emperor M. Antoninus, (Suidas), 
who mentions him with great praiſe, 1, 
7. et 4, 4. et 7. 19. & 11, 34, 36, & 
37. Gellius calls him Stoicorum wel 
maximus, 1, 2. maximus pbiluſaphorum, 
17, 19. Lucian, who is ſeldom favour- 
able to philoſophers, calls Epictetus az 
admirabl: di man, and informs us, that 
his memory was fo reſpected, that his 
lamp fold for goco drachmae, (n+; 
Epictetus uſed to-exprefs 
the ſum of his phtiolophy in two words, 
Au wen 'arex0v, i. e. ſuſtine et abſtine, 
bear and forbear, id. He was bautthed 
from Rome, with all the other philoſo— 
phers, by Domitian, Ged. 19, 1. St 
Auguſtine calls him No:/i//imus Stoicus, 
de civ. Dei, , 5. Arrian publiſhed 
the diſſertations of Epictetus aſter his 
death, under the name of ENcEIRI“ 
p10n Ericrri, Gell.g, 2. which are 
{ill extant, and jullly held in the high- 
eſt eſtimation. 
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Epic üs, born at Gargettuz, | 
village of Attica, whence he is cala 
Senior Gargettius, Stat. Silv, 1, 3 9, 
He was the ſcholar of Xenocrates and 
Plato, and afterwards became thi four, 
der of that ſe& of philoſopher; wh, 
held pleaſure to be the ſupreme gag 
Cic. Fin. 1, 7, &c. Epicvatis 
a diſciple or follower of Epicurus 4 
Ebicureorum ſcripta, ib. 1, 2. 

Ee1GONIl, (i. e. pofteri), the ſon 
of the ſeven chiefs in the tirll Thy 
war, (G. 432.) by which name a ta 
gedy of Euripides on this ſubjc{t ag 
called, Cic. Of. 1, 31. ; Tufc. 2, it, 
The offspring of the ſoldiers of Ala. 
ander the Great by Perſian woma 
got the ſame name, Jin. 12, 4. 

EriukxIpis, is, a Cretan pod, 
contemporary with Solon; ſa'd to has 
ſlept in a cave fifty-ſeven years, Ply, 
7, 52. and to have foretold futures 
vents by a kind of inſpiration, Cic. Da 
I, 18. 

ErpIMETHEUS, (4 ſyll.), t, v. 4 
the fon of Japetus, and father of Pr. 
rha; who is hence called £Zpimztly 
-idis, Ovid. Met. 1, 390. {G. 433. 

EpiPHANES, i, (i. c. ilflris), 
ſirname of Antiochus King ot Syn 
2. An Ahati: prince in the u 
my. of Otho, the ſon of Antiochh 


king of CommagCcne z called rex, d 


ter the manner of the Giecks, vi | 
ave the name of Bz-.c- not ouly 108» 
Linas, but alſo to their ſons, 14t 
Hitt. 2, 25. | Þ 
Eryrus, a king of Alba, Ovid, Fi o 
4» 44+ 1 
EPpyTIDES, ae, v. -is, the govern r; 
and companion of Alcanius, 7%. 1 It 
55 547. 3 
ER Aro, a, one of the nine Mat 2 
invoked by ſuch as wrotc on ame t! 
ſubjcas, Ovid. Ari. Am. 2, 1%. hut 8 
Mufa, any muſe, or for Cages 
chief of the Muſes, Virg. Aen. 7 37 P 
ERATOSTHUENES, , a hatte 
Cyrene, the ſcholar of Ari!\0 0! 3: 
os, and of Callimachus the POL = 
trious as a philoſopher and pci; ye 


. L north Ae 
chiefly as a geographer and alt on | 
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Ci, Att. 2, 6. He Rouriſhed under 
Ptolemy Evergetes, and had the charge 
of the library of Alexandria, (G. 18.) 

Exkzus, the fon of Chaos and 
Darkneſs, (Calico), Hygin. Praef. 
the huſband of Nox, Cic. M. D. 3, 17. 
—put for the infernal regions, Virg. 
6, 247. 5 : 

EgECHTHEUS, ei, v. vs, a king 
of Athens, (G. 419.) whence ERECH- 
THIS, dis, the daughter of Lrech- 
E theus, i, e. Procris, Ovid. Met. 7, 726. 
E EarcuTHIDAE, -arum, the Atheni— 
| ans. ib. 430. Arces Erechtheae, the ei- 
| tadel of Athens, ib. 8, 547. 
Exicun ho, 45, a | heifalhan wo— 
mag, noted for her i'll in forceries, 
| Lucan. 6, 508.3 Ovid. Ep. Sapph. 
120. 

Faicnrnontbs, the ſon of Vulcan, 


Pu king of Athens, (G. 418 ) whence 
e Palas Erichthonius, the Athemans, 
D: WS Propert. 2, 6, 4. He is ſaid to have 


| invented chariots, Virg. G. 35 113. 
I and the uſe of ſilver, Pin. 7, 56. He 
E was converted into the conttellation 
Auriga, the waggoner, Hygiu. Poet. 2, 
13 


E21GONE, -es, the daughter of I- 


cars, a native of Attica, (hence call- 
he d arathouia Virgo, Stat. Silv. 5, 3, 
chu 4.) who, hearing that her father had 
x, 400 bcc ſlain by ſome ſhepherds, whom he 
1 bad taught the uſe of wine, was fo 
ah overcome with grief, that ſhe is ſaid 
70 to have hung herſelf; but through the 
commiſcration of the gods, was chan- 
4. Fi ged into a conſtellation called VIR Go, 
L/izein.f. 130. Erigonclius canis, i. e. Mae- 
ren a, the dog of Icarius, who is ſaid 
g. share led Krigone to the place where 
the dead body of her father lay. Apol- 
Nut hor, 35 13, 7.3 and ſecing his mil- 
me nels dead, pined away, aud was chan- 
put K ged into the contte!lation called Ca— 
bey nella, the Leſſer Dog Star, Hygin. 
„„ , 4- 3 Ovid. F. 5, 723. 
10 0 KIGONUS, a noted painter, Pin. 
of ht 35% 1. 
, Jul ERINNA, v. E, er, a poeteſs, the 
cz M rng. and as is thought, the 
dude nend of Sappho; mentioned, Prg- 


tis 2, 35 22.3 


JIM 3 4, 8 i 
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Egixxvs, gie, a name common to 
any one of the three Furies, a fury, 
Ovid. Met. 1, 241. % 11, 14. ; having 


her head and arms ſurrounded with 


ſnakes, id. 4, 490. Patriae communis E- 
rinnys, i. e. Helena, Virg. Aen. 2, 573. 
Dedecus Argypii, I atis feralis Erinnys, 
i. e. Cleopatra, Lucan. 10, 59. 

ERIPHYLE, -es, v. Eriphyla,. the ſiſ- 
ter of Adraltus, king of Argos, and 
wite of Amphiaraus the augur, who, 
bribed with a golden necklace by Po- 
lynices, Apollodor 3, 6, 2. or by A- 
draſtus, Hyginu. 73. diſcovered the place 
where her huſband lay concealed to a- 
void going to the war againſt Thebes, 
in which he knew that he mult periſh. 
Amphiaraus, before he ſet out, chars 
ged his fon Alcmaeon to avenge his 
death; which Alcmacon did by ſlaying 
his mother, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 6, 
445. ; Cic. Verr. 4, 18.; Inv. 1, 50. 
(G. 431.) Occurrent muliae tibi — 
Eriphzlae, you will mect with many 
Eripliylas, i. e. many as wicked as Es 
riphyle, Juv. 6, 654. 

Ex1s, dis, the goddeſs of ſtrife or 
diſcord, yen. 92. 

Lisichruox, ui, a Theſſalian, 
the ton of "Triopa, who having impt- 
ouily cut down an oak ſacred to Ceres, 
was by that goddeſs ſcized with fo vo- 
racious hunger, that after having ſpent 
his whole patrimony, he at laſt devour. 
ed his own members, Ovid. Met. 8, 
739, —ad fin. 

Eko, -#s. vid. Htro. 

Eros, -Gis, a comedian, the ſcho- 
lar of Roſcius, Cic. Q. Roſe. 11. 
A 2. The name of a flave, Cz. Att. 
LO, 15. 

ExvrTHRAS, ae, a king of Arabia, 
from whom the Arabian ſea, the A- 
rabian and Perſian gulfs, were called 
Mare Erythraeum, and by the Latins 
Rubrum mare, Curt. 8, 9, 14. 3 Plin. 
6, 23. ; whence J. apilli Erythraci, pearls 
from any of theſe ſcas, Stat. Silv. 4, 
6, 18. 80 Tibullus, 3, 3, 17. 

ERVX, -jecis, a king of Sicily, the 
ſon of Venus and Butes, or accord- 
ing to others, ot Venus and Neptune; 
who uled to challenge all ſtrangers to 

contend 
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eontend with him in boxing, and flew 
thoſe he vanquiſhed. At laſt he him- 
ſelf was flain by Hercules, and gave 
name to the mountain in Sicily where 
he was buried, S-rv. ad Virg. Aen. 5, 
24, & 759. adj. Erycinus. 
ETxOCLEs, i, ſon of Oedipus, 
{Od 1 -ae), and king of Thebes, 
G. 4 
( Ce ETRUSCUS, a Roman, 
raiſed by Veſpaſian from a mean rank 
to the equeſtrian order, for his ſervices 
in the Jewiſh war, Stat. Silv. 3, 3, 140, 
&c. who being baniſhed by Domi— 
tian, was attended by his ſon in his 
exile. Hence, when he was reſtored 
from baniſhment, the ſon is ſaid to have 
been grateful to Domitian, both for be- 
mg allowed to accompany his father, 
and to return with him, ( Muneris hoc u- 
trumque tut teftatur Etr "uſcus, Efſe quod el 
comiti contigit et reducit), Martial. 6, 83, 
7. The grief of the ſon on the death 
of his father is celebrated by Status 
in a poem, inſcribed Lacxymars E- 
TRUSCI, Silv. 3, 3. (Cum lugeret ve- 
ris lacrimis ſenem patrem, i. e. non fal- 
ſis lacrimis, ut praeficae, J. Prac,.) 
and by Martial, 7. 49. —— A bath 
built by this Etruſcus is highly extol- 
led by Statins, (Barneum Exkus- 
c1), Silv. 1, 5. and by Martial, (De 
Etruſect thermis), 6, 42. 


EvaDNE, es, the daughter of Iphis, 


( Iphias, -adis, Ovid. Art. Am. 3, 21.) 
and the wife of Capaneus, whom 
ſhe was ſo fond of, that ſhe threw her- 
ſelf on his funeral pile, and periſhed in 
the flames, Propert. 1, 15, 22. (G. 
l. 
. a native of Cyprus, of 
that kind of people called Ophiogenes, 
who were not hurt by lerpents, Plin, 
28, 
"FR NY ae, a king of Cyprus, 
(G. 618.) 
Evan, -antis, a name of Bacchus, 
Ovid. Met. 4, 15. hence Evans, adj. 
lur. Zvantes, raging or exulting like 
13 Virs. Aen. 6, 517. pro- 
fert. 2, 3, 18.; $4, I, 101. ; and Eve, 
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Ewvohe, or Euõe, the exclamatiqn u 
by Bacchanals, Hor. Od. 2, 19, f.; 
Plaut. Men. 5, 2, 82. 
EVAND ER, v. -drus, Ari, the 
ſon of Mereury and Carmentz, 
Carmentis, Vitor. de orig. Rom. 4. x 
the grandſon of Pallas king of Arq, 
dia, who being forced to fly from his 
native country by a ſedition, pad 
over into Italy, accompanied hy hj 
mother and a number of ane 
whence he is called Rex Arcas, \ "ity, 
Aen. 8, 102. ; Arcadius dufr, $1.6, 
631. He pull a few cottages on the 
top of one of the hills on which Rone 
afterwards ſtood, and gave to the place 
the name of PallantZum. from one of 
his progenitors, Firg. Aen. 8, 51. « 
from his native town in Arca; 
whence the mountain was called 575. 
tium, or mons Palatinus, Liv. 1, 5. 
Ovid. Faſt. 1, 470, &c——Evade 
is ſaid to have firſt introduced the 
knowledge of letters into that conntry, 
which wonderful diſcovery (mira 
lum) made him much refpectet by the 
rude inhabitants, and he was Kill more 
revered for the ſuppoſed divinity or 
prophetic powers of his mother, [ 
t, 7. Evander alſo introduced tix 
worſhip of Pan, Faunus, and ol 
rural deities, Liv. 1, 5.; Ovid. Ft. 
279. et 4, 65. & 5, 90.—{4) bis Run 
drum, you will find me a trugal bl 
or landlord, who will entertain yo 
with as ſimple fare as Evander did He 
cules and Aeneas, Juvenal. 11, h. 
(G. 186.) Adj. EvANx DEI. '$ 3 thu 
Regna £rovandria, the country Which 
Evander ruled, i. e. tlie territory d 
Rome, Sil. 7, 18. Ewvandrius eg 5 th 
ſword of Evander, Virg. Au. 10, 3 
Mons Evandrins, 185 Palatine lil 
Claudian Conf. Honor. 6, 11. 
EvANnNDER, a noted catver, - 
ad Horat. Sat. 1, 3, 91.— 1. 
{culptor, Pin. 36, 5. 
EvcLines, i, a native of Mega 
ra, ( Megir ous), a ſcholar of S0 
(G. 302.) from whom a fect ot ah 


ent philoſophers were called Mccalt 
* 


14 


* 


E UD 
©, Cic. Acad. 4, 42. ; Or: $, 17.—— 


2. A geometrician of Alexandria, 
Cir, Or. 4» 33+ 5 Gell. 6, 10. 
Fup£mus, a philoſopher of Cy- 
rus, intimate with Ariſtotle, Cc. 
. 1, 25» 
qi 9% a ſcholar of Plato's, a 
eclebrated aſtronomer, Cic. Div. 2, 42. 
(G. 16.) 
FontgMERUS, v. Fremerus, an an- 
ent hiſtorian of Sicily, who wrote 
a book concerning the gods; which 
vas tranſlated by Ennius, Cic. N. D. 
I, 42. 
Eyf̃ vox, -oris, a painter, the fa- 
her and inſtructor of Parrhaſius, Pin. 
5 9. 
 EvERGETES, is, (I. e. Benef icus), 
tile given to three of the Ptoule- 
ies, kings of Egypt, on account of 
heir ſervices to the Greek ſtates, Curt. 
3, 1. Juftin. 12, 5. 
Evius, a name of Bacchus, Hor. 
L.. 2, 11, 17. 5; whence Evias, -die, 
female worthipper of Bacchus, a Bac- 
banal, 76. 3, 25, 9. 
| Eumatvus, the ſwine-herd or ſnep— 
ed of Ulyſſes, (G. 457.) 
EvmELus, the fon of Admetus, 
ug of Theſſaly, by his wife Alcet- 
3; and father of Parthenope, the 
dunder of Naples; who is hence call- 
d EuMEL1S, ait, the daughter of 
umelus, Stat. Silv.. 4, 8, 49. q 
F A Trojan, Virg. Aen. 5, 664. 
FumMENES, ig, a native of Cardia, 
ne of the principal officers of Alex an- 
er the Great, and the only faithful 
nerent to the family of that prince 
ter his death, Nep. in Lit. (G. 471.) 
—@ 2. The name of ſeveral kings 
Pergämus, Liv. 
KUMENIS, Ilie, any one of the Fu- 


11. pur. Eumenipes. 

EvmoLevs, the firſt chief prieſt of 
fs at Eleuſis; whoſe deſcendants, 
led EumoLe DAE, -arumy continued 
enjoy that office for many ages, 
420.) 

Loxzus, v. or, , the ſon of Ja- 
d Hypſipyle, E gin. 15, & 273. 
* \Win-brother of 1 hoas; whence 
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Fs, a fury, Sil. 2, 559.3; Lucan. 1, 


EUR 


they are called 7a:3nidae juvenet, Stat. 
Theb. 6, 340. Troas was named 
from his maternal grandfather, and Eu- 
NEOS, (ex ©, bene, et vis, navirno), 
was ſo called, that his name might be 
a good omen of a proſperous voyage to 
the Argonauts, (omine didtus Argon), 
Ib. 343. ; 

Evuxvus, a Syrian by birth, who ha- 
ving rouſed his fellow-flaves in Sicily 
to attempt to regain their liberty, ſoon 
collected an army of 60, oco men, with 
which he defeated ſeveral Roman ge- 
nerals ſent againſt him, but was at laſt 
cruſhed by Perperna, Flor. 3, 19. 

EvynorBus, the fon of Panthous, 
( Panthgides, ar), who was the firit 
that wounded Patroclus, Homer. II. 16, 
809. and was afterwards killed by Mene- 
laus, 16. 17, 43. Pythagoras pretended 
that bis ſoul had animated the body of 
Euphorbus, Ovid. Met. 15, 161. and 
therefore, obſerving the ſhield of Eu- 
phorbus in a temple, he pulled it down, 
as having been once his own, Hor. Od. 
1, 28, 11. 

EvurHorioN, -onis, a tragic poet. 
born at Chalcis, ( Chalcidenſes), Cic. 
Div. 2, 64. 1 Tuſc. 3, 19. 

EuPHkANOR, is, an excellent fta- 
tuary, Plin. 34, 8. and painter, Id. 35, 
11. Juvenal. 3, 217. 

KEueOoLis, -7dis, v. -is ; accul. -idem. 
v. in, an ancient comic poet of A- 
thens, Hor. Sat. 1, 4, I. et 2, 3, 12. 
Perſ. 1, 124. 

Eu girls, i, a celebrated A- 
thenian tragic poet, born at Sala- 
mis on the day that Xerxes was de- 


feated by the Greeks; the ſcholar 


and friend of Socrates. Nineteen ok 


his tragedies remain. Cicero ſpeaks 
of him with the higheſt praiſe, Fam. 
16, 18. 80 Quinctilian, 10, 1, 67, 
Ke. While he was at the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, with 
whom he lived on terms of familiarity, 
returning one night from ſupper with 
that prince, he was torn by dogs, ſet 
on him by ſome invidious perſon, and 
died of his wounds, Gell. 15, 20.— 
Euximinrum carmen, a poem of Euri- 
pides, Cic. Tuſc. 3, 59. 
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Eg, V. PE, », the daughter 

of Agenor, carried off by Jupiter in 

the ſhape of a bull, (G. 384.) the mo- 

ther of Minos; who is hence called 
Dux Luropacus, Ovid. Met. 8, 23. 

EvurYALvus, the friend of Niſus, 
FVirg. Aen. 9, 295, &Cc. 2. A 
play- actor, Juvenal. 6, $3. 

EURYBATES, ae, a native of Ithaca, 
whom Agamemnon fent with Talthy— 
bius to bring Briscis from the tent of 
Achilles, Ovid. Ep. 3, 9. 

FURYBIADES, it, a Lacedaemonian, 
the commander in chief of the Graecian 
fleet againſt Xerxes, (G. 334.) 

EURYDAMAS, -aulzs, (i. e. lale-domi- 
tor,) a ſirname of Hercules, Ovid. in 
Thin. 33 1.; Sil. 2, 186. a 

Eurybict, cc, the wife of Orpheus, 
to recover whom, when dead. he is ſaid 
to have gone down to the infernal re- 
gions, 1255 G. 4, 486, &c. (G. 371.) 
Ihe wite of Amyutas, king 
of . and mother of Philip ; ; 
who attempted to deitroy her huſband, 
that ſhe * marry her ſon-in- law: 
Juſtin. 7, 4. 

EvryLocnvus, one of the compa— 
nions of Ulyſſes, who alone did not 
taite the potions of Circe, and there- 
fore was not transformed into the ſhape 
of a ſwine, like the reſt, Ovid. Mel. 14, 
286. 

Evrymicaurs, one of the ſuitors of 
Penelope, Ovid. Ep. 1 92. 

ELukxxuhpox, -onts, (i. e. lulè impe- 
raue,) a ſon of Faunus engaged in the 
Theban war, Stat. Thel. 11, 32. 

FE URYMUS, the father of Pelemus, 
the augur, who is hence called Eury— 
mules, Ac, Ovid. Met. 13, 7 771. 

EURYNOME, -es, the wife 1 Orchi- 
mus, king of the Achaemeniaus in 
Arabia, and mother of Leucothoe, 
Ovid. Met. 4, 210, &c. 2. The 
daughter of Doryclus, and VE; of 
Codrus, Val. Face. 2, 136.——9 3. 
The daughter of Oceanus and Tet! * Sg 
Apallocdlor. 1, 2, 2. the mother of the 


Graces by Jupiter, /. 1, 3, 1. 
EvURYONE, ., the daughter of A- 
myutas King of Macedoniz, who ſaved 
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Trojan war with forty ſhips, Homer. J. 


deterior herus, ſe. Herculis, Catull. 66, 


EUT 
her father from being cut of by the 
{nares of her mos e , 4. 
Eugyr Frs, the ſon of Euaemon, 
from Ormenium, a city of Theft, 
who accompanied Agamemnon tg th 


2, 737. called Ferox, Ovid. Met. 13, 
357. q 2. A ſkilful Graccian au. 
gur, Ving. Aen. 2, 114. 
E'RYSTHENES, ic, the twin- brother 
of Procles, who were both joint king 
of Lacedaemon, Cir. Div. 2, 43. 
EURYSTHEUS, (three ſyl. ) 
v. oc, the ſon of Sthentlus, * 
grandſon of Perſeus king of Argo, 
who was deſtined by the fates to con- 
mand Hercules, Homer. II. 1, 98, Le. 
Odyfs. 11, 619. though greatly infer 
to him in merit whence he is called 


114. At the inſtigation of Jung, he 
impoſed on Hercules his twelve k. 
bours, (G. 398.) Hence he is calle 
durus, Virg. G. 3, 4. and cruentus, Se. 
nec. Herc. Oct. 1973. Cicero men 
tions a tragedy of Euripides, in which 
Hercules is repreſented as having {ln 
the {ons of Euryſtheus, Acad. 4, ** 
EurFTvus, king of Occhalia, 
by Hercules, becauſe he refuſed to ge 
to Hercules kis daughter Toile, (call 
Zur is, -idis, Ovid. Met. 9 395. . a6 
cording to promiſe, (G. 402. 
ErxFTvs, a ſkilful artiſt, who mace 
a {uit of armour for Pallas, the fon d 
Evander, Virg. Aen. 10, 49y.—! 
One of the Argonauts, Ovid. Me." 
311. q 3. A ſon of Lycion, th 
brother ot Pandarus, /"rg. 
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E TrRr, er, one of the nine Mal 
Hor. Od. 1, t, 33: (G 368.) 

EUuTavyCRATEs, ie, arcnownedpait 
er, the ſon of Lytippus, Pin. 34 
C2. A ſt atuary, Id. 4. 8. 
rade ii, a painter, 7. 
JJ» 11. 

EW TRAP L!'S, a name pen! 
lumnius, the friend of Antes 
Phil. 13, 2. from his great p tene 
wit, aud turn for raillery, Cir, Fan 


32, & 33. ſuppoled to be che p 


Aen. \ 
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E UT 1 
«ho is mentioned by Horace, Ep. 1, 
18, 31. 1 

ErTROPIUS, a Latin hiſtorian, who 
red in the time of Julian, whom he 
utended in his unfortunate expedition 
ngainſt the Parthians, Zurrop 10, 16. 
Ic addreſſed his hiſtory to Vaieus, Pracf, 

Eurycne, es, a woman of Pralles 
in Lydia, (Tralliana,) who had thirty 
Tuldren, twenty of whom attended 
Kor funeral. Plin. 7 3. 

EuTYCH IDES, i, 4 freedman of At- 
cus, Cic. Att. +: 15. q 2. A ſta- 
vary, Plin. 34, 8 n | 

| Exacox, one of that kind of people 
all Pſylli, who having come to 
Rome as an ambailador, and a report 
having ſpread, that no ſerpent would 
ite hm, he was, for the ſake of an ex- 
| Hg thrown, by the order of the 
onſuls, into a caſk full of ſerpents, 
here, to the aſtoniſhment of all, he 
emained quite unhurt, Plin. 28, z. 


F. 

FABIUS, the name of an illuſtri- 
us patrician gens. (FAA GES, 
rid. Pont. 4, 6, 9.) one of the nobleit 

Rome, ( Ultra Fabios gradus cognn- 
ms mullus eff, Id. Faſt. 1, 605.)— 
rided into [everal famitae 3 the Vibu- 
i, Ambuſtt, Maximi , Piftores, Dorsanes, 
alrines, Gurgites, and Buteones, The 
Ali are ſaid to have been deſcended 
om Fanivs, the ſon of Hercules, 
arch. in Fab. Max. p. 174. by Vin- 
una, the daurhter of Lvander, (Ar- 
1, . e. Arcadia puella, — cgi vingo,) 

l. 6, 633. Hence the family of the 

an is called Herculca gens, Ovid, 

25 237.—80 Kabius he arr {1 "ies, 

8 ollspri ring of Hercules, Sil. 2, 3 

atus in Hercules Ful ius lare, in the 

ule of Hercules, Juvenal. 8, 14. 

jut others derive the name from ſome 

e of the family who paid particular 

tention to the cultivation of beans, 

lle, Plin. LB, 1. FABIUM 79 

5 the name or family of che Fabii, 

Bs 42.—— The Fabian gens by 1t- 

Lone, a. u. 275, Undertouk to CAr- 

en War againſt the Veienlet, wluch 
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they did for ſome time with ſucceſs. 
At laſt, being brought into an ambuſ- 
cade, they were all cut off to the num- 
ber of 306, Liv. 2, 48,—51. Ovid 
makes only 300, //. 2, 196. & 203.; 
Pont. 1, 2, 3. So Nuns Itabcus, 2, 4. 
et 6, 637. his diſaſter ha pened on 
the idth July, (xv. Kat, Sextel.) a. 

277, near the river Creméra; enen 
that day, which was ever after held as 


an unlucky day, was called Dits CRE- 


MLRENSIS, and in future times more 
frequentiy .\LLIEN<1sS, becauſe the de- 
feat of the Romans by the Gauls under 
Breunus, at Alba, happened oa the 
ſame day, Liv 6, 1.3 Tac. Hiſt. 2, gi. 
It is ſaid that there was only. one boy 
of the Fabian family left, from whom 
the illuſtrious men of that nne, who 
afterwards appear were deſcended, 
Liv. 2, 50 f.; Ovid. Faſl. 2, 239. 
Faria "x a tribe called from the 
name of the Fabn, Hor. Ep. ls, 6, 52. 

Q. FABIUS, the only one who 
ſurvived the deſtruction of his funily at 
Cremera, was three tines conſul, Liv. 
3 I, 2, 22. and ove of the decem- 
virs, #6, 36. after which he was baniſh» 
ed, ib. 58. 

2. FABIUS Nullus· Lel Nullianus, 
hve times conſul, Liv. 8, 38. ct 10, 22. 
dictator, Id. 9, 22. and cenſor, 6. 46. 
He gained ſeveral victories over the 


Samuites, Tuſcans, and Umbrians, 


J. iu. 8, 30, 9, 23, & 41. et ic, 14. 
He obtained his firſt victory over the 
Samuitcs when maller of horſe to Pa- 
pirius Curſor, the dictator; in whoſe 
abſence Fabius fought that ſucceſsful 
battle cortiary to orders; for which 
Papirius would have puniſhed him with 
death, but was prevented, Liv. 8, 29, 
—23.— Fabius, when centor, eld 
ed all the poorer citizens in the four 
city-tribes, whereas formerly they uſed 
to vote in all the tribes promiſcuoully ; ; 
on which account he got the tirname of 
Maximus, Liv. 9, 46. 

9. Lablus Maximus Gurges, the ſon 
of Kullus vi Rutianus, comul a. 461, 
Liv. 10, 47. Being ſent againit the 
Samnites, he was defeated with great 
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loſs, ſo that the ſenate thought of de- 


priving him of his command, but the 
father deprecated that indiguity, promi- 
ſing to ſerve as his ſon's lieutenant. By 


his advice and aſſiſtance the ſon gained 


a complete victory, took Pontius the 
Samnite general, and having led him in 
triumph, ungenerouſly ordered him to 
be beheaded, Liv. Epit. 11. 

J. FABIUS Maximus, called FYer- 
rucoſus, from a wart on Ins upper lip, 
the grandſon of Rullus, Liv. zo, 26. 
Pluta n makes him the great-grandſon, 
in vit. Fab. Max. He allo was five 
times conſul. In his firſt .conſulihip, 
a. 521, he irumphed over the Liguri- 
ans, Plutarch. in Vita ejus. After the 
taking of Saguntum oy Annibal, he 
was ſent at che head of an embaſſy to 
Carthage, to demand whether what 
Annibal had done, was by public au- 
thority or not. An ambiguous anſwer 
being returned by one of the principal 
Carthaginian ſenators, Fabius, having 
formed his toga into a hollow, {inu ex 
toga fatto,) laid, Here we bring you 
peace and war; take which of the two 
you plcaſe,.” The Carthaginians upon 
this, calling out fiercely, ** That he 
might give which he choſe,” Fabius, 
having as it wer® poured out what was 
in the hollow of his robe, (/ ei,) 
ſaid, 4 That he gave them war,” 
Liv. 21, 18. So Sil. 2, 384.; Flor. 2, 6. 

After the dreadful defeat at the Pra- 
ſimene lake, Fabius being created dic- 
tator or prodictator, was ſent agaiaſt 
Annibal, waoſe impetuobtty he checked 
by decliniug bactle, (-unfando, i. c. prae- 
liam detrectando, Liv. 22, 12.), on 
which account he got the ſirname of 
CuxcTaTor; whence Virgil ſays, Q 
lum (ic. me,) rapitis, Fabii. Tu Max- 
Ius ille es, Unus qui nobts cunftando re- 
flituis rem, A. 6, 846. The laſt verſe 
Virgil borrowed from Ennius, (Qi ce- 
cinit wiftrices moras Fabii, i. e. Fabium 
Cunctatorem, Propert. 3, 3, 9s), to 
which Ovid alſo alludes, Faft. 2, 242. 
At one time Fabius had io hem ned 
in Annibal, that he could not have 
eſcaped without one of thoſe ſtratagems 
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for which that great general wy; u. 
markable. Vid. Liv. 22. 16, A l.. 
Nep. 2 2. 5.; Plutarch. in Valia. Fabing 
having been recalled to Rome to ye. 
form {ome ſacred rites, Minucius, ki 
matter of horſe, in his abſence gane 
ſome advantage over Annihal, Pe 
this reaſon the people d.ſapproviug the 
dictator's dilatory conduct, by an yn, 
precedented act, made Minuctus cg 
in command with him. Fabius ſhed 
no reientmert at this mdignity ; but 
when Minucius, by his rathpeßs, hat 
brought himſelf and his army into the 
greateſt danger, Fabius haſtened to 
their relief and re{cued them, M. 
nucius having y:atetu'ly acknowledged 
his deliverance, again chcarfully tub. 
mitted himſelf to ihe command vi Fa 
bius; who, at the expiration of fix 
months, reſigned the dictatorſhip, ift, 
—31. After the overthrow at Ca. 
nae, every thing was regulated by the 
advice of Fabius, ib. 55. Next yer, 
upon the death of one of the conſuls 
Fabius was ſubſtitnted in his room 
Liv. 23, 31. and re-elected the follows 
ing year with Marcellus, Liv. 24, 9 
Fabius was ſucceeded in the conlulate 
by his ſon of the fame name, who wa 
created conſul. in his abſence, J. 4% 
under whom Fabius ſerved as tte 
tenant, i —When Auniuibal led by 
army to Rome, Fabius gave his op 
nion againſt railing the fiege of Cpu 
Liv. 26, 8. Fabius, in lis ſiſth col 
ſulchip, a. 545, was choſen prince d 
the ſenate, Liv 27,13. and retook 11 
rentum, ib. 18.; Cic. Br. 18. Or. 2,0 
Fabius ftrongly oppoſed 80 
pio's plan of transferring the war a 
Africa, Liv. 28, 40. but his oppo 
being thought to proceed not meld 
from caution, but partly from WW 
was in vain, ib. 45. When tie dense 
Scipio's ſplendid victories in A fricawen 
brought to Rome, Fabius still perle 
in his opinion. He did not hve 109 
Scipio's linal ſuccels. He uy d 
an advanced age, Liv. 30, 20. #0! 
the time that Annibal left Italy, 4 > 
tarch. ib. Fabius was called tlic d. 
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and Marcellus the Sword of the Ro- 
man people, Flor. Z, 6.—FABIANI mi. 
luer, the ſoldiers of Fabius ; put for 
brave well-diſciplined troops, Nep. 11, 


* C. FABIUS, who firſt got the ſir- 
mme of PicTor, from his ſkill in 
painting, a. u. 450, Plin. 35, 4. 

9. FABIUS Pidor, C. F.C. N. an an- 
Lone hiſtorian, (hifforicus, annalium ſcrip- 
ur, Cic. Or. 2, 12. Div. 1, 26.), who 
Fred in the time of the ſecond Punic 
war, Liv. 22, 7. add. 1, 44. 2, 40. 8, 
30. 10, 37. After the battle of Can- 
dae, he was ſent to Delphi to conſult 
the oracle how the divine wrath might 
be appeaſed, Liu. 22, $7. et 23, 11. 

Numerius FaBius Pifior, ſuppoſed 
to be the ſon of the tormer, who wrote 
the annals of Rome in Greek, Cic. Div. 
I, 21. 

9, Fanivs Aemihanus, the grand- 

fon of Paulus Acmilius, Fell. 2, io. 
and brother to Scipio Africanus, the 
younger, Plin. 33, 11. who conquered 
the Allobroges, Plin. ib. et 7, 50. from 
whoſe ſpoils he built an arch, called 
Tornix FaBlanus, Cic. Or. 2, 66.; 
a. I. in Verr. 7. et ibi Aſcon. 
9. Fazius Maximus, made conſul 
by Caeſar only for the three laſt 
mouths of the year, (Vid. 'FxEBON- 
es.) He died on the laſt day of his 
dice, Dio, 43, 46. Vid. Canixivs. 

Fanius Lupercus, one of the priefts 
bl Pan, Propert. 4, 1, 26. who were 
mided into two claſſes, called Fatian: 
md Pumnditiant from their firſt chiefs, 
4 praepoſuis ſuit,) Feſtus. The abit 
ere the friends of Remus, and the 
Rundilli, of Romulus, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 
$75, NC. 

Faria, a veſtal virgin, the fiſter of 
erentia the wife of Cicero; who was 
ceuted of inceſt with Catiline, but ac- 
Jutted, Aſcon. in Cic. in Tega Candi- 


VABRICITS, vel Fabritius, tlie name 
a plebeian gens. Pons FaBRIcius, 
ridge winch joined the city to an 
and in the Tiber, built by ſome one 
Ithis family, Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 36. 
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C. FABRICIUS Luſcinus, a cele- 
brated Roman general againſt Pyrrhus, 
remarkable for his integrity and con- 


tempt of riches, (G. 232, &c.) Cic. Of. 


I, 4, & 12. et 3, 15, & 22. Br. 4. 


Tuſc. 3, 23. Liv. Epit. 13, & 14. 
Plutarch. in Pyrrh.; Vall. Maxi 4, 3. 
Aurel. Vid. Vir. Ill. 35. 2. A 
practor, a. 5 59, Liv. 33, 42, & 43. 
one of the lieutenants of Scipio Aſiati- 
cus, Id. 37, 4. 

9. Fapricivs, a tribune, who pro— 
poſed the law for reſtoring Cicero 
from bau iſliment, Cic. Sext. 3 5.; Red. 
in Sen. 8. 

9. Fabius, a freed man, (/ibertinus 
homo,) the father of Fulvia, the wife of 
Antony, Cic. Phil. 2, 2. called Bam- 
BALIO, ib. 36. on account of his ſtutter- 
ing or heſitating manner of ſpeaking, 
Cic. Phil. 3, 6. 

T. Fabius, quaeſtor when Cicero 
was conſul, Cic. Red. in Sen. 8. tribune 
in the conlulſhip of Lentulus Spitiher, 
Cic. Att. 3, 23. afterwards baniſhed 
by what was thought an unjuſt ſen— 
tence, Cic. Fam. 5, 18. 

C. FaLcipivs, a tribune, and the 
year after a heutenant, Cic. Manil. 19. 

C. FANNIUS, the ſon-in-law of 
Laclius, who wrote annals, Circ. Br. 21. 
and a hiſtory, not inclegaat, 15. 26, & 


87. Tuſc. 4, 17. Leg. 1, 4. of which 


M. Brutus made an abridgment, Epi- 
tome [Faaniana vel Fannanorum, Cic. 
Att. 12, 5.—— J 2. A tribune, Cic. 
Sext. 53. one of the Pontrfices, Id. Har. 
R. 8. Huvwwas appointed by the ſe- 
nate to command in Sicily, at the be- 
ginning of the civil war, Cic. Att. 7, 
15. After the death of Ca ſar, he 
was ſent to Cueius, the ſon of Pompey, 
to adviſe him to go to Mutina and re- 
lieve D. Brutus, Cic. Phil. 13, 6. 

Faxnius, a contemptible poet in 
the time of Horace, vain of his own 
compoſitions, Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 21. 

M. Favcivs, a Roman eques, one of 
the magiſtrates of Arpinum, ( decurio 
Arpinatium,) Cic. Fam. 13, 11. 

FAUNUS, a rural deity, who was 
ſuppoſed to toretel future events, Cic. 
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N. D. 3, 6. There were many of 
theſe rural divinities, Agreſiim numina, 
Fauni, Virg. G. 1, 10. Ruſtica numina, 
Fauni, Ovid. 1, 193. ; Cic. N. D. 2, 
2. Div. 1, 45, & 50.—Littora Fauni, 
the ſhore of the Traſimene lake, Sil. 5, 
627. (G. 380, & 381.) T2. A 
king of Latium, the ſon of Picus and 
grandfon of Saturn, the father of La- 
tinus, Virg. Aen. 7, 48. whence Fav- 
NIGENAE, -arum, the Latins or Itali- 
ans deſcended from Faunus, Sil. 8, 357. 

Favox1vs, a great imitator of Cato, 
ſo that he was called his ape, { Simia 
Catonis,) Val. Max. 2, 10. cruelly put 
to death by Auguſtus, after the battle 
of Philippi, Suet. Aug. 13. 

Fausrü us, chief ſhepherd to king 
Procas, who preſerved and brought up 
Romulus and Remus, Liv. 1, 4, & 5. 

FAUSTUS, a praenomen given by 
Sulla to a ſon born to him after he was 
made dictator, on account of his won- 
derful ſucceſs, Plutarch. in Sull. c. 67. 
Cicero often calls him by this name, 
Sull. 19. Cluent. 34. Vat. 14. Att. 4, 10. 
& 9, 1, FAUSTA, the daughter 
of Sulla, the twin-ſiſter of Fauſtus, Plu- 
tarch. ib. the wife of Milo, Cic. Att. 5, 
8 


FERETRIUS, a name given to 
Jupiter by Romulus, from his bringing 
( quod ferebat) the ſpoils of Acron, king 
of the Cacninenſes, whom he had 
Gain in fingle combat, to the temple of 
that God, ſuſpended | rare 32 frre 
tro,) Liv. 1, 10. or vrinntgferere 5 Omine 
guod certo dux ferit em dm Propert. 
4, 11, 46. | bungen 

FrRONIA, a nymph of Campania, 
the mother of Herilus, Virg. Aen. 8, 
564. a goddeſs worſhipped at Anxur, 
zh, 7, Soc. where a fountain was conſe- 
crated to her, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 24. ſaid 
to be the goddeis ot freedmen, becauſe 
ſlaves, when made frec, ſhaved their 
head, and received a cap from their 
maſter in her temple, Serv. ad. Virg. 
Aen. 8, 564. whence we read of the 
freedwoinen (/ibertinae) being ordered 
to contribute money according to their 
abilitics, out of which a preſent might 
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be made to Feronia, Liv. 22, 1. Me 
temple of Feronia was enriched git 
numerous gifts from the neig hbouriay 
people, Liv. 26, 11. whence {he i 
called divers, Sil. 13, 84. It was pan. 
dered of all its riches by Annihbal, wi 
he led his army from Rome, Liv. i, 

FIDIUS, or Dus, v. Deus I'roivy, 
a name of Hercules, as being the rod 
of faith or truth, C deus fidei), per Den 
Fidium, by Hercules, the god of truth, 
or of honour, Plaut. Aſiu. I, 1, JS, 
Medius Fidius, i. e. Me dens file, fe 
juvet, May Hercules, the god. of hy. 
nour or of truth, aililt me. The ſn; 
with Mehercle, i. e. Ate Heruirs, te, 
juvet, a common and ſolemn oath a 
mong the Romans, Sal. Cat. zö.; 
Liv. 22, 59.; Plin. Ep. 4, 3 f. & 10 
47 

C. FipicuLanivs Faledla, a ſens 
tor, Cic. Cuecin. 10. 3 Cluent. 37. 

M. Fipus tive, a ſenator, who was 
firlt proſcribed by Sylla, but had the 
good fortune to eſcape. He was thire 
ty-three years after proſcribed by An- 
tony, and put to death, Plin. 7, 43; | 
Dio, 47, P. 3333 W 

C. Marcius FIGULUS, created It (1 
conſul with P. Scipio Nasica, a. 592. 
but on account of ſome informality i 
their election, they were both obliged 
to abdicate their office, Cir. N. DU. 2, 
4 Div. 2, 35. Figulus was alter 
wards conſul with Lentulus, a. 508 
Cics Drs 20. C 2. Conſul with L. 
Caeſar, a. 689, Cic. Att. 1, 2. whole 
ſepulchre was very ſumptuous, Cs 
Leg. 2, 25. 

P. Nigidius FIGULUS, a Romai 
ſenator, remarkable for his knowle0ge 
in aſtrology, Zucan. 1, 639. vid. Nt 
G!DIU s. 

C. Flavius FIMBRIA, conſul wich 
Marius, a. 649. Cic. Rabir. 7. Of + 
19. Having afterwards gone into A- 
ſha as licutenant to L. Valerius Flaccus muß 
the conſul, who was ſent by Cinua te Publ4l 
carry on the war againſt Mithricat don 
in place of Sulla, Fimbria, ou account ale 
of ſome offence, flew Flaccus, deat Dol 
ed the forces of Mithridates in ſeveral F. 

engagements 


gements, and at one time was near 
aking that king himſelf, But Sulla 
wing paſſed over into Aſia, and made 
ace with Mithridates, Fimbria being 
fected by his troops, put an end to 
i; days by the aſſiſtance of a flave, 
Liv. pit. 8 2, & 83. 

| FLACCUS, a ſirname of the Fulvi: 
Id alrii, ſaid to have been given 
bem from their broad and looſe cars, 
. faccis auribus), Plin. 11, 37 f. 50. 
I FulLvivs ef VaLEKIUS. 

C. FLAMINIUS, vel Framini- 
bes, twice conſul, a. u. 532, & 536. 
his ſecond conſulate he periſhed in the 
balortunate battle at the Thraſymene 
bre againſt Hannibal, which he fought 
n contempt of the auſpices, Cic. Nat. 
).2, 3. Div. 1, 35, et 2, 33-3; Liv. 
22, 4,—6.; Flor. 2, 7. When cenſor 
0 paved the Lia Flaminia, and laid 
but the Circus Flaminius, Feſtus. Liv. 
[ pit. 20. et 23 23. PFlaminiana of- 
wa, the omens lighted by Flamini- 
s, Cic. Div. 2, 31. 

7. Quntins FLAMININUS, v. 
laminius, a conſul who conquered 
Plilip king of Macedonia in the battle 
t Cynocephalae, Cic. Mur. 14. 3 Live 
by, Ty &c. 

L Quintius FLAMixixus, the bro- 
ber of the former, under whom he 
ommanded the fleet, Liv. 32, 16. He 
rs afterwards conſul, Id. 35, 10. He 
ras Expelled from the ſenate by Cato, 
chen cenſor, on account of his crimi- 
ul conduct, Liv. 39, 42.; Cic. Sen. 
12. He however ſtill contiaucd to en— 
of the honour of prieſthood, Liv. 43, 
1 

C. FLAVIUS, the ſon of a freed- 
an, the ſcribe or fecretary of Ap— 
us Claudius, who ſtole or copied the 
0 K of Appius, in which the forms 
| proceſs in courts of law, (- cT10- 
ES), and the legal days for admiail- 
ng juſtice, were arranged; and 
Wihed them to the people, from 
bom all theſe things were then con- 
ccd by the patriciuns z whence the 
wok of Flavius was called Jus uv. 
Freriaxun, Ci, Or. 1, 41. Mur. 
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11. Att. 6, 1. Gell.6, 9. Plin. 33. 

11.6.4 Fal. Max. 2, 5, 2. In re- 
turn for this ſervice, Flavias was made 
curule acdile by the people, Liv. g, 
46. 

M. Flavius, a tribune, who pro— 
poſed a bill to the people, ( Flavia ro— 
gatio), about puniſhing the people of 
Tuſculum, Liv. 8, 37. At the fune- 
ral of his mother he made a diltribu- 
tion of raw fleſh (vi/ceratio) to the 
people, i. 22. 

L. Fravivs, a tribune in the conſul- 
ſhip of Metellus and Afranius, who pro- 
poſed an Agrarian law, but could not 
get it paſſed, Cir. Att. 1, 18, & 19.3 
Dia, 37, 52-—He was elected praetor 
in the conſulſhip of Caeſar and Bibulus, 
Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 2, 2.; an adherent of Cae- 
ſar's in thegcivil war, (Cir. Att. 10, I. 

Tuus FLAVIUS Meſpaſianus, the 
tenth Roman emperor, deſcended of 
mean parents; whence that part of 
the gens Flavio, from which he was 
deſcended, is faid to have been ob- 
ſcure, and without any images of an- 
ceſtors, i. e. none of Veſpaſian's an- 
ceſtors had enjoyed any curule office, 
Suet. Veſp. 1-——Fiaviaxi, the adhe- 
rents or favourers of Veſpaſian, Tac. 
Hiſt. 3, 7, & 23. 80 Flavianae partes, 
the party of Velpaſian, i. 1, & 12. 
Flavianus exercitus, the army of Veſpa- 
ſian, 10. 63. FL vius ullimus, i. e. 
the emperor Domitian, the laſt of the 
Flavii, Juvenal. 4, 37. called calvus 
Nero, the bald Nero, id. 38. on ac- 
count of his cruelty and baldneſs, 
Suet. Dom. 10, & 18. He degenera- 
ted fo much from Veſpaſian lis father, 
and Titus his brother, that Martial, 
who had often grofsly flattered Domi— 
tian, is laid to have written the fol- 
lowing diſtich on him after bis death, 
in the form of an addreſs to the Fla» 
vian family, Flavia gens, quantum tibi 
tertius abjlulit heres, (i, e. Domitianus.) 
Pene fuit tanti, non habuifſe duns, (i. e. 
Veſpaſianum et Titum), Scho/caft. in 
Juvenal. il id. FL+vis tempbla, the 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol, re- 
built by Domitian, Martial. 9, 4, 12. 
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et ih. 35, 2. and a temple which Do- 
mitian built in honour of the Flavian 
family, Suet. Dom. 17. Collegium 
FLaviattitum, a body of prieſts ap- 
pointed by Domitian to take care of 
the temple, and to perform ſacred rites 
to the derfied Flavin, ib. 4. 

FLORA, the goddeſs of flowers. 
FroraLis flamen, the prieſt of Flora, 
Parr. L. IL. 6, 3. FLORAUF feſtum, 
the feſtival of Flora, Ovid. Faft. 5, 195. 
but oftener FLoraLtia, sim, ſeſti- 
val days kept in honour of Flora, 
which began on the 28th of April, (iv. 
Kal. Mai), and continued to the end 
of the month, Plin. 18, 29. Florali- 
ciae ferae, hares, goats, and other ani- 
mals exhibited by the aediles at the 
feſtival of Flora, Martial. 8, 67, 4. 

FONTEJA gens, a plebeian fami. 
ly, into which (Jodine, the enemy of 
Cicero, was adopted by P. FoxTeJvs, 
a man younger than himſelf, Cic. Dom. 
13, 19, & 44 FoxTEjJaxNUm no- 
men Clodio adoptato inditum, Cie. Reſp, 
Aruſp. 57. — M. FoxTejus, gover- 
nor of Gaul for three years after his 
praetorſhip, Cie. Att. 4, 15. in de- 
fence of whom Cicero delivered an o- 
ration, Font. 1, &c. FoxTEJ «, his 
ſiſter, a veſtal virgin, Cite Font. 17. 

FoxrFJjUSs Capito, a friend of An— 
tony's, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 32. 

T. FoxTsJjus Capito, a praetor, 
Liv. 40, 59. ; governor of Spain, Id. 
41, 2, & 19. | 

FoxTixAL1s, a god who preſided 
over fountains, Paul. Stich. 5, 4, 17. 
FoxriN Lia, ium, a feſtival celebra- 
ted in honour of fountains, when chap- 
lets of flowers were thrown into them, 
Varr. L. L. 5. 3. 

Fox Nx, ,, a goddeſs, whoſe 
feſtival (Fox NA, -ium), was not 
ſtated, (ta), but appointed (indita) 
by the Curio Maximus, Ovid. Fatt. 2, 
527, &c. Feſtus. 

Fox r UN, the goddeſs fortune, wor- 
ſhipped in various places; at Rome, 
Liv. 2, 40. 10, 46. 24, 47, &c. at 
Praeneſte, Liv. 23, 19.; Cic. Div. 2, 
41. Leg. 2, II. ; at Autium, or. 
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Od. 1, 35, f. and, as Pliny ſays, by the 
whole world, 2, 7.—Nos te, 0. faci. 
mus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus, Ju. 
venal. 2, 366. Fortune was repreſent. 
ed as blind, Plin. ib. et 13, 5.; G.. 
Amic. 15. One of her chief append. 
ges was a wheel, Cic. Pit. 10.; Til! 
il, 6, 32. 

FroxTo, -onts, a learned mo». why 
taught the emperor M. Antoninus phi. 
loſophy. 

Mettus, v. Mettius FUFFETIUS, 
dictator of the Albans, who having ac- 
ted perſidiouſly to Tullus Hoſtilins, 
was by lus order tied to two carriages, 
and his body torn to pieces, Liv. 1, 
28.; Virg. Aen. 8, 642. 

Furibius, an orator, Cic. Brut, 29, 

Fo ius, the name of a Roman gan, 
often confounded with Fuſius by the 
editors of Cicero. 

FuLvia, the wife, firſt of Cludiis, 
the enemy of Cicero; next of Curio, 
and then of Antony, Flor. 4, 5.; Pa- 
terc. 2, 74. adj. Ful viaxus, Plin. 26, 


FULVIUS, the name of a ge, 
which originally came from Tuſculun, 
Cic. Planc. 8. 

L. Furvivs, conſul a. 432, Ln 
8, 38, the firſt of that name who ob- 
tained any oflice at Rome. The Tuſ 
culans had rebelled againſt the Ro: 
mans, ib. 14, & 37. and Fulvius, who 
was conſul of Tuſculum, having come 
over to the Romans, was inveſted with 
the fame honour at Rome; and is fed 
to have been the only perſon who the 
ſame year in which he had becu 30 
enemy, triumphed at Rome over thwic 
whoſe conſul he had been, Pin. 7, 43 
l. 44. But this ſeems inconſiſtent with 
Livy's account. He was alterwat6 
matter ef horſe under Q. Acmilius, 
Liv. , 21. 

©. FULVIUS Flaccus, ſeveral times 
conſul and once dictator in the ſecond 
Punic war, Liv. 27, 6. He took Capi 
and put to death eighty of the pi, 
pal ſenators, contrary to the op of 
App. Claudius, who had a joint c 


mand with him in conducting the lege, 
alls 


and without reading the decree of the 
ſcnate, which a meſſenger had juſt 
brought him from Rome, to itop the 
puniſhment, Liv. 26, 15, & 16. Ct- 
cero ſays, that Capua was taken when 
Fulvius and Fabius Maximus were con- 
ſuls, Rull 2, 33. But according to 
Ly, Fulvius was then proconſul, tb. 
When Annibal led his army to Rome, 
Fulvius followed with part of the troops 
that beſieged Capua, leaving the reſt 
with Claudius, ! zv. 26, 8.; Sil. 12, 
$71,— Fulvius was ſome time af— 
ter made dictator, to hold the comitia; 
in which, notwithſtanding oppolition 
from the tribunes, he himſelf and Fa- 
bius were made conſuls, Liv. 27, 6. 
Fulvius was cenſor with A. Potthumi- 
us, Cic. Verr. 1, 41. 

M. FULViUS MNeti/or, a conſul 
whotriumphed over the Actolians, I. iv. 
37, 50. t 39, 5. He built a tcmple 
to the Mules and Hercules from the 
ſpots, Cic. Arch. 11. and brought from 
Ambracia a picture of the Muſes by 
Lruxis, to adorn it, Plin. 35, 10. He 
cared Ennius along with him to Ae- 
tolia, Cic. 16, et Tuſc. i, 2. He was 
cenſot with M. Lepidus, a. 574; Liv. 
49,45, c.; Cir. Prov. Cons. . 

2, FULVIUS Flaccus, a great fa- 
jourite with the people ; fo that after 
being elected curule aedile, upon the 
death of a practor, he would have been 
cholen practor iv his room, though it 
Ws unprecedented, had not I. Porci- 
u, the conſul, and the ſenate, pievent— 
«it, Liv. 39, 39. by forbidding any 
fction ro be made, Two years after, 
k 572, being regularly elected, . 56. 
e got the province of Hither Spain, 
0 49, 1. where he conquered the Cel- 
berlans, and ravaged their country, 
P 3%—33. Upon his return to Rome, 
e was choſen one of the Pow'if ices, ib. 
2 and ſoon after made contul, while 
e laid without the city previous to 
8 trumph ; and on the day after his 
"Un entered the city in triumph, ib. 
„ Whca cenſor, he took the mar- 
tiles or flags from the temple of La- 
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cinian Juno, to cover a temple which 
he was building to Equeſtrian Fortune 
at Rome, in conſequence of a vow he 
had made in the Cantabrian war; but 
this being univerſally diſapproved of, he 
was obliged to reſtore them, Liv. 42, 
3. (G. 179.) Next year, being over- 
whelmed with grief on account of the 
death of a ſon, he {trangled himfelf, It 
was thought that Juno had deprived 
him of his judgn.eut for having unroot- 
ed her temple, i. 28. 

M. FULVIUS FLACCUS, con- 
ſul a. 6.9, being ſent to the alliſtance 
of the people of Ma-rſeilies, he is ſaid 
to have been the firit chat ſubducd the 
Ligires beyond the Alps, I. ib. Epit. 

O. Having afterwards joined C Gracs 
chus, he was on that account flain by 
Opimius, the conſul, with his ſon, Ap- 
pian. B. C. 1. p. 369 (occiſus eft cum li- 
beris), Cic. Cat. 1, 2. his huuſe levelled 
with the ground, and the area declared 
to be che property of the public, (us 
domus everſa et publicata eft), Cic. Dom. 
48. FL<cctiiN+ R a, the area on 
which the houſe of Flaccus ſtood, Val. 
Max. 6, 3, l. 

C. Fu ep x1vs, a friend of Cicero's, 
Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 2, 3. the father-in-law 
of Varro, Farr. R K. 1, 2. 

C. Fuxvaxius, a comic poet in the 
time of Auguſtus, whom Horace prat- 
ſes for his agreeable deſcription of art- 
ful courteſaus and cunning {laves, Sat. 
ly 1e, 42. & 2, 8, 19. 

M. Fuxbaxivs, a tribune who pro- 
poſed the abbrogating of the Oppian 
law. J. iv. 345 1+ 

FURIAL, drum, the three Furies, 
Aletlo, Tiſithoue, and Megaera, ſuppo— 
ſed to be the ayengers of wickedneſs 
and crimes, Cic. N. D. 3, 18—AdQj. 
Fi Lis; thus, furialid membra, the 
members or form of a fury, /irg. Aen. 
75 415» 

FuriNaA, the goddeſs of thieves; 
anciently worſhipped ; aud her feflival, 
or ſacred rites, called FeRIN LI, 


Vurr. L. I. 5, 3. but altogether dilu- 


ſed in later times, il. et Cic. N. D. 3, 
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18, A grove however continued to be 
called after her name, Lrvc: s Fi r1- 
NE, Cic. N. D. 3, 18. Ad Furinae, ſc. 


templum, Cic. S. Fr. 35 I, 2. 


FURIUS, the name of an illuſtri- 
ous gens, or clan, at Rome; ancient- 
ly the ſame with Fusius, Liv. 3, 4-3 
Quinctil. 1, 4, 13. The familize, or 
ſubdiviſions of it, were diſtinguiſhed by 


various firnames, as Aculeo, Liv. 38, 


55. Bibacülus, Id. 22, 49. Camillus, 5, 
1. Craſsipes, 34, 53. Luſcus, 39, 7. 
Pacilus, 4, 12, &c. Philus, 22, 35. 
Purpureo, 31, 29. As many of this 
gens happened to be employed as ge- 
nerals againſt the Gauls, it was ſaid, 
« 'That the Gallic wars were, by ſome 
fatality, deſtincd to the Furian family,” 
Liv. 3t, 48. 

M. FURIUS Cam/lus, ſeven times 
military tribure with confular authori— 
ty, Liv. 6, 18, & 22, ; five times die- 
tator, zh. 42. He took Veji, and tri- 
umphed over it, Liv. 5, 21, & 23; 
whence he is called the conqueror of 
the "Tuſcan nation, ( Furs potuli ſupe- 
rator Etrujct, Ovid. Falt. 1, 041.) He 
conquered the Faliſci, and by his gene- 
rous conduct induced them to ſurrender 
to him their capital Falcrii, 14. 27, which 
Ovid, ( whoſe wife was from that coun- 
try), when ke viſited it, thus deſcribes, 
Mocfia centigimus vid, Camilli, tili, Am. 
37 13, 2. Camillus being unjuſtly 
accuſed by L. Apulejus, a tribune, 
went into voluntary baniſhment to Ar- 
dea, ib. 32. He was ſoon recalled to 
deliver his country from the Gauls, 
who had taken and ſacked Rome, Ca- 
millus defeated them with great ſlaugh— 
ter, and entered the city in triumph, 
ib. 49. Hence Virgil celebrates him as 
bringing back the Roman ſtandards 
which he had recovered from the Gauls, 
(referentem ſigna Camillum), Aen. 6, 
826. 80 Propertius, 3, 11, 67. Ca- 
millus next conquered the Volſci, and 
triumphed over them, J. iv. 2, 2, & 4. 
When dictator for the fifth time, he 
gained a ſecond victory over the Gauls, 
and obtained a fourth triumph, ib. 42. 
He was cut off by the plague in the 
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goth year of his age, having merit, 
by his uncommon ſervices, to he eftecy. 
ed another Romulus, and a ſeg 
founder of the city, Liv. 7, 1. (G. 208 
—222.) All the Roman wiiters con- 
cur in extolling the virtue of Camilly, 
Cic. Dom. 32. Tuſe. 1, 37.; Viry, 
G. 2, 169. ; Propert. 3, , 31.; Ht 
rat. Od. 1, 12, 42; Ep. 1, 1, 64; 
Juvenal 2, 154. et 16, 15.; Lum, 
1, 168. 2, 544. 6, 786. 3; Si. 7, 568.; 
Martial. 1, 25. 3, 9, 28, (invif in 
lilertate Camillus ), 11, 6, 7. (vid. Ca. 
MILLUS.) 

Sy. Furius Camillus, M. F. fit 
practor, Liv. 7, 1. 

L. Furivs Camillus, dictator ard 
conſul, a. 406, Liv. 7, 24. He 4 
gained a victory over the Gaus, i. 
26. and vowed a temple to Juno, at 
terwards called MoxtTa, Lit: 26, N. 
(vil, MoxeTa.) Ovid con ons (lis 
Furius with the great Camillus, F. , 
641. 5 
JL. Furius Medullinus, ſeven times 
military tribune, Liv. 4. 25, & 35. 5 
32. twice conſul, Id. 4, 51, 54. But 
ſome of theſe offices are ſuppotce to 
have been held by different perſons df 
the ſame name. 

Fnrivs, a friend of Catui'us, 1, 
1. in indigent circumſtances, 23, K 
24. 

FURIUS. frnamed Brpacui % 
it is ſuppoſed, from his fondice's or 
drinking; a poct, contemporary with 
Julius Caeſar and Catullus, udo wrote 
bitter ſatires in Tambic verle, Aal! 
10, 1, 96.; Tac. Ann. 4, 34. ora 
is ſuppoſed to have ridiculed the fal 
ſublime of his ſtyle, Sat. 2, 5, 4, 
ſcholioft. Quinctil. 8, 6, 17. Furius ma 
blamed for framing new words, Ge 
18, 11. Virgil however 15 {aid to hart 
borrowed ſeveral verſes from him, Js 
crob. Sat. 6, 1: FukrlaNa Ft“ 
the poems of Furius, Gell. 18, 1. 

C. Fuxxivs, a friend of Cicecs 
Cic. Fam. 10, I.; the licutenant 
Plancus, tb. 6, & 8. 

FUSCUS Ariftius, a gramme, 
an, a poet, and orator z a mau d 


al 


ad of great integrity, much beloved 
Horace, Hor. Sat. 1, 9, 61.; Od. 
| . 10," to 

by Feed vel Furius, the Pater 
alu, or herald appointed to take 
e public oath in making a treaty with 
de Albans, Liv. 1, 24. 

I., Fsius vel Furivs, an orator, 
. Br. 49, & 69.; Or. 2, 22. el 3, 13:3 
72, 14. But the belt commentators 
theſe paſſages read Fux1us, or Fu- 
irs, So C. & M. Fus11, Cic. Flac. 
d. (Vid. Pearce ad Cic. Or. 2, 22. el 
meſſt ibid. et Flac. 20. Cic Fam. 9, 
. Feflus in R.; Macrob. Sat. 3, 2.) 


G 

J. GABINIUS, a nobleman of 
dome, who, when tribune, pot a law 
obe paſſed, (Lex Gabinia), appoint- 
g Pompey commander againſt the pi- 
cs, who at that time inteited the ſeas, 
i, Manil. 17. When conſul, be af- 
ted Clodius in effecting the baniſh- 
ent of Cicero; as a compenſation for 
hich, he obtained the province of Sy- 
a, Cic. Dem. 9.; Sext. 25. After his re- 
urn from thence to Rome he was tried 
r his criminal conduct, and baniſhed, 
Jin, 29, 55,—63. Be was afterwerds 
called by Caeſar, and acted as one of 
s leutenants in the civil war, Dio, 
,, II.; Appian. in Ihr. 762.; Hirt. 
f. Alex. 43. At laſt being beſicged 
Octavius at Salönae, he dicd of a 
UClie, th. 

P. Gayinius Capito, practor a. 
vu, Cic. Arch 5. accuſed of extortion 
| Achaia, Cic. Caecil. 20. 
GalaxTHis, dis, the handmaid 
od. Met. 9, ze, & 324.) of Alc- 
mm; who having effected the delive- 
d her miſtreſs, by deceiving Ili- 
fa, was by that goddeſs rurned into 
Kealel, (muftelc,) ib. 321, &c. 
GALATE a, a ſea-nymph, the daugh- 
raf Nereus and Doris, beloved by 
e Cyclops Polyphemus ; to avoid 
lom ſhe plunged into the ſca, Ovid. 
. 1, 742, 897.— J 2. The 
ireſs of Cory don, irg. E. 7, 37. 
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Gara, a king of Numidia, Liv. 
24, 48. the father of Maſliniſla, ib. 49. 
et 29, 29. in alliance with the Cartha- 
ginians, Id. 24, 49. 

ALBA, the name of a branch (ra- 
MILIa) of the Gens Sulpiciu; whence 
the emperor Galba was deſcended, 
Suct. Galb. 3. 

Sergius, v. Servius Sulpicius GALBA, 
the moſt eloquent orator of his time, 
Suect, Galb. 3.; Cic. Br. 21.; Or. t, 
53. tlie firſt of his family who diſ- 
tinguiſhed bimſelf in the ſtate, Suet. ib. 
After bis praetorſhip, he obtained the 
province of Spain, a. u. Gor, ib. Cic. 
Or. 1, 53. where, by the baſeſt perfi- 
dy, he cut off 7000 of the Luſitani- 
aus, Fal. Max. 9, 6, 2. ; Appian. Hiſpan. 
288. Suctonius ſays 30,000, Galb. z.; 
which gave riſe to the war againſt Vi- 
riatus, 1b. When he returned to Rome, 
he was accuſed of this crime by Seri— 
bonius Libo and M. Cato; but de- 
fended himſelf with ſo great elo- 
quence, that he was acquitted, Cic. Or. 
I, 53. Mur. 28.; Liv. Epit. 49.; T act. 
Ann. 3, 66. He was afterwards conſul 
with J. Aurelius Cotta, a. G10. ; 
whence he is ranked among the Conſu- 
lares, Cic. Rabir. 7. 

C. Gala, the ſon of Servius Gal- 
ba, the orator, who was condemned b 


the Mamilian (al. Manilian) law. He 


is ſaid to have been the tirſt perſon 
of the college of prieſts that was con- 
demned by a public ſentence, Cic. Or. 
1, 56.3 Br. 26, & 34. 

Sergius GALBA, the ſon of C. and 
grandion of Serv, the lieutenant of 
Cacſar in Gaul, Caef. B. G. 3, 1. & 4, 3, 
&c. and aſter wards ones of the conſpi- 
rators againſt him, Suet. Galb. 3. ; Pa- 
terc. 2, 56.; Cic. Phil. 13, 16. ; Fam. 
10, 30. t 11, 18. He was the great- 
grandfather of the emperor Galba, Suct. 
ib, 

Sulpicius GaLBA, theemperor's grand- 
father, never roſe higher than the prae- 
torſhip. He devoted his chief atten- 
tion to literary purſuits, and publiſhed 
a hiſtory, containing a great varicty of 
intereſting information, Suet. Gall. 3. 

A a but 
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GAL [ 
but on what ſubject we are not told. 
Voſſius thinks, that Sulpicius, the hiſ 
tor ian, mentioned by Nepos, 22, 13. 
was the ſame with Galba; but this 
ſeems improbable, as Galba appears to 
have been younger than Nepos. | 

A. Garza, ſ. GaB3a, a witty buf. 
foon at the court of Auguſtus or Ti— 
berius, Juvenal. 5, 4. el Scholigſt.; Mar- 
tial. 1, 42, 16. et 10, 101. 

AL EO, -Gnis, one who left Cicero 
his heir, Cic. Att. 11, 11. 

Gall, the prieſts of Cybtle, Ovid. 
F. 4, 361. named from Gallus, a river 
of Phrygia, ib. 364. 

Galli, v. Galli: duo, two of the 
name of Gallus or Gallius, Cic. Fam. 
8, 4. 

GALLON1US, a public crier (yRAx- 
co) noted for his luxury, Cic. Fin. 
Quint. 3c. and on that account ceuſu— 
red by Lucilius, Cic. Fin. 2, 8.; Hor. 
Sat. 2, 2, 47. 

i. Gallus, a ſenator, Cic. Ver. 3, 
Gs, 

E a Roman noted for his 
knowledge of aſtronomy, (G. p. 22.) 

Corn. GALLUS, a poet in great 

favour with Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 66. 
to whom Virgil inſcribes his laſt cc— 
logue, Virg. E. io. et ib. Serv. Quinc- 
til. 1, 5, 8. ct 10, 1, 93. ; Prepert. 2, 
25, 91. In the war againſt Antony he 
took Paractonium, and preſerved it with 
great courage and conduct, Dio, 51, 
). He was the firit Roman governor 
of Egypt, Dio, 51, 17. But behaving 
undutifully towards Auguſtus, and a- 
buſing his truſt, he was ſentenced to 
be baniſhed, and his goods contiſcated ; 
which ſo affected him, that he laid 
violent hands on himſelt, Dio, 53, 23. 
Auguſtus however lamenced his death, 
Suct. 66. 

Aelius GALLUS, governor of E- 
ypt, after the former, who is ſaid to 
iave been the firſt and only. Roman 
that made war on the Arabians, Dio, 
53, 29.3 Plin. 6, 28.; Add. Strab. 16. 

P. 780, 17. Pp. 816, & 819.; 7oſeph. 
B. Jud 15, 12. 


GANYMEDES, ie, the ſon of Tros, 
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king of Troy, whom, on account of 
his beauty, Jupiter cauſed to be cr. 
ried to heaven by an eagle, and gude 
him his cup-bearer in place of Hz; 

. J 
Cic. Tuſc. 1, 26.; Hor. Od. 4, 1, 
called Plavus, yellow haired, hea. 
tiful, Hor. Ol. 4, 4, 4. Phrygius of 
Phrygian extraction, Ovid. Ms, 10. 
195. faid to have been carried of, 
while hunting on Mount Ida, PF. 
Aen. 5, 252.——Propertius males Jy, 
piter himfelf in the form of an eagle 
(Jae avis), to carry off Ganyne; 

om Troy, 2, zo, zo. Adi. Gant. 
MED us, ene cumae, beautiful hair lle 
that of Ganymedes, Martial. a, i», 

GarGILivus, a vain man, who pad 
through the Roman forum in the morn. 
ing with his flaves and in{trument; for 
hunting, and returned in the evening 
carrying a boar, which he had bought, 
that he might appear to have caught 
it himſelf, Hor. Ep. 1, 6, 58. 

J.. Gavives Firmanus, a trader ig 
Cilicia, whom Cicero made one of hi 
practects, Cic. Ai. G, I. but he proved 
ungrateful, 75. 3. 

GEGANIUS, the name of a patricia 
gens, choſen from among the chief men 
of Alba, C Geganiz ex Albanis priiciyih 
in patres lefi,) Liv. 1, 50. 

AM, Gecaxnius Macerinus, a conlu 
Liv. 35 65, &c. wlio triumphed Ole 
the Volſci, 4, 10. 

(3ZELLIUS, a common name amo 
the Romans, Cir. et Liv. paſſe. 

L. GELLivs, an orator, Cic. Br. 2 
& 47. 2. A conſul a. 65. a 
cenſor with Cn. Lentulus, Cr. Hall. 
* 14. who beſtowed on Ciczio t 
higheſt praifes for having crulhc 4 
conſpiracy of Catiline, Cic. ad e 
Pal red. 7. Piſ. 3. 

A. (i. e. Aulus,) GELLI US, : 
ingenious and learned milce:anw 
writer, (vir elegantiſſimi elog'/it, d, 5 
et facundae ſcienliae, Augultin de 
Dei, 9, 4.) in the time of Adnan a 
the Antonines, who compoſed 4 '* 
able work called Noctts Artig 
in twenty books, which is fti cn 
Some call him AGELL!Us- 
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(Cn, et Sext. GeLLn, Latin hiſtori— 
ans, but of little repute, Cic. Div. 1, 
76. Leg. 1, 2. 

Gero vel Gelon, -onis, a tyrant of 
Syracuſe, (G. 274.) 41. A ſon 
of Hiero's, who revolted to the Car- 
thavinians, Liv. 23, 30. 4 24, 5. 

Grninivus Metius, a Puſculan Nam 
by T. Manlius in ſingle combat, Liv. 8,7. 

GENIUS, voc. Gen, the guardian 
deity of each individual, Cænſorin. de ate 
Natali, c. 2, & z. Apulci. de Genio, vel 
Darmòne Secratis 5 ſuppoſed to be born 
and to die with every one, Horat. Ep. 
2, 2, 187. worſhipped by facrilces, 
Liv. 21, 62.; Tibul. 4, 5, 9.3 Perf. 2, 3. 
mvoked in oaths, Senec. Ip. 12. and 
treaties, Ilor. Ep. 1, 7, 94. Ius it 
was common to ſwear by the genius of 
the emperor, , 7 ertull. Apol. c. 27, & 32. 
— The guardian deities of women 
were called JUXONEsS, Senec. Ep. 110. ; 
Plin. 2, 7. Tibullus mentions both, 
Mogne Geni, cape thura libens, 4, 5, 9. 
Natalis Juno ſanctos cape thuris acer vos, 
4, 6,1. Hence Juvenal ſpeaking of 
the cfſeminacy of Otho, repreſents his 
ſlave as ſwearing by the Juno of his 
maſter, inſtead of ſwearing by his ge- 
nis, ( Ft per Funonem dmini gurante mi- 
njire,) 2, 98. In this manner ſome 
explain the following paſſage of Virgil; 
Cui non riſere parentes, nec deus, (i. e. 
genius,) bunc menſd, dea, (i. e. Juno na- 
katy | nec dirnata cul ili 90 - but others 
more imply explain it thus,“ Neither 
has a god admitted to his table, nor a 
goddeſs to her bed, the boy on whom 
bs parents have not ſmiled at his birth,“ 
Virg. E. 4, 63. i. e. ſuch a child has 
lever enjoyed the happineſs promiſed 
o the fon of Pollio, 46. 15. Places 
allo and cities had each their genius, 
Fu, Aen. 5, 95. Liv. 21, 62. 

7. Grxocius, a tribune, Killed at 
l own houſe, as was believed, by tie 
lilluence of the patricians, Liv. 2, 54. 

( Grsucius, one of the firlt ple— 
belan augurs, I. iv. 10, 9. 
 GERMANICUS, the ſon of Dru- 
as and Antonia, who, when very 
rounr, was entruſted by Auguitus 
wah the command of the army ou the 
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Rhine, conſiſting of eight legions, Tac. 


An. 1, 3, & 7. His uncommon merit 
made him untverfally beloved. Upon 
hearing of the death of Auguſtus, his 
ſoldiers mutinfed, and wilhed to make 
him emperor, ib. 33, & 35. But he 
obſtinately refuſed the offer, and ha- 
ving, with great danger, quelled the 
{edition, led his army againſt the Ger- 
mans, whom he defeated in ſeveral en- 
Fagements, ib. Fl. Kc. Being recall- 
ed by Tiberius, 13. 2, 26. he was 
honoured with a triumph, ib. 41. and 
toon after was ſent with an army to the 
caſt, under pretext of ſettling ſome 
commotions in that part of the em- 
pire, but in reality to remove him out 
of the way; his tranſcendent virtue 
having rendered him odious to the jea— 
lous emperor, 29. 43. He died at An- 
tioch, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, having been poiſoned, as was ſuſ- 
pected, by Piſo and his wife Plancina, 
at the inſtigation of Tiberius and his 
mother Livia, Suet. Cal. 1, & 2.3 Tac. 
ib. 69. The death of Germanicus 
cauſed incredible grief, not only at 
Rome, but among foreign nations, Sz. 
i. 5, K G. ; Tar , 2, 82, Ke. He 
leſt nine children by his wife Ag rip— 
pina, the daughter of Julia, and grand- 
daughter of Auguſtus, Suez. Cal. 7. 

GERYON, nig, v. GEXYONES, ac, a 
king of Spain, ivigned by the poets 
to have had three bodies, becanie he 
ruled over three iſlands, Ivica, Majorca, 
and Minorca, Serv. ad Virg. A. 7, 661. 
he called Ter amplus, Hor. Od. 2, 
14, 7- Tergemint vis Geryona', lor Ge- 
ryonae, Lucr. 5, 28. Tergem nus Geryon, 
Virg. Aen. 8, 202. HVorma trie rpoͤris 
umbrae, ib. , 289. Prodigium triplex, 
Ovid. Lp.-9, 9. lan by Hercules, b. 
(6. 399. )—adj. GrR VON EUS ef GE- 
KYONACEUS 5 Geryonaceum gehn, Like a 
monſter, Plaut. Atl. 3, 6, 18. 

Gra, a Roman nobleman, exnelled 
from the ienate, aud yet kimle't after- 
wards made cenſor, Cic. Cluent. 42.; Val. 
Max. 2, 9, . — J 2. Lie nam oa llave 
ta Lerence, Auel. et Phor.— J 3. A 
Roman emperor, the fon of Severus, 
Gaia by his brother Caracalla, (G. 247.) 

Aa 2 Crenio, 
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Gr anr10, nit, a ſirname of the Aci- 
hi, Cic. Brut. 68. 

M. GrakRIO, praetor and inquiſitor 
in the cauſe of Verres, Cic. Ad. I. in 
Perr. 2. 

GLavcia, a ſirname of the Servilli, 
Cic. Or. 3, 41. et 2, 61. 

C. GLavcia, a praetor, flain by the 
conſuls Marius and Valerius, Cic. Rabir. 
7. Cat. 3, 6. 

GLAUCUS, the fon of Hippolö— 


chus, who came to the aſſiſtance of the 


Trojans, Homer. Il. 6, 236. S232, A 
fiſherman of Anthedon in Euboea, 


converted into a ſea god, Ovid. Met. 
13, 995, &c. hence called Eubgicns tu- 
midarum cullor aquarum, Id. 14, 4, 
G 3. The ſon of SisFphus, the king of 
Potniae near Thebes in Boeotia, who 
was devoured by the mares that drew 
his carriage, which are ſaid to have 
been rendered furious by Venus, Ving. 
G. 3, 267. 

GLYCERA, v. e, a girl beloved by 
Horace, Od. 1, 19, 5. et zo, 3. 

GLYCERIUM, zi, f. the miſtreſs of 
Pamphilus, Ter. And. 1, 5, 9. 

GLYCON, nie, a man of uncom- 
mon ſtrength, Hor. Ep. 1, 1, 30. 

GorDiixus, a Roman emperor, 
(6. 247.) 

Gorvivs, made king of Phrygia, 
from being a peaſant —He conſecrated 
his cart in the temple of Jupiter at 
Gordium, the yoke of which was fo 
artfully bound, that no one could un- 
tie the knot. Alexander the Great, 
being told that there was a prediction, 
that whoever unticd this knot ſhould 
become maſter of Alia, after having 
attempted it in vain, cut the knot 
aſunder with his ſword; and pretend- 
ed that thus he had fulfilled the pro- 
phecy, 7u/tin. 11, 7.; Curt. 3, 1.16. 
Arrian. 2, p. 87. 

GORGE, -es, one of the fiſters of 
Meleager, Ovid. Met. 8, 542. 

GORGE, er, one of the daughters 
of Oeneus and Althaea, the wife of 
Andraemon, Apollodor. 1, 8, 1. who 
with Dejanira retained their form when 
their ſiſters were changed into birds by 
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Diana after the death of their ry, 
Meleäger, Ovid. Met. 8, 542.; Hy. 
174. as it is ſaid, by the intereefſig at 
Bacchus, who obtained that far, 
from Diana, Anton. Liberal, Death, 
Cs . 

GORGIAS, ne, a celebrated .. 
phiſt and orator of Leontiui in Sich, 
( Leontinus,) Cic. Inv. 1, 5. Or. 1, 23. 
et 3, 32. Being feat by his count. 
men to folicit aſſiſtance from the r. 
nians againſt the Syrecuſans, he ind. 
ced them to undertake their fatal «xe, 
dition to Sicily, Diador. 12, 53, © 8, 
Gorgias was the firſt that undertsy; 
to ſpeak in public extempore, un any ſub. 
jet that was propoſed to him, Ci. Fs, 
2, l. Or. 1, 22. He was fo famous 
that a golden flatne was erected to hm 
at Delphi by the whole of Greece, Cir, 
Or. 35 32. He was the maſter of $9 
crates, and of many other philoſophess 
aud orators. He lived to the age of 
107, Cic. Sen. 5. From him Plato gate 
the name of GorGnas to his dialogue 
againſt the ſophiſts. Cic. Or. 1, 11. 

GORGO, v. Gorgon, nie, plur, 
GorGoNts, three fabulous ers, the 
daughters of Phorcus, a king ol Aft 
ca, called Sthern, Euryle, and Moa 
having ſnakes. inſtead of air, aud tum 
ing into ſtone every one that locked at 
them; all of them immortal, except 
Meduſa, whoſe head Perſeus cut c, 
(G. 395.) Ovid ſays that there were 
only two ſiſters, and that Medulz\ 
head alone was ſurrounded with (er- 
pents, Met. 4, 774, & 701. Hence 
GORGO, v. -0n, -6nts, the gorgon in the 
ſing. put for Meduſa, Cic Ver. 4, 5b 
or for her head, which Perſeus, att} 
having finiſhed his exploits, preſented to 
Minerva, who placed it in her ul 
Virg. Aen. 2, 616.; Ovid. Met. 4 
whence Minerva is called Go 
KRA, Peud. Cic. antegquam irel in ex 
c. 10,—-GorxGoxa, ae, f. coral, g 
in duritiem lapidis mutatur, } Plin. 37, 19 
GorRGoOnEus crinis, the han 01 
Meduſa, Ovid. Met. 4, $01. C 
domus, the habitation of the Gorgons 
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Corcontus, a perſon mentioned 

by Horace as having an offenſive ſmell, 
Sat, 1, 2, 27. 

GRACCH Us, the firname of a 
branch (familia) of the Gens Sempro- 
nia, adj. GRACCHANUS 3 Cracchanum 
id, that ſaying of Gracchus, Quindiil. 
I, 2s 115. | 

Tib. Sempronius GR ACCHUS, maſ- 
ter of horſe to M. Junins, who was 
made dictator by the authority of the 
crate, a. 538, after the defeat at Can- 
me, Liv. 22, 57. Next year Grac- 
chus was elected conſul, Id. 23, 24. 
though at the time he was curule aedile 
and maſter of horſe, i&. 30. His col- 
kague was Fabius Maximus, Marcellus 
had been choſen conſul, but the augurs 
declared his election invalid, becauſe it 
happened to thunder while he perform- 
ed the ſolemuities uſual on entering 
upon his office, Cub ineunti conſulatum 
niet). The ſenators alleged that 
the gods were difplealed, becaute then, 
for the firſt time, two plebeians had 
been made conſuls, ib. 31. 'The army 
which fell to the lot of Gracchus, was 
compoſed chiefly of the ſlaves who vo- 
untarily enliſted after the overthrow 
at Cannae, (hence called Voroxts, 
Liv. 2, 57.) and 25,000 alles, Lv. 23, 
z. Theſe undiſciplined troops Grac- 
us trained with fo great dilpatch and 
rudence, that with them he perform- 
the moſt important ſervices to the 
late, He took the camp of the Cam- 
pant by an unexpected attack in the 
ught- time, ib. 35. and ſoon after for- 
d Anmbal to raiſe the fiege of Cu- 
nue, ib. 37. The following year, be- 
ig continued in his command, Id. 24, 
d. he defeated an army of Carthagi- 
ans and Italians under Hanno, in a 
ched battle near Beneventum, with 
rat ſaughter. The volunteer ſlaves 
vn) fought with ſuch courage, 
at next day Gracchus, by the au- 
ority of the ſeuate, granted them 
ikir liberty, 14. 15, & 16. The year 
ter, Gracchus being made conſul a 

wnd time in his abſence, iþ. 43. 
Int many ſkirmiſhes and reduced 

ru places in L.ucania, but perform- 
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ed no action of great importance, Liv. 
25, 1. Next year he was ſtill conti- 
nued in his command, ib. 3. Being led 
into an ambuſcade by the treachery of 
his hoſt, he fell fighting bravely, ib. 16.; 
Nep. 22, 5. There were different ac- 
counts concerning the manner of his 
death, Liv. 17. which is {aid to have been 
foreboded to him by a prodigy, ib. 16. 

T ib. Sempronius GRACCHUS, P. 
F. (i. e. Publii jilius, Cic. Div. 1, 18.) 
when a young man, was diſtinguiſhed 
for his activity above all the youth of 
his time; on which account, in the war 
againſt Antiochus, he was ſent by L. 
Scipio on an important embaſſy to 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and execu- 
ted that commilhon to the great fatis- 
foction of his commander, Liv. 37, 7. 
When tribune, he defended Scipio A- 
fricanus, though formerly inimical to 
him, from the accuſation of the Petilii, 
his colleagues in the tribuneſhip, 18. 38, 
& 52. On account of this generous 
conduct he was thanked in the ſenate 
by the chief men of the ſtate, ib. 53, 
and Scipio, as a mark of his approba- 
tion, gave him his younger daughter 
CorxEL1a, for the elder Lad been form- 
erly married to P. Cornelius Scipio Na- 
8ica, ib. But this fact is related dif- 
ferently by different authors, Liv. 38, 
57. ; Val. Max. 4, 2, 3. ; Gell. 12, 8. 
After the death of Africanus, Gracchus, 


with equal firmneſs, ſupported the cauſe 


of L. Scipio, Liv. 38, Go.; Cic. Prov. Conſ. 
8. Gracchus, when practor, obtained 
the province of Hither Spain, Liv. 40, 
35. Next year, being continued in his 
command, he took the city Munda, 
defeated the Celtiberians, 48, &c. and 
having reduced them to a ſurrender, 
returned to the city in triumph, Liv. 
41, 7. Gracchus being made conſul, 
a. 577, ib. 8. was ſent againit the Sar- 
dinians, whom he ſubJucd, and tri- 
umphed over them, Liv. 41, 17, &c.— 
A. U. 5$5, he was elected cenſor with 
C. laudius Pulcher, Liv. 43, 14. In 
this office Gracchus and his colleague 
acted with great unanimity, and with 
ſo much ſtrictaeſs, that they engaged 
in a dipute with a tribune of the com- 

mons, 
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Mons, who ſummoned them both td a 
trial before the people. Claudius 
would have been bamiſhed had not 


Gracchus prevented it by declaring, | 


that If his colleagne were condemned, 
he would go into voluntary exite along 
with him, i5. 16. Gracchus in his 
cenforſhip built a hall for holding 
courts of juitice, afterwards called B a- 
SILICA SEMPRONI1A, Liv. 44, 15. He 
ordained that all freed men ſhould be 
included in one of the four city-tribes, 
namely the Efquiline, /4. 45, 15. Ct- 
cero fays, in the four city-tribes in ge- 
nerah, { liberiinns in urbanas tribus tranſ- 
tulit,) and highly commends the regu- 
lation, Or. 1, 9. 80 Aurel. Victor. 
de Vir. Illuft. 5 5. — Gracchus neut year 
was ſent on an embaſſy into Atia 29 
examine how the different powers, par- 
ticularly Intiochus and Eumenes, 
flood affected towards the republic, 
Polyb. Leu. 105. Jpon his return 
he was made conſul a ſecond time; Ci 
cero ſavs, on account of his meritorious 
bebaviour when cenſor, In. 1, 20. 
Gracchus preſided at the election of 
the next conſuls, when Scipio Nazca 
and Figulus were choſen ; after which 
he went to Sordinia, which had been 
allotted to him as Ins province. There 
recollecting that he had not properly 
taken the mens at the election of con- 
ſuls, he wrote of it to the augurs; and 
they having comunmiceted his letter 
to the ſenate, a decree was immcdiute- 
ly paſſed, © That the conſuls, (who 
had not only entered on their office, 
but had gone to their provinces, } 
ſhou!d reſign their office ;** which they 
accordirgly did, and new conſuls were 
ſubſtituted in their place, Ci. N. D. 2, 
4. Div. 1, 17. Q. Fr. 2, 2.; Vol. Max. 
1, 1, 3.— Two lvexes of different jexes 


having been found in the hovſe of 


Gracchus, he is laid to have corfuited 
the Haruſpicca, who declied, that it he 
let go the male ſerpent, tis wite muſt 
die in a ſhort time; but ik the female, 
Himſelf. Gracchus, who cxtrenicly 
loved his wiſe, and beſdes thought it 
Kttet that be, an old man, ſhould die, 
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than Cornelia in the prime of life, 1,1 
ed the male ſerpent, and let the female 
eſcape. In a few days after he 0g 
Cic. Div. 1, 18. et 2, 29.; Val Jin 
4, 6, f. leaving behind him twelre gi. 
dren by Cornelia, all of whom died be 
low the age of puberty, EXCept 2 
daughter, who was marricd to Scipiy 
Africanus the younger, and two {rc 
Tiberius and Cuius, Plutarch, in 7; 
Grazrcho pr. Cicero extols Gracchus 2 
a man of confummate wiſdom, and . 
dued with cvery virtue, Prov. C anal. $, 
Dun 26; N 4, &c. To him vi 
git is thought to allude, Quit Grazth 
genus? ſc. tacitum relinquat, A. 6, $4, 
74. GRACCHUS, T. F. P. 
was nine years older than his brother 
Caius, They were educated with the 
utmoſt care by their mother Cords, 
a woman of uncommon virtue and ae. 
compliſhments; who procured for then 
the ableſt maſters from Greece, (g. 


* 
* 4 
i 


fitrs a Graecia magiſtros ); and among 


theſe Diophanes of Mitylzne, the 


moſt eloquent man of his time, C 
Br. 27. Tiberius was of a mild aud 
compoſed temper, but Catus was ardzit 
aud paſſionate. There was a fmilar di. 
ference in their manner of ſpeaking; 
but iJ.cy were equally remarkable for 
valour, juſtice, integrity, tenmperatce 
and ſubriety.——— Tiberius, when butt 
young man, was held in fach eine 
tion, that he was admitted ito tit 
college of augurs; and Appius C 
dins, who was then prince of ae 
and excelled all his contents. eres 
wiſdom, offered him his daughter! 
marriage: which propoſal Tibcrivs wi 
much ſatisfaction embraced. Vit 
Appius went home and told his with 
that he had betruthed his daughter 
ſue ſaid in ſurpriſe, 4 Why {9 ind: 


ly! What means this halte? Let 
You have betrothed her to I ent 


Gracchus.“ Plutarch. Tiberius, ira 
he ſerved in Africa under his brow 
in-law Scipio Africanus the you!” 
excelled all the young men ol tha 
in regularity of behaviour, as well a 


courage. At the taking 03 Carthag 
U 
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e vas the firſt that mounted the wall. 
arch. After his returnto Rome, 
ding made quaeſtor, it fell to his lot 
o attend Mancinus, the conſul, to the 
Numantine war. Mancinus was a man 
virtue, but unfortunate, Being de- 
ated and ſurrounded by the Numan- 
bines, he was obliged to beg a truce ; 
dit the Numantines refuſed to nego- 
ate with any one but Tiberius Grac- 
a who concluded with them a treaty 
1equitable terms, and thus ſaved from 
Khngion 20,000 Roman citizens, be- 
Ales faves and ſutlers, who attendedthe 
my, (raeter calones et lixas). But the 
nate and people at Rome very unjuitiy 
Ennalled this treaty, and ordered Man- 
binus, with his own concurrence, (Liv. 
| pit. 50.3 Cic. Off: 3, 30.) for having 
ade it, to be delivered naked and 
Pound to the een Gracchus, 
However, the chief author of the trea- 
Y. was exempted from this puniſh— 
Rent, and for his ſake the other oth- 
rs, who had ſworn to the treaty, 
arch. Gracch, Y. 82 7 Tiberius 80 - 


ug through Tutlcany, in his way to 


Nomantia, had obſerved the country ve 
much depopulated, there being ha: d- 
1 iy huſbandmen or thepherds in the 
clas, except ſlaves or barbariaus, which 
ww occahoned by the nobility having 
n 2 Wer meaſure engrol led the pro- 
05 of land, (vid. + I. A. as 543. ) ad 
= the poorer citizens of their 
3 Plutarch. ib.; Saliuſt. Fug. 
1. 3 2 Iabian. . 15 7. 3525 &C. z 
aan, 1, 167. Tiberius, theretorc, be- 

1 5 created tribune of the people, As 
29, retolved to correct this abuſe by 
norcing the Licinian law, that no 


he ſhould poſſeſs above 500 acres of 


* (A. 207, & 216.). The ſame 

g had been attempted by C. Lae- 

6s in his tribune! hip; but he percetv- 

EP; the oppoſition which ſuch a mea- 
ure would meet with from the rich, 
muidently defifled 3 whence he got the 


Mane of SAPIENS, the wile, Plutarch. 


Tiberius proſecuted his defign with 
feat ca gerneſs, as it was generally ima- 
„ 


G R A 
gined, at the inſtigation of his prae- 


captor Diophanes, the orator, and Blo- 


ſius, a phllolopher. Some ſaid that he 
was prompted to it by his mother Cor- 
nelia often cating up to him, “ that 
the Romans lull called her the mother- 
in-law of Scipio, and not the mother 
of the Gracc Be” Plutnrch. ib. He was 
likewiſe incited by bills affized to por- 
ticoes, to the corners of itreets and 
monuments, imploring him to reſtore 
the public lands tv the indigent citi- 
zens, id. Cicero ſays, that Gracchus 
was moved by reſentment agaiaſt the ſe- 
nate for having ditapproved of the trea- 
ty which he had made with the people of 
Numantia, Hur. Rejp. 20. So Pater- 
culus, 2, 2. Tiberius in drawing up 
his law, was directed by the advice of 
the wiſeſt men in the ſtate. Amon 
whom were Craſtus the high prieſt, Mu- 
cius Scacvola then conſul, and his fa- 
ther- in-law Appius Claudius, Plutarch. 
ib. ; Cic. A ad. 4, 5. Plutarch lays, 
hat never was a Jaw propoſed more 
mild and gentle againſt ſuch iniquity 
and opprel ton, i&s, The nobility, how- 
ever, and the poſſeſſors of the puble 
lands, being greatly alarmed, uſcd eve- 
ry means to oppoſe it. For this pur- 
poſe they procured the aſſiſtance of M. 
Octavins, one of the tribunes, and for- 
merly the friend of Tiberius, Ci. Br. 
25. ; who was intereited in reſiſt ing the 
law, as he himſelf poſſeſſed a contider- 
able portion of the public lands. I'i- 
berius, though not rich, offered to in- 
demnify him for his loſs, if be would 
dentt from his oppoſition; but in vain, 
Whereupon, by order of the people, 
Octavius was depoſed from his office, 
Cic. N. D. 1, 38. and then the law be- 
ing palled concerning the public lands, 
Tiberius himſelf, his brother, and fa- 
ther-in-law, were appointed commiſ- 
fioners to divide them. Tiberius was 
now in the height of his power, whence 
he is ſaid to have acted for a few 
months with ſovereign authority, (reg- 
naſe haucos menſes), Cic. Amic. 12. In 
the mean time, news being brought 
that Attalus king of Pergamus 2 
t. 
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left the Roman people his heir, Grac- 
chus promulgated a law, * That the 
ready money ariſing from that inheri- 
tance ſhould be diſtributed among ſuch 
poor citizens as were to be ſharers in 
the public lands, to enable them to 
purchaſe ruſtie utenſils, and other 
things requiſite for cultivating the 
ground.” By this propoſai Tiberius 
exaſperated the ſenate ſtill more than 
ever. His friends, therefore, appre- 
henſive of danger, adviſed him to aſk 
that he might be continued in the tri- 
buneſhip for another year. In the 
mean time he propoſed ſeveral popular 
laws, to ſecure the attachment of the 
people, while the patricians exerted all 
their power to oppoſe him. As it was 
towards the end of ſummer, many of 
the friends of Tiberius were engaged 
in the country, ſo that he was obliged 
to depend on the plebcians of the city. 
The day before the comitia were held 
for voting abont the laws he had pro- 
poſed, Plutarch. ib. p. 832. (Appian 
ſays for the election of new tribunes, 
ib. p. 358. So Liv. Epit. 58.), Tibe- 
rius having expreſſed his fear of being 
attacked in his houſe by his enemies, a 
number of people kept watch before 
his gate during the night, Plutarch. 
Next morning ſeveral unlucky omens 
are ſaid to have appcared to him. 
When, however, he heard that the 
people were aſſembled in the Capitol, 
he inſtantly went thither, and was re- 
ceived with loud acclamations. But 
ſoon after he was informed by Fulvius 
Flaccus a ſenator, that the rich men 
in the ſenate, ſeeing they could not 
prevail on the conſul to join with them 
in their deſign, had reſolved to atlaili- 
nate him themſelves, and for that pure 

oſe had armed a number of their 
clients and ſlaves. Tiberius having 
communicated this intelligence to 
thoſe around him, they immediately 
tucked up their gowns, and ſcized 
whatever inſtruments of defence they 
could find. Upon which, thoſe who 
ſtood at a diftance being ſurpriſed, and 
demanding the cauſe of the tumult, 
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Tiberius, knowing that they con 
not hear his words, raiſed his hand , 
his head, thereby intimating that hi; 
life was in danger. His adverſarics gh. 
ſerving this, preſently ran to the ſenate. 
houſe, and told © that Tiberius a{;-g 
from the people a diadem.“ All th 
ſenators were thrown into great pen. 
bation. Scipio Naſica, the high. pred 
and couſin-german to Tiberius, de. 
manded that Mucius Scaevoia, the con. 
ſul, would defend the government and 
deitroy the tyrant: When the con(ul 
replied gently, “ that he would no 
begin to ule violence, nor put ay 
citizen to death uncondemned ;” Sa. 
pio ſtarting up, faid, 4 "Thoſe why 
wiſh to ſupport the laws, aud preterve 
the commonwealth, follow mc. They 
throwing the {kirt of his 4% over ls 
head, (or, as Paterculus lays, wrap 
ping it round his left arm, (Grew, oe 
lazvo brachio togae lacinin, 2, 3.) he 
haitened to the Capitol, accompanied 
by a number of the patriciaus and their 
dependents, armed with clubs, knock- 
ing down all that came in thwir way; 
ſo that the people were ſocn diſperlcd, 
and many of them killed. "Iibertvs n 
his flight was ſtopped by one who toc 
hold of his clothes; but having Jet 
his 7oga, and eſcaping in his tus 
he happened to ſtumbie over ſome d 
thoſe who had fallen before bim. 
Whilſt he endeavoured to recover him. 
ſelf, he was ſtruck on the head with 
the foot of a itool by P. Saturcius, one 
of his colleagues in the tribuncih'p. He 
was diſpatched by a ſecond blow fron 
L. Rutus, who boalted of what he had 
done, as an honourable deed. F Hanh 
Some ſay that 'T'ihvrius 86 
killed without moving from the place 
where he ſtood, A. ad Herein. 4 J 
Florus ſays, that the mallacre bega 
the forum, aud that Tiberius ed 
thence to the Capitol, 3, 14. Af 
who differs from Plutarch in ac 
particulars, ſays, that "Tiberius vi 
ſlain in the tumult, with maiy e 
friends, near the gate of the tc "pe 
belore the ſtatues of the kings, . 11 
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The number of thoſe that fell was 
thove 300. They were all killed with 
clubs or ſtones, without any military 
weapon, and their carcaſes thrown in- 
to the Tiber. Caius was not permit- 
ted to bury the body of his brother, 
though he earneſtly requeſted it. 

This was the firſt civil blood ſhed in 
Rome, which afterwards flowed in 
ſuch abundance, Yell. 2, 3. (A. 140.) 
Tiberius Gracchus is ſaid to have 
deen lain by Scipio Nasica, becaute 
he was the chief author of his death. 
Ci. Cat. 1, 1. This deed Cicero 
bichly extols, ib. Phil. 8, 4. ei alibi 
alm. and declares that Africanus did 
not more profit the republic by de- 
froymg Numantia, than Nasica by 
kiling Tib. Gracchus, OF: 1. 22. 80 
Vall. Max. 5, 3. 2. To the fame pur- 


pole Velleius Paterculus, 2, 3. who, 
however, beſtows on Piberius the ſol. 
owing juſt eulogium; Trilunus pl. crea- 
us, vir aliogui vid innocenliſſimus, in- 

io forentiſſimus, profoſito ſundliſſimus, 
i denique adornatus virtulibus, quan— 
u perfetta et natura et induſtria mortalis 


multi recipis, ib. 2. Plutarch, p. 834. 
nd Appian, p. 360. blame the con- 
Iuct of the ſenate. The opinion of 
ppian ſeems to be juſt, “ that Ti- 
erius was actuated by the beſt inten- 
ons, but proſecuted his denen too 
vlently,” ib. Many of the fricn. 
Liderivs were afterwards put to death 
r baniſhed, which ſhewed that the 
obilty were animated more by reſent- 
Ent than regard for the public well- 
i, Pluiarch, ib.; Val. Bax. 6, 3. 
. Scirio Nas1cCa. | 
C. GRACCHUS, for ſeveral years 
er his brother's death, lived in re- 
«ment, applying himiclf with great 
tion to the ſtudy of eloquence, 
winch he excelled all his con- 
aorartts, Cic. Br. 33.; Quincil. 1, 
127. Being made quacitor, a. 627, 
attended the conſul. Oreſtes to 
Kona, where he gave a noble ſpe— 
den of every virtue. While he ſtood 
Udate for the quacſtorſhip, his 
iter is ſaid to have appeared to 
uma dream, and forewarned him 
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that he ſhould periſh by the ſame death 
with himſelf, Cic. Div. 1, 26. ; Val. 
Max. I, 7, 6. After his return from 

Sardinia, being elected tribune, he got 
ſeveral laws enacted, to raiſe the autho- 
rity of the people and leſſen that of the 
ſenate. Gracchus took from the ſe- 
nators the right of acting as judges or 
jurymen, becauſe they had abuſed it, 
and conferred it on the equites. Plu- 
tarch ſays, by miſtake, that he divided 
this right between the ſenators and 
equites ; but this was not done till after 
the time of Gracchus. Though Grac- 
chus abridged the power of the ſenate, 
becauſe he thought it exorbitant, yet 
he did not with to annihilate it. On 
the contrary, he confirmed to the ſenate 
ſeveral important privileges, which by 
the law of Gracchus (Jex Sempronia) 
it continued to enjoy till the time of 
the Emperors, Cic. Dom. 9. ; Prov. 
Conf. 2, & 7.3; Val. 15.; Salluſt, Jug. 
27. ; and when the ſenate in their de- 
liberations were diſpoſed to hften to 
his advice, he never gave any that was 
not {uitable to their dignity, Plutarch. p. 
827. The ſenators however in general 
were greatly diſſatisfied, and many of 
them entertained the bittereſt reſent- 
ment againſt Gracchus for diminiſhing 
their authority. The people at large 
were highly pleaſed with the regula- 
tions of Gracchus, and therefore with 
t unanimity re-elected him tribune 
tur 2 {cond year, without his aſking it. 
The ſcnate, in order to oppoſe the 
proceedings of Gracchus, engaged on 
their fide M. Livius Druſus, (q. v.) 
one of the tribunes, who acted with 
great art. He propoſed laws {till more 
tor the advantage of the people than 
thoſe of Gracchus, declaring that he 
did ſo with the concurrence of the 
ſenate. Gracchus had propoſed to 
plant only two colonies, which were 
to conſiſt of ſome of the moſt deſerving 
citizens; but Druſus propoſed twelve 
colonies, and theſe to conſiſt of the 
meaneſt of the people. Gracchus or- 
dered that a ſmall rent ſhould be paid 
for the lands which were to be divided; 
B b but 
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but Druſus exempted his planters from 
paying any thing. Cicero, however, 
trom his uſual partiality to the ſenate, 
ſays, that Druſus healed the wounds 
which Gracchus had inflicted on the re- 
public, Fin. 4, 24.—Druſus indeed ap. 

ared more diſintereſted than Grac- 
chus; for he never allowed himſelf to 
be appointed a commiſſioner for ex- 
ecuting any of his own laws, as Grac- 
chus had done. Nay, he even cauſed 
Gracchus to be nominated one of three 
commiſſioners (triumvir, Salluſt. Jug. 
42.) for ſettling a colony at Carthage, 
with Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of 
Gracchus, who had been conſul, a. 
628, 'This however was no favour, 
but the contrary, For while Grac- 
chus was abſent from Rome on that 
buſineſs, his enemies were plotting his 
deſtruction, After his return Opimius, 
the conſul, propoſed annulling all the 
laws of Gracchus, which cauſed great 
commotions in the city. One of the 
lictors of Opimius having been killed 
in the tumult, the ſenate armed Opi- 
mius with abſolute power, by the ſo- 
lemn decree, Ut wideret, ne quid reſbubli- 
ca detrimenti caperet. Gracchus, who 
was extremely concerned for the death 
of the lictor, wiſhed to accqammodate 
matters, and ſent the youngeſt ſon of 
Flaccus to propoſe terms, But Opi- 
mius would liſten to no conditions. A 
proclamation was publiſhed, offeriag a 
pardon to ſuch of the adherents of 
Gracchus as deſerted him; which offer 
many of them accepted. Caius was 
obliged to fly for his life. Finding 
himſelf every where ſurrounded, he 
ordered Epicrites, (al. Euphorus,) 
his flaye and only attendant, to kill 
him. Epicrates obeyed, and imme- 
diately after diſpatched himſelf. Ful- 
vius Flaccus, who had attempted to 
make reſiſtauce, was alſo killed with 
his eldeſt ſan; and the youngeſt, a 
beautiful youth about eighteen years 
old, who had been kept in cuſtody, 
was likewiſe put to death without 
mercy, as it is ſaid, by Opimius him- 
felt, Pell. a, 6, & 7. The head of Grac- 
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chus was brought to Opimius by 9, 
Septimuleius, (the friend of Opimiy, 
Plutarch. p. 842. according to Pliny, 
the intimate of Gracchus, 33, 3 . l 
So Val. Max. q, 4, 3.) who recciveg 
as a reward its weight in gold. J 
make it weigh the more, he is (ai , 
have taken out the brains and {11.1 
the ſcull with lead. Caius periſh} 
about ten years after his brother, 
Opimius proſecuted his victory with 
reat cruelty: About 3009 of the 
fiends of Gracchus were ſhin, and 
all their bodies thrown into the Ther, 
Plutarch. in Gracch. p. 842. ; Avia, 
p. 366. ; Liv. Epit. 60, & 61.; Vel. 
2, 6. Flor. 3, 15.; Viddlor de Ir, 
Illuſtr. 65. Vid. Opiuius. 
Cicero, in an oraticn which he ad. 
dreſſed to the people when conſul, be 
{tows the higheſt praiſes on the Cra: 
chi, and acknowledges, that many af 
their laws which remained in force at- 
ter their death, were very benehcil to 
the ſtate, (non ſum autem is conſul, qu, 
ut plerique neſus ee arbitror, Gracthu 
laudare ; quorum conſiliis, ſaplenlid, Hi. 
bus, multas efje video reipublicae partes in: 
ſtitutas. ) Rull. 2, 5, & 29. He allows 
Caius to have ſurpaſſed all his contems 
poraries in virtue and eloquence, fr! 
C. Rabir. 5.; Br. 33-; that he wi 
prompted to oppoſe the ſenate by ade. 
fire to revenge his brother's death, Har 
Reſp. 20.; and that he was Killed on. 
ly on account of certain ſ#ſpicins ot e 
ditious practices, Cat. 1, 2. But 0 
cero, in other parts of his works, lpets 
very differently, Null. 1, 7. Cal. 1,12 
et 4, 2. Vat. g. Phil. 8, 4. Off. 2, 21. & 
Caius Gracchus, when he ſposd 
public, was apt to become too c 
ment; for which reaſon he had an in 
genious flave, called Licinius, wi 
ſtood behind him with a pitch-ppe 
which he ſounded when his maitr be 
gan to oyerſtrain his voice : mor 
Gracchus checked the yiolence 0 ® 
action, and tone of voice, Flas 
825. Cicero ſays, that this ſlave, WII 
. a ), uſed! 

an ivory flute, (eburned ftuld), ues 


- „ volce 
modulate the tone of his maſter pre 
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ghether he ſpoke too high or too low, 
br. 3, 60. 80 Quinctilian, 1, 10, 27. 
and Val. Maximus, 8, 10, 1. 

The people, though at firſt deject- 
ed by the deſtruction of the Gracchi, 
vet afterwards erected ſtatues to them, 
and worſhipped them as deities. —Cor- 
delia bore the death of her ſons with 
rreat magnanimity, Plutarch. p. 843. 
When her friends condoled with her 
on her loſs, ſhe ſaid, “that ſhe ſhould 
always think herſelf happy in having 
brought forth ſuch ſons,” ( confolanti- 
lus miſeramgue diceutibur, NUNQUAM 
nuit, NON FELICEM ME DICAM, QUAE 
Craccnos PEPERI}, Senec. Conſol. ad 
Marc. c. 16. (Quos qui bones viros ne- 
gaverit, magnos fatebitur, Senec. ib.) 
The people alſo afterwards erected a 
ſatue to her, with this inſcription, 
CoanFllas THE MOTHER OF THE 
Cascchi, Plutarch. p. 836. Horace 
puts GRaccars for an accompliſhed o- 
ntor, Ep. 2, 2, 89. Juvenal, for any 
noble man, or one of the family of the 
Cracchi, 2, 117, & 143. et 8, 210. 
and CORNEL1IA MATER GRACCHORUM, 
for a lady of the higheſt rank, 6, 166, 
—Dus tulerit Gracchos de [editione que- 
rntis ? i. e. very ſeditious men, Id. 2, 4. 
—GRACCHANI judices, judges, who, 
to revenge the death of C. Gracchus, 
condemned Opimius, Cic. Br. 34. (Vid. 
OCeinius.) 

CraTlas, the three Graces, Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphrosjne ; called alio 
CrartTES, (9. v.) 

GRyYLLUs, the ſon of Xenophon, 
wo killed Epaminondas at the battle 
of Mantinea, and was himſelf ſoon after 
lain, Pauſan. 8, 11, &c. 

Gras, ue, a compauion of Aeneas, 
ne of the competitors for pre-emi- 
hence in the conteſt of quick-ſailing, 
Virg. Aen. 5, 117, &e. 

CErors, -is, a king of Lydia, who 
ſaid to have had a ring, which, 
den he put it on, rendered him invi- 
Me, (G. 600.) From him a celebra- 
lake in that country was named 
eum flagnum, Plin. 5, 29 f. 30. 
eus lacus, Propert. 3, 9, 18. 
lers, Gyes, or Gyas, the name of a 
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giant, Hor. Od. 2, 17, 14. e 3, 4, 69 
GrLieevus, a general of the Lace- 
demonians, who gained a celebrated 
victory over Nicias and Demoſthenes, 
the Athenian generals, before Syracuſe, 
(G. 467.) Juflin. 4, 4+ 3 Tibull: 4, 1, 
199. 


H. 

C. Fabius Haprianus, a praetor of 
Africa. burnt by the people of Utica, 
for having conſpired with ſlaves to de- 
ſtroy their chief men, Cic. Perr. 1, 27. 
et 5, 26. | 

Hatmoxn, -ons, the ſon of Creon 
king of Thebes, who was fo fond of 
Antigone, that he ſlew himſelf on her 
tomb, Propert. 2, 7, 83.; Ovid. in Thing 

63. 
8 Harmoxides, (al. Aemonides), an 
Italian prieſt of Apollo and Diana, ſlain 
by Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 10, 537. 

HarEsus, a Graecian or Argive, 
who ſettled in Italy near Mount Maſſi- 
cus, deſcended from the family of Aga- 
memnon, whence he is called Agamem- 
nomus, Virg. Aen. 7,722. but not his ſon, 
for the father of Haleſus was a ſoothſay- 
er, il. to, 417. Halcſus was ſlain by Pal- 
las, ib. 42 5. — Ovid makes Haleſus the 
ſon or grandſon of Atreus, ( Atrides), 
and ſays that he gave name to the coun- 
try of Falerii, {terra Faliſca), F. 4, 73. 

which city he built on a high ſituation, 
( Moenia felici condidit alia manu), Amor. 
3, 13, 34. So Solinus, c. 8.; Servius, 
ad Virg. An. 7, 795.—-Silius Italicus 
ſays, that Haleſus or Aleſus from Ar- 
gos, ( Argolices), built Alſium in Etru- 
ria, 8, 475. 
ALIKE. HOT1VS, the ſon of Neptune 
and Euryte, killed by Mars for ha-ing 
violated his daughter Alcippe ; on which 
account Mars was brought to his trial 
before the other gods, in a place which 
afterwards formed a part of the city A- 
thens, and hence was called Ax FPO a- 
GUS, (Aprics ra eg), the Hill or village 
of Mars, Pauſan. 1, 21, & 28. Mars 
was acquitted, Apollodor. 3, 13, 2. 
HamaprRYADES, um, f. (ex 'aua, 


femul, et pvc, quercus, dat. plur. Hama- 


dryaſin, Propert. 1, 20, 32.), the 
B b 2 nymplis 
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nymphs or protecting deities of oaks 
and other trees, ſuppoſed to be 3 
ced and to periſh with them; for the 
ancients believed that every tree had 
its guardian divinity, in the ſame man- 
ner with men and women, Serv. ad 
Firg. Ecl. 10, 62. ; Ovid. Met. 1, 690. 
14, 624. et 8, 771. Faſt. 2, 155. 
The Hamadryades are ſometimes con- 
founded with the DR YA DES, Ovid. Met. 
8, 777. 3 Propert. 1, 20, 22. and with 
the Naiades, Ovid. Met. 1, 691. 

HAMILCAR, -aris, a Carthagi- 
nian general, the father of Hannibal. 
Vid. Aut LcAR. 

Hammon. Vid. Au ox. 

HANNIBAL, -a/is, the famous ge- 
neral of the Carthaginians in the ſecond 
Punic war. Vid. AxvwiBAL. 

HANNO, -gnis, a frequent name a- 
mong the Carthaginians; the molt il- 
luſtrious was he who gave his voice a- 
gainſt attacking the Romans in the ſe- 
cond Punic war, Liv. 21, & zo. 

HARMODIUS, an Athenian, who, 
to revenge an affront offered to his ſiſ- 
ter by Hipparchus, the ſon of Piſiſtra- 
tus, and tyrant of Athens, in eonjunc- 
tion with his friend Arillogiton, form- 
ed a conſpiracy for the deltruction of 
Hipparchus and his brother Hippias. 
Hipparchus was ailaſlinated, and Har- 
modius cut to pieces by the tyrant's 
guards. Ariftogiton being leized, was 
put to the rack; but inſtead of naming 
his accomplices, he accuſed the moſt 
faithful partiſans of Hippias, who or- 
dered them to be inſtantly executed. 
Hereupon Ariſtogiton, exulting in ha- 
ving extinguiſhed the chief ſupporters 
of tyranny, declared to Hippias what 
he had done, and ſubmitted to his fate 
with the greateſt intrepidity. After 
this Hippias became more tyrannical 
than before, which in about three years 
after occaſioned his expulſion, Herodat. 
5, 55. et 6, 123.3 Thucydid. 6, 59. 3 
Senec. Ir. 2, 25. Fuſtin. 2, 9. The 


greateſt honours were paid to the me- 


mory of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
Cic. Tuſc. 1, 49.; Plin. 34, 8.3 Gell. 9, 2. 


HakxmoNnia, de, Ve Hermiòne, es, 
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heaven, Juno became reconciled to hin 


pert. 1, 13, 23. whence the is eule 


HEC 


the daughter of Venus by Mars, aud 
the wife of Cadmus, (G. 426.) 

HARPALYCE, -es, a queen of the 
Amazons, Virg. Aen. 1, 317. 

Haryicus, a ſhepherd, who pre. 
ſerved Cyrus, (G. 600.) 

ARPOCRATES, ic, the god of f. 
lence, ſuppoſed to be the fon of Ih, 
and Serapis. His image was uſed h) 
the Egyptians in their ſacred rites, re. 
preſented with his finger preſſed on hi; 
ſhut mouth, intimating, that filence 
ſhould be obſerved in religious worlhiy, 
Hence he is thus defcribed, Qu ((c 
Harpocrates) premit vocem, digitoque f. 
lenlia ſuadet, Ovid. Met. 9, 691. ( Digi 
gut fignificat ST, Varr. L. L. 4, 10. 
{acere aliguem Harpocratem, to make ot 
ſilent, Catull. 73, 4. 

HaryFJiat, -arum, harpics, vor- 
cious monſters, half women half bird, 
Serv, ad Virg. Aen. 3, 216. 

HE Be, es, the daughter of Jupite 
and Juno, Apollodor. 1, 3. ; Pauſan. 1, 
19. according to others the daughter 
of Juno alone, conceived without the 
participation of Jupiter, by eating in- 
moderately of lettuce at a feaſt; whenee 
the is called Junonia HT, Ovid, Ma, 
9, 400. and goddeſs of youth; called 
JuvexTas, -ats, by the Latins, Ci. 
Tuſc. 1, 26.; Liv. 36, 36. or Jovis, 
A, Ovid. Pont. 1, 10, 12. on account 
of her beauty appointed by Jupiter t 
be his cupbearer, Pauſan. 2, 13. Bu 
having fallen in an 1ndecent poſtur 
at « teaſt, ſhe was deprived of that of 
fice, and Ganymedes placed in he 
room. When Hercules was exalted ü. 


and gave him Hebe in marriage, Fr 


Herculis uxor, Ovid. Faſt, 6, 65:3 J1 
venal. 13, 43. Hebe is ſaid to ha 
poſſeſſed the power of reitoring 
youth whomſoever ſhe pleaſed, 9% 
Met. 9, 400. 

HEecCALE, er, a poor woman, tia 
entertained Theſeus when going | 
fight againſt the bull of Maratudl 
Plutarch. et cipul. Met. 1. put ſor a 


old woman, Ovid. Remed. (nt wo 
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 Heftoris Andromache, ib. 319. Hedloreis 


Yscaratvs, of Miletus, an hiſto- 
nan who lived in the time of Darius 
the fon of Hyſtaſpis, Herodot. 2, 143. 
C2. A ſculptor, Plin. 33, 12. et 
8 
Hrc rs, er, the daughter of Per— 
4 king of Taurica; hence called Per- 
in Air, Ovid. Met. 7, 174. and of 
Aſteria, Cic. N. D. 3, 18.; Apollodor. 
1,2, 4 According to Diodorus Sicu- 
as, ſhe was the inventreſs of poilonous 
hugs and incantations, the wife of 
\-ctes, and mother of Medea and Cir- 
e, Diodor. 4, 45. Hecate is com- 
only put for an infernal goddeſs, ſaid 
\ have had three bodies; hence termed 
ergemindy Virg. A. 4, $11. Diva tri- 
rms, Ovid. Met. 7, 177. aud triceps, 
b. 10 %. —called {.una in heaven, Diana 
n earth, and Proſerpina or Hecate in 
he infernal regions, Serv. in Firg. il. 
n which account ſhe was repreſented 
ith three heads, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 141. 
er infernal form is called Hecales pars 
lima, Lucan. 6, 700. Facies Ereli, 
alenti tabida forma, very different from 
er appearance in heaven, (ad Deos alis 
meedere vultu ſolet), ib. 736. She was 
ppoſed to preſide over ſorceries or 
pcantations, Ovid. et Virgil. ib. and 
as invoked with howlings in the night- 
me, Virg. Aen. 4, 609. Her power 
x great, both in heaven and in the in- 
mal regions, ib. 6, 247.—2dj. HECa- 
dis; thus, Hecatiia carmina, power— 
| charms, ſuch as were invented by 
cate, Ovid. Met. 14, 44. Hs ca- 
L18.berba, -idis, vel -idss, à poiſonous 
ab, ſuch as were uſed by Hecate, ib. 
139. 
Hec Aro, -onis, a Rhodian, the ſcho- 
rof Panaetius, who wrote concerning 
e duties of man, Cic. Of: 3, 15. 
HECTOR, it, the fon of Priam 
Hecüba, the braveſt of the Tro- 
B, flain by Achilles, (G. 447.), A. 
plus Hector Tradidit fei}is leviora tolli 
mama Graiis, the death of Hector 
de Troy more eaſy to be taken by 
4 Greeks, Hor. Od. 2, 4, 10.; Senec. 
ad, 124—adj. HEtCTOREUS : ea 
Jur, Andromache, the wife of Hec- 
Ving. Aen. 3, 488. the ſame with 
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23 by the power or aſſiſtance of 
ector, Hor. Od. 3, 3, 28. 

Heci5sBa, the daughter of Ciſſeus 
king of Thrace, ( Cifs%is, -idis, Virg. 
Aen. 7, 320. ), or according to others, 
of Dymas, a Phrygian prince, Homer. 
Il. 16, 718.3 Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 1, 
320. ({DymaxT1s, - Ipis, Ovid. Met. 
13, 575-), Apollodor. 3, 11, 5.; Hygin. 
g1. and wife of Priimus king of 'Troy, 
(G. 414-). Overwhelmed with grief 
on account of her ſufferings, and utter- 
ing dreadful imprecations againſt the 
Greeks, ſhe is ſaid to have been at laſt 
changed into a bitch, Cic. Tac. 3, 26.; 
Hygin. 111, & 243-3 Ovid. Met. 13, 
404.—569.; Jus nal. 10, 271. whence 
her tomb was called CyMOSsS EMA, i. e. 
Canis tumulus, Plin. 4, 11. 

HeDymMELEs, ie, a muſician, ſo na- 
med from the ſweetneſs of his melody, 
Fuvenal. 6. 333. 

HEGes1as, ae, a philoſopher born 
at Cyrene, ( Cyrenaicus), who uſed in 
his lectures to deſcribe ſo pathetically 
the miſeries of life, that he is ſaid to 
have made ſeveral of his hearers put an 
end to their days; on which account 
he was prohibited by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus to diſcourſe any more public- 
ly on that ſubject, Cic. Tufe, 1, 34.— 
C 2. An Athenian orator, Cic. Brut. 
83. Ait. 12, 6. 

HELENA, the daughter of 'Tyn- 
darus (T yadaris, dis) king of Spar- 
ta, or of Jupiter and Leda, the wife 
of Menelaus, carried off by Paris the 
ſon of Priam, which gave occaſion to 
the Trojan war, and all its memorable 
conſequences, (G. 413, &c.). Fratres 
Helenac, 1. e. Caitor and Pollux, Hor. 
Od. 1, 3, 2. 

HrLENOR, vi, the natural ſon of 
the king of Lydia by Licymnia a flave, 
{ent to Troy to the aſſiſtance of Priam, 
( vetitis armis, in forbidden arms, as it 
is faid, becauſe among the Romans 
ſlaves were not permitted to ſerve in 
the army); a companion of Aeneas in 
his voyage to Italy, where, having fal- 
len with one of the turrets on the ram- 
part of the camp while in flames, and 
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being furrounded by the enemy, he 
traſhed on the thickeſt of their ranks, 
and was ſlain, Virg. Aen. q, 543; 


c. 
Her fxvs, the fon of Priam, ( Pri- 


anides, ae, Virg Aen. 3, 295.), fkill- 


ed in augury, (vas), ib. 712. ; Cic. 
Div. 1, 40. who, after various adven- 
tures, at laft became the huſband of 
Andromitche, the widow of his brother 
Hector, and alſo king of Chaonia in 
Epire, Virg. Aen. 3, 325. Kc. At Bu- 
throtum, his capital city, he entertain- 
ed Aeneas, and gave him directions at 
his departure concerning his voyage, 
ih. 381, &c. 

TeLIADES, um, (i. e. Solis filiae), 
the daughters of S and Cl/ymeine, who 
lamented the fate of their brother 
Phatthon, till they were changed into 
alder or poplar trees, Ovirf. Met. 2, 
340, &c. Hence Nemus Helädum, a 
grove of the Helldis, i. e. poptar trees, 
ib. 10, gt. which are ſaid to have fin ſt 
grown on the banks of the Po, Lucan. 
2, 410, and were ſuppoſed to diltil 
amber, Ovid. Amor. 3, 12, 38. whence 
Heliidum cruftae, cups of amber, Fuve- 
nal. 5, 38. 

Herftco, vel E!7co, -onis, a citizen 
of Helvetia, who having ſtaid ſome 
time at Rome in order to learn or ex— 
erciſe the art of a fmith or carpenter, 

abrilem ob artem }, when he returned 
to his native country, carried with him 
dryfigsand graper,and choice ſamples of 
oil and wine, { oleique ac vin praemifſa), 
which is ſuppoſed to have firlt induced 
the Cauls to invade Italy, Pin. 12, 1 f. 
2. So Livy, Eam gentem traditur famd 
dulcedine ſrugum maximeque Vini, novd tum 
volußtale, captum, Alpes transi/je, 5, 33. 

Hr LLIIcE, e, a name given to Cal- 
liſto, or the conſtellation Urja Major, 
Cic. Acad. 4, 20. (G. 417.) 

H LIOCcABIALes, a Roman empe- 
ror, remarkable for his effeminacy and 
cruelty, (GC. 247.) | 

HeLLanicus, an ancient Greek 
kiftorian, Cic. Or. 2, 12. 

HELLE, , the daughter of A. 
thimas king of Thebes, and NETZ, 
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who being drowned in the Qrait h. 
tween the Aegean fea and the Pro ; 
tis, gave name to it; ſo that it wi 
thenceforth called Heller pontut, the je; 
of Helle, (G. 349.) 

ELVIDICS, the name of a Romm 
gens, 

HEPHAESTION, nit, the fa 
vourite general of Alexander the Grey 
Curt. 3, 12, 16. % 10, 4, 11. x 

HrRACLjDES, ie, a very learned 
phitoſopher, born at Heraclea in bon. 
tus, a ſcholar of Plato's, (ic. Ty. 5 
3. Div. 1, 23. who entertained {ran 
notions concerning the deity, Cir, N 
1, 13. He wrote concerning gorem 
ment, (de republica), Cic. Leg. 2, 
Cicero ſpeaks ſeveral times of writin 
ſomething ſimilar to the work of Hen 
elides, Cic. Att. 15, 4, & 14, & 29 
16, 2. Many others of this nant 
are mentioned 1n ancient writers, 

HrRrACLITUS, a celebrated naty 
philofapher of Epheſus, CPlyſcu 
Cic. Tuſc. 5, 36. He thought that 
things were produced from fire, Ci 
Acad. 4, 37. He was remarkable k 
his obfcurity, Cic. Fin. 2, 5. Div. 
64. which he ſometimes uſed on pn 
pofe, Cic. N. D. 1, 26. and. thereſo 
was variouſly interpreted, 75. 2, 14 
called the WrrriNdd Pxito$0?48 
becauſe he often wept at the vices an 
conſequent miſcries of mankine, In 
nal. 10, 30. 

Hrxcazvs, an epithet of Jupite 
fo named from his altar being placed 
the implumium or open count, ia! 
middle of the houſe, called by if 
Greeks #0; thus, Cui i Hori p 
Fuit ara vis, i. e. Priam, wiv" 
flun by Prrrhus before the altar oi 
piter in the impluvium, 


Ovid. 11 1 
286. 4 Hellus in meldliie, 2 / 
netherts axe ; vel in peneti ali * wi 
the Pengtes, were worſhipped, 75 
Aen. 2, 512, &c.; Jucienal. 10, 20 
Hrackaz arar, the altar cf /i 
Herccus, before which Priam was l 
£.ucan. 9, 979. Around this altar it 
ſeem to have been ſeveral images 
geds, probably thoſe of the 1 


75.6. 517. which Ovid calls Patrio- 
m ſgna Deorum, Met. 13, 412.—— 
ue ancient Greeks placed the temple 
ff Jupiter Hercacus in the Aula, or 4- 
nun, then. 4, P. 189. Vid. Eu- 
ip, Traud. 482, & c.; Pauſan. 2, 24. 
,17, & 10, 28. 

HERCULES, i, (vel Herculeus, 
i, contracted Hercili ; thus, Hercule: 
bs ft, for Herculis, Catull. 55, 13.) 
e molt famous hero of antiquity, the 
n of Jupiter and Alcmena, the wife 
fAnphitryo, (G. 398. Rom. A. 286.) 
ho is called fa//iparens Amphitryoniddes, 
cauſe Hercules was ſuppoſed to be 
e fon of Amphitryon, when 1a rea- 


N 


4 ty he was the fon of Jupiter, Catull, 
; ), 112. Adj. HexcuLirvs ; thus, 
in 


ruler labore, the labours of Hercu— 
; Heroulea clava, the club of Her- 
les; Heraclea poculu, large, Cic. Verr. 
8. but the beſt editions have Ze— 
idea ; —— Hrzacli par, the de- 
endants of Hercules, Puuſan. 2, 18. 
C. 403. & 410.) HerkcULt, v. 
lercle, adv. by Hercules, a form of 
rearing, or a {long aſleveration ; So 
[ehercule or Mehercules, ſc. juvet, may 
ereules afhilt me! by Hercules, up- 
| my honour, Ci. Or. 47.; Planc. 
U 


Hkekvrius, the name a Roman 
wi—2 tribune of the commons 
wo propoſed the law about permit- 
bg Clodius to be adopted by a ple- 
an, Cic. Att. 1, 18. 

Hexilus, a king of Praeneſte, ſlain 
| Erander, J irg. Heu. 8, 583. 
Heirrus, a philcſopher of Chal- 
, the ſcholar of Zeno, who pla- 
a. foe chief good fremnum bonum), in 
Wing and knowledge, Cic. Acad. 4, 


Hau Ach vs of Mitylene, the friend 
Epicurus, Cic. Acad. 4, 30.; Fin. 
. whom that philoſopher left his heir, 
nt. 10, 21. 


*RMAGORAS, ge, à celebrated 


"i fl, | 
rt! 3 
of HiemapyroOD? Tus, the ſon of Mer- 


and Venus, united into one body 
it 


ae nymph Salmicis ; whence a- 
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nimals participating of both ſexes were 
called Hermaphrodites, (G. 363.) 

HERMES, the Greek name of 
Mercury, which Virgil tranſlates, Ja- 
terpres diviim, Acn. 4, 350. Her» 
MAE frunci, ſhapeleſs poſts with a mar- 
ble head of Mercury on them, Juve- 
nal. 8, 53. 

Hermes T7 rifmegiflus, (i. e. ter maxi- 
mus), a celebrated Egyptian philoſo- 
pher. 

Hermon”, -, the daughter of Me- 
nelaus by Helena; hence called Ledaea, 
from Leda, the mother of Helena, 
Virg. Aru. 3, 328. betrothed to Oreſ. 
tes the fon of Agamemnon, but carri- 
ed off by Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles; 
on vrhich account Oreites killed Pyrr- 
hus, and recovered her, 1. et Ovid. 
38, 1. 2. The ſame with 
Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, (g. 
0. 

6 a native of Epheſus, 
baniſhed from thence through envy, on 
account of his ſuperior virtue, as A- 
rittides was from Athens, Cic. Tuſe. 
5, 36. After which he came to Rome, 
and explained the laws of the Greeks 
to the Decemwrri, who compiled the 
laws of the twelve tables, Plin. 34, 5. 

Hermorijmus, a prophet of Clazo- 
mne, whole foul is ſaid to have left 
his body, and after wandering up and 
down to a great diſtance, and revealing 
wonderful things to people, uſed to 
return to it again. In the abſence of 
the ſoul, the body was apparently dead. 
His enemies having diſcovered this, bu- 
ried it, Plin. 7, 5. Lucian ſays that 
this was done by his wife. 

HERO, wel! ERO, s; v. HeRox, 
cut, a beautiful young woman of Seſ- 
tos, beloved by Leander of Abydos, 
who uſed to iwim over in the night to 
vitit her, and return before day-light ; 
till at laſt he periſhed in the waves, 
(G. 349.) hence HErOat v. Eroar, 
turres, the tower from which Hero held 
a torch to give light to her lover as he 
ſwam, Lucan. 9, 955. (G. 349.) 

H=iRroDES, i, the ſon of Antipiter 
of [dumaca, who was made king of the 
Jews, by the favour of Antony, and re- 
tained 
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tained that power by his mean ſubmiſ- 
ſion and flattery to Auguſtus, Jo/ephus. 
Herodis palmeta pinguia, Herod's fertile 
groves of palm-trees, which produced a 
great revenue, Horat. Ep. 2, 2, 184. 
q 2. An Athenian writer in the 
time of Cicero, Cic. Att. 2, 2. 

Heroprianus, a Greek hiſtorian of 
Alexandria, who wrote the lives of 
Commodus and his ſucceſſors to the 
younger Gratian. This work is ſtill 
extant, 

HEROD9TUS, a native of Hali- 
carnaſſus, the moſt ancient Greek hiſ- 
torian extant z whom Cicero calls, Hif- 
toriae parent, the father of hiſtory, Cic. 
Leg. 1, 1. He was the firſt of the 
Greeks who adorned hiſtory, Cic. Or. 
2, 12. but did not ſtudy harmony in 
his periods, Cic. Or. 55. Add. Div. 
I, 53. 

HzroPHILE, -es, a prieſteſs of A- 
pollo, Tbull. 2, 5, 67. 

HeroPnHiLus, a celebrated phyſi- 
cian, who reſtored Phalaris to health, 
Plm. 11, 37, &c. | 

HerosTRATUus, a man who ſet fire 
to the temple of Diana at Epheſus, 
that he might obtain a more extenſive 
fame after death, Solin. c. 53. 

Hztrs:, es, a daughter of Cecrops, 
king of Athens, beloved by Mercury, 
Ovid. Met. 2, 725 

Hers1L1Aa, the wife of Romulus, 
Liv. 1, 11. called Ora, after ſhe was 
made a goddeſs, as Romulus was call- 
ed QvirIinvus, after his dcihcation, 
Ont, et. I 4. fin. 

HerThuM vel Hertha, i. e. the 
earth, worſhipped by the ancient Ger- 
mans as a goddeſs, Tacit. G. 40. 

HESI06DUS, an ancient Grcek 
poet, born at Aſera in Boeotia; whence 
he is called Aſcracus Senex, Virg. E. 6, 
70. Adj. HEstopius. lud Heſcodi- 
um, ſc. dictum, that fgying of Heſiod's, 
Cic. Brut. 4. H.ſiodi thecgonia, the ge- 
neration of the gods, a book written 
by Heſiod, Cic. N. D. 1, 14. Brut, 4. 
ſtill extant. | 

He+10xE, -es, the daughter of Lao- 
mezdon, king of Troy, and filter of 
Priam ; whom Hercules freed from a 
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ſea- monſter, to which ſhe was expo. 
fed ; and having taken Troy, gare hes 
in marriage to Telamon, Ovid. 11, 
11, 217. (G. 239.) 
HESPERIE, -es, a nymph, the 
daughter of the river Cebren, (n 
BRENIS, -7dis), Ovid. Met. 11, 709. 
Vid. ArsAcs. 
Hespfxus, the brother of Athy, 
who is ſaid to have gone up to the 
top of mount Atlas to obſerve the ſtar, 
and never afterwards to have been ſeen; 
on wich account the evening [tar wy 
called by his name, Dziodor—-— Hz. 
PERTDES, um, nymphs, the daughter 
of Heſperus, who had a garden in the 
extremity of Africa, in which wer 
golden apples, guarded by a dragon 
that never ſlept. Hercules few the 
dragon, and brought ſome of the gol. 
den apples to Euriſtheus, (G. 399.) 
Hes1i's, a god of the Gauls, {uppo- 
ſed to have been the fame with Mary, 
Lucon. 1,-440. 
H1arBas, vel IA Bas, de, a king of 
Lybia, who wiſhed to marry Dido, 
(G. 678.) Virg. Aen. 4, 36. but Dido 
preferred Aeneas to him; whence 4e. 
neas 1s called zelot 750 juve nis þraetatus 
Hiarbae, the young man preſerred to 
the jealous Iarbas, Fuvenal. 5, 45. 
2. A king of + fri:a, conquered 
and flain by Pompey, Liv. Ji. Sg.; 
Eutrop. 5, 6. a 
HicEkTas. Pid. NictTas. 
HiEMPSAL, dis, the jon of Micip 
ſa, king of Numidia, murdered by Ju 
gurtha, Salluſt. Jug. 12.—— C 2. 
king of Mauritania, Cic. Null. 1, 4 
Latin. 5. 
HIE RO, oni, a king of Syracule 
a faithful ally of the Romans, 41. 24 
4, &c. (G. 274.) HIENO NIA lex 
a law made by Hiero, concerning co 
Cic. Verr. 2, 13, & 60. | 
HirROCLEs, ie. the father of kin 
Hicro, deſcended from Gelon, 71% 
23, 4+ J 2. A philoſopher ot AleX 
andria, who flouriſhed about the 
dle of the fifth century, aud wide 
commentary on the golden v6 © 
Pythagoras 3—ſtill exant. Lid. 4 
Sillioth. G. I. 2. c. 12, 7. 
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Hirzonymus, the grandſon and 


ſucceſſor of Hiero, ſlain on account of 
his cruelty, Liv. 24, 4, & c.; Sil. 14, 
&7,—C 2. A peripatetic philoſopher, 
a native of Rhodes, Cic. Or. 57. who 
maintained, that the abſence of pain 
was the chief good, Cic. Acad. 4, 42. 
HIPPARCHUS, the fon of Piſiſ- 
trätus, and tyrant of Athens; fond of 
Larning and learned men. Ile invited 
to his court the poets Anacreon and 
&nonides, and treated them with the 
greateſt liberality. According to Pla- 
to, he was the firſt who arranged the 
poems of Homer; which honour Cice- 
ro aſcribes to his father Pifiſtratus, Cic. 
Or. 4, 33. Hipparchus was aſſaſſinat- 
d by a conſpiracy, Vid. Hax Mois. 
5 2. A celebrated philoſopher of 
Alexandria, the moſt ſkilful aſtronomer 
iu ancient times, (G. 19.) 
HIPPIAS, iae, the fon of Piſiſtra- 
tus, and tyrant of Athens, who being 
expelled from thence, repaired to the 
court of Darius, and fell in the battle 
of Marathon. Cicero calls him NE FA“EZ3 
zus, becauſe he made war on his na— 
hre country, Alt. , 11. 42. A 
clebrated ſophiſt of Elis (Eleus), in 
tle time of Socrates, Cic. Or. 3, 32. 
ho uſed to boaſt that there was no- 
ung in any art of which he was igno- 
ant, His cloak, his ſhoes, his ring, 
kc, were all of his own making, i». & 
rut. 8, & 85. 
HIPPOCRATES, the ſon of 
Heracſides, born in the iſland Cos, 
Ciur), b. C. 460, the moſt illuſtrious 
iyfician of antiquity, Celf. pracf. 3 Cic. 
1. 3, 38. He came to Athens in 
lie time of a plague, where he exerted 
s great abilities at the hazard of his 
le. Artaxerxes king of Perſia, at 
be ſame time, uſed every motive to 
revail on him to come to his court, 
Un vam, The Athenians, penetra- 
dd with gratitude, decreed to him the 
icbeſt honours, (G. 467.). His a- 
oriſms are {till extant, —Adj. Hir- 
VCRATICUS, - | 
IPPODAME, -&s, v. Ama, the 


Welter of Oenomaus king of Piſa, 
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who became the wife of Pelops, (G. 
404.) q 2. The daughter of A- 
draſtus king of Argos, and wife of Pe- 


rithöus, at whoſe marriage the conteſt + 


between the Centaurs and Lapithae 
took place, (G. 439.) 

IPPOLYTE, er, queen of the A- 
mazons, and wife of heſeus, (G. 423.) 
2. The wife of Acaſto, who 
fell in love with Peleus, (G. 444.) 

HieeorFTvs, the ſon of Theſeus 
and Hippolyte, (G. 424.) 

IPPOMEDON, -ontis, one of the 
ſeven leaders in the war againſt Thebes, 
(G. 431.), Stat. 7 heb. 5, 664. ct 6, 654. 

HieeomMENEsS, i, the fon of Ma- 
cireus, who, by means of three golden 
apples, vanquiſhed Atalanta in run- 
ning, and thus procured her conſent ta 
marry him, (G. 433.) 

Hiepoxax, adi, a famous poet of 
Epheſus, who, by the ſharpneſs of his 
ſatirical raillery, is ſaid to have impel- 
led perſons to hang themſelves, Yin. 
36, 5. whence Praggon:um Hipponattums, 
a ſatirical poem, Cir. Fam. 7, 24. Pe- 
des Hipponadlei, the feet uſed in Iambic 
verſe, in which ſuch poems were writ= 
ten, Cir. Or. 56. 

Hieeoros, v. -vs, the father of Ae. 
ölus, who is hence called 77/ppotdles, -ac, 
(G. 276.). H1pPoOTADES, ae, is 
uſed as a proper name, and not a pas 
tronymic, Stat. T heb. 8, 699. 

A. HIRTIUS, the friend and com- 
panion of Julius Caeſar, who wrote the 
eighth book of the Commentaries con- 
cerning Caeſar's wars in Gaul, and al- 
ſo, as it is thought, the hiſtory of the 
Alexandrian, African, and Spaniſh 
wars; but {ome aſcribed th-ſe works 
to Appius, Set. Caef. 55. According 
to the appointment of Caeſar, Cic. Att. 
14, 6. FHirtius became conſul with 
Panſa, the year after Caeſar's death. 
Being ſent againſt Antony, together 
with his colleague and Caeſar Octa- 
vius, Suet. Aug. 10.; Cic. Phil, 7, 4. 
after the defeat of Antony, he was 
killed in attacking his camp, Cic. Fam. 
10, 30. et 33-3 Suet. Aug. 11. (Vid. 
CICERO, 5. 126.) 
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HOM#RUS, the firſt and moſt ex- 
cellent of the Greek poets, who flou- 
riſhed 160 years before the founding of 
Rome. He 1s thought to have been 
born near Smyrna, (G. 587.).—Adj. 
Homrricus, Juv. 13, 113. o- 
MERONI DES, ae, an imitator of Ho- 
mer, Plaut. Truc. 2, 6, 4. — Honx- 
ROMASTIX, -igts, (i. e. Homeri flaggel- 
{ator), a ſirname given to one Zoilus, 
who wrote hitterly againſt Homer; put 
for any ſnarling critic, Plin. pracf. 11. 
Horrzus, (2 ſyll.), ei, v. -eos ; 
ACC. - eum, v. -£a, an Argive, ſlain by 
Aepptus, Stat. Theb. 10, 400. 
ORAE,-arum, the Hours, the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Themis, Herod. 
T heog. 901. the attendants of Phocbus, 
Ovid. Met. 2, 26. who yoked the horſes 
of his chariot, i. 1118. the keepers of 
the gates of heaven, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 125. 
——— The Seaſons, Hor. Od. 1, 12, 16. 
the twelve diviſions of the day, Martial. 


„ 8. 

HORATIUS, the name of a Ro- 
man gens, ennobled by the Horatii, who 
fought with the Curiatii, Liv. 1, 25. 
and by Horatius Cocles, who defended 
the Sublician bridge againſt the army 
of Pors&na, Liv. 2, 10. By one of 
this gens the father of the poet Horace 
having been freed from ſlavery, aftumed, 
according to cuſtom, the name of his 

atron. 

Quixrus HORATIUS Fraccuvs, 
the prince of Latin lyric poets, was 
born at Venuſia in December a. u. 689, 
Hor. Ep. 1, 20, 27. Od. 3, 21. His 
father carried him to Reme when a 
boy, and educated him with great care, 
Sat. 1, 6, 76. At the age of twenty 
or twenty-one he weut to Athens to 
ſtudy philoſophy, Ep. 2, 2, 43. He 
was led from thence to the civil war 
by Brutus, who made him a military 
tribune, Sat. 1, 6, 47. In the battle 
of Philippi, Horace ſaved himſelf by 
flight, Od. 2, 7. After his return to 
Rome, finding his father dead and 
his fortune ruined, he applied bimſelf 
to writing verſes, Ep. 2, 2, 52. The 
poets Virgil aud Varius recommended 
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the country of the Sabines, where in 


HYD 

him to Maecenas, Sat. 1, 6, 55, wh 
introduced him to Auguſtus. Hora, 
ſoon became a great favourite with bot. 
Maecenas gave him a beautiful farm in 


ſummer he uſually reſided, (C. 162. 
Horace died in the 57th year cf tj 
age, a few months after Maccenas— 
Adj. HoraTianus, 
HORTENSIUS, a celebrated on. 
tor, contemporary with Cicero, ( 
Br. 64. whence Cicero calls one of hi 
books by that name, Cir. 7. 1,1, 
HorTENS1ANA eloquentic, the eloquence 
of Hortenlius, Fal. Max. 8, 8 
C 2. A poet, Ovid. Triſt. 2, 441, 
Tullus HOSTILIUS, the third 
king of Rome, (G. 196.).——9 2. A 
lawyer, by whom certain forms of lay 
were compoled, called Hosri.1ixa 
aiones, Cic. Or. 1, 57. 
HYACINTHUS, a boy belored 
by Apollo, (G. 372, & 411.)—Hr 
CINTHIA, --orum, a feaſt in honour 
Hyacinthus, Ovid. Met. 10, 209. 
HYAS, ae, v. -antis, the ſon of At 
las and Plei3ne or Aethra, the dauglue 
of Oceanus, ſlain by a lion or bo; 
while hunting.— His twelve ſiſters la 
mented his death ſo much, that the 
pined away with grief, Jupiter, {ron 
compaſſion, changed them into ſtar 
Five of them were placed in the hc 
or face of Taurus, and called Hy iv: 
-um, from their brother, Ovid. Faſt. 5 
182. or becauſe when tliey riſe tht 
were ſuppoſed to occaſion rain, (ab 
pluere), Hygin. f. 192, ; Plin. 2, 
et 18, 26 [. 66. hence termed þluvi 
rainy, Firg. Aen. 3, 516. and {rj 
Hor. Od. 1, 3, 14. Seven ot ti 
were placed in the neck of Taurus, i 
called PL EIA DES, Hygin ib. c Pu. 
21. Hyas, -antis, a king of Þ 
otia z whence Hyantins juvenis, A 
on, the Boeotian or Theban yu 
Ovid. Met. 3, 147. Hyantza Ax 
ib. 5, 312. Hyantẽus ſo!aus, the 31 
ban Iolaus, Ovid. Met. 8, 310. 
HvpRA, a dreadful ſerpent with ul 
heads, the daughter of Typhon and 
chidna, flain by Hercules at the N 


HYG 
ain or lake of Lerna, Hygin. pracf. et 


151,—called in Latin ExceTRa, be- 
uſe when one head was cut off, three 
grew up in its place, Serv. in 4 irg. Aen. 
6287. Hercules dipt his arrows in 
the gall of this monſter, which made 
them fatal to every one they ſtruck, 
Vein. 30. and at laſt proved his own 


* 


xitruction, ib. 34. (GC. 402.) 

Hycifia, HyGEF A, vel-I a, the god- 
1: of health, the daughter of Acſcu- 
kpius, Plin. 35, 11 f. 36, 31.; Martial. 

„61. 
nus, a freed man of Auguſ- 
tus, who had the charge of the Pala- 
tine library, Cell. 1, 7, & 10.; Suet. Ill. 
Cram. 20. The books on mythology 
and aſtronomy, which bear the name 
of Hyginus, are ſuppoſed to be of a 
later date. 

HyLaztvus, a centaur, who fought 
with the Lapithae, (G. 439.) — adj. 
HyLaeus ramus, (i. e. clava), the club 
of Hylaeus, Prop. 1, 1, 13. his bow or 
arrow, Ovid. Art. 2, 191. G 2. The 
name of Actaeon's dog, Ovid. Met. 3, 


21%, 

ErLAs, vel a, ae, a beautiful 
youth, the ſon of Theodämas, and fa- 
yourite of Hercules, whom he accom- 
panied in the Argonautic expedition. 
being ſent to get water, while drawing 
his pitcher from a river or fountain, he 
fell in, and was drowned. The poets 
keign, that the nymphs, enamoured of 
lis beauty, carried him off; ſo that 
Hereules and his companions could not 
ind him, Apollodor. 1, 9, 19. Annual 
ſacred rites are ſaid to have been inſti- 
tuted to his honour, in which he was 
often invoked by name, (HyLa, Hy- 
Li), as he had been by Hercules and 
the Argonauts when he was loſt, Serv. 
al Virg. Ecl. 6, 44. 

HyLLvs, the ſon of Hercules by 
Dejanira, (6. 403. & 405.) 

YLONOME, -es, a female centaur, 
Flo, upon the death of her huſband 
Cyllirus, ſlew herſelf, Ovid. Met. 12, 
405, Ke. 

Hrukx, Enis, vel HyYMENAEvus, the 
god of marriage, Donat. ad Ter. And. 
5 7 J.; Ovid. Met. 1, 480. et 9, 761. 
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—Hymenaeus is ſometimes put for the 
nuptial ſong, Virg. Aen. 7, 398. and 
in the plur. for the nuptials, Virg. Aen. 
I, 65 5. 4, 99. & 6, 613. G. 3, 60. 

YPERIDES, sie, vel -ae, an Athe- 
nian orator contemporary with Demoſt- 
henes, greatly commended by Cicero, 
Or. 1, 13. et 3, 7. et 26, & 31.; and 
by Quinctilian, 10, 1, 77. 

Hyrüsfox, nit, ſaid to be the 
father ot Sol, Cic. N. D. 3, 21. uſually 
put for the ſun, (G. 373.) ; whence 
currus Hjp#rionius, the chariot of the 
ſun, Val. Flac. 2, 34 80 Hyperioma 
lux, Sil. 15, 214. 

HyyPERMNESTRA, the daughter of 
Danius, and wife of Linus or Lynceus, 
whom ſhe ſaved, when her ſiſters, by 
the order of their father, flew their huſ- 
bands, (G. 392.) 

YPSAEA, a woman of the Plautian 
family, who is ſuppoſed to have had 
bad eyes, or to have been ſo blinded 
by a paſſionate fondneſs for a man of a 
diſagreeable appearance, that ſhe was 


inſenſible of his bad looks, Hor. Sat. 
1, 2, 91. 

Hyesarvs, the brother of Aecicus, 
Stat. T heb. 7, 310. q 2. A candi- 
date for the conſulſhip with Milo, Cz. 
Alt. 3, 8. | 

Hy es1eFLE, -es, a queen of Lem- 
nos, who preſerved her father Thoas, 
when all the other men in the iſland were 
lain by the women, (G. 441.). They 
having found that Hypſipyle had ſaved 
her father, wanted to kill her ; but ſhe 
fled : and being taken by pirates, was 
carried to Nemea, and fold to Lycur- 
gus the king of that place as a ſlave, 
Apollodor. 3, 6, 4. Lactant. ad Stat. 

heb. 5, 29. Hyginus ſays, that ſhe 
was carried to Thebes, and ſold to king 
Lycus, f. 15, & 74. Tellus Hipſipylea, 
i. e. Lemnos, Ovid. Faſl. 3, 82. 

Hy AI, -es, the mother of Cycnus, 
wh6 having heard of the fall of her ſon, 
and not knowing that he was ſaved by 
being changed into a ſwan, diſſolved 


away (d-licut) with weeping, and form- 


ed a lake called after her own name, 


Ovid. Met. 7, 379. 
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HyrTacuvs, a Trojan, the father 
of Niſus, who is hence called Hyrtaci- 
des, ae, Virg. Aen. 9, 177. | 

HysTasP+s, -ts, the father of Darius 


king of Perſia, (G. 608.) Fuftin. 1, 10. 


1 

Taccuvs, the ſame with Bacchus; 
put for wine, Virg. E. 6, 15. 

Iarysvs, v. TIaLyssvs, the ſon of 
Hercules, Cic. Ferr. 4, 60 - 2. The 
grandſon of Sol, Cic. N. D. 3, 21.— 
adj. IAF ses, Ovid. Met 7, 365. 

JaNUS, the moſt ancient. king of 
Italy, (G. 185, & 357.) worſhipped as 
a god after his death; repreſented 
with two faces, {bifrons,. Virg. Aen. 
12, 198. et 7, 180.) or with two heads, 
(biceps, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 65.) His tem- 
ple was open in time of war, and ſhut 
in time of peace. JANUS is put 
for any thoroughfare or paſſage from 
one place to another, (rt pervia, ) 
Cic. N. D. 2, 27. probably from its 
having an arch and an image of Janus 
over it, with one of the faces looking 
one way at the entrance, and the other 
looking another way at the outlet or 
egreſs, Such were thoſe mentioned, 
Liv. 41, 32.3 Suet. Domit. 13. Pom- 

i Patuam marmoreo Fano ſuppoſuit, he 
placed the ſtatue under a marble arch, 
which ſerved as a thoroughfare, Suet. 
Aug. 31. Jaxvus is alſo the name of 
a ſtreet or alley, in which bankers tranſ- 
acted buſineſs, Cic. Of. 2, 25. ; Phil, G, 
5. ; Hor. Ep. I, 1, 54. Sat. 2, 3, 18. 
and where books uſed to be ſold, Hor. 
Ep. 1, 20, 1. 

IAN THE, Vid. Ipuis. 

TArETUs, the fon of Caclus and 
Terra, and the father of Prometheus, 
who is hence called Satus Tapoto, Ovid. 
Met. 1, 82. Japcti genus, Hor. Od. 1, 
3 27. Alſo the father of Atlas, 
hence called iind, Ovid. Met. 
4, 631. | 

JayrETIDES, ae, a muſician, killed 
at the nuptial feaſt of Perſeus and An- 
dromeda, Ovid. Met. 5, 111. 

Aris, dic, the fon of Jaſus (Jäsi- 


des, · ae,) a phylician, who, by the aſ- 
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ſiſtance of Venus, cured the woyng ,r 
Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 12, 391, & 429. 

IAPYX, -Jgis, a ſon of Daedalus, wi, 
having ſettled in the ſouth ea} corner 
of Italy, gave the name of Japyg:, 
that part of the country, (6. 158.) 
which is hence called 7apys;; ara; 
Ovid. Met. 15, 52. 2.4 north 
welt wind, blowing from Japygia, aud 
favourable to ſuch as failed from Bryn 
diſium to Greece, Hor. 54. t, 3, 4. 

IARBAS, (three ſyll.) a king of 
Gactulia or Mauritania, who wiſhed th 
marry Dido, Virg. Aen. 4, 36, 216, & 
326.—Hence /arbita, v. ar, a My, 
ſuppoſed to be put for Cordus, a fle. 
torician, a native of Mauritania; when 
a deſire of imitating the wit of Tj 
mag èłnes is ſaid to have made to hurt 
with envy, ( Rupit Tarhitam 7 imagen 
aemula lingua.) Somethink jarbitas here 
a proper name, Hor. Eh. 1, 16, 15, 

Asus, (four ſyll.) the brother d 
Dardanus, FYirg. Aen. 3, 168. and grand 
father of Adraſtus, who is hence calle 
Dux Idtides, ae, Stat. Theb. 6, 914 
vl 2. IAsus v. Infins, the fath 
of Palinurus, hence called Tsd. 
Virg. Aen. 5, 843.— © 3. Another 
called alio Schoeneus, the father 0 
Atalanta, hence called Ias1s, -id: 
Propert. 1, 1, 10. 

fASON, (three ſyll.) -Sie, the fon 
Aeſon, ( A:fonides, -ac,) king of lolcos 
and of Alcimede; the leader of th 
Argonauts in the expedition to Coch 
in queſt of the golden fleece, (C. 439. 
Hence I gs6n:za pufpis, the ſhip Argo 
in which they failed, Avia. Am 
Phaen. 756. et B08. Faſma rapma. a 
ſon's carrying off the golden fece 
Stat. Achil. 1, 65. 

JASONIDAE juvenes, the two (ons! 
Jaſon and Hypfipyle, Thoas aud E 
neus, Stat. T heb. 6, 340. 

IB1s, -idis, acc. Ilin, abl. Id, 
fictit ious name which Ovid gave ! 
perſon on whom he wrote a fate 
poem called Isis; ſtill extant. 

IBYcus, a poet of Rhegium, note 
for his amorous verſes, Cic. T. 44 
whoſe murderers were wouder{ully c 


covered, (G. 175.) lc 


ICA 


lenpivs, a robber, who periſhed by 
f fone which fell from a cave on his 
legs, Cie. Fat. 3. . ; 

1CiRIUS vel Tcarus, an Athenian, 
{ho hoſpitably entertained Bacchus; 
chence he is called Cundiis Baccho fucun- 
dar hoſbes, Tibull. 4, 1, 9. On this ac- 
count Bacchus firſt taught him the art 
of making wine, and defired him to 
propagate it through the world. Ica- 
150 gare a quantity of wine to ſome 
ſheylierds, who having drunk of it 
ereedily, became intoxicated z and ima- 
riding that Icarius had given them a 
poiſonous drug, killed him with their 
cubs. Next day, being ſenſible of 
vat they had done, they buried him, 
Enigöne, his daughter, having difcover. 
el where he lay by the howling of his 
dog Maera, hung herſelf, Apol/odor. 3, 
Iz, 7. Some ſay that the body was left 
uhuried, Hygin. 130.; Poet. 2, 4. 
Maera, affected by the loſs of his maſter 
add miſtreſs, pined away. Jupiter, in 
compaliion, changed thc three into ſtars. 
lcarivs was called Bogtes or Arfirus ; 
Er.zone, Virgo; Maera, Canicila or 
the Leſſer Dog ftar, i#.— Hence Ic x- 
ut loves, the ſtars of Urſa Major, 
which Icarius or Bootes was ſuppoſed 
to drive, Propert. 2, 33, 24. But the 
poets commonly make Bootes the fame 
wh Arcas the ſon of Hellicc, (g. v.) 
= lcarium rum, Stat. Theb. 4, 
777 the fame with Trarius canis, i. e. 
canicula, the leſſer dog-ſtar, Ovid. in 
Muc, 118. 

Icirtys, vel Träͤrus, the father of 
Penelope 3 whence ſhe is called Ica- 
us, dis, Ovid. in Ibin, 4291 ; or 1ca- 
noris, -Idie, voc. {carioti, Propert. 3, 
1, 10.— Adj. Traridtis tela, abl. IJcari— 
tide, Penelope's web, Ovid. Pont. 3, 1, 
112. Icarus is ſaid to have urged Pe- 
nelope to marry one of her ſuitors in 
the abſence of Ulyſſes, Ovid. Ep. 1, 81. 
=—The father of Penelope is by ſome 
confounded with the father of Erigone; 
but improperly. 
lexus, the ſon of Daedalus, who 
Hing with his father from the laby- 
Wih in Crete, on waxen wings, and, 
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2 his father's advice, ſoared 
too high, ſo that the ſun having melt- 
ed his wings, he fell down into that 
part of the /Egcan Sea afterwards call- 
ed the [carian Sea, and was drowned, 
(G. 421.) Ic aN futus, the waves 
of the Icarian Sea, Hor. Od. 1, 1, 15. 
80 Icariae aquaey Ovid. Tritt. 55 25 28. 

IcELos, one of the ſons of Somnus, 
who imitated the appearance of wild 
bealts, birds, and ſerpents, as Morpheus 
did that of men, Ovid. Met. 11, 638. 
 Inmon, Ini, (i. e. ſciens,) the fon of 
Apollo and Aſteria, a ſoothſayer among 
the Argonauts, Fal. Flac. 1, 228. 

IDoMENzUS, (four ſyll. gen. &, 
Virg. Acn. 11, 264. acc. - Fa, ib. 3, 122.) 
a king of Crete, one of the Graecian 
leaders in the war agunſt Troy, who 
being expelled by his ſubjects, ſailed 
into Italy with a number of compani- 
ons, and ſettled in Calabria, near the 
Japygian or Sallentine promontory, 
Virg. Aen. 3, 121, & 400. (G. 459.) 

Ivy a, vel IDvJ i, the wife of Act. 
tes, and mother of Medẽa, Cic. M. D. 
3, 19. Ovid calls her Ir sta, Ep. 17, 
232. 

* ENA, a name of Bacchus, as 
having been brought into the world 
by the force of fire or lightning, Ovid. 
Met. 4. 12. 

[Liga, the mother of Romulus and 
Remus, (G. 192.) 

IVI SN E, -es, the eldeſt daughter of 
Priamus king of Troy, Virg. Aen. 1, 
653. 

bobs (four ſyll. gen. -eos et ei, 
accuſ. ea, Virg. A. 1, 611.) a Trojan, 
one of the chief companions of Aeneas ; 
always diſtinguiſhed in Virgil by his elo- 
quence, as his father Phorbas is in Ho- 
mer, Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 1, 5 25, &c. 

ILV TAF Ie, the goddeſs who preſid— 
ed over women in cluld-birth, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 283. ſaid to be the ſame with 
Diana, Hor. Car. Saec. 14. called alſo 
Lucina, Ovid. ib. 294.; Her. ib. 15. 
To gratify Juno ſhe is {aid to have re- 
tarded the birth of Hercules, Ovid. ib. 
284.; Apollodor. 4, 5, 8. 

LU, the ſon of Tros, and fourth 
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King of Troy, from whom that city 
was called ILIun, (G. 87.) whence 
ILI A zellus, the country of Troy, Ving. 
Aen. 11, 245. Ittaici muri, the walls 
of Troy, ib. 1, 483 III Ars, um, 
the Trojan women, ib. 480. III ADEs, 
-ae, Ganymẽqdes, the grandſon of Ilus, 
Ovid. Met. 10, 160. F 2. The ori- 
ginal name of Iulus or Aſcanius, the 
ſon of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 1, 268. 

Ius Asus, the name of a man, 
Virg. Aen. 12, 343. ImBsraisinEs, 
-a2, the fon of Imbraſus, 76. 10, 123. 
acc- plur. Imbraſſdas, ib. 12, 343. 

In schl, the name of a girl beloved 
by Horace, Hor. Ep:d. 11, 8. et 12, 14. 

i NACH Us, the firſt king of the Ar- 
gives, (G. 391.) hence called priſcus, 
Hor. Od, 2, 3, 21. InAcnis, e, 
To or Iſis, the daughter of Inzchus, 
Ovid. Met. 1, 611. called INS A cui 

woenca, Virg. G. 3, 153. becauſe 
changed by Jupiter into an hcifer, 
Ovid. ib.——]x:caiDEs, e, Epäphus, 
the ſon of Io and grandſon of Inachus, 
Ovid. Met. 1, 753. in the plur. put for 
Argivi, the Argives, Stat. T heb. 3, 365. 
Indchidet ripae, the banks of the river 
Inachus, Ovid. Met. 1, 640. to which 
river Inachus gave name, and after his 
death was ſuppoſed to prefide over it 
as a divinity, Ovid. ib. 511. On the 
ſhicld of Turnus was repreſented tlie 
figure of Io converted into .. heifer, 
and her father Inächus pouring his 
river from an emboſſed urn, Firg. Aer. 
7. 789. According to Virgil, Turnus 
was deſcended from Inachus, Aen. 7, 
371. Inacnit Argi, Argos the ca- 
pitol of Inachus, Ving. Aen. 7, 286. 
Tnachiae urlet, the cities of Inachus, 
i. e. of the Argives or Greeks, Virg. 
Aen. 11, 286. 80 Stat. Theb. 1, 324. 
Tuachiae rates, Graecian ſhips, Ovid. Ep. 
13, 134 ITnachium littus, the ſhore of 
Argolis, Id. Faſt. 5, 656. 

INO, ve, the daughter of Cadmus, 
and wife of Athämas, king of "Thebes, 
who flying from her frantic huſband 
with her fon Melicerta, threw herſelf 
from a high rock iuto the ſea. By the 
power of Neptune, ſiie and her ſon 
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were both changed into ſea-deities, fe 
mother called Leucotbòè, or by th Bo. 
mans Malta, and the fon Palzeny 
Portumnus, (G. 427.) ; hence [yu 
Melicerta, the fon of Ino, V rs. 6, 
I, 437-; Palaemon, Id. A. 5, $2z, 
Ini ſinus, the boſom of Ino, On 
Met. 4, 497. noi doli, the ariifics of 
Ino to deftroy her ſtep-children, Owg 
Art. A. 3, 176. Inõum Lecbacum, thy 
promontory of Lechaeum, the port of 
Corinth, whence Ino threw herſelf, 
Stat. Silv. 2, 2, 35. 3 and hence Jy 
Ii bia, the iſthmus of Corinth, l. 4 
2, Go. Inõus Learchus, the ſon o 
Ino, Pal. Flac, 1, 280. 

[NUUS, a name given to Pan hy 
the Latins, Liv. 1, 5. ; Serv. ad Virg 
Aen. 6, 775. 

IO, ., (in all other caſes J,) th 
daughter of Inachus, (Indchir Adu, 
king of Argos, beloved by Jupiter 
and by him converted into a beautif 
heifer, to conceal her from Juno; why 
ſuſpecting the fraud, aſked the animd 
in a preſent from Jupiter ; and having 
obtained her requeſt, committed het 
to the charge of a ſhepherd, cal 
led Argus. But he being lam by 
Mercury, (Vid. Argus, ) lo, alte 
many wanderings, at lat eache 
Egypt, where ſhe was reitored to he 
former ſhape, married Osiris, the kin 
of that country; and after her deat 
was worſhipped as a goddeſs by th 
Egvptians, under the name of Il; 
Ovid. Met. 1, 588,—747. Ep. 14, U 
&c.; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 7, 7 
Propertius ſeems to intimate that 1 
retained the form of a cow, atter f 
was deiſied, 2, 28, 17. (al. 2, 21,19 
or rather becauſe Ius was wor!aippe 
in the form of a cow; wheice the 
repreſented with horns like thot 
the moon, Ovid. Met. g, 637, et 7% 

JonBATES, i, v. ae, a King 0! Ly 
cia, the father of Stheaoboea, the . 
of Proetus, who ſent Bellerop10n { 
gainſt the Chimaera, (G. 393. Ap 
lodor. 2, 3-; Hygin. 57. 4 

JOCASTA, the daughter of C 
and wife of Laius, king of * 


1O0L 


er whoſe death ſhe ignorantly mar- 
ned Oedipus, her own fon by Laws, 
ad had by him Etevcles and Poly- 
ices, Having diſcovered the truth, 
he hanged herſelf in deſpair, (G. 


429) 


för As, ae, the name of a ſhepherd 
in Virgil, E. 2, 57, et 3» 79 : 7 . 
A Trojan flain by Catillus of Tibur, 
g. Aen. II, 640. 

jor kus, the ſon of Iphiclus, Apol- 
hier. 2, 3, 11. a Theban; hence cal. 
kd Hyarteus, (i. e. Thelanus,) Ovid, 
Met. 8, 310. who allifted Hercules iu 
&{troying the hydra, Apollodor. 2, 4, 2. 
id to have been reſtored to youth 
in his old age by Hebe, Ovid Met. , 
399, Kc. J 2. The ſon of Iphiclus 
and Diomedea; called uſually Pro- 
teſlaus, Hygin. 103. 

i018, et, the daughter of Eurptus, 
king of Oechalia, (Vid. Euxyrus,) 
beloved by Hercules; after whoſe 
death ſhe married Hyllus, the fon of 
that hero, Ovid. Met. 9, 279. (G. 
01, 
Po. Inis, the ſon of Xuthus, 
an Athenian ; from whom firſt the 
country on the north of the Corin- 


lian gulf, and afterwards part of Aſia 


Minor, was called IoN IA, (G. 409.) 
1 2. Au inhabitant of Piſa, a ſol- 
der in the Theban war, Stat. Thc. 8, 
64. 

lor As, ae, a muſician at the court 
of Dido, who had been jiuſtructed by 
Atlas ; delcribed, as having long hair, 
(crinitus,) according to the cuttom of 
barpers, probably in imitation of A- 
pollo, Jig. Hen. 1, 740, ei ibi Serv. 

lore, (al. Iole,) e, a nymph, Pro- 
fert. 2, 28, 51. 
Josßrnus, the celebrated Jewiſh 
aſtorian, who being made priſoner by 
Veauor, one of the officers of Veſpa- 
lan, the governor of Judaea, and be- 
ug ordered by that commander to be 
put in chains, predicted, that he ſhould 
bon be releaſed by the ſame Veſpaſian, 
when made emperor, Set. Veſp. 5; 
Jojeth. de Bell. Jud. 3, 14, (al. 27.) 

Jovis, uſed anciently ia the nom, 
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for Jurirrx, Var. I. IL. 7, 38, f. and 
allo by later writers, Petron. 47, & 58.3 
Hygin. 5 3, 54, 63, 75, Ne. 
IpHianassaA, one of the daughters 
of Proctus, and wife of Melampus, 
(G. 393. vid. PRotTuUs t MELan- 
ros.) E 2. A name given to Iphi- 
genia, (genit. [phianaſsai, for - ac), 
Lauer. 1, 86. 
IPHICLES, vi, or IrnicLvus, 2, 

a Theban, the fon of Amphitryon and 
Alcmena, born at the ſame birth with 
Hercules, Apollodor. 1, 8, 2. et 2, 7. 
z. When Hercules killed the two 
inakes ſent by Juno to deſtroy him in 
his cradle, Iphiclus is ſaid to have diſ- 
covered firong marks of fear, Id. 2, 
4, 8. Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 8, 288. 
G 2. A king of Phylice, a city of 
Theflaly, (G. 322.) the father of Pro- 
teſilaus Apollador. 3, 9, 8.; Hygin. 103, 
et 173. ; Ovid. Ep. 13, 25. q 3. 
One of the Argonauts, the ſon of 
Theſtius, Apolloder. 1, 9, 16. 
IPHIC RATES, i, an Atherian 
general, diſtinguiſhed for his {kill in the 
military art, and for the improvements 
he made in the armour of the foot-ſol- 
diers, Nep. 11, 1. 
IeniGENTA, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon, oftered up as a ſacrifice to ap- 
pcaſe the wrath of Liana, and to pro- 
cure favourable winds for the Graecian 
fleet, then weather-bound at Aulis, 
Virg. Aen. 2, 116.; Propert. 3, 5, 53. 3 
Cic. Tuſc. 1, 48. But others ſay, that, 
while ſhe was juſt about to be ſacrifi- 
ced, ſhe was reſcued by Diana, who 
ſubſtituted an hart in her ſtead, hence, 
Nec ſperet tragicae furtiva piacula cervay 
he cannot hope that his daughter will 
be ſecretly carried off as Iphigenia was, 
and a hart ſubſtituted as an expiation 
to Diana, in her ſtead. The hart is 
called tragica, becauſe this incident was 
often exhibited in acting the tragedy 
of Iphigenta on the ſtage, Juvenal. 12, 
120. Diana is ſaid to have conveyed 
her in a cloud to Taurica, where the 
became the prieſteſs of the altar of that 
goddeſs, (G. 406.) 
IeuimEDIA, the mother of the gi- 
ants, 
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ants, Otus and Ephialtes. (Vid. Ar o- 


kus.) 
Ir uin E, -es, the eldeſt of the 


daughters of Proetus, Apollodor. 2, 2, 


2.— 9 2. One of the women of Lem- 
nos, that flew their huſbands, and en- 
tertained Jaſon and his companions, 
Fal. Flacc. 2, 162, & 327. 

Iris, -idis, (acc. [phin, Ovid. Met. 


14, 75 3. abl. [phide, ib. , 667.)a young 


man of Salamis in Cyprus, of mean ex- 
traction, who having fallen deſperately 
in love with Anaxarete, a girl of noble 
birth, and on that account being trea- 
ted by her with coldneſs and contempt, 
hanged himſelf. Anaxarete, looking 
out to his funeral, as it paſſed along, 
was turned into a ſtone, Ovid. Met. 14, 
698,—7 50. q 2. A Cretan girl, 
whom her mother Felecuſa brought up 
as a boy, to deceive her huſband Lig- 
dus, who being in nerrow circumſtan- 
ces, according to the crue! cuſtom of 
the ancients, had ordered the child, if 
a daughter, to be killed. Iphis being 
betrothed by her father as a huſband 
to IAx rue, was, by the power of Iſis, 
on the day of her nuptials, changed in- 
to a male, Ovid. Met. 9, 665, &c. ad 


fin.—— J 3. A ſon of Mercury's, one 


of the Argonauts, Val. Flare. 1, 441. 

J 4. An Argive, ſlain by Athia- 
mas in the Theban war, Stat. T heb. &, 
445. J 5. The ſon of Alector, 
who ſhowed Polynices a method of in- 
ducing Amphiaraus to accompany him 
to the war apainit "Thebes, Apollodor. 
3z 6, 2—— © 6. The father of Evad- 


ne, the wife of Capancus; whence ſhe 


is called IPHIAS, -ads, Ovid. Att. 


Am. 3, 22.3 Pont: 3, 1, 111-3 Triſt. 
5, 14, 38. (G. 431.) 

IPHiTUS, the ſon of Eurytus, 
king of Oechalia, and brother of Iole, 
(G. 401.) q 2. A Trojan, enfee- 
bled by age, (gravior annis), the com- 
panion of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 2, 435. 
2. A king of Elis, who reito- 
red the Olympic games, which lad 
tirſt been inſtituted by Hercules, (G. 
282.) 

IesE a, the mother of Meda, Ovid. 
Ep. 17, 232. 
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juvenca, Ovid. Art. Am. 1, 77. Lite 


IRIS, [ridis, (acc. Irim, v. Ji, 
voc. Iri), the goddeſs of the rainhow. 
the daughter of Thaumas, (T — 
tias, -ddis), Stat. Silv. 3, 3, 8.; the wet. 
ſenger of Juno, Cnuncia Junmnis ), Oy; 
Met. 1. 270, ef 1, 585, 14, 8g, 
hence called ris Funonic, ib. 11, 95 
beautifully deſcribed, 7, ig. Aen.! 
700. ; ſuppoſed to draw water from the 
earth to the clouds, (G. 65.) 

IRUS, a beggar of Ithaca, of: 
large ſize, but ugly and fecbie; ſup- 
ported by the ſuitors of Penclipe gn 
account of his drollery ; flain by Ul 
ſes. (Vid. G. 457.) 

Is Af us, a celebrated Athenian gn. 
tor, Qyindtil. 12, 10, 22.; the malle 
of Demoſthenes ; praiſed by [nv 
35 74+ Several of his orations arc tl 
extant. There was a Roman orator of 
the ſame name, who is extolled by Pl. 
ny the younger, Ep. 2, 3.; to alon 
ſome think Juvenal alludes, :5. 

ISIS, Lids, Ifidi, fim, v. -in, I, 
Jide, a goddeſs of the Egyptians, ſup. 
poſed by the poets to be the tame with 
Io, the daughter of Inachus ; hee 
called Inachis, Ovid. Met. 9g, 086; 
and the river Inachus, Avedue (tm 
Aegyptum) pater Zfidis, Lucan, 5 
363. Her image was covered with fne 
linen; whence ſhe is called Tu 


ra ſs, Id. Amor. 2, 2, 25.; Pont. ! 
I, 51.; and thoſe who worſhipped h. 
were dreſſed in a linen robe, Sus. U 
12.; whence her prieſts are called Turk 
linigera, Ovid. 1, 747. ; Add. Luc 
10, 175. Grex liniger, Juvenal. 0, 532 
and when about to celebrate her acre 
rites, cloſely ſhaved their hende; whend 
they are called Grex calous, ib. Lin 
geri calvi, Martial. 12, 29, 19—! 
carried in her right hand a /j/{run, Þ 
a ſtroke of which ſhe was {uppoledt 
inflict diſeaſes, Juvenal. 12, 93. He 
prieſts alſo carried a ſiſtrum, Ff. 
186. ; Ovid. Met. 9, 776. whence tl 
are called Siflrata turba, Mart. 14 
29. The worſhip of I.is, aus the 


Egyptian deities, was admitted 


y hl 
Rome towards the end of the rep% 
lle 


ISM 


«hich Lucan mentions with indigna- 
tion, 8, $31- Tacitus ſays, that a 
part of the Suevi in Germany ſacri— 
reed to Iſis, ds Mor. Germ. g9.—— 
1;{1cus, , a prieſt of Iſis, Suet. Dom. 
i.: Val. Max. 7, 3, 8. Thai foci, 
the altars of Iſis, Ovid. Pont. 1, 1, 52. 
[haci conjeftores, prieſts of Ifis, who 
pretended to be fortune-tellers, Cic. 
Div. ex Ennio porta, 1, 58. 

IsMENE, -es, a daughter of Ocdi- 
pus, betrothed to Athys or Atys, a 
youth of Cyrra, who was flain by 'Ty- 
deus before the nuptials ; called Age- 
nerea Iſinẽ ne, i. e. Tlebana, becauſe 
Thebes was founded by Cadmus, the 
ſon of Age nor, Stat. T heb. 8, 555, &c. 

IsuENUS, a ſon of Apollo and 
Melia, one of the Nererdes, who gave 
name to the river Ismée uus in Bocotla, 
near Thebes, Pauſan. 9, 10. 

ISOCRATES, -i, an Athenian o- 

ntor, called by Cicero the father of 
eloquence, Or. 2, 3. contemporary with 
Plato, Cir. Or. 6. His houſe was, as 
t were, the rhetorical ſchool of all 
reece, Cic. Brut. 8. He rarely ſpoke 
Þ public himſelf, but compoſed ora- 
ons for others, ib. 12.3 Quin. 3, 
I, 14, He is faid to have written 
bis ſamous oration, or book called 
Fanathenaicys, in the 94th year of his 
ge, and to have lived five years af- 
nt, Cic. Sen. 5, & 7.; Quindil. ib. 
bout thirty-one of his orations are 
bl extant, Seriptores, qui ſunt 
b [crate, the followers of Itocrates, 
Nic. 4, 2, 31. i. c. Jſorratem ſecuti, 
l 9, 4, 35. Adj. IsocRxATEUS. 
Thus, Placet omnia dict Iſecratco more, 
i the manner of I{ocrates, Cic. Or. 61. 
Kratea ratio orataria, the oratorial rules 
IU: rates, or his art of rlictoric, Cic. 
am. 1, 9, 6-. 
ITiLUS, a king of Sicily, who 
uled in that part of Italy where Tur- 
W aiterwards reigned; and gave his 
me to the country, which it ſtill re- 
bus, ev. ad Virg. Aen. 1, 5 30.; 
1 12. 


*IYPHALLUS, a name of Priipus, 


al 
99 lo, 32. 
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IToNUS, vel /thinus, the firſt xing 
of Theſſaly, who is ſaid to have invent- 
ed the art of melting metals, and of 
coining money, Lucan. 6, 402. 

ITYS, Jos, (acc. -yn), the ſon of 
Tereus, a king of Thrace, ( Tercides 
puer), Ovid. in Ibide; killed by his mo- 
ther Progne, and ſerved up as a feaſt 
to his father, to revenge the injury done 
by him to Philomela, the filter of Prog- 
ne. Itys was changed into a pheaſant, 
(G. 419.) He is called by Catullus 
ITFLUs, 64, 14. 

JUBA, a king of Mauritania, who 
joined the party of Pompey in the civil 
wer, and defeated Curio, (g. v.) But 
at laſt being vanquiſhed by Caeſar, in 
the battle of Thapſus, (vid. Carsar, 
P. 72.) and being deſerted by his ſub- 
jects, he flew himſelf by the aſſiſtance of 
a ſlave, Hirt. B. fr. 94. Jusa, his 
fon, was led in triumph by Cacſar, but 
afterwards recovered his father's king- 
dom by the favour of Auguſtus, and 
married Cleopatra, the daugliter of An- 
tony, Dio, 51,15. He was greatly diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his learning: he wrote a 
hiſtory of Rome in Greek, and ſeveral 
other works, which were much eiteem- 
ed, Plin. 6, 27, &c. Fubae tellus, 
Mauritania. Hor. Od. 1, 22, 15. 

JUGURTHA, a king of Numi- 
dia, the grandſon of Matinilſa, re- 
markable for his cunning and cou- 
rage, conquered by Marius, (g. v.) by 
whom, being led in triumph, he is ſaid 
to have been killed in priſon, Sallaſt. 
Jug. 1 4. ; Plutarch. in Mario. Hence 
Marius is ſaid, Frangere colia ſugurihae, 
Lncan. 9, 620. and when to fave him- 
ſelf from Sulla, he was obliged to fly 
to Af ica; Nude trimphati jacuit per 
rigna Juguribae, ib. 2. 909—— /,, (fc. 
Marius) Juguribino clarus Cunbroque 
triumpho, famous for his triumph over 
Jugurtha and the Cimbri, Ovid. Pont. 
4. 3, 45. Bellum Fugurthinum, the war 
againit Jugurtha, Hor. Epo. 9, 23. 
Tugurihinae conjurationis invidia, the o- 
dium of being concerned as a party to 
ſupport Jugurtha, or of being bribed 
by him, Cic. Brut. 33. Quagſtio conju- 
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rationis Fugurthinae, the inquiſition into 
the conduQ of thoſe who were thus 
concerned or corrupted, Cic. N. D. 3, 
30.; Salluſt. Jug. 40. Jugurihinae con- 
ditor hifloriae, the hiſtorian of the Ju- 
gurthine war, 1. e. Salluſt, Quindtil. 8, 
„29. 

; I'VLUs, called Aſcanius, the ſon of 
Aeneas, according to Virgil, by Creu- 
ſa ; but Livy ſays it is uncertain whe- 
ther by Creuſa or Lavinia, The ac- 
count of Dionyſius is different from 
both, (vid. G. 191.) 

JULIA gens, the Julian clan, which 
claimed Iulus as the author of its name, 
Liv. 1, 3- julius Caeſar, in particular, 
wiſhed it to be believed, that the branch 
of it to which he belonged, ( familia 
Caeſarun), was deſcended from Lulus, 
(a Venere Julti, ic. ſunt ; cujus gentis fa- 
milia eft noflra). Suct. 6.; Dio, 41, 34. 
et 43, 22.—--Ju!1vs a magno dimiſſum 
nomen Iulo, Virg. Aen. 1, 288. After 
the deſtruction of Alba, the Tali are 
firſt mentioned among the chicts of the 
Albans, choſen by Tullus into the pa- 
trician order at Rome, (in patres led), 
Liv. 1, 30. Origo ee gentis, Tac. 

uLIiUs menſis, the 
month formerly called Quintilis, named 
Julius, from Julius Cactar, (A. 327.) 
Juri leges, laws paſſed by Ju- 
hus Caeſar and Auguſtus, (A. 203.) 
Juriun dar, the Julian ſtar, f. e. a 
comet which appeared after the death 
of Cacfar, Hor. Od. 1, 12, 47. and was 
ſuppoſe to be the ſoul of Caeſar, after 
he was received into heaven, Suct. Cacſ. 
88. On which account the mark of a 
ſtar was affixed to the head of the ſta- 
tue which Auguſtus dedicated to Cacfar 
in the Forum, Plin. 2, 25.—— Domus 
Julia, the Julian family, Ovid. Faft. 4, 
40. Jurius portus, a harbour made 
by Auguſtus near Baiae, by letting in 
the ſea to the Lucrine lake, and the 
lake Avernus, Suet. Aug. 16. ; whence 
Virgil calls the water thus let in Julia 
unda, G. 2, 163. Julia templa, the tem- 
ple of Venus, built by Julius Caeſar, 
Ovid. Pont 4, 5, 21. Inlous, in 
fyll. Tempus Jultis cras et natale Kalen- 
F to-morrow will be the calcnds, or 
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olim magnus Fuleos Caeſar haberet aw, 


ef ducibus, 1, 


JUL 
firſt day of July, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 797 


Surgit Itlẽo juvents cagnomine dignuz, i, « 
Germanicus, Ovid. Pont. 2, 5, 49. Gm. 
tis Ilene nomina ſanta ſero, I hear the 
ſacred name of Auguſtus, I venerate hi 
divinity, 15. 1, 1, 46. Et tot Tuleae ng. 
bililatts avs, le. videt, ſees fo many an. 
ceſtors deſcended from the noble race 


of Iulus, Id. Faſt. 5, 564. Ut ſilie 


ib. 4, 124. Adia Fularae pelagut mmy. 
menta carinae, of the ſhips of Auguſt, 
Propert. 4, 6, 17. Cujus ſila ©. 
pitt naſcantur olivae, on whoſe head the 
Julian olives grow, i. e. who is to be 
crowned with olive by Caefar, i. « by 
Domitian, Martial. q, 36, 9.—Poſlt. 
five adj. JuLtanus ; Juliani, ſc. milits 
the ſoldiers of Caeſar, Suet. Cazſ. 75, 
Vedigalia L the taxes impoſed 
by Julius Cacſar, Cic. Phil. 14, 15. 

JULIA, the daughter of Julius 
Caeſar, by Cornelia, the daughter of 
Cinna, Suct. Cacſ. 1. married firlt to 
Servilius Caepio, whom her father o- 
bliged her to divorce that ſhe might 
marry Pompey, ib. 21. The unforiu- 
nate death of this amiable woman, 
broke the connection between her fas 
ther and huſband, 2b. 26. et Paterc. 1, 
47. ; and their diſagreement ſoon afte 
gave riſe to the civil wars, which ter 
minated in the extinction of the liber 
ties of Rome; hence Lucan, Tu / 
furentem Inde virum poteras, al ic J 
relinere parentem; Morte tua di 
fa fides, bellumgue mavere Permiſſun? 
125. (Vid. Pontius 
J 2. The only daughter of Ai 
guſtus, infamous for her lewdnels, 7: 
Ann. 1, 53. (G. 244.) 

Juriaxus, (Tins vel Teri iu). 
lieutenant of Otho's, preſented wi 
conſular ornaments for bis brave!) 
Tac. Hit. 1, 79. He aſterwards * 
ed the party of Veſpaſian, 10. 2, 
et 4, 39, & 40. 

Salvius Jul ixus, a lawyer, wi 
by the order of the emperor Vl 
collected and arranged all the ects? 
the praetors, and formed them 1 
one, called EpictTum PERPETUE 


Euirop. 8, 17. * 
nl 


JUL 
Diaur JuLianus, the grandſon or 
great-grandſon of the former, a wealthy 
Lawyer, who, after the murder of Com- 
mödus, bribed the praetorian cohorts 
to make him emperor ; but he was 
ſain in a ſhort time after, by order of 
vyerus his ſucceflor. Spartianus ſays 
that Julian was emperor only two 
months and five days, c. 9. Dio ſays, 
fixty-lix days, 73, 17. Eutropius 
favs, ſeven months, 8, 17. So Victor, 
Fyit. 6. 19. who by miſtake aſcribes 
the arrangement of the praetorian e- 
dicts to this Julian, de Cacſ. 19. 
Jur1axvus, the fon of Conftantius, 
the brother of Conllantine the Great, 
who ſucceeded his couſin- german Con- 
fantius, the ſon of Conſtautine, in the 
empire, a. u. 1113. A. D. 361—cal- 
kd the Apoflate, from his relinquiſhing 
Chriſtianity, and reſtoring the Pagan 
rorſhip. He periſhed in an expedi- 
on againſt the Perſiaus, in which Eu— 
wpius ſays he was prefent, 10, 16. 
6. 249.) IX 
JUNIA gens, a patrician clan; 
hence was deſcended L. Junius Bru- 
w, who expelled Tarquin z but the 
Irutt who flouriſhed towards the end 
ff the republic, were of plebeian ex- 
nation, Vid. BruTus —Several of 
be name of Jux1vs are mentioned in 
cero, Ver. 1, 6, 7, & 50. N. D. 2, 
Leg. 3, 20, & Ce 
JUNTA, the daughter of D. Jv- 
los Silanus, the niece of Cato, the 
liter of Brutus, (JI. SERVILA, ) 
id the wife of Caſllus, who lived 
u- our years after the battle of Phi- 
ppi in great opulence, and died under 
derius, Tac. Ann. 3, 76. 
JUNO, ni, the tiiter and wife of 
iter, ( fur germana mariti, ) Ovid. 
. 4, 17. called SaruRNIA from ber 
ther; Regina or Regia, as being 
ten of the gods; PkoNUBA, as be- 
g the goddeſs of marriage; Lvu- 
$84, a3 preſiding over births, &c. 
39. A. 275.)—put for a wile, 
ut, Cafe 2, 3, 14. Menſis J u- 


Mies, the month of June, ſacred 


Juno, Ovid, Faſt. 6, 61. called 
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alſo Junonale tempus, ib. 63. Avis 
Funoma, the peacock, Ovid. Art. Am. 
I, 627.; Junonia templa, Id. Trifſt. 2, 
29 l,—— Tunonicolae Faliſci, worſhip- 
pers of Juno, Ovid. Faft. 6, 49. 
Funonigena, ae, m. Vulcan the ſon of 
Juno alone, without the participation 
of Jupiter, Ovid. Met. 4, 173. (G. 
365. 

32 PIT ER, Jövit, the chief god 
of the Greeks and Romans, (G. 358, 
&c. A. 275.) yet ſometimes repreſent- 
ed by the poets as committing the 
groſſeſt crimes, (G. 384, 391, 395» 
&c.) Hence, Adeò ſenuerunt Jupiter et 
Mars ? (ſe. ut ſtupra in montibus et 
ſilvis perpetrare non poſlint,) Juvenal. 
6, 59. In general, however, he is de- 
ſcribed, as he ought to be, the friend 
of virtue, and enemy of vice; whence, 
Si vivere cum FJove tendis, if you wiſh to 
pleale Jupiter by the integrity of your 
life, Perſ. 5, 139.—Jupiter was ſup- 
poſed to throw the thunderbolts and 
lightning (ignis Fovis, Virg. A. 1, 
42.) with his right hand, (Valente dex- 
ira, Hor, Od. 1, 2, 2. et 3, 3, 6.) 
whence they are called his weapons, 
(tela Jovit,) Lucan. 7, 197. and 
Jupiter himſelf is called Toxaxs, the 
Ihunderer, Ovid. Met. 1, 170. 2, 466, 
& c. Martial. 7, 59. 8, 39, &c. 
Pythagoras ſuppolcd the deity to be the 
{oul ot the univerſe, Cic. N. D. 1, 11. 


So nearly the Stoics, (ipſum mundum, 


deum ee, &t ＋¹ aun, Faſionem unver- 
am,) ib. 15. Hence, Jupiter eft, quod- 
cungue vides, quocungue myveris, Lucan. 
9, 580. So Virgil, Jovis omnia piena, 
E. 3, 60. | 
Jupiter is oftes. put for the air or 
iky, ( Coryſi pus diſputat, aethera 2 
eum quem homines Jovem appellant, ) Cic. 
N. D. 1, 15. ilence, Sub Fove fri- 
gido, under the cold air, Hor. Od. 1, 
1, 25. So ſub dio, Ib. 2, 3, 23. Ju- 
piter humidus (al. uvidus) auftris, the 
air moiſt with the ſouth winds, Virg. 
G. 1, 418. So Madidus Fuer, a 
moiſt atmoſphere, Martial. 7. 35. 
Plurimus et laeto deſcendet Jupiter imöri, 
Virg. E. 7, 60. Et jam maturis me- 
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tuendus Jupiter uvir, and Jupiter, or 
the air, is to be feared, even when the 
grapes are ripe, Id. G. 2, 419. Fre- 
meret ſuevã quam grandine vernus Fupiter, 
the air in ſpring, Juvenal. 5, 79. Mulus 
Jupiter, bad or inclement air, Hor. Od. 
1,22, 19. Terra non indiga Jovis, a coun- 
try that does not need rain, i. e. Egypt, 
Lucan. 8, 447. So Id. 9, 436.— Fovis 
alet, the bird of Jupiter, i. e. the 
eagle, Virg. Aen. 1, 394. called alſo 
his armour-bearer, ib. 5, 255. Jupiter 
vis, i. e. Jupiter transformed into an 
eagle, Propert. 2, 3o, 30. Stygius 
Jupiter, i. e. Pluto, Virg. Aen. 4, 638. 
Nigri Jovis regna, the infernal regions, 
Senec. Her. Oet. 13. (Vid. G. 359. 
Jvusrixvs, the epitomiſer of the 
hiſtory of Trogus Pompeius, who is 
thought to have lived under the An- 
tonines; but this is not certain. Jul- 
tin's abridgment is ftill extant, in 
forty-four books, entitled, Hiftrria- 
rum Philippicarum ct totius mundi Origi- 
num et terrae fits ex Trogo Pompeio ex- 
cerptarum, Libri XLIV. It ſeems that 
Trogus called his work the Philippic 
Hiſtory, becauſe it treated chiefly con- 
cerning-the Macedonian empire found- 
ed by Philip, or concerning Philip and 
his ſucceſſors, | 
JuTuknA, a Latin nymph, the lifter 
of Turnus, violated by Jupiter, Virg. 


Aen. 12, 139, &Cc, 


Decimus Junius IUVENALIS, an 
excellent poet, born at Aquinum, 
Juv. 3, 319. contemporary with Mar— 
tial, who inſeribed to him three of his 
epigrams, 7, 23, & 99. & 12, 18. 
Juvenal was at firſt bred to the ſtudy 
of eloquence, and he is thought not to 
have applied to poetry till late in life, 
Sixteen of his ſatires are ſtill extant, 
which many prefer to thoſe of Horace ; 
but they are written in a very different 
ſtyle. It is ſaid that Juvenal, having 
offended Paris, a pantomime player, 
in great favour with Domitian, was 
baniſhed at an advanced age to Egypt, 
where he died, Suet. ſez Prob. in vita ejus, 
Others ſuppoſe that he returned after 
the death of Domitian, and wrote his 
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fiſteenth ſatire, on the religion; q. 


Hebe, the goddeſs of youth, Ovid. Pa 


LAB 


ferences and ſuperſtitions of Earn; 
Vid. PzLorf a. =2 
JUVENTA,; ae, the fame with 


1, 10, 11. but oftener of the third ge. 
clenſion, JuvenTAS, Arie, Ar. (/ 
I, 30, 7.; Cic. 74. 1, 26. Brut. 18 
Alt. 1, 18.; Liv. 5, 54. 21, 62. 46 
36.; Plin. 29, 4 f. 14. 

JuvexTivs, the ſirſt plebeian that 
was made curule edile, Cic. Par, 
24. 

IXION, <6nis, the ſon of Pilegyay 
a King of Theſlaly, the father of the 
Centaurs ; who having been admitted 
by Jupiter to an entertainment of the 
gods, attempted to violate Juno, 09 
this account he was {truck with thun. 
der to Partärus, and by the order d 
Jupiter tied with twilted ſnakes, Ser, 
ad Virg, G. 3, 38. to a wheel which 
continually turns round, (6. 438.) 
hence, Atgue Ixionii vento rota cini 
orbis, the whirling of IXIion's whet 
ſtopt with its wind, or with the wid 
that moved it, (al. cantu, at the ling: 
ing of Orpheus,) Virg. G. 4, 4%4— 
IzToNniDts, ae, Perithous, the fond 
Ixion, Propert, 2, J. 38. ; Ovid. Ala. 
8, 566. 


L 

LAzplcvus, the father of Tus 
and grandfathcr of Oedipus, ing 6 
Thebes, Apollodor. 3. 5, F.; wacuc 
Polynices, the fon of Ocdipus, cd 
led from his great-grandfather, 1.43 
DACIDESs, AE, Stat. Thib. 6, 4! 
Labdacius dux, Ib. 3, 418. Laos 
CIDAE, drum, m. the 'Thebans, 44 
10, 36. 

Lauro, nit, a firname of th 
Antiflii, Aſconii, Cethagi, &c. (ad! 
have been given to ſome on? from Ml 
large lips, Plin. 11, 37 f. 60. 

M. Antiſtius LABEO, a celebrate 
lawyer in the time of Auguitus T7 
Tiberius, remarkable for his indepen 
dent ſpirit, ( incorrupta libertate,) = 
Ann. 3, 75. which he always exp" 


wit.10y 


LAB i 
-hout regarding either the ſmiles or 
owns of the emperor, Suet. Aug. 54.3 
Din, 54, 15- 3 fometimes, however, as 
his more obſequious rival Aceius Capito 
alleged, without prudence, (Sed agt- 
wat, inquit, hommem libertas quaedam 
mia argue ve ona, ell 13, 12.3 
whence. Horace ridicules him tor his 
inſanity, (Laleone inſanior inter Sands 
Jaleatur,) Sat. 1, 3, 82. et ibi Scoliaſt. 
Beatley thinks that Horace does not 
here allude 10 Antiſtius Labeo, but to 
one Labienus, mentioned by Scueca, 
Cintr. 5 pr. and that therefore we thould 
read Labiomo. Poſſihly a different per- 
ſon of the name of Labeo is meant. 
Laheo ſeems to have retained the re- 
publican principles of his father, who 
fought at the battle of Philippi under 
Brutus, and after their defeat, having 
reſolved not to ſurvive the loſs of pub- 
le liberty, ordered himfelf to be dif- 
patched by one of his domeſtics, whom 
he enfranchiſed, « that he might not 
fall by the hands of a ſlave, Appran. 4, 
5. (09. - Labeo never rote higher than 
tie office of praetor, whereas Capito 
* was promoted to the conſulſhip, 7 ac. ib. 
We are told by Pomponius, that the 
conſulſhip for part of the year was of- 
red to Labeo, and rejected, Digeſt. 
1 2, 479, — Labeo is often mentioned 
in the Digeſt as an oracle of law. He 
8 {aid to have left behind him no lets 
than 500 volumes on that ſubject, 
; OT many of which were extant in the 
| time of Juſtinian, 76. 

LiBErivs, a Roman eques, A com- 
poler of mimic performances or farces, 
(mimus vel mimographus, ) Cic. Fam. 7, 
04 II. et 12, 18.3; Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 6. 
Ft the games exhibited by Cacſar, he 
atcd one of his own plays, ( minum 
aum egit,) Suet. Caeſ. 39. 

T. Atius LABIENUS, a tribune 
in the time of Cicero's conſulate, who 
accuſed C. Rabirius of ticaſon before 
ne de people, for having many years be- 
and lore killed Saturninus, Cic. Ratir. 
Ferd. J. —afterwards one of Cacſar's 
tenants in Gaul, Cacſ. B. G. 1, 
h &c. In the beginning of the civil 
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war he leit Caeſar and joined Pompey- 
Cic. Att. 7, 11, & 12.; on which ac- 
count he was little reſpected, Ctr. Att. 
8, 2. Hence, Fortis in armis Caeſareis 
Lalienus erat; nunc transfuga vilis, 
Lucan. 5, 345. He eſcaped from the 
battle of Pharſalia, Cic. Fam. 1, 32. 
and was lain in the battle of Munda, 
Hirt. Bell. Hiſp. 31. LABiENIANI 
Galli, Gauls ferving under Labienus, 
Hirt. B. Afr. 29. 

LanrLLUs, a rich man at Rome, 
whom Martial excuſes himſelf from at- 
tending on as a client, 11, 25. and 
complains that he wiſhed to be eflteem- 
ed liberal by giving contemptible pre- 
ſents, He therefore calls him, Optz- 
mus malorum, the molt muniſiccut of 
milers, 12, 36, 7. 3 but comparcd with 
generous patrons, Uſtmus bonorum, the 
meaueſt or lea!t muniſicent of the truly 
liberal, ib. v. ic. 

LaByCas, e, a beautiful youth, 
Martial. 7, 86, 9. 

Laces, di, a practor of the A- 
themans, Cic. Div. 1, 54. 

I.acfyEs815s, sit, one of the three 
Pearcae or fates, (G. 389.) who was 
ſuppoſed to ſpin the thricad of human 


lite; whence, Dum ſuprreft Lacheft quod 


torqueat, whillt Lacheits has ſome thread 


to ſpin, i. c. whilit I have the appear- 
ance of living for ſome time, Juv. 3, 
27. 

Laciapar, thoſe of the ſame Curia, 
(curiales ) with Cimon at Athens, Cic. 
OF. 2, 18 f. 

o-/ 

LacypEs, is, a philoſopher of the 
middle academy, the ſcholar of Arce- 
Silas, Cic. Acad. 4, 6. 

Lavpas, ae, a remarkable runner at 
the Olympic games, A. ad Heren. 4, 3.3 
the ſwifteſt of his age, Pauſan. 2, 19. 
3, 21. ef 10, 23.; Add. Catuil. 5 5, 25.; 
but ſaid to have been poor, 7Fuvenal. 
12, 97. Habeas licet alterum pedem 
Ladae, {nepte, fruſtra crure ligneo curres, 
Suppole you have one foot, as ſwift 
as that of Ladas, and the other of 
wood, you will attempt to run in vain, 
(fo you will as little get the character 
of à poet by intermixing my verſes 

with 


LAD 


with your own.) Martial. 10, 100, 5. 
Quid ſi per graciles vias pelauri Invitum 
gubeas Subire Ladam? What if you 
ſhould order Ladas againit his will to 
mount the machine called Petaurus, 
and become a rope-dancer ? (he would 
ſcorn ſuch an exerciſe. So poets of 

nius diſdain to write verſes on trifling 
ſubjects.) Martial. 2, 86, 7. 

Leos, ae, the ſon of Imbräſus 
( Imbrasides,) a Lycian, one of the 
companions of Aeneas; flain by Tur- 
nus, Virg. Aen. 12, 343. 

Lapon, nit, a Trojan ſlain by 
Haleſus, Virg. Aen. 10, 413. q 2. 
A failor on the Tiber, Martial. to, 85. 

z. One of Actacon's dogs, (al. 
Lagon,) Ovid. Met. 3, 216. 

M. Porcius Latca, an accomplice 
in the conſpiracy of Catiline, Sal, 
17. in whoſe houſe the conſpirators 
met, ib. 26. In Cicero, he is called 
M. Lecca, Cic. Cat. 1, 4. 
 _ LaELaPs, e, (i. e. Tempeſias,) 

the name of the dog of Cephalus, Ovid. 
7, 9572. which his wife Pror': 
im ia 2 preſent, having erteilt 


ve 'D & 
Diana, 25. 753.3 ſo f ift 


got him i 6 
that no beaſt cou.d eicape him, Hygin. 


f. 389. JJ 2. One of the dogs of 
Actacon, ib. f. 181. 

LAELIUS, the name of a Roman 
gens. 
C. LatLivs, the commander of the 
Roman fleet in the ſecond Punic war, 
under Scipio, Liv. 26, 42. preſented 
with a golden crown and thirty oxen 
for his bravery, ib. He was the chief 
aſſiſtant of Scipio in all his exploits, 
Liv. 27, 7. 29, 1.— 15. He was 
made conſul with L. Scipio, the bro- 
ther of Africanus, a. u. 563, 1d. 36, 
45. ; Cic. Phil, 11, 7. q 2. The 
ſon of the former; called Sarpitns, on 
account of his wiſdom, Cic. Off. 2. 11. 
&t 3, 4, Kc. ; the companion and friend 
of Scipio Africinus, the younger; 
concerning whom Cicero ſays many 
things in his book on friendſhip, (De 
Amicitia,) which he inſcribes with the 
name of LAELIVS.— Horace celebrates 
the gentleneſs and good ſeuſe of Lae- 
lius, Sat. 2, I, 72» 
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Lax x4As, -atis, a ſirname of the oe 
Popilia ; firſt given to M. Popilius he. 
cauſe, when coaſul, being informed of 
an inſurrection of the people againk the 
patricians, while engaged in a ſolemn; 
lacrifice, he ruſhed out to the aſſemby 
clothed as he was with his ſacerdoti 
robe, {/aend), and quaſhed the ſedition 
Cic. Brut. 14. | 

Laenivs. Vid. Lenivs. 

LAERTES, e, the ſon of Acrifus 
or Arceſius, Ovid. Met. 1 3, 144. and * 
ther of Ulyſſes, (G. 453-) who is hence 
called LAERTIA DES, Ovid. A. 15 
48.; Lucan. ad Piſ. 61. LER TI 
HEROS, Ovid. Met. 13, 124.; and Itha- 
ca, dis kingdom, LagxTia KI 
Aen. 3, 273. 

LaeTtvus, a friend of Cicero's, who 
had a houſe at Naples, Cic. At. 4, g, 

Latvinus, a firname of the Vl 
rii, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 2. 

P. Valerius Lat vis, a conſul who 
fought again Pyrrllus, and was de 
featel b hit, (G. 231.) 

Hale LAkxvixus, a genen 
wao performed many ſignal exploits in 
the ſecond Punic war, Liu. 23, 24, 
30, &c. 24, 40, &c. He was created 
conſul in his abſence, Liv. 26, 22. 
and drove the Carthaginians out of all 
Sicily, ib. 36.; Cic. Verr. 3, 54. 

Lazvvs Ciſpus, a lieutenant of Pla- 
cus, Cic. Fam. 10, 18, & 20. 

Laicvs, the father of Ptolemy, the 
general of Alexander, and the tirit of 
the Macedonian kings in Egypt; henet 
Cleopatra, in addreſſing Cacfar, lays 
Pharu proles clariſſima Lagi,—C! mpler 
tor regina pedes, I a queen, deſcended 
from Ptolemy the illuſtrious fon of L. 
gus, fall down at your feet, or ſuppl» 
cate your aſſiſtance, Lucan. 10, 8% 
So Regia Lagi, the royal ſeat of the 
kings of Egypt, i. e. Alexandria, l 
527. —LAGEA Prolet, i. e. Arſiòe, 
the younger ſiſter of Cleopatra, it. 524 
Uliima Lageae ſbirpis proles, the lat of 
the Prolemies, Id. 8, 692. Lagia® 
mus, the royal family of Egypt, h 
for the Egyptians, Id. 10, 414 U 
nata eft regia Lagi, the kingdom ® 
throne of Egypt, Id. 5, 62. 80 . 
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um Lagi, Id. 10, 4. Arva Lagi, the 
country of Egypt, Id. 8, 443. So Ru- 
n Lagi, ib. Boz. Lagea juventus, the 
Egyptians, Id. 10, 394. Lageas Ni- 

the Nile, the river of Egypt, 1d. 
1, 684, So Amnis Lageus, Sil. 1, 196. 
Flumina Lagi, Id. 17, 596. 

Licus, one of the warriors of 'Tur- 
pus, lain by Pallas, Yirg. 10, 381, 
xc. 

Lits, die, a famous courtezan of 
orinth, Gell. 1, 8. Multts Laie ama- 
viris, Ovid. Am. 1, 5, 12. ; admi- 
ed ever by the philoſopher Ariſtippus, 
ic. Tam. 9, 26. 

Liivs, a king of Thebes, the ſon 
ff Labdicus, and father of Oedipus, 


6. 429.) 


brated by Horace, Od. 1, 22, 23. 
C2. A lady reproached for her 
relty, Martial. 2, 66. 

Lamicnyvs, a general of the Athe- 
ans in Sicily, flain before Syracuſe, 
Min. 4, 4. 

LAMIA, a ſirname of the Arun, 
aid to be derived from Lamus, an an- 
tent king of the Lagſtrigꝭnes, Hor. Od. 
17, 1.3 who is ſuppoſed to have been 
e ſame with that mentioned by Ho- 
fer, Odyfſ. 10, 81.—— Several illuſtrious 
nen of the family of the LaMIAt are 
pentioned, Cic. poſt red. in Sen. 5. 
ext. 13. Fam. 12, 29, et 11, 16, & 
.] Hor. Od. 1, 26, 8. Ep. 1, 14, 6.; 
Tar. Ann, 6, 27. Juvenal uſes La- 
a: not only for thoſe of that family, 
ut alſo for the chief nobility of Rome, 
385. Hoc nocuit Lamiarum caede ma- 
kat, This, (viz. his becoming an ob- 
cd of terror to people of the meaneſt 
nk), proved fatal to Domitian, reck- 
Ir with the blood of the Lamiae, and 
che nobleſt men in Rome, Juvenal. 4, 
; Suet. Dom. 1, & 10. Adj. 
lor Lamiani, the gardens of the 
amae, Cic. Ait. 12, 21. q 2. A 
”y of Segefta in Sicily, Cic. Verr. 
2 


Lanr Epo, v. LAM Ipo, a Lace- 


* only woman in any age that was a 


Le] 


Lax Ac, ver, the name of a girl ce- 


noniau lady, who is ſaid to have been 


LAO 


king's daughter, a king's wife, and a 
king's mother, Plin. 7, 41. She was 
the daughter of Leotychidas, the wife 
of Archidämus, and the mother of A- 
gis, all of them kings of Sparta, Plato 
in Alcibiade. 

LaurETIE, -es, one of the ſiſters of 
Phiethon, turned into a poplar tree, 
Ovid. Met. 2, 349. 

Linus, a king of the Laegtrigones, 
(Lid. Lama.) q 2. A ſon of 
Hercules by Omphale, queen of Ly- 
dia; whence he is called Zydus Lamus, 
Ovid. Ep. 9, 54- 

LigCoON, -ontis, a Trojan, the 
prieſt of Neptune, who ſtrongly advi- 
{ſed his countrymen not to admit the 
wooden image of a horſe, made by the 
Greeks, into the city, and even ſhot a 
dart into its fide, Virg. Aen. 2, 41, &c. 
In a ſhort time after, while he was ſa- 
crificing on the ſhore, two huge ſnakes 
having ſwum from Tenedos, made 
ſtraight towards him, and firſt devour- 
ed the bodies of his two ſons, (little 
boys, who probably aſſiſted him in the 
ſacrifice) ; then, while he attempted to 
aſſill them, the ſerpents folding round 
his middle, diſpatched him likewiſe. 
The Trojans conſidering this as a juſt 
puniſhment on Liv6c6on for his impic- 
ty, in having violated the ſacred image, 
carried the horſe filled with armed men 
into the city, and placed it in the cita- + 
del. The armed men next night being 
let out by Sinon, opened the gates, ad- 
mitted their companions, and took the 
town, 1. 201, &c. 

LiopiwTa, the wiſe of Protesili- 
us, to whom the accounts of the death 
of her huſband proved fatal, (G. 460.) 
hence, Aut comes extindo Lasdamia viro, 
Ovid. Tr. 1, 5, 20. (G. 460.) q 2. 
A daughter of Bell-rophon, the mo- 


ther of Sarpẽdon by Jupiter, according 


to Homer; but others make Europa 
the mother of Sarpedon, Apollodor. 3, 
I, 1. 

Laopic, or LasdGce, et, one of the 
daughters of Priam, Ig. J. 90. 
q 2. A nymph beloved by Neptune, 
Ovid. Ep. 19, 135. 5 

Lao- 


LAP 


Lionimas, -antis, a fon of Alci- 
nous, who challenged Ulyſſes to con- 


tend with him in boxing, Homer. Od. 


8, 130, &c. 

LAioMEDoN, -intir, a king of Troy, 
(G. 187, 372, 399.) the father of Pri- 
am; who is hence called, Laon Do- 
771 DES, Juvenal. 6, 325. acc. Laome- 
aontinden Priamum, Virg. Aen. f, 158, 
& 162. L oMFEpONTIADARE, the Pro- 
jans, deſcendants of Laomedon, by way 
of reproach, il. 3, 248 —L40Mzmnow- 
TIS HERO, Aczneas,' ib. 18. Laome- 
dlontia pubis. the Trojan youth, ib. 7,105. 
£.aumedonteae luimus Pe, Juria T rqae, we 
have atoned for the perjury of Troy, 
built or poſſeſſed by Laomedon, (who 
defrauded Neptune and Apollo of the 
hire which he promited them, for a{- 
fiſting him to build the walls of Troy), 
Firg. G. 1, 502. (id. C. 372. ) Paf- 


for Laomedontius, i. e. Paris, Sil. 7, 
437. Urbs Laomedonica, Rome, 1d. 
17, 4. 


Laypa, wid. RuBRENUS. 

Lax, Lars, v. Lartes, it, a name 
common to the kings of Etruria, which 
ſeems to have denoted their rank or 
dignity, Liv. 2, 9. et 4, 17.; Cic. 
Phil. 9, 9. 

Lara, a nymph of the: Tyber, (um— 
ba Tileriuis, Jie, vel Nair, If. In 
ſuppoſed to be the daughter of the vt- 
ver Almo, deprived of her tongue by 
Jupiter, for having told of his amaurs 
to Juno. The mother of the La- 
RES by Mercury, Ovid. al. 2, 599, 
&c. called allo LARUuN DA, Farr. L. I. 
4» 10.; La&ant. 1, 20, 35. Her ori- 
Zinal name was L ALA, from her loqua- 
city, (aa>e9, {1gror), Ovid. ib. 

ARGUS, or LAaRG1vUs, a ſirname of 
the Scriboniz, Cic. Or. 2, 59. ; Fam. G, 
8.——@< 2. A Latin poet, who wrote 
a poem on the arrival of Antenor in 
Italy, Gallica gui Phrygium duxit in ar- 
va ſenem, who led the T rojan old man, 
1. e. Antenor, into the country, of Gaul, 
1. e. deſcribed his voyage from Phiry- 
gia, and his ſettlement in that part of 
Ciſalpine Gaul Where Patavium or Pa— 
dua was built, Ovid. Pont. 4, 16, 17. 


Far } 


neas, Virg. Aen. 11, 655. 


LAT 

LAxIpRSs, ae, or Laridur, 2 Vi 
cian or Rutulian, the ſon of Daw 
and twin-brother of Thymber, to whon 
he was very like. ( Dawia Lys, 
T hymberque, ſimillima prot: FM 
had his Tight hand cut off by Pally, 
Firg. Aen. 10, 390, KC. 

Lex IVA, an Italian virgin that 4, 
tended Camilla to the war a: gainſt Ae. 


Laxripius, a name of reproach, y, 
ſed by Cicero to denote a fraudaden 
agent; ſignifying, according to ſome, 
as cunning as Ulyſſes, the ſon of Laer- 
tes; according to others, the name iz 
taken from ſome noted knave or thig, 
Cic. Ait. 7, 1. 

M. LATERENSIS, a friend of 
Cicero's, who would nor ſtand cand. 
date ſor the office of tribune of th: 
commons, that he might not be obli 
ged to ſwear to ſupport the Agratian 
law of Caeſar, (ne juraret in Cal ſari 
legem Azrariam), Cic. Att. 2, 18. Be. 
ing repulſed in his application for the 
acdileſhip, he accuſed his ſacceſsfl 
competitor Plancius of bribery, Cit 
Plans. l. He was praetor in the con- 
ſailhip of Marcellus and Paulus, ( 
Fam. 8, 8. He was afterwards the hew 
tenant of Lepidus, and laid vial it 
hands on himſelt, wht Lepidus Ln 
ed the republican party, and join 
Avntoay, Cite Fam. 10, 21, & 23. Gi 
cero extols his honour and attaciiment 
to his country, ib. et Fai. Ii. 

Eerte kun; a noble Roman, pul 
to death by the command of Nerv. 
ſubmitted to his fate with we _ 
fortitude, Tac. Ann. 15, 49, & 0. H 
houſe, (I. ateranae geiler), was fi dcn! 
betct by a a cohort of armed men, 4 
he was ſo quickly Ciſparched, that 
was not permitted to embrace his ir 
dren, ib. et Fuvenal. 10, 17.; Arne 
1, 1. A magnificent boſe in Raa 
ſtill retains the name of this fang. 

Lairinus, the fon of Faurus 2 
Marica, a Laurentian nymph; ! 
Latium, when Acneas arrived n tha 
countrv, FVirg. Ain. 7, 45; XG 5 Lt 
I, 1. (G. 190.) 


Lativy 


LAT 


Larixus Sylvius, one of the kings 
of Alba, by whom ſeveral colonies were 
lanted, called the ancient Latins, 
{Priſei Latini), Liv. I, 3. ; 

[aTinus, a lievtenant of Calviſius, 
the governor of Africa, Cic. Fam. 12, 
0. Ws 
" Larivivs Latiaris, a man of prae- 
marian rank, who, to gratify Sejanus, 
ky the baſeſt treachery, procured the 
geſtruction of Sabinus, the friend of 
Germanicus, Tac. Ann. 4, 68, &c. 
After the fall of Sc janus, he met with 


the juſt puniſhment of his guilt, 75. 6, 


8 Lirinivs Pandus, the pro-practor 
of Moeſia, Tac. Ann. 2, 66. 
LAToNA, the mother of Apollo 
and Diana by Jupiter, (G. 365.) ; 
rence they are called Latonae duplex 
ms, Virg. Aen. 12, 198. Duo Lato- 
Miocnae, Ovid. Met. 6, 160. Apollo is 
balled LATOI DES, - AE, Stat. T heb. 1, 
63. Lars, Ovid. Met. 6, 384. 
oc. Late, Horat. Od. 1, 31, 18. Puer 
atinae, ib. 4, 6, 37. Latonae filius, 
"bull. 3, 4, 72. Latonia proles, Ovid. 
Met. 8, 15. Triſt. 5, 1, 57. Latonia 
el Latõia flirps, Id. Triſt. 3, 2, 3. 
Dana is called Latonia, Virg. Acn. 9, 
log.; Ovid. Met. 1, 696. et 8, 394. ; 
dtat. Theb. 9, 679. LCatuwa, Ovid. 
let. 8, 541. Latois, dis, v. -idos, Id. 
Ep. 21, 153.—Latoidos urae, the al- 
ars of Diana, Ovid. Met. 8, 278. Ca- 
ureue Lalci los mr va, the fields of Ca- 
area, an iſland ſacred to Latona, 0. 
uu. Met. 7, 384. Latoae arae, the al- 
as of Latona, Id. 6, 274. — Delos 
Latonia, the iſland Delos, in which 
atona brought forth Apollo and Dia- 
ky Virg. G. 3, 6.; Ovid. in 1bide, 479. 
Livekw a, the goddeſs of thieves 
nd fraudulent perſons, Hor. Ep. 1, 16, 
o.; Plaut. Aul. 2. 3, 21. 
Living, the daughter of king La- 
ws and Amita, and the wife ot Ae- 
3 (G. 190.) 
„A RENTIa, the wife of Fauſtulus, 
Id nurſe of Romulus and Remus, 
w. 1, 4. Vid. Ace. 
Larsvs, the ſon of Mezentius, ſlain 
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by Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 10, 804,m 
A 2. The fon of Numitor, and brother 
of Ilia, flain by his uncle Amulius, 0- 
vid. Faſt. 4, 55. | 

LAN DER, wel LEANDRUS, -dri, a 
native of Abydos, ( Abydenus), famous 
for his love for Hero of Seſtos, whom 
he uſed to ſwim over the Helleſpont 
in the night-time to viſit, and to re- 
turn before morning, till in a ſtormy 
night he was drowned, (G. 349.) z 
hence HeiLeseONTUs LRANDRIUs, 
i. e. in quo Leander periit, Sil. 8, 622. 

Lrarcnvs, the ſon of Athamas and 
Ino, whom his father; being ſeized with 
a ſudden madneſs, killed, (G. 427.); 
hence Learchz#ae umbrae, the ſhade or 
ghoſt of Learchus, Ovid. Faft. 6, 491. 

Lecca. Vid. LAxcA. 

LE DA, the wife of Tyndärus, the 

ſon of Oebilus, king of Lacedaemon, 
who is ſaid in fable to have laid two 
eggs, from the one of which were pro- 
duced Pollux and Helena by Jupiter, 
who had come to Leda in the form of a 
ſwan ; and from the other Caſtor and 
Clytaemneſtra, by Pyndarus, (G. 411); 
whence Dn Ledluci, Cuſtor and Pollux, 
Ovid. Faſt. 1, 706. $9 Fratres Led, 
Id ad Liv. 283. et Sil. 15, 23. Ledaea 
Helena, the daughter of Leda, Virg. 
Hen. 7, 304. allo Leauea Hermiòne, the 
daughter of Hculem, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Leda, 15. 3, 328. 
Lexx, gi, a native of Naryx, 
( Narycius), one of thoſe who aſſembled 
to deſtroy the wild bear of Calydon, 
Ovid. Met. 8, 313. 2. An inha- 
bitant of Troczen, (Trocgchius heros), 
the companion of Theſeus, Ovid. Met. 
8, 566. a man of experience and good 
ſenſe, ib. 617. M3. An Egyptian 
that t-rtlcd ar Meg: ra, from whom the 
Lel:ges are ſuppoicd to have derived 
their name, Pauſan. 3, 1. (See Geogh, 
Ixpxx.) | 

LEtxAnus, a name of Bacchus, (a 
Arve, torcũlur, a vine-prels), Ovid. Met. 
4, 14. whence Lexa:.us honor, wine, 
Virg. Aen. 4, 301. So Lenact laticts, 
Id. G. 3, 2 5 2. A king of Pon- 
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tus, who is ſaid to have been left naked 
on the iſland of Leuce, ( Achillza hum»), 
Ovid. in Ibide, 331. (Vid. G. 448.) 
C. M. Lexi wvel LA NII, two bro- 
thers, who entertained Cicero at Brun- 
duſium, notwithſtanding the threats of 
Clodius, Cic. Fam. 13, 63. Att. 5, 20, 
& 21. Planc. 41. Sext. 63. One of 
theſe (Maxcvs) is thought to be the 
perſon who is (aid firſt to have invented 
an aviary at Brunduſium, arr. R. N. 
3, 5, 8. Pliny calls him M. Laenius 
Strabo, (al. Laelius), 10, 50 f. 72. 
Lexripids, one of the agents of 
Clodius, Cic. Dom. 33. Sext. 37. 
LexTo Cacſenius, one of ſeven em- 
ployed by Antony to command in part 
of Etruria; hence Cicero {peaks of his 
ſeptemviral authority, Phil. 12, 9. 
LENT U LUS, the firname of a 
noble family of the Gens Cornelia, deri- 
ved from ſome one who excelled in rai- 
ſing that kind of pulſe called lentiles, 
Plin. 18, 3. LEenTVULIT as, -atis, f. 
a word uſed jocularly by Cicero to de- 
note the nobility of the Lentuli, Fam. 
7 
: L. Cornelius L:xTuLus, conſul, 
a. 427, Liv. 8, 22. appointed to com- 
mand againſt the Samnites, i. 23. As 


he could not leave the army, and his col- 


league alſo was abſent from Rome, he 
named a dictator in the camp to hold the 
comitia for electing new magiſtrates, ib. 
When the Roman army was ſurronnd- 
ed by the Samnites at Caudium, Len- 
tulus, who then ſerved as a heutenant, 
was ſent. on an embaſſy to Pontius, the 
general of the Samnites, and upon his 
return adviſed the conſuls to accept the 
terms preſcribed, J. iv. 9, 4. 

Cn. Cornelius Li NTCL US, a military 
tribune, who, in his flight from the 
battle of Cannae, obſcrving the conſul 
Paulus Aemilius ſitting on a ſtone co— 
vered with blood, in confequence of 
his wounds, offered him his horſe, 
which that great man refuſed, char. 
ging Lentulus to haſten his efcape, and 
te ] the ſenators to make proper prepa- 
rations for the defence of the city be- 
fore the approach of the enemy, Liv. 
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22, 49. Lentulus was quaeſtor tg 7, 
Gracchus, and after his death gn, 
manded the army, Liv. 25, 17, K " 
In the conſul'hip of Lentulus, a. 5% 
peace was concluded with the Cath, 
ginians, Liv. 30, 44. Lentulus wa 
deſirous of having the province of A, 
frica ; and the fear of being ſupple 
by a ſucceifor made Scipio (rant the 
Carthagimans more favourable terms 
ib The province of Hither Spain wa 
given to Lentulus, Id. 31, co. where, 
by his exploits, he obtained the by. 
nour of an ovation, Id. 33, 27. 
JL. Cornelius LENTULUS, a Ro 
man general, to whom, in conjunction 
with L. Manlius, Scipio entruſted the 
command of the army when he 1d 
Spain, Liv. 28, 38. Here Lentul 
behaved ſo well, 15. 29, 2, & z. thath 
was created curule acdile, in his a 
ſence, with Cn. Lentulus, i“. 11. 2 
continued in his command, J. 14, U 
on his return to Rome he asted a 0 
umph, which was retuſed him, beeaul 
he had never been conſul, having can 
manded with only the title of procl 
He was, however, permitted to ent 
the city in an ovation, 31, 20. K 
was made conſul, a. 555, 7. 49. bi 
performed nothing memorable in ti 
office, ib. 32, 7, 8, & 9 
P. Cornelius LENTU LU 3, 
of the ſenate, who received a Canget 
ous wound while he afſiſted Opin 
the conſul in attacking C. Gracc 
and Fulvias Flaccus on the venus 
hill, Cic. Phil. 8, 4. Cat. 4, 6. Hed 
terwards became ſo odious that he 
obliged to leave the city. Ke rei 
on what was called Viera hg?) tod 
cily, where he died, Val. Bax. 5. 3 
q 2. The grandſon of the W 
mer, Cic. ib.; Dio, 46, 20. lirnam 
DURA, ( Vid. Plutarch. in Cic. f. 8005 
conſul a. 682, afterwards expelled ft 
the ſenate, (as it is thought by U 
cenſors Cn. Lentulus and L. (ell) 
on account of his diſſolute moral; 
made practor a. 690, that thus 
might regain his ſenatorian dige 


Dio, 37, 30.; Plutarch. ib. (id. 4.7 
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ning engaged in the conſpiracy of 
atiline, and being detected by the e- 
dence of T. Volturcius and the Allo- 
roges, he was put to death, with fe- 
oral of his aſſociates, (Vid. Cicxko, 
\ 107, &c.) 
p. LENTULUS $Spinther, curule 
Llile in the conſulſhip of Cicero, who 
xceeded all that had been before him 
n the magrilicence of his games, Cic. 
. 2, 16. When conſul, a. 696, he 
irenuouſly promoted the reſtoration of 
Cicero, for which Cicero often expreſ- 
ſes his gratitude in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
thus, P. Lentulus conſul, parens, bros 
A noflrae, vitae, fortunae, Oc. Cic. 
poſt red. ad Quir. 5. in Sen. 4. Sc. 
o Fam. 1, 1, &c. Lentulus, after his 
conſullhip, obtained the province of 
Ciicia, and wiſhed to be commiſhoned 
to reſtore king Ptolemy, but was diſ- 
pointed, (vid. CI HRO, p.113.) He 
periſhed in the civil war, Cic. Fam. 6, 
21.— He left a ſon of the ſame name, 
who, after the death of Caefar, per- 
formed ſome exploits in Aſia, which 
be himſelf enumerates in two letters 
[till extant, Cice Fam. 12, 14, & 15. 
Lro, nie, the name of ſeveral em- 
perors of Conſtantinople, (G. 478.) 
LEOCHARES, i, a noted engraver, 
Plin. 34, 8. 
Li ox, -ans, the chief man of Phlius, 
(Phliafiorum princeps), to whom Pytha- 
goras explained the reaſon of his aſſu— 
ming the name of philoſopher, Cic. 
Tuc. 5, 3. C 2. A native of Megä- 
Ta (Megarenſis), Cic. Veri. 5, 6. 
LroxATus, one of the generals of 
Alexander, Nep. 18, 2. 
LEONiDAS, ae, a king of Spar- 
ta, who, with a ſmall body of men at 
Thermopylae, bravely oppoſed the 
whole Perfian army under Xerxes; and 
a laſt being ſurrounded through the 
treachery of a 'Cheflalion, he and his 
men nobly devoted their lives for their 
country, (G. 311, & 465.) 9g 2. A 
native of Lilybaeum, Cic. Verr. 5, 5. 
Ltoxipes, ae, a chief man at A- 
tiens, who wrote to Cicero a favour- 
able account concerning lus ſon, Cic. 
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Fam. 15, 21. Alt. 15, 16, & 18. 16, 


16. 

Lzoxriuu, an Epicurean courte- 
zan, who wrote a book againſt Theo- 
phraſtus, Cic. N. D. 1, 33. 

Loris, a famous engraver, Plin. 
34, 8. 

Lrorych lors, i, a king of La- 
cedue mon, who commanded the Lace- 
demonian fle. t at the battle of Mycile, 
in which the Perſian fleet was deſtroy- 
ed, (G. 466.) 

L»eipus, a firname of the Aemilir. 

M. Aemilius LEPIDUS, the trium- 
vir with Antony and Auguſtus, (G. 
242.), Cic. Phil. 5, 14, & 15. Fam. 10, 
20. et 12, 10. He maritcd one of the 
lifters of Brutus, and Caſſius another; 
whence Cicero, writing to Caſſius, calls 
Lepidus his relation, (uus necgſſarius), 
Fam. 12, 2. (nis, ib. 8.). After 
the death of Caeſar, the ſon of Lepi- 
dus married one of Antony's daugh- 
ters, with which connection Lepidus 
was much pleaſed, (affinitate ::0vd delec- 
tatur), ib. et Dio, 44, 33. (Vid. Ax- 
TON1US & OcTavivs.) 

Leyit1ivs, the courier (tabellarius) 
of L. Metellus in Sicily, Cic. Verr. 
2, 26. 

9. L:era, the commander of the 
artificers or captain of artillery ( prae- 
feaus fabrum) to Cicero in Cilicia, Cic. 
Fam. 3, 7. G 2. The ſou of the 
former, Cic. ib. 6, 18. 

LeyTiINEs, i, an Athenian, a- 
gaink whom Demolthenes delivered an 
oration, Cic. Or. 31. I 2. The per- 
fon who aſſaſſinated Cn. Octavius, 
when ſeat as ambaſſador to Antiochus, 
Cic. Phil. 9, 7. 

Leyvs, orie, the hare, the name of 
a conſtellation, Cic. N. D. 2, 44. ; Colu- 
mel. 11, 2. 

Leucaseis, -idis, acc. Leucaſpim, 
one of Aeneas's companions, loſt in a 
ſtorm, Virg. Aen. 6, 334. 

LEUCIPPUS, the maſter of Demo- 
critus, and author of the doctrine of 
atoms, Cic. N. D. 1, 24. He thought 
that all things were produced from a 
plenum and a vacuum, Cic. Acad. 4, 37. 

E e 2 Levucirevs, 


LEV 
LEV us, the ſon of Periẽres and 

Gorgophone the daughter of Perſcus, 

the brother of Tyndirus, Apollodor. 1, 

9, 5. one of the Argonauts, Ovid. Met. 

8, 306. the father of Phoebe and Elaira, 

who are hence called Levcieyridts, 

Ovid. Ep. 16, 327. ſing. Leucippis Phoe- 

be, Propert. 1, 2, 15. They were be— 

trothed to two brothers, Lynceus and 

Idas, and carried off by Caftor and 

Pollux on the day of their marriage, , 
Hygin. f. 80. ; Ovid. Faſt. 5, 699, &c. 

(E. 412.) 

LErcon, ſaid to be the brother of 
one Sparticus, a king of Pontus, whoſe 
wife he ſeduced, and then flew the king, 
hoping thus to poſſeſs the crown ; but 
the king's wife killed him in revenge, 
Ovid. in Ibin. 309. —— © 2. One of 
Actaecon's dogs, Ovid. Met. 3, 218. 

LEeuconot, e, a woman whom 
Horace diſſuades from conſulting aſtro- 
logers, Od. 1, 11. q 2. A nymph 
who recounts the amours of Sol, Ovid. 
Met. 4, 168. 

LzevcortrEea vel LeucoTHOE, ec, 
the name given to Ino by the Greeks 
aſter ſhe was converted into a ſea-god- 
dels, Cu. N. D. 3, 15. Tuſc. 1, 12 f.; 
Ovid. Mel. 4, 542. 8 

LEuCOTHOE, -es, a virgin beloved 
by Sol, Ovid. Mel. 4, 196, Y- 373.) 

LIBER, „i, a name of Bacchus, 
(G. 382.), becauſe, as cominentators 
jay, wine trees Clilerat the mind from 
cares. Zocoyft munera L.iberi, the gifts of 
merry or joyous Bacchus, i. e. wine, 
Hor. Cd. 4, 15, 26. Dodici tranfilire 
munera Liberi, to exceed a moderate 
uſe of the gifts of Bacchus, i. e. to 
drink to excels, Jb. 1, 18, 7. Sine Cere- 
re et Libero friget Venus, without bread 
and wine love grows cold, Ter, Eun. 4, 

8 

. Lin ERA, a name given to Ariadne 
by Bacchus when he marricd her, 
Ovid, Faſt. 3, 512.—— Cicero ſpeaks of 
Liber and Libera, the children of Ceres, 
whom the Romans worſhipped with 

reat veneration, Cic. N. 2 2, 24. 
Woke Lizsr denotes 'Triptolemus, the 
favourite of Ceres; and Linger, Pro- 
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LIB 
ſerpine, her daughter; both of uh 


were worſhipped under theſe names 3 
Enna in Sicily; whence the Roma; 
ſeem to bave derived the worſhiy gg 
Ceres and of her children, Cie. V 
4% 49, & 53. Hence we find the tems], 
of Ceres joined with that of Idi 1,1 
Libera, Liv. 3, 55. et 41, 28. Thrice 
brazen {latues erected to them Ont of 
the money ariſing from tines, (ea 
multatitio,) Liv. 337 25» 
LigERALIA, um, et -torum, 2 fact. 
val in honour of Bacchus, celcbrated o 
the 16th of March, (xvi. A. April.) 
on which day young men uſed to 4. 
ſume the Toga virilis, Cic. Att. 6, 1, 
LiBerTAS, dig, Liberty, workhup. 


ped as a goddeſs at Rome, Liv. 24, 16, L 
Cic. Dom. JJ+3 Ovid. Triſt. 35 1, 72 uni. 

LIBITI NA, the goddeſs of tune. pl: 
rals ; hence Libilinam vitare, Hor, Ol. rae! 
3, 3, 7. Evadere Libitinam, to elcapt / & 
death, Juvenal. 2, 122. Il iraturge It, 
nihil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit, admire L 
no work, unleis the author has hee IS 
long fince dead, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, ga- t 
the temple of Libitina the things aal 
quiſite for funerals were fold, TH ere 
Duaeft. Rom, 23, A certain coin allohas 
was paid for every one that was but, a 
according to the inſtitution of Schi ern 
Tullius, Dionys. 4, 15. and an account liiye: 
(ratio) kept of thoſe who died; d, L 
Autumnuſque gravis, Libitinae qua es, 
cerbae, ſiekly autumn, the gain of en; 
Libitina, Hor. Sat. 2, 6, 19. i. e. 08D! a: 
thoſe who took care of funcrals, {94 ery 
ſunera exercelant, Val. Max. 5, 2, 1% n 
and attended in the temple of Liban 
hence called LIBITIxV ARI, Sg, Sad di 
6, 38, 80 Phaedrus ſpeaking of 2 icin 
ſer ſays, Qui circumcidis c, 1/87 0 
fam funeris Libitina (i. e. Libituan Mer 
ne quid de tuo (i. e. de tua re) , 0 L 
crum, lib. 4, fab. 19, 21. Peſtilentia wit us 


autumni, qua triginta funerum millia mn 
tionem Libitinae venerunt, 30,009 PF 
died, as appeared by the account bol 
of the temple of Libitina, S. ., 
39. Peſtilentia in urbe tante fuit, Li 
tina tunc vix ſufſiceret, that the temple0 
Libitina could ſcarcely ſupply 
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« neceſſary to bury the dead, Liv. 40. 
19. (for in the temple of Libitina all 
kings requiſite for funerals were ſold, 
pfularch. Qudeſl. Rom. 23.) Eorum (lc. 
erorum) flrages per omnes vas inſeput- 
rum erat: Ne liberorum quidem funeri- 
u Libitina ſufſiciebat, the temple of Li- 
tina could not afford a ſufficient 
amber of perſons to bury the free c1- 
nens, Liv. 41, 21. L1iB1TINA is 
ametimes put for a coftin or funcral 
le; thus Una duos ut Libitina ferat, 
Lat one funeral couch or coffin may 
wry both, Martial. &, 43, 4. Dum 
vis arſura flruitur Livitina papiro, while 
he funeral pile is raiſed with papirus, 
edy to be burnt, Martial. 10, 97, 1. 
Liso, ö,, a ſirname of the Scri- 
Unit —Puteal Libonis, vel Scribontanum, 
place in the forum, near which the 
actor ſat, (Vid. R. Ant. p. 247.) 

L. Lino, a writer of annals, Cic. 
. 13, 31, & 32. 

Liens, ae, the ſervant of Hercu- 
es, who brought to him from Dejani- 
a the empoiſoned robe, which proved 
atal to that hero. Hercules in his 
we threw Lichas into the fea. Li- 
has is ſaid to have been converted in— 
0a rock of the ſame name in the Eu- 
Nan fea, Ovid. Met. g, 155,—229:3 
Min. 36.; (G. 402.) 

LICINIUS, the name of a nume— 
dus gent or clan among the Romans, 
omprehending many branches or fa- 
une; as, the Craſſi, Luculli, Mur nde, 
ervae, Stolones, &c.— Hence Atria 
1a, courts or halls built by L. Li- 
mus Craſſus, when aedile, for holding 
tions or the like, Cic. Print. 3. ; 
na oliva, a kind of olive cultivated 
one Licinius, Col. 12, 49, & 52. 
led alſo ea Liciniana, Cato, R. R. 6. 
0 Demus Liciniana, the houſe of Lici- 
Ws, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 3.— Horace in- 
bes the tenth ode of the ſecond book 
d Licinius Varro Muréna, the brother 
| Terentia, the wife of Macc@nas. 
90 pode plus Licinis, T am richer 
Ran the Licini, i. e. than Licinius 
rallus, called Dives on account of his 
ches, Juvenal. 1, 109. So Praedives 
in, for any rieh man, Id. 14. 306. 
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C. LICINIUS Catvus Stolo, a ple- 
beian, married to the younger daughter 
of M. Fabius Ambuſtus, a patrician, 
Liv. 6, 34. Moved by the chagrin of 
his wife at finding herſelf married to a 
man who could not enjoy the ſame 
honours with her ſiſter's huſband, he 
got himſelf elected tribune ; and, in 
conjunction with L. Scxtius, propoſed 
laws againlt the power of the nobility, | 
and for the advantage of the commons; 
particulacly, „ That no one ſhould 
poſſeſs more than 500 acres of land, 
and that one of the conſuls ſhon'd be 
a plebeian,” Theſe laws being vio- 
leatly oppoſed by the patricians, Lici- 
nius and Sextius got themſelves to be 
ſucceſitvely re-elected tribunes for five 
years, and during all that time hinder- 
ed patrician magiſtrates from being 
created, ib. 35. till at laſt, after vio- 
lent ſtruggles, they got their laws pall- 
ed, a. u. 388, J. 42. Scxtius was the 
firſt plebeian created conſul, Liv. 7, I. 
and in the year following Licinius was 
the next, ib. A few years after, Lici- 
nius being proſecuted by M. Popilius 
Laenas, a tribune, by his own law, was 
fined in 10,000 affes, becauſe, with his 
fon, he poſſeſſed a thouland acres of 
land, and by <cmancipating his ſon, had 
eluded the law, {fraudem legi fecilſet,) 
ib. 16. 

Macer Licix ius, an ancient Roman 
hiſtorian, J. iv. 4, 23. 

Lic aklos, the name of a Roman 
family. 

LIGARII fratres, three brothers; 
one of whom, called Quintus, ſided with 
Pompey, the other two with Caeſar. 
The two brothers had nearly prevailed 
in procuring the pardon of Quintus, 
but were prevented by one 'Lubero, 
who inſtigated Cactar againſt him. 
Cicero made an oration in his defeace, 
with ſuch effect, that he is faid, by 
Plutarch, to have made Caefar, who 
fat as judge, tremble, and to have ex- 
torted from him a pardon againlt his 
will. Ligarius was atterwards one of 
the conſpirators againſt Caeſar. Plu- 
tarch. in Caeſare ; Cic. pro Lig. 1, 11, 
& 12— LIGaRIAN A, Ic. oratio, the 
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eration for Ligarius, Cic. Att. 13, 12, 
19, 20, & 44+ 

LiGcur, v. Ligus, -iris, a ſirname 
of the Aelii, Cic. Cluent. 26. G2. An 
Italian warrior, flain by Camilla, Yirg. 
Aen. 11, 715.; but Ligus here is ra- 
ther a patrial noun, 

Licukivs, an intimate friend of 
Cacſar's, Cic. Fam. 16, 18. Att. 11, 9. 
„ 

Lixpus, the founder of Lindus, a 
city of Rhodes, Cic. NM. D. 3, 21. 

LINUS, v. Linos, an ancient poet, 
the ſon of Apollo Virg. Aen. 4, 57. 
by the nymph Urania, Hygin, , 161. 
He is repreſented by Virgil as a ſhep- 
herd, though not really fo; (Linus 
divino carmine paſtor,) ib. 5, 67. killed 
by Hercules in a fit of paſſion, with 
a harp, which Linus taught that 
hero to play upon, Apollodor. 2, 37 9. 
Hercules is ſaid to have been provoked 
at Linus, for ridiculing his awkward- 
neſs in holding the harp, Pauſun. g, 
29. Apollodorus ſays, that Linus, as 
being his teacher, ſtruck Hercules, 15. 
Apollo greatly lamented the death of 
Linus, Ipſe meum jlevi, dixit Apollo, 
Linon, Martial. 9, 88, 4. — Tacitus 
mentions Linus (Linum T hebanum ) a- 
mong the inventors of letters, Ann. 11, 
I 

1 et, a nymph, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus and Tethys, the mo- 
ther of Narciſſus, by the river Cephiſſus, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 342, Kc. 

LIVIUS, che name of a Roman 
gens or familia, Suct. Tib. 

M. LIVIUS Salinatar, a Roman 
conſul, who defeated Haſdrubal, Liv. 
27, 46,—49. He got the firname of 
SaL:%aTon, from his having impoſed 
an unpopular tax on ſalt, while cenſor, 
Liv. 29, 37. 

M. LIVIUS Andronicus, the freed- 
man of Salinator, and the praeceptor of 
his ſons, who was the firſt dramatic poet 
at Rome, (id. R. A. p. 352.) He 
exhibited his ſirſt play (/abulam dedit ) 
about 510 years after the foundation of 
Rome, Cic. Tuſe, 1, 1. or 514 years, 
(primes fubulum docuit, Caio Clodio, 
Cacci Si, et M. Tae conſulibus, 
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anno ipſo antequam natus e Engi; tal 
Romam conditam autem quar's deins 9 
quingenteſima, Cic. Brut. 8. $cy, 14 
Livianas fabula:, the plays of 
Liu, Cie. Dr 18. Livian; nb, 
Cic. Leg. 2, 15. Carmina Livi, tr 
Livii, the poems of Livius, IIa. E. 
2, 1, 69. 
T7 itus LIVIUS, born at Padua {p (P 
tavinus) a. u. 695, Huſeb. Chron, whe 
wrote the Roman hitkory ſom the 
foundation of the city to the Jer 744 
in 140 or 142 books; of which oy 
thirty-five remain; z the ten firl, | 
from the beginning of the twertr.f; 
to the end of the forty- fifth. in th 
oideit editions of Livy there are oily 
twenty-nine books, and theſe not a. 
tire. The reſt were diſcovered an 
the invention of 2 g, at Ciilerent 
t mes, (4 "id. Fabrice Bil 22 . 5 A. d 
Some ot them ng how: 
ill i: aperte: t. The loſs of the 5. 
of no ancient author is more rected 
than that of the writings 95 ivy, 
Quintilian calls Livy 5 15 mira? fi 
cundiiae, 8, ly 3. in concionilut, it 
quam enarrari pute, eloquens, 19, | 
101. and compares him to Had 
ib. He fays, that Ys by his agre 
able copiouſneſs, (/afea wer! at ), ha 
equalied the admirable concile; 
Salluſt, 15. 327 & 101. Aſinius Poll 
however, thought that there wi 
Livy's Kyle a certain provincial umpr 
pricty, which, from his birtl-pat 
Pollio called Pas avixiTas, Id. 1, 
56. et 8, 1, 3. Though Livy Wi 
treated wah marks of great —_ 
Auguſtus, yet he extolled Pomp!) 
highly, that Auguſtus uſed to call 
a Pompeian ; he alſo beftowed delcnd 
praiſes on 38 and Caſſius, tech 
mies of Auguſtus; which howeve ' 
not interrupt their friendſhip, “ 7.0 
3, 34.——-Lavy is luppoled to l 
been appointed by Auguiius tur 
Claudius Cacſar, afterwards emperd 
becauſe Suctonius fays that Chah 
when a young man, attempted bm 
hiltory by the exhortation of L 
Cl. 41. Livy died at Padua, 2 
771, in the fourth ycar of Th 
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rich. He left a ſon, to whom he 
te a letter on the ſubject of rhe- 
ric; in which he adviſed him to read 
iely Demoſthenes and Cicero; next, 
uch authors as moſt reſembled Demoſt- 
nes and Cicero, Oui. 2, 5, 10. ef 
0, 1, 39. This letter is ſuppoſed to 
de alluded to, Id. 8, 2, 18.—— Such 
„s the fame of Livy during his lite- 
me, that an inhabitant of Cadiz (Ga- 
anus) is ſaid to have travelled to 
dome on purpoſe to ſee him; and as 
don as he had ſatisfied his curioſity he 
turned home again, Plin. Lp. 2, 3, 8. 
iy has been accuſed of {upertiitious 
redulity, and, not without reaſon, of 
partiality to his countrymen, 

M. LIVIUS Druſus, a tribune a. 
62, who publiſhed ſeveral laws, (Leger 
LIE, R. A. 208.) Vid. Dausvus. 
LIVIA Drufilla, the daughter of 
Lirius Druſus, who being proſcribed 
iter the battle of Philippi, as one of 
he friends of Brutus, ſlew himſelf, 
Jin. 48, 44. P. 383. Paterculus calls 
lim Druſus Claudianus, 2, 94. Livia 
vas firſt married to Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, by whom ſhe had Drutus, and 
iberius, afterwards emperor. Auguſ- 
us having fallen in love with her, 
peed Nero to reſign her to him; aud 
Iworced his own wife Scribonia, in 
der to marry Livia, whom he brought 
ome to his houſe, While big with 
bild. Within three months after, the 
pore Druſus, Dio, 16. 3 Suet. CI. 1. Li- 
a had no children to Auguſtus, but 
dy her influence over that emperor, 
revatled on him to appoint her fon 
Tiberius his ſucceſſor, in preference 
0 his own grandchildren, 7 ac. Au. 
ci 1 3. et 5, 1. Suel. Hu. 02, 03, 
T. 1—22. Livia is ſaid to have 
ſitigated the cruelty of Auguſtus to 
$ enemies, by her advice, which Dio 
Ictails at great length, 55, 14,—22. 
—dne was ſuſpected of having 
Ktened the death of Auguſtus by 
lon, ih. 22. et 56, 30.; 7 ac. Ann. 
5. Plin. 7, 45. for the ſake of her 
In Tiberius, who proved ungrateful 


ler — By the will of Auguſtus, 
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Livia was adopted into the Julian fa. 
mily, with the title of AvuGusTa, 
Tac. Ann. 1, 8. ; Suet. Aug. 102.3; Add. 
Plin. 15, 30. by which name after 
this ſhe was called, Tac. Ann. 1, 13. 
14, 33, &c.; Suet. Cal. 10, 15, &c. 
Or Julia Augusta, Tac. Ann. 3 64. 
et 5. 1. Divine honours were de— 
creed to her by her grandſon, the em- 
peror Claudius, Suct. Claud. 11. which 
Ovid by way of flattery had predicted, 
Sic Auguſta novum Julia (al. Livia) nu- 
men erit, Faſt. ly, 5 36. The ſenate 
propoſed this after her death, but Ti- 
berius hindered it, Tac. Ann. 5, 2. 
Suetonius ſeems to ſay, that the name 
of Auguſta was refuſed by Livia, Matri 
cogromen Auguſiae (ic. decernendum 
curavit Claudius) ab avid recuſatum, 
Suct. Cl. 11. But this by the beſt 
coramentators is referred to his grand- 
mother Antonia; for Suctonius him— 
telt mentions the order of Auguſtus in 
his will, that Livia ſhould bear the 
name of AvGvusTa, Suet. Aug. 102. 
LIVIAk porticus, Suet. Aug. 29. 
or as an adj. Livia porticus, Ovid. Faſt. 
6, 639. a portico which Auguſtus 
built on the ground where the houſe 
of Vedius Polito, which he deſtroyed, 
had itood, and called after the name of 
Lavia, - Dio, $4; P. 537. L1vias 
NUM des, a kind of copper or brafs, 
found in Gaul, named from Livia, Plin. 
34 2. 

LucvsT:, a woman ſkilled in poi- 
ſoning, and a great favourite with Nero, 
Tac. Ann. 12, 66. et 13, 15-3 Juve- 
nal: 1, 71. 

LOLLIUS, the name cf a Roman 
family; ſeveral perſons of which are 
often mentioned by Cicero, Alt. 2, 2. 
et 12, 21. ; err. 3, 25.3 and by other 
claſſic author. 

M. LOLLIUS, conſul with Lepi— 
dus, a. u. 733, when Horace was for- 
tv-tour years of age, as he himſelf in- 
forms us, Eh. 1, 20, 26. Lollius was 
tirſt made conful alone, the other place 
being reſerved for Avguiius, who was 
ablent 3 but he not chuſing to accept 
it, Lepidus was elected, Dio, 54, 6. 
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To Lolkus Horace inſcribes Od. 4, 
9. Ep. 1, 2, & 18. Lollius, when 
praefet of Gaul, being ſuddenly at- 
tacked by a body of Germans, loft part 
of his army, Dio, 54, 20. This Taci- 
tus calls Lolhane clades, Ann. 1, 10. 
So Suetonius ; who favs it was atrend- 
ed with more infamy than loſs, (na- 
joris infamiae quam detrimenti), Rug. 23. 
About twenty vears after this, Lol- 
lius being appointed a kind of director 
(quaſi moderator) to Cains, the grand- 
fon of Auguſtus, while governor of 
Syria, ſhowed himſelf very unworthy 
of the praiſes be ſtowed on him by Ho- 
race. For by the information of the 
Parthian king, he was found to have 
entertained traitorous deligns againſt 
bis country. He died a few days af— 
ter, whether by a natural or voluatary 
death 1s uncertain, a. v. 75%, Paterc. 2, 
102. Pliny ſays, he took poiſon, , 
35 f. 54. This happened ſeveral years 
after the death of Horace; and we 
need not be ſurpriſed at Horace being 
deceived with reſpect to the character 
of Lollins, when he impoſed even up- 
on Auguſtus. He was, as Pitercu- 
Jus informs us, Homo in omnia pecunia? 
quam red fliciendi cufidiur, inter rm. 
mam vitiurum dliſimulutiunem, vνι 
mus, Paterc. 2, 97. 

LolLix Faullina, the daughter of 
M. Lollius, Tac. Ann. 12, 1. the ſon of 
M. Lollius laſt mentioned, Pin. 9, 35 
f. 57. remarkable for her beauty; war- 
ned ſirit to C. Memmius Re grins, Tuc. 
Ann. 12, 22. and forcibly taken from 
kim by Caligula, who ſoon after di- 
vorced her, Suet. Cal. 25. After the 
Ceath of Meftalina, the was propoſcd us 
wile to the emperor Claudius, 7 ac. Arn, 
12, t. 3 Suet. Cl. 26. which excited the 
hatred of Agrippina, whom Claudius 
married. This proved the cauſe of 
the death of Lollia, Tac. Ann. 12, 22. 
Piiny gives a curious deſcription of 
the ſplendor of Lollia's dreſs, 9, 35 f. 
37. 

I,oxGIMANUS, zi, a ſirname given 
to Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, from 
the uncommon length of lus bands, (G. 
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LoxcTxrs, a firname of the Caſt 
Cic. Planc. 24. J 2. A friend of A. 
tonius the orator, very {killed in jar 
prudence, hiſtory, and antiquities, 4 
Or. 1, 60. 1 3. The lecretary q 
Zenobia queen of Palmyra. author 9 
an excellent treatiſe on the ſubline 
put to death by the emperor Aurel, 
when he took Palmyra, (E. 245. 

Caſtus Loxcinus, the husband g 
the grand- daughter af Tiberius, (irs 
gener), Tac. Ann. 6, 45. 

Ti. 1 ox6vus, the colleague of Þ, 
Scipio Africanus, in his fecond conte 
late, a. u. 5 59, when the ſeats of th 
ſenators at the ſpectacles were fir { 
parated from thoſe of the people, C 
Corn. 1. 

Loris, dis, a nymph, who, firing 
from the violent attempts of Fraps 5 
laid to have been changed jnto a U 

called lotus, Ovid. Met. 9, 347. 

Loa, a goddeſs, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with Rhea or Ops, Liv. $, 1.2 
45, 33 

MM. Annaeus LUCANUS, the ſo 
of Annacus Mella, Tac. Ann. 16, 17, 
a celebrated poet, author of the Put 
sia, a poem, which contains an ze. 
count of the civil wars betwern Cache 
and Pumpey, Lucan, having euteret 
into A compi dey againſt Nero, Ta, 
Aun. 15, 49. was put to death, :. 
Is veins were cut, and he dic“ 


(died WI 
The daunt ed courage, re e or ſoreve 
{cs of the Pharlalia, T.ncan. , Nc 
Tac. it, But when he was rt ape 
ended, and threatened wack t eint 0h 
to the rack, temnted by 
pardo 5 he had tt iC wenk ef go 
lis own mother Attilla ainon's 4 
pn ators, Tac. Ann. 15, 50. Vac 
expoles this timidity of 1.ucan, ! 
others of the {ame rank, 59 CU 
Ing it with the noble conkancy et! 
pichäris, a freed woman, wem! 
tortures could force to þ .viy fa 
complices, t5, 57. Lucan was bowl 
Cordüba in Spain, which was a. 0 ti 
birth place n two Senecas; witend 
Martial ſays, Dusſgue nic 
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62, J.; and therefore thinks that 
ever Bactis, which runs paſt Cor- 
ha, ſhould be mixed with the foun- 
u Caſtalia, or be ranked with it a- 
ong the ſtreams facres to the Muſes, 
. 7, 21, 4 Martial kept the birth 
py of Lucan, \ whom he eftecmed any 
xt Latin epic poet to Virgil, ib. 
and declares, that Nero was to be 
re execrated for the death of no one 
Hague inv ifior umbra) than for that 
Lucan, ib. 20, 3. 
LUCCEIUS, the name of a Ro- 
an gens. 
= LUCCEFIUS, the intimate friend 
Pompey, Cic. At. 9, 1. Fam. 13, 
„ & 42.3 Carſ. B. Civ. 3, 18. who 
rote the hiſtory of the Marlic war, 
ad of the civil war between Marius 
d Sylla. Cicero fo much admired 
e abilities of Lucceias as an hiſtori— 
, that he requeſed of him to write 
ge hiſtory of his conſulſhip, Cic. Fam. 
12. Lucceius joined Pompey in the 
ml war, Caeſ. B. C. 3, 18. but was 
wrdoned by Caeſar. Nothing of Luc- 
ius remains, but a confolatory letter 
hich he ſent to Cicero upon the death 
his daughter Julia, Cic. Lam. 5, 14. 
Several others of this name are men- 
pncd by Cicero, Fam. 12, 25, & 30. 
err, 5, 64. Flacc. 33. All. 5, 21. 
LUCIANUS, a Greek author of 
reat wit and learning, born of poor 
tuts at San ſata, a 8 ty of Syria, in 
e time of Trejan. He was tirit bred 
be a ſtatuary under lit uncle; then 
applied to the ſtudy of rhetoric, and 
ter chat of philoſophy. At laſt he 
& appointed procurator of Egypt, 
Vid. A. 166. ) by Marcus Aurclius, 
e emperor, He died of the gout at 
cage of ninety.— Ihe enemies of 
ucian labricated a ftory, that he was 
m in pieces by dogs. — The writings 
Lucian are ſtill extant. 
TY. Lecirum, -eri, m. the name of the 
orming ar, or of the planet Venus 
en it appears in the morning, Virg. 
. 2, 801. 8, 589. G. 3, 60. 
LU CiLLIUS, a poet burn at Au- 
ca, a city of Lotions ; whence he 
aud Magnus Auruncae alumnus, Ju- 
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venal. 1, 20. the firſt author of ſatite, 
at Rome, (in ſalira primus magnam lau- 
d:m adeptus ęſt), Quinctil. IO, 1, 93.— 
Cum of! Jucilius auſus Primus in 12 04 
peris compunere morem, Hor. Sat. 2, 1, 


62. or as Pliny exprefles it, qui primus 


coudidit flilt naſl m, Praef. who ſharply 
reproved the vicious morals of the time, 
(Sale multo urbem defricuit), Hor. Sat. 
I, 10, 3. Primores populi arripuit popu- 
lumque trilutim, ib. 2, 1, 69. * 
. urbem, Perl. 1. 114. Add. 

venal. 1, 165.; Cic. Fam. 12, 16. fo. 
race praiſes Lucilius for his wit, but 
blames him for his haſty and inaccurate 


compoſition, Fat. Is 45 6, &c. et FTI 1 


1. unjuſtly in the opinion of QuinQt- 
lian, 10, 1, 94. Lucilins effe laboras, 
you attempt to write ſatires, Martial. 
12, 96, 7. Lucihus was contempora- 
ry with Scipio Afiicanus the younger, 
and Lachus, with both of whom he lived 
on the moſt intimate footing, 16. 2, 1, 73. 
He uſed to ſay, that he wrote neither 
for the very learned, nor for the very 
unlearned, Cir. Or. 2, 6. Cicero, in the 
character of Craſſus, repreſents Lucili- 
us as a man of learning, and of great 
politencſs, ( dofus et perurbants) ; and 
mentions a frequent obſervation af his 
vith approbation, © that no one ought 
to be accounted an orator who is not. 
accompliſhed in all the liberal arts,“ 
(qui non fit omnibus tis artibus, quae ſunt 
libero dignae, perpulitus), Cic. Or. 1, 16. 
Nothing of the works of Lucilius re— 
mains but ſcattered fragments. Lu- 
CILIANO charadtere lilelli, books writ- 
ten in the manner of Lucilius, Vr. 
R. R. 3, 2, 17. Sine valla, v. valo (al. 
fine jale v. file) Luciliano, without uſing 
a ſatirical ſtile, or ſpeaking ſatirically, 
Cic. Att. 16, 11. 
L. Lucilius Ballus, the praecep- 
tor of Serv. Sulpicius, Cic. Brut. 42. 
Lvcitivs Baſſus, commander of the 
Roman fleet under Vitellius, Tac. Hiſt. 
2, 100, who betrayed it to Velpalian, 
76. 101. — J 2. A contemptible poet, 
Cic. Alt. I2, 3 3 
Sext, LuCJiLius, a military tribune 


in the army of Bibulus, Cic. Att. 5, 
26. 
Ff Lo- 
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Lvcitivs, the commander of Do- 
labella's fleet in Aſia after the death 
of Caeſar, Cic. Fam. 12, 13. Appian 
calls him L. Figulus, on which account 
Manutius thinks Lucilius is here put for 
the praenomen Lucius; but Victorius 
imagines, that Figulus was the cogno- 
men of Lucilius. | 

Lucina, a name of Juno, when in- 
voked by women in child-birth. Tu 
Lucina dolentibus Juno difla puerperis, 
Catull. 32, 13. thus Juno Lucina, fer 
opem, Ter. And. 3, 1, 15. Juno Luci- 
na, tuam fidem, 1c. impliro, Plaut. Aul. 
4, 7, 11. fo named, either from her 
bringing the foetus to light, (in lucem), 
or from a grove, (a luce), on the Eſ- 
quiline hill at Rome, ſacred to Juno, 
Plin. 16, 44 \.85. ; Ovid. Faſt. 2, 449, 
& 45l.——Actas Lucinam pati, the pro- 
per age for bearing young, Ving. G. 3, 
60. Altera tum prinios Lucinae experta 
labores, i. e. having brought forth her 
firſt child, 16. 4, 340. The name of 
Lucina is alſo given to Diana, Hor. 
Carm. Sazc. 15. So Tu modo naſcenti 
puero—Caſta fave Lucina: tuus (ſc. fra- 
ter) jam regnat Apollo, Virg. Aen. 4, 
I0.—Cum Luna a lucendo nominata ſu ; 
eadem eſt enim Lucixa, Cic. N. D. 2, 
27. | 

Lucius, a praenomen of the Romans, 
( Lucii, qui oriente luce vel prima luce naſ- 
cuntur, Feſtus; et Varr. L. L. 5, 2, et 
8, 38,—Lucieor, -oris: Aliter apud 
antiquas, ſinguli Marcipores, Lucipores- 
ve daminorum gentiles, oemnem victum in 
promiſcuo habebant, the ancients had 
not ſo great a number of ſlaves; each 
had one, who was called after his own 
name; thus, the boy or ſervant of Mar- 
cus or Lucius, as if of the ſame gens, 
and they ate promiſcuoully at the fame 
board with their maſter, Plin. 33, 1 f. 
6 


LUCRETIUS, the name of a Ro- 
man gens. 

LUCRETIA, the daughter of Spu- 
rius Lucretius Tyicipilinus, and the wife 
of Tarquinius Collatinus, who having 
been baſcly violated by Sex. Parquini— 
us, the on of king Tarquinius Super— 
bus, ſlew herſelf; which occaſioned the 
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abolition of regal government at Rome, 
Cic. Fin. 2, 20. Leg. 2, 4.; Liu. 
57, Kc. (6. H. 205.) Bruty libertat 
debemus, Lucretiae Brutum, Senec. 2 
Marciam, c. 16. 22 vidlebarit, fater, 
Lucretia nobis, as chaſte as Lucreti 
Martial. 1, 91, 5.; Add. 11, 105, 21, 
T. LUCRETTIUS Carus, a Romy 
poet, born at Rome a. u. 659; wh; 
having ſtudied at Athens, imbibed de 
doctrines of Epicurus, which he ha 
explained and endeavoured to eitabli, 
in an elegant poem of ſix books, e. 
titled De Rerum natura, and dedicated 
to his friend Memmius, Ler. 1, 2, 
&c. Of the poems of Lucretius Oi 
lays, Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt periturg 
Lucrẽti, Exitio terris cum dabit una (in. 
Amor. 1, 15, 23. Cicero comming 
them, but not in ſuch high terms, Ia 
cretu poemata, ut ſcribis, ita ſunt ; nn 
mullis luminibus ingenii, multae tamen ar 
tis, ad. Q. Fr. 2, 11. Quinctilian join 
Lucretius with Macer, who wrote 1 
poem concerning herbs, which is not 
Iſt : Macer et Lucreuus legendi quid 
(ſc. oratori); ſed non ut phraſin, id 9, 
corpus eloquentiae faciant + elegantes qui: 
gue in ſua materia, fed alter (ſe. Mace) 
humilis, aller ( Lucretins) , 16 
I's $7. ; Add. Id. 1, 4, 4. & 3, hb 
et 8, 6, 45. et 12, 11, 27. Lucraw 
died in the 43d year of his age, on tat 
ſame day, as it is ſaid, on which Vit 
gil was born. Euſcbius velates, that lle 
put an end to his days in a fit of de 
rium, occaſioned by a love-potion, g. 
ven him by his wife or miltreſs, Luci 
But with regard to the time or mann 
of his death, we are uncertain. 
LucTtarivs, (al. Lulalius), ti 
name of a Roman gens 5 the molt 
markable branch or iamily of which i 
that of the Calli, (q. v.) | 
LUCULLUS, a ſirname of the 
cinii, 
I. Licinins LUCULLUS, a 0. 
brated Roman general, who carried * 
war for ſeveral years againſt Min 
dates, remarkable for his wealth \\ 
magnificence, Plutarch. in vita 9% 
Cic. Leg. 3, 13. Off 1, 39. He wi 


ſome hiſtorical books in Grcck, 7 
FUL 


LUC 
At. 1, 19. concerning the Marſic war, 
Plutarch. Cicero has left a fine eulo- 
am on this great man, in the 1(t 
chapter of the 4th book of his Acade- 
mical Queſtions, which 13 commonly en- 
Hed LucuLLUs—LUcCULLEUM mar- 
7, a kind of marble, ſo called becauſe 
Lucullus was very much delighted with 
it, Plin. 36, Gl. 8. Villa Luculli, the 
Aa of Lucullus near Miſenum, which 
afterwards became the property of the 
mperors, where Tiberius died, Tac. 
ſun. 6, 50. Horli Luculli, Tac. Anu. 
11, 1. vel Luculliani, adj. the gardens 
Lucullus, where Mcilalina was kill- 
d by Narciſſus, the freed man of Clau- 

lus, c. Ann. II, 32 & 37. 

Loeb uo, -ons, the name of Tar. 
uiains Priſcus, the fifth king of Rome, 
fore he came to that city, Liv. 1, 34. 
6. 199.). Lucimo, in the Tulcan 
guage, denoted a king, prince, or 
hief, Serv. ad V irg. Aen. 2, 278. et 8, 
bs, & 475. & 10, 202. | 

LUNA, the moon, the daughter of 

yperion and Thia, Apollodor. 1, 2, 2. 
Ir Acthra, Hygin. Prazf. ſuppoſed by 
ome to be the ſame with Diana, (v. 

37).). There was a temple of Lu- 

a at Rome, on mount Aventine, Liv. 

D, 2. 

Lue:Rci, the prieſts of Pan, Cic. 

bil. 2, 34. whence Lu ERCALIA, 

wn, the feſtival of Pan, celebrated in 

eruary, ib. 33. (A. 335.) 

| LUPERCUS, a miſer, to whom Mar- 

a inſcribes an epigram, 11, 118. 

Luvs, a ſirname of the Rutilii. 

b. Rutiliu Lys; conſul a. u. 663, 

rerely laſhed in the ſatires of Luci— 

| ls, Cic. N. D. 1, 23.; lor. Sat. 2, 
A 68. g 
F. Lupus, a tribune, Cic. Fam. 1, 
alterwards practor, Id. Att. 8, 12. 
5 9, I, 
Luevs, the author of a poem con- 
ng the return of Menelaus and 
den to Sparta after the T rojan war, 
"udor Tantalidae reducis 7 yndaridof- 
), Ovid. Pont. 4, 16, 26. 

VRCO, a firname of the Aufid:;. 
1 Loxco, a tribune, and an inti— 
ie ſtiend of Cicero's, Cir. Flac. 4. 
. 1 
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Att. 1, 16. This is ſuppoſed to be the 
M. Aufidius Lurco who is ſaid to have 
firſt invented the method of feeding 
peacocks, by which he made a great 


fortune, Yarr. R. R. 3, 6, 1.; Plin. 


10, 20. 

Lvaxus, a name of Bacchus, (of 
a ſimilar import in Greek to Liver in 
Latin), Virg. Aen. 4, 58. Ted Ly- 
aei, the ten ple of Bacchus, Murtial. 
1, 71, 9.—put for wine; thus, Tem- 


pora uda J. geo, Hor. Od. 1, 7 22. 


So Joccſo J. yaes arcanum retegere, ib. 3, 
21, 14. Dulei I. yaeo curum ſolvere, 
Id. Epod. 9, 38. Inhabilis uva Lyateo, 
grapes unfit for making wine, Martial. 
11, 22. Tarraco Campana tantum ceſſu- 
ra Lyaeo, which will yield only to the 
Campanian wine, i. e. which produces 
as good wine as any part in Italy, ex- 
cept Campania, Id. 11, 118. Annoſus 
Lyaeus, old wine, Tibull. 3z, 2, 1. Lar- 
gi flunina Lyaei, great abundance of 
wine, Stat. Silv. 1, 6, 95. And by a 
bold trope, Pub ſcens [,yaeus, the vine 
grape growing ripe, /. 2, 2, 100.— 
Latex [,yacus, adj. wine, Lirg. Aen. 1, 
686. 

Lyc«Bas, ge, a Tuſcan, one of 
the mariners who carried off Bacchus 
from Chia, and refuling to land him 
in Naxos, according to promiſe, were, 
by that god, changed into Co phins, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 624. &c. q 2. An 
Aſlyrian, lain by Perſevs, (al. Lycä- 
bus), ib. 5, 60. q 3. One of the 
Lapichae, who fled from the battle 
which was fought at the marriage of 
Pirithous, ib. 12, 302. 

LyCAmBts, i, v. ade, a Theban, 
who promiſed his daughter Neobũlè ia 
marriage to the poet Archilochus, but, 
violating his engagement, gave her to 
another of greater wealth who aſked 
her. Whereupon Archilochus wrote ſo 
bitter a ſatire againſt them, that thro? 
deſpair both the father and daughter 
are {aid to have hanged themſelves, A. 
riſlote!. Rhet. lib. 3. 3 hence, Qualis Lys 
cambae fpretus inſid gener, i. & Archi- 
lochus, Horat. Epod. 6, 13. Parts 
ego primus tumbos Oftend: Latio, numeros 
animoſque ſecutus Archilochi, non res et 
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agentia verba Lycamben, not the matter 
and expreſſions that forced Lycambes 
to hang himſelf, Hor. Ep. 1, 19, 23. 
Nec ſocerum quaerit, quem verſibus oblinat 
atris, Nec ſponſae laqueum famoſo carmine 
nefit, tb. 30.—Tinta Lycambeo fſanguine 
tela, i. e. bitter invectives, ſuch as thoſe 
of Archilochus againſt Lycambes, O- 
wid. in Ibin, 53. Quid prodefl, cupiant 
cum quidam neftra wvidert, Sigua Lycam- 
beo ſanguine tela madent, What does it 
avail, if any anonymous poets defire 
their ſatirical verſes to paſs for mine, 
(when no one will believe it, who 
knows I never write verſes of that 
kind), Martial. 7. 11, 5. 

Lycion, nis, the fon of Pelaſgus 
and the nymph Melibaca or Cyllene, a 
king of Arcadia, Apollodor. 3, 8, 1. 
turned into a wolf by Jupiter, becauſe 
Lycaon, to try the divinity of Jupiter, 
when his gueſt, had ſet before him the 
fleſh of a human body, Ovid. Let. 1, 
165. &. (G. 417.) hence Man ſae Ly 
caomae faeda miniſteriu, the ſhocking 
feaſt of Lycaon's table, .. Notus fig. 
tate Lycaon, ib. 198. Lyci0xis, 
idlis, voc. {,ycain, Caliſto the davgh- 
ter of Lycaon, Guide Taf. 2, 17 2. chan- 
ged by Juno into a bear; and atter- 
wards by Jupiter converted into the 
conitci|ition called the B AR, Lvca- 
ONIA ARCT Os, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 732. near 
the north pole; hence Axis Lycooriins, 
the north pole, Ovid, Trift, 3, 2, 2. 

Lycaoxn, a ſkilful Cretan artiſt, 
Firg. Aen. q, 304. 

LyC s, ae, an Italian, cut out of 
his mother when dead, ſlain by Aeneas, 
Virg. Hen. Io, 315. 

Lychas. Vid. Lichas. 

Lyclpas, de, the name of a cen- 
taur, Quid. Met. 12, 310, C2. A 
. ſhepberd, Pirg. Zc/, 7, 67——Q 3. A 
beautiful boy, Hor. (Cd. 1, 4, 19. 

Lycisca, the name of a bitch, (de- 
noting either begotten by a wolf, or 
like a wolf), Ovid. Mel, 3, 220.3 Virg. 
£cl. 3, 18. 

Lyciscvs, the name of a youth, 
Hor. Ep:d. 11, 36. 

Lyco, -6nis, a Peripatetic philoſo- 
Pher, the ſucceſſor of Strato, Cir, 7 uſe. 
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3, 32. called alſo Glyco, on account qt 
the ſweetneſs of his diſcourſe, 7 
Laert. 5, 65. 

LycomEDEs, it, king of the ifand 
Scyros, to whom Thetis committed 
her ſon Achilles to be concealed nyt 
a female dreſs among that king's daugh. 
ters, that he might not go to the wy 
againſt Troy, (G. 446.). Cicero {zz 
that Neoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, 
would never have taken Troy, if he 
had liſtened to Lycomedes, with whom 
he was educated, who, with many ter, 
wiſhed to hinder his departure, {this 
confounding part of the flory of A. 
chiles with that of Pyrrhus his ſon) 
Amic. 20. 

Lycor ngo, nit, a poct bor 
at Chalcis in Fuboea, ( Chalcidenſ), 
who flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. He wrote ſeveral tn. 
gedies, whence he is called cothurnatr 
Ovid. in Ibin, 533. He wrote allo aq 
ohſcure poem called Aiexandra or (i 
ſandra, ſtill extant; whence he is a 
led ales, vel tenebroſus 5 thus, T rneraf 
gue {.yrophronis atri, Stat. Sil. 5, 3 


. 
” 2 
157. 


'open, 
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He is ſaid to have been kill 
b a poiſoned arrow ſhot at him by a 
adveriary, Coil. i. 

Lycorts, -idis, the miſtreſs of C 
Cornelius Gallus, the friend of Virgil 
Virg. Ect, 10. often celebrated by C 
lus in his verſes, which are now lol 
Ovid. Am. 1, 15, 30. Art. Au. 3,53 
Triſt. 2, 445, whence Martial Jay 
Ingenium Galli pulchra Lyceorts erat, 1 
inſpired Gallus, 8, 73. 5. She i 
by Servius to hie been the lame wi 
Cytheris, the freed woman of \ ou 
nius, and therefore alſo called Vow! 
nia, the miſtreſs of Antony. But t6 
ſeems very doubttul. 2. A beavt 
ful woman, often celebrated by 541 

LYCURGUS, the famous lawg! 
of Lacedacmon, (G. 461.) —4 *; 
king of Thrace, Yirg. Aen. 3, 1+ 
ſon of Dryas, Apoliodor. 3, 5, l. 
by Bacchus for violating 5 
rites, Ovid, Met. 4, 20. ; Lili. = 
19, 16. Apoliodorus ſays, tat 
curgus, being ſeized with mache, 


ar is 
the wrath of Bacchus, fiev 


Dryas, then cut off his own limbs with 
a ſcythe, and at la't was torn to pieces 
by his own horſes, th, U3. A king 
of Nemaea, Stat. T heb. 5, 39.3 Apollo- 
thr. 3, 6, 4.— 14. An Athenian o- 
ator in the time of Aclchines, remark- 
able for his probity and ſtrictneſs; a 
rehement proſecutor of the wicked and 
prolligate, ( accuſutor vehemens), . ic. ad 
Brut. 9, & 34. Being entruited with 
the police of the city, he treed it from 
thieves and robbers, Plutarch. in wita 
ju, Hence Nene LivcurGrl a 
rinciþio fuiſſemus, would have been as 
reid and inflexible as Lycurgus againſt 
(lodius and bis aſſociates, Cic. All. 1, 
13 

Lycus, a Trojan, a companion of 
Aeucas, drowned iu a ſtorm, Firg. Aen. 
I, 222. q 2. Another, who, ha- 
ing eſcaped with Helenor from a tur- 
ret, which, being in flames, fell from 
the rampart, was {lain by Turnus, 7. 
9, 556. Ke. Fid. HELEXOR. 

Lrcervs, a king of "Thebes, ſlain by 
Zethus and Amplion, the ſons of Au- 
tiope, on account of his unjult treat- 
ment of their mother, Af allador. 3, 3. 
5 But Hyginus ſays, that Mercury 
ordered them not to kill Lycus, aud 
commanded Lycus to religu the hing— 
dom to Amphion, 2. 8 fo Yd. A 
TIOPE, 

Lror, es, the wife or miffrcis of 
tie poet Callimachus, Ovid. 7rift. 1, 
5 I, 

LyD1a, Horace's miſtreſe, whom he 
often celebrates, Cd. 1, 8. 3, 9. &c. 

Lrpus, the ſon of Atys, tiom whom 
the countiy of Lydia was named, which 
formerly was called MoE0Xi >, /{crodul, 
7 74 3 Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 8, 479. 

Lyxckus, one of the fifty ſons of 
Aegyptus, the only one ſaved by his 
vic Hypermneſtra, (G. 392. ). 
(2. The fon of Aphärcus king of Meſ- 
lenia, of ſuch) quickneſs of light that 
be was ſuppoſed to ſee under ground, 
15 5 he l | ences Qui 5 of fam 2 Fe, 5 

quick-ighted, (ic. Fam, q. 2. Non 
Paſs cue quantum contendere “ yucce, 
u two ſyllables), you cannot ſee as 
lar as Lynceus, Hor. Ib. „ „ 7 Ne 
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corporis optima IJiynct is Coniemp lere oculit, 
with Lyncean eyes, i. c. as quick ſight- 
ed as thoſe of Lynceus, 1d. Sat. 1, 2, 
go. Add. Plin. 2, 17.; Val. Flace. 1, 
462.; SCenec. Med. 228. —I[.ynceus was 
ſlain by Caltor, (G. 412.) Accord- 
ing to Ovid, Caſtor was ſtain by him; 
hence Pedtora trajectus Lynceo Caſtor ab 
ene, Faſt. 5, 709. 

Lyscipts, ae, a patronymic noun, 
the fon of Lynceus ; or rather a pro— 
per name, Ovid. Met. 4, 768. 5, 99, & 
185. 

Lyxcus, a king of Scythia, who 
hoſpitably entertamed Triptolemus, 
ſent by Ceres through the world to 
teach men the ule of corn, and wiſhing 
to take the glory of the invention to 
himſelf, atterwpted to kill his gueſt 
while aflcep 3 but Ceres changed him 
in the very act into a lynx, (conantem 
lynca fecit), Ovid. Met. 5, 650,—660.3 
Serv. in Virg. 1, 323. 

Lyra, the name of a conſtellation, 
Varr. R. R. 2, 5.; Col. 10, 79.; Ovid. 
fat. 251 75. 

Ly$AaxDiR, -i, a ccichrated gene- 
ral of the Lacedzemomans, who having 
defeated the Athens at Acgos Pota- 
mos, took Athens, and ſet over it 
thirty men cahed T'yrints, from the 
cruc] uſe they made or ttt power, 
Nep. 6, 1. et 8, 1. (G. 467.) 

LYSIAS, ae, an Atheman orator, 
Cic. Brut. 16. the firſt who maintained 
that there is an art in ſpeaking, (9% 
artem dicendi), ib. 12. He left a great 
many orations, 15. 16. of which only 
a few remain, He wrote an oration 
tor Socrates to uſe ar his trial, which 
that philoſopher praited, but declined 
uling it, Cic. Or. 1, 54. 

LysiDicus, a partiſan of Antony's, 
whom Cicero, playing on his name, 
calls the deſtroyer of all law and jut- 
tice, (gui jura omma diſſolvit), Phil. 
11.6 

LysiuAchus, one of Alexander's 
generals, aud afterwards king of Thrace, 
CEE 473) Tuſtin. 17, 2. 

Lys1yez, , one of the daughters 
of Proctus, Apollodar. 2, 2, 2. 

Lysirros, a cclebrated ſculptor, 

born 


LYS 
born at Sicyon, (Sicyonius), the only 
one whom Alexander the Great would 
allow to make a ſtatue of him, Cc. 
Fam. 5, 12. Add. Id. Brut. 86. Or. 
3, 7. 3 Heren. 4, 6. ; Horat. Ep. 2, 1, 
239, &c.; Pin. za, 7, & 8.; Stat. Sitv. 
I, 1, 866. Gloria eft Lycippo animoſa ef- 
fimgere ſig na, to make ftatues to the life, 
Propert. 3, 7, 9. Aſter the battle of 
Granicus, Alexander prevailed on Ly- 
ſippus to make ſtatues of thoſe horle- 
men who had fallen, and to place A- 
lexander's ſtatue among them, Paterc. 
1, 11. Theſe ſtatues Metellus, having 
ſubdued Macedonia, brought to Rome, 
ib. et Plin. 34, 8 . 19. 

Lys1s, i, a Pythagorẽan philoſo- 
pher, born at Tarentum, the maſter of 
Epaminondas, Cic. Or. 3, 34. CJ. 1, 
44. Nep. 15. 2. | 

LysisTRATvs, the brother of Ly- 
fippus, who firit made ſtatues of gyp- 
ſum and potters earth, Blin. 35, 12. 

YSO, dne, a native of Patrae in 
Achaia, (Patrenſis), the hoſt of Cice- 
ro, whom he ſpeaks of as a very wor- 
thy man, Cic. Fam. 13, 19.—— C 2. A 
native of Lilybacum, ( Lilybaetanus ), 
Cic. Fam. 13, 34. 

M. 

Macirevs, 27, (voc. Macareu, in 
three {yil.) the ſon of Acolus, who ſe— 
duced his own ſiſter Canice, Ovid. 
rift. 2, 384. Ep. 11. in [bin. 359, & 
$504. Amor. 2, 13, 23. When detect- 
ed, he fled to the temple of Apollo, 
which was a ſanctuary. But hearing 
of the fate of his filter, (Vid. Cn Ac), 
he flew hunſetf, Hygin. 242.— C 2. Neri- 
% MicAarevs, (in three ſyll.) a na- 
tive of Ithaca, from Neritus, a moun- 
tain in that ifland, one of the compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes, found by the Tro- 
Jans on their arrival in Italy, at the 
promontory afterwards called Cajẽta, 
and being recogniſed by Achemenides, 
whom Aencas had brought with him 
from the country of the Cyclops, they 
mutually recounted to each other their 
adventures, Ovid. Met. 14, 159,—441- 
J 3. A prieſt of Bacchus, Aclian. 
Far. Hiſt, 13, 2+ 
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diſtinguiſhed merit, Val. Max. 9, 12,7, 


- MAC 
MACER, cri, a firname of the L. 


cinii. | 

C. Licinius' Mace, an oratot, C. 
Brut. 67. condemned for extortign, 
while Cicero was praetor, Cic. A. 0 
4. Various accounts are given of th 
maaner of his death. Plutarch ſays, 
that when he heard that he was con. 
demned, he took to his hed and Gig 
immediately, in Fit. Cic. Valery 
Maximus ſays, that Macer was himſch 
in court during the trial, and perceixin 
the cauſe about to be determined z. 
gainſt him, he prevented ſentence he. 
ing pronounced, by ſtopping his breath 
with a handkerchief, and thus putting 
an end to his days; whereby his elat 
was ſaved to his ſon Licinius Cahus 
who afterwards became an orator of 


Bui Cicero ſays exprelsly, that Macer 
was actually condemned, Cic. A. 1, 
This Licimus Macer is thougtt 
to have been the Roman hillura 
ſpoken of by Cicero, Ley. 1, . an 
often mentioned by Livy, 4, 7, 10, & 
23. 7, 9. ef 10, 9, &XC. 

Aemylius MaCtk, a poet born at Ve. 
rona, (Feroncmſis), in the time of Au 
gullus, who wrote a poem cone: rug 
birds, ſerpents, and the virtues of hubs 
which Ovid tays he often, wieu old, 
uſed to read to him, Wien a yup 
man, ( Saepe ſuas volucres {:gil mit grit 
dior gevo, Juuegue necei ferpens, gur 
juvet Herba, Hacer, Ovid. T ric, 4 1% 
43. He alſo wrote concerning tk 
Trojan war atter the death of Hector 
as a ſupplement to the Iliud of Homer 
as Ovid tays in an epiftle to Macer, | Ty 
canis acterno quicquid reflabat Hymerh 
Ne careant ſumma T rica bella fy 
Ovid. Pont. 2, 10, 13. whence Ic 
called Lidcusm MaCt, ib. 4, 10, 6. 

Mactrinus. Vid. GidAx les, 

Mcuaxlpas, ae, a tyrant of L. 
cedaemon, Liv. 27, 30. et 28, 5. vdo 
had reſulved to attack the 11h 
while preparing to celebrate thc * 
pic games, but was prevented by the 


terror of Philip king of Macedon 
v. 28, 7. N 
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MACHIAON, nis, the ſon of Aeſ- 
ulapius, a phyſician in the Trojan 
car, (G. 370.) put for any phyſician ; 
bus Firma (ſc. corpora) walent per ſe 
Alumgque Machaona quaerunt, need no 
hyſician, Ovid. Pont. 3, 4, 7 hence 
MicHAONIAE artes, the arts of me- 
licine, ib. 1, 3, 5. 80 Ille Machaonid 
ix ofe ſanus, Id. Rem. Amor. 546. 
ed Machaonio coierunt vulnera ucco, 
tat. Silv. 1, 4, 114.— Virgil mentions 
achaon as the firſt, or among the fore- 
zoſt, who came out of thie Trojan horſe, 
primuſque Machaon), Virg. Aen. 2, 
6 S 

"OP nie, a perſon eſteemed by 
Atticus, Cic. Ait. 4, 12. 

MACRO, praefect of the practo- 
an guards under Tiberius, Tac. Ann. 6, 
5, & 23. whence he acquired great 
over, ib. 45. Which he employed with 
cceſs to deſtroy thoſe he hated, 75. 
9. He was the cliief inſtrument 
hom Tiberius employed to cruſh Se— 
anus, ib. 48. Towards the cloſe of tlie 
mperor's life, he tried to gain the fa- 
dur of Caligula by the baſeſt means, 
45. Tiberius perceiving it, faid to 
im reproachfully, that lie turned from 
be ſetting to the riſing ſun, (Occiden- 
mn ab e deſeri, Orientem ſprdtari,) ib. 
h, Tiberius in his laſt illueſs having 
len into a ſwoon, thole preſent 
bought that he had expired. Where— 
pon Caligula began to act as empe- 
r. But Tiberius having recovered 
mm his faint, they were all firuck 
th terror. Macro, however, relie- 
rd them by ordering the oldemperor to 
Imothered by throwing on him a heap 
 bed-clothes, il. 50. Suctonius men- 
is different accounts conce ning that 
peror's death, Til. 73. Macro ſoon 
der met with the juſt puniſhment of 
$ crimes, being flain by the order of 
lizula, Suet. Cal. 26. 

"ACROBIVS, an author in the time 
Theodoſius, who compoſed a learned 
rk called Saturnalia, in ſeven books; 
allo a commentary on the Sommum 
Pons of Cicero, in two books; which 
brks are both extant, 

licuLa, one who offered Cicero 
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the uſe of his villa in the Ager Falernus, 
Cic. Fam. 6, 19. ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame who is called Pompeius Macula, 
Macrob. Sat. 2, 2. 

MAECENAS, -atis, a Roman E- 
ques (of the gens Ciinia ; hence he is 
called Cilnius Maecenus equeſtris ordinis, 
Tac. Ann. 6, 11.) ſaid to have been 
deſcended from the ancicnt kings of 
Etruria, whence he is called Tyrrhena 
regum progenies, Hor. Od. 3, 29. and 
Tuſcus eques, Martial. 8, 56, 9. So 
Silius Italicus ſays the name of Maece- 
nas was anciently reſpectable in Etru- 
ra, and dignified with the ſceptre, 
( Maecenas, cui Maeonid (i. e. Etruria) 
venerabiie terra, Et ſceptris olim celebra- 
tum nomen Etruſcis, Sil. 10, 40. He was 
the favourite of Auguſtus, and a great 
patron of learned men. To Maecenas 
Virgil inſeribed his Georgics ; and Ho- 
race his firſt ode, his firſt ſatire, and 
firit epiſtle. Hence, Sint Maecenates, 
non deerunt, Flacce, Marones, O Flac- 
cus, let there be patrons like Maecenas, 
and there will not be wanting good 
poets like Maro, i. e. Virgil, Martial. 
8, 56, 5. Turris Maecenatiana, the 
tower of Maecenas, Suet. Ner. 58.— 
Cicero mentions a Roman knight call- 
cd C. Matctnas, Cluent. 56. 

Sp. MXAECIUS Tarpa, (al. Mecius, 
vel Meiius), a great critic of theatrical 
compoſitions; conſulted by Pompey 
concerning the ſplendid ſpectacles he ex- 
hibited in his ſecond conſulſhip, which, 
however, Cicero ſeems not to have 
been much pleaſed with; Nobis autem 
erant ea perpetienda, quae ſcilicet Sp. Miae- 
cius probaviſſct, Cic. Fam. 7, 1. He 
is ſuppotcd to have been the fame with 


that Maccius who was one, and per- 


haps the chici, ot hve perſons, whom 
Auguitus appointed to judge of the 
merit of poetical compoſitions in the 
temple of Apollo, to diſtribute prizes 
to the molt deſerving, and to deter- 
mine what plays were to be repreſcnt- 
ed on the itage ;: Hence Horace ſays, 
Haec ( ic. carmina) ego luda, Dna? nec in 
Aede fonent certantia, judice Jana, I 
amuſe myſelf in writing theſe tatires, 
which will uot be recited in the temple, 
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of Apollo to contend for the prize, be- 
fore 'Tarpa preſiding as judge, Hor. Sat. 
I, 10, 38. et ibi Scholiaſt, The writers 
of plays ſeem to have ſubmitted their 
works to the inſpection of Maecius, 
before they read them to the five judges 
in the temple of Apollo ; hence, Si 
quid tamen olim Scripſeris, in Metii dæſcen— 
dat judicis aures, Ft patris, et n:/tras, 
nonumque prematur in annum, If, how- 
ever, you ſhall hereafter write any 
thing, firll read it to the judge Metius, 
(or to Metius, who is a good judge, ) 
to your father, and to me, i. e. ſubmit 
it to our examination; and then keep 
it by you for nine years, before you 
publiſh it, Id. Art. 386. 

Mak Live. Vid. Mrrius. 

Matx ipes, um, women ſuppoſed 
to be inſpired by Bacchus, Bacchanals, 
Catull. 64, 23. fing. Matnas, Senec. 
Med. v. 382. 

MatnALvus, a fon of Lycion, Apol. 
odor. 3, 8, 1. from whom Maendlus, 
(plur. -a,) a mountain in Arcadia is 
ſaid to have been named. 

MAENIUS, the name of a Roman 
ens. 

C. MAENTUS, a conſul, who con- 

uered the Aris ini, Lavin, and YVeltterni, 
joined with the Auiates YVo!fer, Liv. 8, 
13. Part of the ſhips of the Antiates 


were brought to Rome; aud with their 


beaks the place in the forum, from 
which ſpee ches uſed to be made to the 
people, {ſugge/irm vel Tr PLUM, Liv. 
2, 56. et 3, 17.3 Cic. Pat. 10.) was 
adorned, hence called RosTaa, Liv. 
8. 14. A column was erected to Mae- 
nius for his victories, a. u. 416, Plin. 
34, 5 f. 1. This ſeems to have been 
the column called CoLunxs MANIA, 
nigh winch thieves and worthlefs flaves 
uſed to be puniſhed, Cic. Caeccil. 16. 
et ibi Aſcon. Cluent. 1 3. by the T riumviri 
Capitales ; hence Cicero, ſpeaking of 
one Aſinius, who being ſuſpected of 
murder was brought before Q. Mani- 
lius, who was then FTriumvir, adds: 
Ilie Manilius ex petulanti atque inprobo 
ſcurra in diſcordiis civitatis ad eam calum- 
nam, ad quam ſac e mullorum conviciis 
perductus erat, tum ſuffragirs populi pervene- 
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rat. i. e. he had been choſen a T rium 
by the people to judge of cauſes ng 
that pillar, to which he had been of 
brought as a criminal, Cic. Clue, 1; 
This column ſeems alſo to be the (an; 
which Maenius, (probably one of the 
deſcendants of C. Maenius, the conſul), 
when he ſold his houſe, (called Arm 
Maenium,) to the cenſors Flaceus al 
Cato, that on the ground where | 
ſtood they might build a court of f. 
tice (baſilica), reſerved to himſclf the 
right of one column, on which he 
might build a projection; whence he 
and his poſterity might view the {hens 
of gladiators, which were then exhj. 
bited in the forum, Aſcon. ibid. Heng, 
the balconies or open galleries erectel 
on the tarther or ſemicircular end d 
the circus were called Mazx1axa, Su; 
Cal. 18. 

C. Maenius was made dictator fir 

holding trials concerning conſpirators 
( quarſtronum de conjuratis exercendan 
cavfa,) Liv. , 26. 
C. Mekxivs, a praetor, appointed 
to hold inquiſitions concerning ſorcetis 
and poiſonings, (de vengficiis), Lis. 40 
35, & 43. 

L.. Maenivs, a tribune, who pro 
poled a bill to the people about 
ducing the interett of money to 0 
per cent. (de unciario fommore,) Liv., 
16. 

M. Mazrxivus, the author of an 291 
rian law, Liv. 4, 53. 

Maröxlpes, ae, a name given! 
Homer, from his being born in Lys 
anciently called Maconia, 3/artia.j 
10. ; 

Mark, a woman, metamorphot 
into a dog, Ovid. Met. 7, 302.— 
& 2. A prieſteſs of Venus, Sa. 1% 
7, 477. — 3. The dog of [car 
who, by his cries, ſhewed to Engen 
the place where the dead body of 
father lay unburied, Hygiu. 130. 1 
FriGONE. 

Mervius, a contemptible poet © 
temporary with Horace and Vi 
Hor. Ep. 10, 2.; Virg. E. 3, 90. 

MAGI, magicians, a name gien! 
wiſe and learned men among is q 


' 
ti 
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o the Romans, and dwelt at Myndus, 
ic. Verr. 1, 34. & ili Aſcon. 

Dec. Macrvs, a noble Campanian, 
emarkable for his ſirm attachment to 
he Romans in the fecond Punic war, 
iv. 23, 7, & 10. The Magii of Capua 
re mentioned by Cicero, among others, 
a family remarkable for their pomp 
nd magnificence, Cic. Null. 2, 34. Piſ ii. 

Macxks, tis, the name ot a thep- 
gerd on mount Ida, who is ſaid to have 
rt diſcovered the magnet ſtone, (call- 
d from him mag uss), by the nails of 
is ſhoes and the point of his ſtaff 
licking in it, Plin. 36, 16. But Lu- 
tins ſays the magnet is ſo named 
om its being found in the country of 
lc Magnttes, fing. Magnes ; i. e. in Mag- 
cla, a part of Jhelialy, Lucr. 6, 908. 

C2. A ſirname of Demetrius, the 
vitemporary of Cicero, and friend of 
Mticus, Cic. Att. 4, 11. et 8, 11. 
lo of Demetrius, the rhetorician, aud 

Mpamon of Cicero when a ſtudent 
Atta, Cic. Prot. 91. 

Macxes Claudius, the brother of Pi- 
„who was adopted by Galba, Tac. H. 
45. put to death by Claudius, i“. 
MAGN U S$,theGREarT, a tiraame given 
d Þ ompey; thus, Mag ui amlulatio, the 
ak or portico built by Pompey, Catull. 
„ 80 Senſit et Ipſe metum Magnus, 
& Yompeius, Lucan. 2, 598, &c. This 


co, a Carthaginian; entruſted by Han- 
nibal with the command of the army 
which beſieged Saguntum, Liv. 21, 
12. After the victory at Cannae, he 
adviſed Hannibal to march directly to 
Rome, Liv. 22, 51. & 23, 18. Vid. 
ANNIBAL, p. 18. 

IAI A, the daughter of Atlas, and 
mother of Mercury by Jupiter, (G. 
378.) who is hence called A/mae filius 
ATaiae, Hor. Od. 1, 2, 43. Natus Maid, 
Id. Sat. 2, 6, 5. Genitus Maia, Virg. 
Aen. 1, 297. Maia with her ſix ſiſters 
were changed into fo many ftars, call- 
ed PLEetADeEs, (G. 379), whence one 
of them is called Maia, Virg. G. 1, 
225. and Pas is put for Maia, Ovid. 
Vet. 1, 670. — Some derive the name 
of the month May (mens Maius) from 
Maia, Macrob. Sat. 1, 12. 

MALLEOLUS, a firname of the Pu- 


blicit. 


Cn. MartLeoLus, the quaeftor of 


Dolabella in Aſia, Cic. Ferr. 1, 15. 
His ſon was pillaged by his guardian 
Verres, 16. 36. 

MaLLEeoOLUs, one who murdered his 
mother, and on that account was ſew— 
ed into a ſack, and thrown into the 


ſea, A. ad Herenn 1, 13. This hap- 


pencd a. u. 653, and he is ſaid to have 

been the firit perſon puniſhed in this 

manner, Orof. 5, 16. ; Liv. Abit. 68. 
g Marius, 
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pans, Cic. Div. 1, 23. who uſed to aſ- name is alſo applied to Cneius, the 5 
ſemble in a temple for the ſake of me- eldeſt ſon of Pompey. ib. 9, 121, & 145. Wh 
tation and conferring together, ib. 41. Vid. Pourkius. BO 
Their bodies, when dead, are ſaid not MAGO, a frequent name among 1 20 
to have been buried, unleſs they were the Carthaginians. A brother of fl bl 
frſt torn by dogs, Id. Tuſc. 1, 45. Hannibal's, who commanded the cen 1 00 
M+iGgivs, the name of a Roman gent. tre of the Carthaginian army at the 4 AY 
p. Macivs (hib, v. Cilo, an inti- battle of Cannae, Ziv. 22. 46. and after 15075 
mate friend of M. Marcellus, whom, the victory, was ſent by his brother 1 
dowever, he murdered at Athens; and to give an account of his exploits to ae 
after perpetrating the deed, ſlew him- the ſenate, 1h, 23, 12. At lait, being | A 
ſelf, Cic. Fam. 4, 12. in a fit of inſanity, conquered in battle by the Romans, { y 
wit was ſuppoſed, for the real cauſe was he died of his wounds, 16. 30, 18.— WT 
not certainly known, Cic. Att. 13, 10. 2. An author, who wrote twenty- We 
L., Macrvs, an adherent of Marius, eight books on huſbandry, Ci. Or. f, 1 7 
after whoſe death he fled to Mithri- 58. which, after the taking of Car- Wl 
ates He was ſent by that king to thage, the Romans ordered to be tranſ- 15 
onclude an alliance with Sertorius in lated into Latin, Yarr. R. R. 1, 1.; + 
Bain, Having afterwards proved Plin. 18, 3. 1 
reacherous to Mithridates, he returned MauAR BAL, -a/rs, the fon of Himil- 70 
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MaLtrvs Glaucia, a freed man, the 
client of T. Roſcius Magnus, Cic. Roſc. 
& 7. 

Mamtrxcinus or Mamercus, a fir- 
name of the Aemilii. 

Lucius Aemilius MAMER (IN us, twice 
conſul, Liv. 8, 1, & 20. and twice dic- 
tator, Liv. 8, 16. et 9, 21. 

Mamnercvs, a very rich man, who 
having omitted to ſeek the aedileſhip, 
becauſe that office occaſioned great ex- 
pence, was on that account rejected, 
when he applied for the conſulſhip, 
Cic. Off. 2, 17. - 2. A conſul, 
the colleague of D. Brutus, Cis. Br. 


47. 

MamERTEs, ir, (al. Vimnermus), a 
Coripthian, who is ſaid to have killed 
his brother's children, that he might 
ſucceed to the crown ; but the brother 
being informed of the deed, put him to 
death in the moſt cruel manner, by mu- 
tilating his members, Ovid. in Jbin, 

49+ | 

5 3255. Mamnitivs, dictator of Tuſ— 
culum, Cic. N. D. 2, 2. and chief of 
the Latin nation; who is ſaid to have 
been deſcended from the goddeſs Clrce, 
Liv 1, 49. He fell in battle at the 
lake Regillus, while fighting againſt the 
Romans under Poſthumius the dictator, 
in order to reſtore his father-in-law Tar- 
quinius Superbus to his kingdom, Liv. 
2, 20. 

L. Mamiiivs, dictator of Tuſcu- 
Jum, who brought aſſiſtance to the Ro- 
mans, when the Capitol was ſuddenly 
ſeized by Herdonius with a body of 
ſlaves, Liv. 3, 18. and on account of 
his ſervices was preſented with the free- 
dom of the city, 16. 29. 

C. Mamitivs Limetanus, a tribune, 
who propoſed a bill to the people a- 
bout the puniſhment of thoſe who had 
taken bribes from Jugurtha, Salluft. Jug. 
40. called Mamilia rogatio, ib. et Cic. 
Brut. 33. | 

Mamitivs Mancinus, a tribune, who 
propoſed a bill to the people about 
transferring the command of the war a- 
gainit Jugurtha from Metellus to Ma- 
rius, Salluſt. Fug. 73. 

C. Manitivs Viülus, the firſt ple- 
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far; a rich luxurious man, Cic. At, », 
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beian that was created Curio Marin 
Liv. 27, 8. 

Manius Mamitivs, (al. Maui 
a lawyer and conſul a. u. 603, wha 
compoſed forms to be uſed in making 
bargains, called Leges venalium wendy. 
dorum, Cic. Or. 1, 58. vel AcTtioxy, 
n example of 
which we have, ib. 2, 3, F. —Mamilig 
and Manilius are often put the one fr 
the other. 

MAMURRA, a Roman equz;, bon 
at Formiae, pracfedtus fabrim to Cite. 


7. et 13, 52. who firſt covered all the 
walls of his houſe on the Caclian mount 
at Rome with cruſts of marble, Pj, 
36, 61.7. There is a bitter epigrm 
in Catullus, inſcribed, In Manurrmm 
et Cacſarem, 55. and a ſtill more bitter 
one againſt Mamurra himſc!f, 27. 
Urbs Mamurrarum, i. e. Formiae, hence 
the family of the Mamurrae came, Hor, 
Sat. 1, 5, 37. q 2. Manta 
vel Mamiarius, a worker in braſs in the 
time of Numa, who, at the defire of 
that king, made eleven round ſhields 
(ancilia), exactly like that ancile which 
was ſuppoſed to have fallen from bes. 
ven, that it might not be Rolen ; and 
when Numa aſked, what reward he de- 
fired for his labour, he anſwered, * to 
have his name handed down to polten- 
ty as the maker of the ſhields; and 
that the Sali thould repeat it in the end 
of their ſongs,” which was grants, 
(Inde ſacerdotes operi prom!/a vetuſlq 
Praemia perſolvunt, Hamuriumqęue vs 
cant), Ovid. Fait. 260, — 353, Kc. 
Propert. 4, 2, 61. | 

C. Hiaſtiliut MANCINU>, con 
with Lepidus, a. 617. Cic. brit. 27 
who being ſurrounded with his ar 
by the people of Numantia, was oblige 
to beg a truce, and conclude a treat 
with them, (Vid. T. Guac ch, 
being diſapproved of at Rome, he " 
with his own conſent, given up iv t 
Numantines, but they would not rcd 
him, Cic. Or. 1, 40: 3 Of: 3, 3% | 
was made a queſtion at Rome, wie! 
he returned, whether he ſhould be col 


ſidered as a Citizen or not. Cicero 1 
; 9 
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of opinion that he ought, Cic. Caecin. 
4 Or. I, 4. 

MaxDANE, er, the mother of Cy- 
rus the great, (G. 600.) 

Maxpoxius, the brother of Indibi- 
lis, prince of the M/lergetes in Spain, 
Liv. 22, 21. whoſe wife and daughters 
having fallen into the power of Scipio, 
and being honourably treated by him, 
Liv. 26, 49. Indibilis and Mandoni— 
us deſerted from the Carthaginians to 
the Romans, Liv. 27, 19. But Sci- 
pio having fallen into a dangerous diſ- 
eaſe, they revolted, Liv. 28, 24 Be- 
ing conquered in a great battle, they 
were treated with lenity, 13. 33, & 34. 
They again rebelled, but with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs, Liv. 29, 2. Indibilis fell 
in battle, and Mandonius being given 
up to the Romans by his countrymen 
to ſave themſelves, was put to death, 
. 
3 v. Mana, the mother of the 
Lakes, Farr. L. L. 8, 38. 

Manitivs, the name of a plebeian 
gens at Rome. 

C. Mavitivs, a tribune, the author 
of the Manilian law, (lex [Jamilia), 
which conferred on Pompey the charge 
of proſecuting the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, Cic. Manil. 24. 

M. Minitivs, a lawyer, Cc. Or. 
1, 48. who uſed to offer his advice free- 
ly to all the citizens who choſe to aſk 
It, ( facere omnibus civibus conſilii ſui co- 
fam), Cic. Or. 3, 33. Conſul with L. 
Cenſorinus, a. u. 604. Cic. Brut. 27. 
Acad. 4, 32. 

Maxitius vel anus, the author 
of a poem on aſtronomy, {till extant ; 
vhich is thought to have been publiſh- 
ed towards the latter end of the reign 
of Auguſtus, from his mentioning the 
(teat of Varus, and other circumſtan- 
ces. But Manilius is not mentioned b 
ay author of that period, and there- 
fore ſome ſuppoſe him to have lived as 
late as the time of Theodoſius. 

Maxivs, a Roman praenamen, (quod 
mane quis initio natus fit, ut Lucius qui 
ue), Varr. L. L. 8, 38, written M', 
to Ultinguiſh it from M. for Marcus. - 

Mavivs Marcius, an acdile of the 
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commons, who firſt gave corn to the 
people at an as the buſhel, Plin. 18, 3. 

MANLIUS, the name of a patri- 
clan gens. 

A. MANLIUS, conſul, Liv. 2, 54. 
a violent oppoſer of the Agrarian law, 
and thercfore, after the expiration of 
his office, he with his colleague L. Fu- 
rius were ſummoned to a trial before 
the people by Genucius, a tribune. But 
on the day of the trial, the tribune was 
found dead at his houſe, ib. This Man- 
lius was one of the ambaſſadors ſent to 
Athens, to examine the laws of Solon, 
and the inſtitutions of the other ſtates 
of Greece, Liv. 3, 31. f. and after his 


return made one of the decemviri, ib. 


1. MANLIUS, who defended the 
Capitol, (G. 221), and hence got the 
ſirname of CariToLINUsS, Liv. 5, 31, 
& 47.; Plin. 7, 28. But being after- 
wards ſuſpected of aiming at ſovereign- 
ty, he was condemned and thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock, Liv. 6, 20. By a 
decree of the Manlian tamily, it was 
decreed, that no one ſhould be called 
Marcus Manlius, ik. et Cic. Phil. 1, 13. 
His houſe was overturned, and the 
ground where it ſtood covered with two 
groves, Cic. Dom. 38. 

L. ManLivs, a dictator, called Iu- 
PERIOSUS, ON account of his haughty 
imperious temper, and rigorous ſeveri- 
ty, in holCing a levy of ſoldiers, Liv. 
7, 3, & 4. Being on this account 
brought to a trial before the people, he 
was extricated by the generous interpo- 
ſition of his fon, 16. 5.; Cic. Of: 3, 31. 
(G. 223.) 

T. MANLIUS, I. F. on account 
of his duatul behaviour to his father, 
was made a military tribune by the peo- 
ple, Liv. 7, 5. Having killed a Gaul 
in ſingle combat in hght of both ar- 
mies, he ſpoiled him of nothing elſe 
but a golden chain, (ro torque ſpolia- 
vit), which, all bloody as it was, he 
threw round his own neck ; and hence 
got the ſirname of TORQUATUS, 
which he tranſmitted to his poſterity, 
ib. 10. He was three times conſul, and 
twice dictator. In his third conſulate, 
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2 MAN 
being ſent as general againſt the La- 


tins, he ordered his own ſon, for ha- 
ving fought with the enemy contrary to 
orders, though victorious, to be behead- 
ed, Liv. 8, 7. hence Maniiana impe- 
ria, Manlian commands, for commands 
unreaſonably ſevere, ib. et 4, 2G. thus 
Vide ne iſta ſint Manliana wveſlra, aut ma- 
joraà etiam, ft imperes quod facere non prf- 
ſim, See that thoſe requiiitions be not 
as unreaſonable as thoſe of Maulius, 
your anceſtor, or more ſo, &c. Cir. Fin. 
2, 32. Maxi ixun, ſe. praedium, a 
villa of Cicero's, probably ſo called, be- 
cauſe it had anciently belonged to one 
Manlius, Cic. Q. Fr. 3, 1, 1. 

T. AxLfus Torquatus, a deſcend- 
ant of the former, in whoſe conſulſhi 
the temple of Janus was ſhut after the 
end of the ſecond Punic war, Liv. 1, 
10. 

Maxriivs,one of Catiline's aſſoci— 
ates, who commanded the army of the 
conſpirators, till Catiline joined it, Cic. 
Cat. 3, 6.; Sall. Cat. 27, 32, &c. and 
commanded the right wing in the bat- 

tle againſt Petreius, where he fell, ib. 
59, & 60. 

Maus, the name of a flave who 
gave information, that a dangerous fire, 
which broke out at Rome, had been 
raiſed by ſome Campanian young men, 


whoſe parents had been beheaded by Q. 


Fulvius Flaccus, Liv. 26, 27. 

ManrTo, %%, the daughter of Tire- 
ſias, the Theban prophet, who, after 
her father's death, came into Italy, aud 
had by the river Tiber (7 ½us amnis) 
Ocnus, who founded Mantua, and call- 
ed it after his mother, Ving. Aeu. 10, 
198. 

*MARCELLUS, the ſirname of a 
molt illuſtrious plebeian family of the 
gens Claudia. 

M. Claudius MARCELLUS, five 
times conſul. In las firſt conſulſhip he 
defeated the Galli Insibres, and having 

Killed their king Firidomirus (al. Pri- 
tomarus) with his own hand, gained 
the ſpelia opema, the lecond after Ro- 
. mulus, a. u. 530. Liv. Epil. 20. Hence 
| Niſpice ut inſignts ſpoliis Marcellus opimis 
ingrediury &c. Virg. Aen. 6, 856. Af. 
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then practor, was ſent to reccite the 
remains of the army from Varro, 4, 
conſul, Liv. 22, 57. Having throw 
himſelf into Nola, by a ſuccelsful (y; 
from that city, he firſt ſhowed the By, 
mans that Hannibal could be conguy, 
ed, Liv. 23, 14, & 16. He was my 
conſul the third time in his aht. 


% 
17 


Liv. 24, 9.3 and the province of Sie 
ly decreed to him, ib. 21. He tug 
Syracuſe after a fiege of near thx 
years, Liv. 25, 23, &c. drove the (a: 
thaginians from the iſland, 34. 24 
28. and ſettled the affairs of that cou 
try with great integrity and prudeget 
15. 41, In his fourth confulchip, he 
fought ſeveral battles againſt Hana 
in Italy with various ſucceſs, Liv, 20 
2, 12, &c. In his fifth conſulthip, be. 
ing led into an ambuſcade, he was en 
off by Hannibal, ib. 26, & 279— 
MancELLEs, -orum, a ſeſtival, obſer 
ved annually by the Sicilians in honour 
of Marcellus, which Verres aboliſhed, 
and ſubſtituted one in honour of lum 
ſelf, called VerrEaA, Cic. Verr. 2, 21 

M. MA RCELLUS, the ſon of the 
forn:er, was with his father when he 
fell by the artifice of Hannibal; and 
though wounded, made his cteapt 
Liv. 27, 27. He dedicated the temp 
ot Virtue, a. u. 550, the 17th yer a 
ter it had been vowed by his father! 
his ürſt conſulchip at Claftidium 1 
Gaul, Liv. 29, 11. He was aitcrwan 
tribune of the commons, id. 20. cum 
edile, Id. 31, 50. practor, Id. 32, 7. 
which office he got Sicily for is pr 
vince, Id. 32, 8, & 27. When con 
23, 24. he triumphed over tlic {un 


and Comenſca, ib. 37. When ce 
37, 58. he performed the ordinary 
eriſice at the conclultion of the cen 
( tuftlrum condidit), Id. 38, 30. aud d& 
a pontitex, 14. 41, 13. 

M. Claudius MARCELLVs, probab 
the ſon of the former, practor # 
43, 11. conſul, 45, 44. threc 18 
Liv. {pit. 47s & 48. Being lent 018 
embaily to Maſiniſſa, he perihed t 
ſnipwreck, Liv. Epit. Jo.; Cir. 9 
19. which he is reported to le 14 
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old many years before would be his 
ate, Cic. Div. 2, 5. Fat. 14. 

Three of the family of the Mas- 
111 were conſuls for three years 
ſucceſſively before the civil war broke 
wt between Caeſar and Pompey, all 
f them attached to the intereſt of 
Pompey, and inimical to Cacſar; al- 
hongh one of them was marricd to 
Ddavia, the grand-nicce of Cacſar, 
is, 40, 59-3 Suect. Jul. 27. 
. Claudius MARCELLUS ves Con- 
ul with Serv. Sulpicius, a. u. 703, Dio, 
0, 58, C. Claudius MARcSVLLUs, the 
bulin- german of Marcus, was coutul 
ext year with I. Aemilius Paulus, ib. 
$9.3 Set. Care 29.3 and C. Claudius NLAR- 
£iLUs, the brother of Marcus, was 
onſul the year following, a. u. 705, 
1th L. Cornelius Lentulus, when the 
far began, Dio, 41, 1. 

M. MARCELLUS, after the bat- 
le of Phar ſalia, retired to Mityienac, 
chere he ſpent his time in literary pur- 
us, without concerriug himſelf any 
ather in the war. He remained there till 
pon the requeſt of his brother Caius, 
nd the entreaty of the whole ſenate, 
acſar granted him peru iſlion to return 
o Reme. On this occabon, Cicero, 
o happened to be preſent, made that 
cble ſpeech, infcribed pro Marcello, 
bich is ſtill extant, In his way to 
dome, Marcellus was aſſaſſinated at A- 
dens by Magius Chilo, (2. v.) Sul- 
eius, formerly his colleague in the 
onſulate, and then the Roman gover- 
or of Greece under Cacſar, wrote an 
Rereſtiug account of this event to Ci- 
ro, Cic. Fam. 4, 12. (Vid. Madivus. 
M. MARCELLUS, the ſon of C. 
audius Marcellus conſul a. u. 703, 
1 of Octavia the grand nicce of 
uus Caeſar and ſiſter to Auguſtus, 
el, Caef. 27. firſt betrothed to Pom- 
a, the daughter of Sextus Pompeius, 
0, 48, 38. ; Appian. de Bell. Civ. l. 5. 
114. married to Julia, the daugliter 
Aupuſtus, when very young, (Lan- 
mn quod pueritiam egreſſus, having juſt 
lcd the age of boyhood, i. c. being 
leyeuteen years old, Suet. Aug. 03. ; 
% 53, 27.), a young man of great 
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hopes, (ingenuarum artium, laetuſque a- 
nimi et ingenii, fortunaeque in quam alela- 
tur, capax,) Paterc. 2, 93. So Virgil, 
Nec puer ITliacd quiſquam de gente Latinos 
In tantum ſpe tollet avos, i. e. tantam 
de fe ſpem faciet, Aen. 6, 876. deſ- 
tined, as it was believed, by Auguſtus 
to be his ſucceſſor in the empire, 
Dio, 53, 30. (Sucegſſioni praepara- 
tus ſuae,) Senec. ad. Polyb. c. 34. (in 
proximo fivi faſligin collocatus,) Tac. 
Hitt. 1, 15. But being ſeized with a 
diſtemper, he was cut off by the inju- 
dicious application of the cold bath, 
preſcribed by Antonius Muſa z who 
not long before had cured Auguſtus 
from a dangerous diſeaſe by the ſame 
means, Dio, 53, 30.; Suet. Aug. 59.; 
Plin. 25, 7 1. 38. He died at Baiae, 
Propert. 3, 16, 7.; Serv. in Virg. 6, 861. 
to the great grief of the Roman people, 
with whom he was a great favourite, 
( 5: orceilum flagraniitus plebis fludits intra 
Juveniam ereptum,) Tac. Ann. 2, 41 A 
Livia was ſuſpected of having had a 
hand in kis death, becauſe he was pre- 
ferred to her ſons, Dio, 53, 33. He 
was buried in the Campus Martius, in 
the Mauſoleum of Auguſtus, who paid 
the crcatelt honours to his memory, 
i3. 39. That emperor built a theatre, 
and called it aſter his name, (Theatrum 
MarcELLi,) Tac. Ann. 3, 64. ; Suet. 
Aug. 29, & 43. Dio, ib. et 54, 26. the 
ſcene of which was renewed by Veſ- 
palian, (cena theatri Marcelliant, ) Suet. 
Veſp. 19.— ut the name of Marcellus 
has been more citectually immortaliſed 
by the beautiful culogium of Virgil 
than by all thoſe honours, irg. Aen. 6, 
860, —887. 

In the life of Virgil, commonly 
aſcribed. to Donatus, (but as many 
think faliely,) Auguſtus is ſaid to have 
requaſted of Virgil to ſend him part of 
the Acnct's, which the poet long ex- 
cuſed himſelf from doing. At laſt he 
read to Auguſtus the fccond, fourth, 
and ſixth books. He is ſuppoſed to 
have finiſhed the fixth book icon aſter 
the death of Marcellus. When in read- 


ing it, he had pronounced theie words, 
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rumpat, Tu Maäaxcrros Eris; Oc- 
tavia, who was ſitting by, 1s reported 
to have fainted away. When ſhe came 
to herſelf, ſhe ordered ten /e/tertia (a- 
-bove L. 80 of our money) to be given 
to the poet for each verſe; about 
L. 2080 for the whole twenty-ſix verſes. 
—But this fact is mentioned by no 
other author. 

Sanadon, and Jam who follows him, 
aſcribe to the ſon of Octavia the ſtanza 
in Horace, Od. 1, 12, 45. Creſci oc- 
eulto, &c. the fame of the young Mar- 
cellus encreaſes like a tree with imper- 
cept ihle growth; the Julian ſtar, i. e. the 
ornament of the Julian family, (as the 
Tiberit are called Sidus juvenile, Ovid. 
Triſt. 2, 167. and Fabius, Fabiae ſidrs 
Fentis, Ovid. Pont. 2, 5, 49.) ſhines, 
or 1s diſtinguiſhed among all the other 
families of Rome, as the moon among 
the leſſer ſtars.— But molt commenta- 
tors, more agreeably to the content, 
apply the firit part of the ſtanza to the 

eat Marcellus, the antagoniit of Han- 
nibal; and the latter part to Julius 
Caeſar, who is ſaid to excel all the 
other herocs before mentioned, as much 
in glory as the moon does the itars in 
ſplendor, Hor. Od. 1, ie, 45. 

Marcia, the wife of Regulus, who 
to revenge the death of her huſband, 
got from the public ſeveral Carthagi- 
nian priſoners, whom ſhe put to death 
with the molt exquiſite tortures ; to 
ſuch a degree that the ſenate were obli- 
ged to interpoſe and ſtop her cruelty, 
Diador. I. 24. Gellius ſays, that theſe 
captives were given up to the children 
of Regulus, who put them to death 
with the ſame cruelty that was uſed 


againſt their father, Gell. 6, 4. 


Numa MARCIUS, the fon of Mar- 
cius, a patrican, made Pontifex Maxi- 
mus by Numa, Liv. 1, 20. 

Ancus MARCIUS, the grandſon 
of Numa Pompilius, by his daughter, 
the fourth king of Rome, Liv. 1, 32. 
(G. 198.) 

C. MARCIUS, firnamed Coxro- 
LAxus, from his bravery in taking the 
city Corioli, Liv. 2, 33. Being ba- 
niſned by the rancour of the tribunes 
and the hatred of the plebeians, Le 
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went to the country of the Ville, 
whence he led an army againſt hi, 
country; and having defeated the Ry, 
mans in every engagement, reduced 
the city to the greateſt diſtreſs. Af, 
ſeveral fruitleſs embaſſies, he waz 
laſt prevailed on, by the interpoſition of 
his mother Veturia, to withdraw hi; 
troops, (G. 212.) 

C. MARCIUS Rutthi, the fri 
plebeian dictator, who having conquer. 
ed the Tuſcans, ſirſt triumphed by the 
order of the people without the antlg. 
rity of the ſenate, Liv. 7, 17. He wn 
alſo the ſiſt plebeian cenſor, jb. 22, and 
four times conſul, ib. 38, & zg. 

L. MARCIUS, a Roman ee, and 
a centurion of the firſt rank, ( 
cenſurio,) who, after the two Scipios were 
cut off by the Carthaginians in Spain, 
by his courage and conduct ſaved thy 
Roman army. Being choſen command. 
er by the ſoldiers, he took two camps of 
the enemy, Liv. 25, 39. and preferved 
the Roman conqueſts in quiet, til 
P. Scipio, afterwards called Africanus, 
was {ent with proconſular authority in 
to Spain, ih. et 26, 19. Marcus, in 
writing concerning his exploits to the 
ſenate, had aſſumed the title of Pro 
praetor, which gave offence to many, 
who, though they eſteemed bis a 
chievements as highly meritorious, yet 
thought it a dangcrous precedent that 
commanders ſhould be choſen by the 
army, Liv. 26, 2. Scipio, hover 
always treated Marcius with the great 
eſt reſpect, Liv. 26, 20. made him ons 
of nis licutenants, and employed lug 
in the moſt important affairs, Ziv. 2 
14. 19, 22, &c. Before the 2rrival d 
Scipio, Marcius had concluded a tic 
with the people of Cadiz, (Gaditany) 
Liv. 32, 2. which, though net cont 
ed by the Roman pcople or lenatc, vi 
ever after held valid, Cir, Ball. 15, & 
16. and from him was called Forde! 
Max claxum, ib. 17. 

Makcii Ros, a family of rn 
Gens Marcia, who pretended to 0 
ſprung from king Ancus Marcius, 
therefore retained the firname R 
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ure ſuppoſed to be alluded to, A. ad 
Herenn. 3, 21- 3 

MARCIUS, a famous diviner, (va- 
tr iluſtris,) who is ſaid to have foretold 
the defeat of the Romans at the battle 
of Cannae 3 whence the plain where 
the battle was fought is ſaid to be 
Damnatuſque dem quondam per carmina 
campus, Sil. 7, 483. The fulfilment 
of this prediction being known after 
the event, procured belief to another 
prediction of Marcius, concerning the 
expulſion of the Carthaginians from 
Italy. In order to effect this, the Ro- 
mans were directed to appoint ſolemn 
games in honour of Apollo, which 
Were accordingly inſtituted, Liv. 25, 
12. Theſe predictions (carmina Max- 
nav) are ſuppoſed to be alluded to 
by Silius Italicus, ib. Cicero mentions 
two brothers of this name, deſcended 
of a noble family, who were diviners, 
(divinantes,) Cic. Div. 1, 40. but 
ſheaks only of one afterwards, ( vates, ) 
b. 50. evidently the ſame with that 
mentioned by Livy. 

9, MARCIUS Rex, the collcague 
of Metellus in the conſulthip, a. u. 686, 
Cr. Piſ. 4.3 Dio, 35, 4. who after his 
conſulſhip got the province of Cilicia, 
here he did not properly aſſiſt Lucul- 
Is in the war againſt Mithridatcs, 
D, ib. 15, & 17. probably inſtigated 
P. Clodius, to whole filter Marcius 
as married, il. Marcius was ſoon 
ter obliged by the Manilian law to 
are his province before the legal time, 
0, 36, 26. and to give up.lis army 
0 Pompey, ib. 31. Upon his return 
d Italy he claimed a triumph; but 
s hindered from obtaining chat ho- 
dur ( impeclitus ne triumpharct,) by the 
Ktraction probably of the partiſaus of 
wcullus. (Salluſt ſays, calumnid pau- 
run quibus omnia hon:/ta atque inhoneſta 
dere mos erat, Cat. 30.) In the 
tan time the conſpiracy of Catiline 
ke out, and Marcius was ſent to 
&fulae, to oppoſe the attempts of 
aulius and the other conſpirators in 
Tur, Salluſt. ib. 

& MARCIUS Rex, a praetor a. u. 
© in the conſulthip of Serv. Sulpi- 
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cius Galba and L. Aurelius Cotta, 
who being ordered by the ſenate to re- 
pair the old aqueducts, built alſo a new 
one, and called it by his own name, 
AQUA MARCIA, Pl. 36, 15 . 
24. which Pliny calls the molt tamous 
aqueduct in the world. lt took its 
riſe in the mountains of the Peligni, a- 
bove ſixty miles from Rome. From 
the territory of Tibur it was carried 
to Rome on arches for nine miles. Pli- 
ny ſays it was begun by king Ancus 
Marcius, 31, 3f. 24. Plutarch fays it 
was built by two brothers, Publius and 
Quintus Marc, ia vita Coriolant, prince 
The Agua Marcia was afterwards repair- 
ed by Agrippa, lin. ib.; et Div, 49, 42. 
The Aqua Marcia is ſaid to have been 
the beſt for drinking of all the waters 
in Rome, on account of its coldneſs 
and ſalubrity, Plin. ib. ſ. 23, & 24, & 
25. as the Aqua Virgo was for ſwim— 
ming, ( Quantim Virgo tadu, tuntim 
prarftat Marcia hauſtu), Plin. ib. ſ. 25. 
whence Statins, in his poem on the 
Bath of Etruſcus, repreſents theſe two 
waters as particularly agreeable to the 
nymphs, and deſcribes their magnifi- 
cence, ( Quas, ic. Nymphas, exceptura 


natatus (i. e. homincs ad natandum cla- 


ritate aquae invitans) Vigo, Marſaſque 
nives et frigora ducens Marcia, praecelſis 
guarum vaga molibus unda Creſcit, et in— 
numero pendens tranſmitttur arcu), Silv. 
Is $2.20 

Maxcus, a frequent praenomen a- 
mong the Romans, the origin of which 
is uncertain. NMiaRCIPOR, -0r1s, i. e. 
Marci puer, the boy or flave of Marcus, 
Plin. 33, I.; Quindlil. 1, 4, 46. (id. 
Lucirok.) | 

Maxzica, a Laurentine nymph, the 
mother of king Latinus, Ving. Aen. 7, 
47. worſhipped as a goddeis by the 
people of Minturnae ; whence Maricae 
littera, the ſhores of Minturnae, Hor. 
Od. 3, 17, 7. Unmnbroſae regna Viaricae, 
the wood round the temple of Marica, 
on the ſide of the river Liris, below 
Minturnae, Lucan. 2, 424. Silva Ma- 
ricae, Martial. 13, 83. 

Makio, -onis, a ſlave of Cicero's, 
Cic. Fam. 16, 1, | 
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MARTUS, the name of a plebeian 
family at Rome, rendered illuſtrious by 
C. MARIUS, born at Arpinum, (Ar- 
pinas), a town of the Volſci, Sa!/uft, 
Fug. 63. of ſo mean a family *, that 
in his youth he is ſaid to have wrought 
for hire as a plougbman, ( poſe ere mer- 
cedes alieno laſſus aratro} ; then he be- 
came a common foidier, ( Nodsfam Pele 
haec frangebat vortice vitem, Si lentus Pi. 
grd muniret caflra dolabra, he had the 
knotty vine (i. e. the inſtrument of 

uniſhment uſed by a centurion) bro- 
E on bis head, if he worked lazily 
with his axe in fortitying the camp), 
Juvenal. 8, 245, &c. He ſerved un- 
der P. Scipio Africanus the younger 
at Numantia, Cic. Balb. 20. who pro- 
moted him for his courage, Plutareb. in 
vita Marii. When he came to Rome 
to ſue for the c ſfice of military tribune, 
which was conferred by the people, tho? 
molt were unacquainted with his appear- 
ance, yet being cafily known (facile no- 
tus ) by his character; he was unanimouf- 
ty . by all the tribes, Sall. Fug. 
63. He obtained the office of tribune 
of the commons by the intereſt of Me- 
telus, whoſe family had long been pa- 
trons to Marius and his anceſtors, 
Plutarch. In this office he propoſed 
a law about regulating the manner of 
voting at the election of magittrates, 
in order to prevent bribery, which, 
notwith landing the eppoſition of Cot- 
ta and Lorquatus, he got paſſed, a. u. 
634, ib. et Cic. Leg. 3. 7. In his ap- 
plication to be made 9 he was 
twice repulſed, (duabus aedlililalis arrep- 
tis refu/ Jie), Cic. Planc. 21. in one day, 
being tirit refuſed the office of aedilis 
curulis, and then that of aedilis non cu- 
rulis, Plutarch. After his practorſhip 
he got the province of Spain, which 
he is ſaid to have freed from robbers, 
ib. Cicero ſays he pailed feven years 
alter his practorthip unnoticed, {jace- 
bat), Cic. Off. 3, 20. In the war a- 
gaiuſt Jugurtha, being appointed by 


* Paterculus ſays, natus equefiri loco, 2, 14. 
but here ſome read anreſit loco; becauſe the 
ſame author, in another place, makes Marius 
ol an i. gnoble origin, (ionetac originis), 2, 128. 
as all others do. 
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Metellus one of his lientenants, he 3g. 
ed with great courage and conduq; 
but prompted by ambition, he nrovel 
ungrateful to his benefactor, By 6; 
minating Metellus, he obtained the 
conſulſhip, and, by the favonr of the 
people, got the province of Num " 
which the ſenate bad decrecd to Hag. 
lus, to be transferred on himſelf, . , 
Salluſt. Fug. 64, 65, 82, &c. Ha ring 
fnithed the war ſucceſsfully, he wy 
ent again!t the Cimbri and Texting 
whom he defeated in two diTterc 3; c. 
gagements with vaſt ſlaughter, The 
Romans were fo afraid of. this enemy, 
that, contr: ary to law, the C0! Calle 
was continued to Marius for fire ver, 
In the fifth year Catülus was his cdl 
league, who contributed more to the 
victory over the Teutgnrs than M 
Marius, however, carried o the chef 
glory; whence Nebilts ornatur bur dl 
ln (fe. Cat utus) Hcundi, Javenakh 
253. Marius having returned to! Ro! me 
obtained, by bribery, the confulihy 
hxth tlie; Being r oppoſed | in bis: me 
ſures by Metcllus, he mee is ba 
niſhment by means of Saturainus 2 tn 
bune and Glaucia a practor, whom 
after having ſerved his purpe ofe wit 
them, he ſoon after caufcd to be e 
off,  Plutarth. 3 Cic. Cat. i, 2. & 31 
This perſidious conduct made Meri 
jultly unpopular. To avoid the! Pall 
odium, he took a journey to 4 
where he endeavoured to excite t 
kings of the country, particulariy M 
thridates, to war againit the Roman 
that he might again be employed 
general, Plutarch. In the Mark or 4 
talian war he was eclipſed by * is n 
Sulla; who being created con! 
appointed by the ſenate to carry 
the war againſt Mithridatcs. 
rius envying Sulla this co: mmandh 
means of the tribune Sulpicius, Þ 
vailed on the people to tr: wy 
on himſelf. Upon this Su la, | 
then beſieging Nola, marc ied 
his army to Rome, put to cath . 9 
picius, with ſeveral of his pry 
and forced Marius to fly {or s 
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Marius, after eſcaping many da | 
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was at laſt obliged to plunge into a 
muddy part of the lake of Minturnae 
to conceal himſelf. But being dragged 
om thence, he was put in priſon, and 
\ Cimbrian or Gaul ſent by the magi- 
rates of Minturnae to Kill him. Ma- 
fins ſeeing the Gaul approach, with a 
$erce look called out, „Fellow, dare 
vou kill Caius Marius?“ (Homo, tune 
gulli occidere Caium Marium?) Appian. 
B. C. 1. p. 652. The Gaul, ſtruck 
ich terror at the ſparkling of Marius's 
wes, and the tremendous ſound of his 
vice, or pretending; to be fo, dropt 
s word, and ran out, crying, „that 
could not kill Marius “.“ The Minu- 
urn-nſer now, touched with compaſ- 
ou, gave Marius a ſhip, in which he 
caped to Atrica, and lay concealed 
ſome time amidit the ruins of Car- 
age; a ſtriking inſtance of the un- 
atainty of fortune! Being forced 
o fly from thence by Sextius or Sex- 
lius the Roman covernor, he retired 
o the iſland of Cercina, adjacent to 
he Syrtis Minor. At last hearing that 
b party, with Cinna the conſul at 
heir head, had regained the aſcendan- 
M Marius returned to Italy, and join- 
dthem He entered Rome in a ho— 
lle manner, (vid. Cinxa, b. 132.), 
id with the mort horrible cruclty put 
| lis enemies to the ſword, without 
egard to age, dignity, or former ſer-— 
ces Among the reſt fell the conful 
a, Octavius, the two brothers L. 
xiar and C. Caeſar, P. Craſſus, and 
l. Antonius the orator, (Vid. Ax ro- 
urs, p. 23.); alſo Q. Catulus, for- 
terly Mar ius's colleague in the conſul- 
lip, (vid. f. 98.). Marius had given 
Kers to the ſoldiers that attended him 
o Kill every one to whom he did not 
etch; out his hand to kiſs when they 
Wuted kim; hence Lucan ſays, Spes 
a ſalults,' O8cui4 pullutae fixiſſe tre- 
nia dextrae, 2, 11 3- Marius and 
una cauſed theinſelves to be declared 
duuls. But Marius did not long ca- 
J his ill. gotten power. He diced on 


uf Cicero takes no notice of this laſt cir- 
on Hance, Plarc, 10. ad Our. Pet red. S. Pi. 
* „ whence ſome think it was alte rwards {a- 
dated, to make the relation mere alfeAiug, 
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the 17th of January, in the 7oth year 
of his age, and in his 7th conſulate, 
an honour, (i. e. being ſeven times con- 
ſul), which no Roman before him had 
ever attained. By military talents a- 
lone he raiſed himſelf, without learn- 
ing, which he pretended to deſpiſe, 
and without integrity or patriotiſm 
for all his actions were directed, not 
to promote the public good, but only 
to the advancement of his own private 
intereſt and glory. That a man ſo 
crafty, cruel, covetous, and pertidious, 
ſhould have been fo ſucceſsful, is urged 
by Cotta the academic as one argument 
among others againit the exiſtence of 
a providence, Cic. N. D. 3, 32: Many 
authors, however, forgetting his vices, 
on account of his illuſtrious warlike ex- 
pioits, rank him among the moſt vir- 
tuous citizens. Thus Virgil, Extulit 
haec (ſc. Italia) Decios, Marius, mag- 
naſque Camillus, (by a ſynecdòchè for De- 
cium, c.), Virg. G. 2, 169. So Ci- 
cero, Muren. 8. addrelling the Romans, 
cells Marius, Pater patriae, parens veſlrae 
libertalis atgue bujuſce reipublicae, C. Ra- 
bir. 10. Vir oplimus et. ſapientifſimus, ib. 
11. Cuftos hujus urbis, Cat. 35 10. Cu- 
flos civilatis atque imperii, Cic. ad Quir. 
pull red. 4. Qui dis Italiam ollſialione et 
meli ſcrvitutis lileruvil, by detcating firſt 
tie Cin angg then the Teutines, Cie. 
Cat. 4. 10. 

Juvenal, in ſpeaking of the diſad- 
vantages of long life, has the jullell 
remarks on the lite of Marius: Exilium, 
et carcer, Minturnarumque paludes, Ft 
mendicatus vida Carthagine panis, Hinc 
(ic. ex longa vita) cauſas habuere. Quid 
i %% cive tulifſet Natura in terris, guid Ro- 
ma bealius unquam, Si circumdutls capti- 
vgrum agmine, et mn Bellorum pompea, 
aulmam exhaldfſet opimam, Cum de T eu- 
tonico wellet deſcendere curru, 10, 276. 
So Ovid, I Fugurthing clarus Cimbro- 
que triumpho, Quo vickrix tolies conſule 

| Roma ful, In coeno luluit Maxivs, can- 
naque palufiri ; Pertulit el tanto multa pu- 
denda viro, Pont. 4, 3. 45. 

The frequent aliutons of the poets 
to the diflerent circumitances in the 
life of Marius, makes it necellary to be 
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acquainted with them. Thus, Juve- 
nal. 8, 245,—253.; Lucan. 2, 69,— 
138. ; Profert. 2, 1, 24. & 3, 5, 16. 
Statuas inter et arma Mari, (for Mari), 
Id. 3. 11, v. 9, 46. the trophies erected 
in honour of Marius, which were de- 
moliſhed by Sulla, and reſtored by Ju- 
lius Caeſar, Fuel. Caef. 11. Olim vera 
fides, Sylla Marioque receptis, libertatis o- 
bit: Pompeio rebus ademio, Nunc et fifta 
perit, The true poſſeſſion of liberty 
was loſt after Marius and Syila were 
permitted, the one after the other, to 
enter the city in a hoſtile manner, but 
{till ſome colour of it remained: now 
ſince the death of Pompey, even the 
ſemblance of liberty is gone, Id. , 204. 
Jus licet in jugulos noflros ſibi fecerit enſe 
Sylla potens, Mariuſque ferox, et Cinna 
cruenius 5 Caeſareaeque domus ſeries, cui 
tanta poteflas Conceſſa efl 5 em&re omnes, 
hic (ſc. Curio) wendidit urbem, i. e. 
though all theſe procured tyrannical 
power by the ſword, they purchaſed 
it by bribing ſuch venal men as Curio, 


1d. 4. fin. Exulibus Mariis bellorum 


maxima merces Roma recepta fuit, the 


chief object which Marius and his af- 
ſociates ſought by war, was a return 
to their native country, Lucan. 2, 227. 
— Ad Cinnas Mariolque venis, you imi— 
tate, or you came to be ranked with 
Marius and Cinna, 1b. 546. Truces 
Marii, the cruel] Marius with his fon 
and brother, Id. 6, 794. 

Maria V, a law propoſed by Ma- 
rius, Cic. Leg. 4, 17. — Miles MARIA“ 
NUS, a ſoldier of Marius, Quin, 3, 
11, 14 —Makiaxas partes, the party 
of Marius, Paterc. 2, 24+. ; Liv. Epit. 
8 4.— Sertorius, qui Marianarum partium 
fuerat, of the Marian party, Eutrop. 
6, 1. Mariana rabies, the rage of Ma- 
rius, Flor. 4, 2, 2. Mariana tempeſias, 
the ſtorm of Marius, ib. 3, 12, 11. — 
MaxiAx UM ſcutum Cimbricumn, the ſhield 
of Marius, on which was painted a 
Cimbrian of hideous ſhape, the fign of 
ſome ſhop, (al. MaxLiayumn), Cic. Or. 
2, 66.; Quid. 6, 3, 38.; Plin. 35, 
4f. 8. Aut quilus in campis Mariano 
praziia figro Stent, battles are fought 
under the banner or command of Ma- 
rius, who appropriated the eagle as the 
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ſtandard of the Roman legion, Proper, 
3, 3, 43. Quid ergo dit Marian tj. 
bunus plebis, qui nos Sullanos in invicim 
rapit ? what ſays this tribune, who wich. 
es to appear popular, and expoſes me 
to odium as a favourer of the nohility, 
Cic. Rull. 3, 2. — Muri Maxiayy, » 
Kind of forks on which Marius app. 
ed that the ſoldiers ſhould carry the 
baggage, Feſtus in AzrumnuLi; i Ply. 
tarch. in Mario. Colonia Mariana, 1 ©. 
lony planted in Corfica by Matias, 
Pl. 3, 6 1. 12. 

Marivs, a poem written by Cicerg 
concerning the exploits of Marius, C 
Leg. Il, I. Div. 1, 47.— Marian ue. 
cus, the oak of Marius, a tree ſo call 
in the territory of Arpinum, mention 
ed in that poem, Cic. Leg. 1, 1. 

C. Malus, the fon of the great 
Marius, whether natural or adapted i 
uncertain, the companion of his father 
in his bamhment and return, made con 
ſul with Carbo when only tweniy-fx 
years of age, a. u. 672, Paterc. 2, 26. 
Being defeated by Sulla, he ſhut hin. 
ſelf up in Pracneſte, and, attempting 
to make his elcape from thence, wa 
ſtain, is. 27. or, as others fay, killed 
himſelf, Appian. 1 I. P. 681. Wien 
reduced to extremity, and deipanng 
of relief, he wrote to Damatſippus, tha 
practor of the city, to call a mectüg 
of the ſenators, as if on buſineſs of in 
portance, and put the principal of then 
to the ſword. In this maiiacre mag 
of the nobles periſhed 3 among thr re 
Scaevöla the high-prieft was Hain be 
fore the altar of Veſta, Paterc. 2, 26 
Cic. M. D. 3, 32. 

M. Marius Gratidianus, à Pie 
tor, the brother or uncle of Mari 
whom Catiline having ſcourged wil 
rods through the city, put to va 
with the greateſt torture, Cc. 4 I 
tit. Conf. c. 3.; Plutarch. in S1 Va 
Maximus ſays he was dragges te h 
tomb of Catulus, (ad ſepulehrum [ih 
tiae gentis), and there, by the orden 
Sylla, cruelly butchered, 9, 2, 1. N 
ving his members mangled one by obs 
Lucan. 2, 175,—192. 


Several others of the name of wy 


MAR 


are mentioned by Cicero and Livy, 
Cic, Fam. 7, 1, &c. Alt. 12, 49. Brut. 
45. Fam. 12, 15. Sex. Roſc. 32. Q. Fr. 
2, 1, 4, &c. in other places allo beſides 
Rome, Liv. 23, 7- & 35. 22, 42. Cic. 
Verr. 5, 16. 

MARO, -9nis, a ſirname of the Pa- 
pirian patrician family, Cic. Fam. 11, 
21 the ſirname of the poet Virgil; 
whence his poems are called Altiſoni 
Maroni carmina, Juvenal. 11, 178. 
Grande cothurnati Maronis opus, lofty, 
ſublime, Martial, 5, 5, 8. Sic Maro nec 
Calabri tentavit carmina Flacci, Virgil 
did not attempt ſuch poems as Horace 
wrote, Martial. 8, 18, 5. Silius haec 
magni celebrat monumenta Maronis, Silius 
Italicus reſpected the tomb ot Virgil as 
a temple, Id. 11, 49. Sacra cothurnatt 
non attigit ante Maronis, Implevit magni 
quam Ciceronis opus, Silius did not ap- 
ply himſelf to poetry till he had com- 
pletely ſtudied Cicero, i. e. he was an 
advocate before he was a poet, Id. 7, 
62, 5, Jud brevis immenſum cepit mem- 
brana Maronem ! Tpfius vultus prima ta- 
bella gerit, what a ſmall book of parch- 
ment holds the poems of Virgil ! the 
image of the poet is marked on the 
ürlt page, Id. 14, 186. MaroNts 
b put for good poets like Virgil, Id. 
8, 56, 5. M RoN f Un templum, the 
tomb of Virgil, which Statius viſited 
vith the ſame religious veneration as 
a temple, Silv. 4, 4, 54. 80 Silius I- 
talicus, Martial. 11, 49. Virgilii (ic. 
aginem v. ſtatuam) ante omnes ( vene- 
rabatur), cujus natalem religioſins quam 
ſum, celebrabat ; Neapoli maxime, ubi 
monumentum ejus adire, ut templum, ſole- 
bat, Plin. Ep. 4, 7, 8 Hacc primo ju- 
vents canes ſub acwe, Ante annos ( ulicis 
Mareniani, younger than Virgil was 
when he wrote his poem called CULEx, 
Vat. Sil, 2, 7, 73. 

MARS, the god of war, Marti, vel 
M:v0rs, -rtis, the fon of Jupiter and 
Juno, or, according to Ovid, of Juno 
only, Faſl. 5, 231. called Pater GRAbi- 
We, Virg. Aen. 3, 35+; Liv. 1, 20. et 2, 
, om the military pace (a gradiendo,) 
ud when peaceable, QuiRIiN us, Serv. 


i Firs, Aen. I, 296. (G. 362.) — Nuts 
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Martem tunicd tetum adamantina Dighe 
ſeripſert ? Who can properly cele- 
brate Mars, covered with his adaman- 
tine coat of mail, Hor. Od. 1, 6, 13. 
According to Martial, the coat of 
mail of Mars was made of the hides of 
animals; hence, Et Martis Getico ter- 
gore fida magis, (ſc. lorica,) more truſty 
or ſtronger than the coat of mail of 
Mars made by the Getae, (by whom he 
was worſhipped,) 7, 1, 2. Dant altos 
Furiae lor vo ſpetacula Marti, the Furies 
make ſome ſpectacles to {tern or cruel 
Mars, who delights in flavghter, i. e. 
make them fall in battle, ib. 1, 28, 17. 
Protinus et graves tras, et inviſum nepetem 
— Mari retlonabo, I will give up to 
pleaſe Mars, or for his ſake, my heavy 
reſentment, and my hated grandſon 
(Romulus,) i. e. I will lay aſide my 
reſentment aud hatred againit him, 7b. 
3, 3, 30. Hac (ic. arte vel virtute, 
nempe juſtitia et conſtantia.) Quirinus 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit, Romulus 
eſcaped the infernal regions, 1. e. reach- 
ed heaven, in the chariot of Mars, i. e. 
by warlike courage, i. 15. or as Ovid 
expreſſes it, Rex patrits aſtra petebat e- 
quis, aſcended to heaven in his father's 
chariot, Faſt. 2, 496. Mars ipſe ex 
acte fart iſſimum guemque pignorari ſolet, to 
take to himſelf as his own, i. e. 
the braveſt uſually fall, Cic. Phil. 14, 
12. Sin noflrum annuerint nobis viftoria 
Martem, if victory ſhall ſhow that Marg 
is favourable to us, i. e. if we ſhall gain 

the victory, Virg. Aen. 12, 187. 
Mars is often put for war, or the for- 
tune of war, for battle, &c. thus, Fyuſlra 
cruento Marte carebimus, In vain thall we 
be free from bloody war, Hor. Od. 2, 
14, 13. Marti apta corpyra, for war, 
Ovid. Ef. 17, 25 3. 80, Marte extincti, 
Id. Pont. 3, 6, 35. Sub adverſo Jarte, 
in adverſe or unſucceisful battle, 1d. 
Fat. 1, 60. So Inſradti adverſo Harte, 
broken or reduced by unſuccelsful war, 
Virg. Aen. 12, 1. Nec aperti copia 
Marlis ulla fuit, there was not auy op- 
portunity or poſſibility of open fight, 
1d. Met. 13, 208. Civili Marte per- 
emptos, by civil war, by fighting with 
one another, Id. Ep. 6, 35. Collato 
Hb 2 Marte, 
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Marte, in cloſe fight, Id. Met. 12, 


$79. Caecco in Marte, in the doubtful - 


or uncertain battle, Lucan. 7, 111. 80 
Marie caeco reſiſtunt, or rather in the 
nocturnal conflict, fought in the dark, 
Virg. Aen. 2, 335. Caeco contendere 
Marte, in a blind or dak encounter or 
attack, to fight under the cover of a 
teſtudo formed by their ſhields, ih. g, 
518. Deteclo Marie, in open war, 
Lucan. 10, 346. Dextri frons Marti, 
the right wing of the army, Lucan. 7, 
220. Dulius mediis Mars crrat in ar- 
mis, Mars hovers between the two 
armies, uncertain to which ſide to give 
the victory, Virg. G. 2, 283. Quad 
dubius Wars ft, & c. is doubt ſul, i. e. 
the event of battles is uncertain, Ovid. 
Am. 2, 9, 47. So Mars dubius fl, 
Ib. 1, 9, 29. Duro fub Marte, in the 
hard conflict, Vir. Aen. 12, 410. ; 
but Nunc infanus amor duri me Martis in 
armis detinet, raging love detains me 
in the arms of cruel Mars, Yirg. E. 
10, 44- 

Faemineo Marte, in fighting with 
a woman, by the hand of a woman, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 610. Marte feroct, in 
fierce war, ib. 13, It. Mars ferns et 
damni fit modus ili tui, and let that cruel 
war (Which proved fatal to Troy,) be 
the end of your calamities, 1. e. may 
you never be engaged m another war, 
Id. Ep. Tz 160. ; but Utgue fero Marti 
frimam dedit ordine ſortem, gave the 
name of the firſt month (March) to 
cruel Mars, Id. Faft. 4, 25. Finitimo 
cinctus premor undique Marte, ſurrounded 
with hoſtile neighbours, Ovid. Tris. 5, 
2, 69. Finito Marte, the war being 


ended, Id. Met. 14, 246. Volere 


Marte forenſi, to be a powerful pleader 
at the bar, Id. Pont. 4, 6, 29. Hec- 
toreo ſolum concurrere Mari, to engage 
in fingle combat with Hector, 7d. 
Met. 13, 275. Martem indomilum cer- 
nimus, the battle nuallayed, as fierce as 
ever, Virg. Aen. 2, 440. Inſani Mar- 
tis amor, a defire for furious war, rg. 
Aen. 7, 550. Inopino Marte, by an 
unexpected attack, Ovid. Pont. 1, 8, 
15. Totumque inſtrucſo Marte wideres 
Fervitre Leucaten, you could diſcern 


Leucates all in a ferment, 1. e. the 
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whole entrance of the Ambracian gulf 
covered with the flects of Auguſlus 
and Antony, drawn up in order o hat. 
tle, Virg. Aen. 8, 676. In Man: 
medlio, iu the midſt of war, Ovid. A, 2, 
18, 36. Aut cedent Marti Dorica ol; 

eo, the Graecian army will yield to, 
or will be defeated by my troops, (4 
Eb. 16, 369. Arva Marte Tot aus 
noftro, by our army, Hor. Od. 3, 3, 
24. Marte naſiro, by my own iltength, 
without aſliſtance, Cic. Of: 3, 7. Pro. 
fertim cum vos veflro Marte his rot un. 
nibus alundelis, of yourſelves, you hate 
enow of your own, without any of hi, 
Cic. Verr. 3, 4. Rex juo Marte n 
ſuas recuperavit, recovered his elſects 
the countries that formerly belonged to 
him, by his own ftrength or bravery, 
Cic. Phil. 2, 37. Verecundliae erat (7 
peditibus,) equitem ſito alienuque Marte pug: 
nare, that the cavalry ſhould fight on 
hurſeback and on foot, Liv. 3. 52. 
Novum Mariem tentare, a new or un- 
uſual war, Sil. 15, 360. Parental feri 
turae Marte relellant, they rencw the 
war, about to perith by fighting at the 
tomb of their parent Memnon, to ap: 
peate his manes, as gladiators who 
tought at the tombs of the dead, Ovid 
Hel. 13, 619. (G. 449.) 

Praprio Marte, by your own warfareg 
experience, Id. Port. 4, 7, 14. L/ lan 
ſecundo, having fought ſucceſsful'y, Lu 
can. 4, 388. Martemigque ſecundun 7a 
niſi de genero fatis debere recuſat, Cats 
refuſes to be indebted to the fates te 
a victory unleſs over Pompey, b 
former ſon-in-law, Id. 6, 4. Saugui 
munera Martis ſuſcipere, to become 
ſoldier, Id. Rem. Am. 155 Sud 
dudo Marie ruis, the enemy bell 
withdrawn, or having retreatcd, thet 
being no body to fight with, you 0 
Lucan. 6, 250. Vulido Marte, Wi 
great force, Ovid. Fal. 2, 205. 
Aequo, vario, v. Ancipite, incerio Var 
pugnatum eft, with equal, var 
doubtful ſucceſs; Atque ca pr fat 
aequo dum arte geruntur, wich eq 
loſs on both ſides, (hitherto, tor alte 
wards the caſe was altered,) / 9: 4 
7, 540. Dimicare prope argiis {i 
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oft on equal terms, with equal ad- 
tages, Cacſ. B. G. 77 19. Vario 
[4gTE puguatum eruditus eff ſermo, is 
learned expreſſion Or a trop, Quinctil. 
6, 24. Mars communis, the com- 
on chance or fortune of war, Ct. 
ſl. 21. Verr. 5, 50. Phil. 10, 10. 
m omnis belli Mars communis, et cum 
nher incerti exitus pracliorum ſunt, Ci e. 
bp. 6, 4. Martis opus, ſigliting, Vir. 
* 8, 516. 

Martem accendere cantu, to rouſe the 
gt, to excite the ſoldiers o battle, 
the ſound of his trumpet, Ving. Aen. 
1 165. Aeneas acuit Martem, ſharpens 
is martial ardour, rouſcs his warhke 
rage for battle, 13. 12, 108. Mar- 
x cientes, routing the martial ſpirit of 
he ſoldiers, ib. 9, 766. Martemque fa- 
vant, loudly demand war, i6. 9, 582. 
madunt Martem, ruſh on the combat, 
degin the battle, ib. 12, 712. Cum 
ma movent in praclia NMaricm, rouſe 
Mars to battle, i. e. when they enter 
is temple, where the ancilia or ſacred 
üelds were ſuſpended, and claſſi upon 
bem with theſe words, Mars £viGiLa, 
Mars awake, ib. 7, 603. et iti Serv. 
func fine Marte capi, without war, 
mhout fighting, Ovid. Mel. 3, 540. 
bo Non fine Marte tamen, ib. 14, 450-3 
\dd. Amor. 2, 14, 3. Cum Marte guid ſit 
helge, what has a poet to do with Mars 
r war ? Ovid. Faſt. 3539. Nec ſunt tilt 
larle ſecundi, ſecond or inferior to you 
In war, Id. Met. 13, 300. It Marie 
ena proteret altero, will deſcat the 
uthaginiaus in a ſecond engagemeut, 
Ir in another war, Hor. Cd. 3, 5, 34. 
Fmdelict didicere nuper Puid Marie f. 
n what you could do in war, have felt 
our power in war, id. 4, 14, 9. S 
Marte cadunt fratres, by their own 
ar, by fighting with one another, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 122. Diruia Marie tuo 
yrneſſia moenia vidli, by your attack, 
Id, Ep. 45. Si quaerit Fulus, Unde 
uw partus Marte triumphus eat, {ecks an 
opportunity of gaining a triumph by 
Ps OWn bravery, ib. 7, 154. Marte 


Po captam Chryseida viciur amavat, made 
captive by his own army, or by himſelf 


u war, Id. Rem. 469. Et Fora Marie 
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fuo litigioſa vacent, let courts of juſtice 
be free from their war, i. e. from litiga- 
tion or law-ſuits, Id. Fafl. 4, 188. 
Martem cecinit Ennius, ſung of battles, 
Id. Trift. 2, 423. Martem coluere, prac- 
tiſed or ſtudied war, Id. Faſt. 3, 79. 
Dui Martem terra, Neptunum effugit in 
undis, Conjugis Atrides viflima dira fuit, 
who eſcaped the dangers of battle by 
land, and ſtorms by fea, Ovid. Art. Am. 
1, 333. Martem ſpirare diceres, that he 
breathes nothing but war, that he has 
the ſpirit of Mars, Cic. Att. 15, 15. 
Spedtes, dum laxent aequora Martem, at- 
tend or wait till the water in which the 
naumachia or ſea fight was exhibited, 
being let out, ſhall leave room for in- 
troducing gladiators in the ſame place, 
Martial. Spe. 24, 5. Vid. Suet. Tit. 7. 
et Dio, 66, 25, et ibi Retmarum. 
Bella velint, Martemque ferum, and fierce 
battle, Id. 6,25, 7. Damnavit mulio fla- 
turum ſanguine itlartem, a war or battle 
that would coſt much bloodſhed, 7d. 
6, 32, 1. Hermes gloria Marlis univer- 
i, the glory of all combatants or gla- 
diators, [killed in all kinds of arms, the 
moſt excellent gladiator in the world, 
Id. 5, 25, 14. Deſperatantur promiſſi 
prdelida Martis, the conteſts of wild 
beats, which had been promiſed, were 
deſpaired of, Id. Sp. 22, 3. Li Mars 
iratus oft, he has been unfortunate in 
war, Plaut. 3, 3, 32. An tibi Mavors 
in lingua ſemper erit ? Shall your courage 
always he in your tongue? FYrrg. Aen. 
It, 389. In manibus Mars ipje, the 
battle is in your power, you are juſt 
about to engage, i. 10, 280. Si patrii 
guid Martis halbes, any of your native or 
paternal courage; i. 11, 374. Caulits 
ut ſucwo velles te crecere Marti, to truſt 
yourielt more cautiouſly to the fierce 
combat, id. 153. 

MART IS Se, the planet Mars, 
Cic. N. D. 2, 2. abet wentos, incer- 
taque fulmina Mawvors, rules the winds 
and thunders, Lucan. 10. 206. The 
planet Mars was ſuppoſed to portend 
war, ib. 1, 660, & 663. rum artis, 
put for Mars, Juvenal. 10, 3 12.— Curia 
Marlis, the Arcopagus, at Athens, 

Juvenal. 
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framea, the ſpear of 


Mars, Liv. 2, t, 


MAR 


al. 9, 101. (G. 291.) — Marti- 

ars, Juvenal. 13, 
79. Haſlam Martis Praeneſle ſua ſponte 

omotam, that the ſhield of Mars at 

raeneſte moved forward of its own 
accord, Liv. 24, 10. Marlis imago, 
Virg. Aen. 8, 557. Exornantque devs 
ac nudum pedtore Martem Armis, Scae va, 
tuis, they adorn the temples of the 
gods, and the naked image of Mars, 
with your arms, Lucan. 6. 256.—ar- 
tis erbse, Rome, Marital. 8, 65, 12. 80 
Oppidum Martis, Id. 10, 30, 2. Mawvar- 
tis urbs, Virg. Aen. 6, 872.; Ovid. 
Met. 8, 7.— Martis Kalendae, the firſt 
of March, Martial. g, 9, 92, 15. difae 
a Marte, Id. 10, 29, 3. Martine Kalen- 
dae, Id. 9, 53, 3. which he thus ad- 
dreſſes, Marlis alumne dies, becauſe he 
was born on that day, 12, 60, 1.—Mar- 
tis Ultoris aedes, a temple built by Au- 
guitus to Mars for having revenged the 
death of Julivs Caeſar, Sue. 29. ; Mar- 
tial. 7, 50, 4. very maguilicent, Ovid. 
Faſt. 5, 551. 

MAR TIUS (adj.) onguzs, ſacred to 
Mars, warlike, fierce, Ovid. Met. 3, 32. 
do Marti picus avis, Id. Felt. 5, 37. 
Martia cum durum ſlernit arena ſolum, 
when the ground or the forum is cover- 
ed with ſand for exhibiting ſhews of 
gladiators, Ovid. Trijl. 2, 282. 3 Mar- 
tia bella, tierce wars, Id. Faſt. 3, 232.; 
Horat. Art. p. 402. Campus Marlins, a 
ſield or plain along the Piber, which 
had bclonged to king Tarquin, and 
after his expullion was conlecrated to 
44. e 2, 5. where 
aſſemblies of the people were held, Liv. 
6, 20. and the youth performed their 
exerciles, Horat. Od. 4, 1, 39. Certa- 
mine Martio, in battle, Hor. Od. 4, 14,17. 
Miarlius ule aeris rauci canvr, the warlike 
found of hoarſe brals, i. e. the parti- 
cular buz or noiſe which bees make be- 
fore they ſally forth from their haves, 
Virg. G. 4, 71. Martius Hannibal, war- 
like, Sil. 15, 407. Martia legio, the 
name of a legion, ſo called from Mars, 
(nomen a Marte g,) Cic. Phil. 14, 12. 
which deſerted Antony and joined 
Auguſtus, Cic. ib. 3, 3. H[Hartius lupus, 
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ſacred to Mars, cruel, Jug. 4, 
566. Martius miles, for milites, hp, 
valiant, Ovid. Met. 14, 798. 0 a 
Martial. 11, 8, 5. Martia proles, N 
wulus and Remus, the offspring | 
Mars, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 59. MWariig Rin 
warlike or built by Romulus, the 4 
of Mars, Id. Trift. 3, 7, 52. Pa. 
8, 24. t 4, 9, 65. Liv. 246. Man 
tins Romulus, warlike, or the ſon 
Mars, V irg. Aen. 6, 778. 90 Mur 
Penthefilea, warlike, or the daughter 
Mars, ib. 11, 662. Mavortia mw, 
the walls of Rome, ib. 1, 276. J 
a country ſacred to Mars, warlike, ie 
'Fhrace, ib. 3, 13. Tela inter Martia,th 
weapons of war, Id. E. g, 12. Pu 
ra, martial or brave, honourable, J 
Aen. 7, 182. Maxrius mf 
March, (menfis nomine Martis, ) Ovid. Fal 
2, 88. anciently the firſt month vi th 
year, tb, 75» Martiae Katendar, tl 
rfl day of March, the birth-day « 
Martial, 10, 24, 1. kept as a feli 
by married people, Hor. Cd. z, ,. 
particularly by matrons, Ovid. Tal. 
170, &c. obſerved by Horace, beeal 
on that day he had nearly been Kit 
by the fall of a tree, or. ib. 7. I 
Marttae, the 15th, the day on win 
Julius Caeſar was killed, Cic. Pri. 1 
36.; Cvid. Faſt. 3, 697. and on wii 
magiſtrates anciently entered on d 
office, Liv. 22, 1. 26, 1, & 26. 271! 
Zi, 5. 38, 35+ 39, 45+ 40, 35,4 
22. 
M.zTiCOLA, ae, m. a worſhippe 
of Mars, Ovid. Triſt. $9 37 22. Pit. 4 
14, 14. 
MarTIGENA (Cae, m.) Quieivrs 
Romulus the ton of Mars, Cvid. #: 
I, 199. Martigenae, plur. Rom 
and Remus, Id. Amor. 3, 4, 39. l 
tigena bellua, the ſnake killed by 2 
mus, Plaut. Amph. 4. Suppoſe 2+ 13: 
MARTLAL1S flamen, the prich 0 
Mars, Cic. Phil. 11, 8. Martial 
miniſiri publici Martis, Id. Clucut. 13 
Mariiales lupi, ſacred to Mars, e 
ous, Hor. Od 1, 7, 9. 
MARSYAS, v. Marſya, de, d Phy 


i | 101 
gian muſician, ho challenged 2 
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MAR 


a conteſt of {kill in muſic, and be- 
worſted by him, was flayed alive 
his preſumption, Ovid. Met. 8, 6, 
z, Kc. (G. 372.) There was a 
nue of Marſya in the Roman forum 
ir the place where the praetor's tri 
mal ſtood, to deter unjuſt litigants, 
tr. Sat. 1, 6, 120. 

M. Valerius MARTIA LIS, a cele- 
ated poet, a writer of epigrams, who 
uriſhed under Domitian and Trajan, 
hoſe works are ſtill extant. 

MaxulLus Epidius, a tribune of the 
mmons, deprived of his office b 
neſar, for having puniſhed one of the 
ople who had put a laurcl crown on 
ecfar's ſtatue, Suet. Caef. 79. ; Cic. 
kl, 13, 15. In doing which, Pater- 
lus obſerves, he had uſed unſcaſon— 
iy too great liberty towards Cacſar, 
68. 

MASINISSA, a king of Numidia, 
an enemy and afterwards a faithful 
end to the Romans, as long as he 
ed, Liv. 27, &c.; Salluſt. Jug. 5. 
e retained uncommon vigour at the 
eof 90, Cic. Sen. 10. 

Maso, -onzs, the name of ſeveral per- 
nz mentioned by Cicero, N. D. 3, 
Ball. 23. Fam. 9, 21, &c. 
MASTANESOSU®, v. e, de, a king 
part of Mauritania, as it is thought, 
ie. Vat. 5. 

MATERNUS, a poet and ſophiſt, 
the time of Veſpaſian, who compo- 
Ca tragedy, called Caro, which is 
A to have offended the ruling powers, 
Hendiſſe potentium animos,) Dial. de 
mat. 2, & 3. Hence he was aiterwards 
t to death by Domitian for having 
ten againſt tyrants, Dio, 67, 12. 

F. MaTixivus, a trader, who had a 
rute with the people of Salamis 
out a ſum of money which he lent 
Km, Cic. Att. 5, 21. 

C. MATIUS, a very learned and 
compliſhed Roman, Cic. Fam. 7, 15. 
e friend of Caeſar, as well as of Ci- 
70, ib. 6, 12. et 11, 27. an adviſer 
Peace, Cic. Att. 9, II. He wrote 
beautiful letter to Cicero, juitifying 
attachment to Caeſar, and regretting 


death, Cic. Fam. Il, 2%, ; Add. 
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Suet. Caef. 5 2.; Tac. Ann. 12, 60. He 
was employed by Auguttus as one of 
the managers (procuratores) of the 
games which Auguſtus celebrated in 
honour of Caeſar, Cic. At. 15, 2. He 
lived long after in great friendſhip 
with Auguſtus, but appears never to 
have accepted any public office. He 
ſeems to have ſpent the remainder of 
his days in an elegant and pleaſureable 
retreat. Pliny, who calls him the friend 
of Auguſtus, aſcribes to him the inven- 
tion of cutting trees and groves into re- 
gular forms, (nemora tonſilia), 12, 2 f. 
6. alſo of moculating and propagatin 
certain foreign fruits, Plin. 15, 14 5 
15. He publiſhed three books about 
the manner of ſetting out a table, and 
furniſhing ſplendid entertainments, (ur- 
banas menſas, et lauta convivia inflruere. 
The firſt of theſe books he called the 
cook, (cocus); the ſecond, the tiſhmon- 
ger, (cetarius) ; and the third, the oil- 
man, ( ſalgamarius), Columel. 12, 44. 
It appears that Matius likewiſe made a 
verſe-tranſlation of Homer's Iliad; from 
Gellivs, 6, 6. who calls him a ve 
learned man ; but gives ſeveral inſtances 
of his being tond of uſing new and un- 
common words, 15, 25. which however 
ſcem to have been ingemoutly contri- 
ved, Id. 20, 9. 

Maro, V. Matba, - Ons, a Roman 
ſirname, Cic. Or. 48. of the gens Pompo- 
nia, Fam. , 25. and of the gens Nae- 
via, Liv. 39, 32. 

MazrrTintvus, the name of ſeveral ob- 
{cure perſons, Cic. Fam. 2, 15. Verr. 
3, 24. Cluent. 45. Balb. 21. 

Mar bra, the Latin name of Ino, 
when changed into a ſea-goddels, Cic. 
Tuſc. 1, 12. called Parens Matuta, Mo- 
ther Matuta, Ovid. aft. 6, 479. et 545. 
Maier Matuta, Liv. 5, 21. 25, 7. 28, 
11. et 41, 28.; Thebana dea, Ovid. Faſt. 
6, 476. MaTRAL14, ium, the ſacred 
rites or feitival of Matuta, ib. 475. 

MAUS$0oLUS, a king of Caria, in 
Aſia Minor, after whoſe death his wife, 
Artemilia, erected a {plendid monument 
in honour of him, which was reckoned 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world, 


Cell. 10, 18. ; Cic. Tuſc. 3, 31.; 5 
e 
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ed Mauſoleum ſepulchrum, Propert. 3, 
2, 21. deſcribed, Plin. 26, 5 1. 4. 9. 
whence all magnificent ſepulchres were 
called Mausor A; thus, Mauſoltum 
Cacſarum, the ſepulchre of the Caclars, 
Suet. Aug. 101. Ner. 46. Veſp. 23.; 
Add. Flor. 4, 11. f. 

MAXIMUS, a ſirname firlt given to 

. Favivs, the cenſor, who, in order 
to prevent the election of magiſtrates 
from being in the power of the lowelt 
people, threw all of that deticription 
( omnem forenſem turbam) into four tribes, 
and called them city tribes, ( urbanas ), 
Liv. 9, 46. No family in Rome dil- 
tinguiſhed itfelf more by its merits than 
that of the Fabu ; Nec gradus ft ultra 
Fabios cognominis ullus, Illa domus meri- 
tis Maxima difta ſuis, Ovid. Falt, 1, 
605. Virgil chiefly celebrates Fabius, 
who, when oppoſed to Hannibal, by 
declining battle, ſaved the Roman ſtate, 


(Tu Maximus ile e, &c.) A. 6, 846. 


So Ovid, Faft. 2, 241. Sce Fazivs. 

MepEa, the daughter of Acttes, 
( Acztias, -ddis), king of Colchis, by 
his wife Idyia, Cic. N. D. 3, 19. a fa- 
mous ſorcereſs, who aſhited Jaſon to 
carry off the golden fleece. In return 
for which, he married her, (G. 442.) 


| Barbarae M:dzae venena, the drugs uſed 


by Meda, Horat. Epod. 5, 61. 
MzsDEipes herbae, (ling. Medeis), ma- 
gic herbs, Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 101. 
Mbox, nis, the ſon of Codrus, 
the firſt archon of Athens, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſors, being choſen of the fame fami- 
ly for 200 years, were called MEpon- 
TiDar, Pauſan. 4, 5. (G. 426.) 
Mepus, the ſon of MedGa, who is 
ſaid to have given name to the country 


of Media, (G. 443.) 2. The name 


of one of the tragedies of Pacuvius, Cic. 


OF. 1, 31. 
MepUsa, the daughter of Phorcus, 


(Pnoncis, -idis, Prop. 3, 22, 8. or 
Phorcpnis, -idis, Lucan. 9, 629.) the 
chief of the three Gorgons, a female 
monſter, with ſerpents on her head in- 
{tead of hair, which turned every one 
into {tone that looked at her. She was 
ſlain by Perſeus, (G. 395.) and from 
her blood ſprung the winged horſe Pe- 
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gäſus; hence called Equns Penney 
Ovid. Faſt. 5, Ann 
the face of Meduſa, with w/c, 50 
ſeus turned people into ſton, 07 
Met. 5, 249. Chelydri Mi, 1 
hair on the head of Meduſa, 5% is I 

McecaBysv $8, One of the Pang 
bles that expelled the fav, (G. 60 
q 2. A general of Arcaxerxs,(C 
615.) We learn from Straho, | ;, 
p. 950. that the prieſts of Dada « 
pactus, whom it bchoved tobe ung 
were called MEGdAB YZ I. Hence M 
gaby zus is thought to be put for an eu 
nuch, or one of thoſe pricſls, aud t 
uſed as a proper name, Drntil, 55 12 
21.; Plin. 35, 10. 

MceGatra, one of the three iner 
furies, Ving. Aen. 12, $46.; Lucas.1 
577. et 6, 730. 

MEGALe, {( wtyany wrrrp, manng ma 
ter), the Greek epithet of Cyl;ile, th 
mother of the gods: whence the fell 
val kept in honour of her was call 
MEG ALESIA, -orum, Liv. 2, 1 
34, 54+ et 36, 36. ; Juvenal. 6, by, x; 
ludi MtEc arts, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 351, 
Quinctil. 1, 65. or MEG LENS, -un 
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Hence M-gale/:acae ſpeRacula mab)a 
the ſpectacles of the Meyalciian or Ci 
cenſian games, the ſignal for begin 
which was given by dropping a uapkl 
or towel, (mittendo mappam), Juvent 
11, +93. which cuſtom took its f 
from Nero, Suzt. 22. | 

Mr Axa, the firſt wife of Hercule 
ſlain by him in a fit of maducts, r 
Here. fur. 1015, &c. (G. 400.) 

Mc Akkus, (3 fyll.) the {on of 0 
cheſtius, and graudfon of Neptune; ti 
father of Hippomäues, Ovid. Mt. 
605. who is hence catied Magus cid 
ros; ib. 659. | 

MELa, a companion of Anton) 
Cic. Phil. 13, 2. 

Pompontus MEL A, a celebrated ge 
grapher, born at Tingentera 2 Li 
Cetraria, a town of Spain, Mel, 2 
| C 


MEL 
86. who wrote an excellent book, in- 
Tied De ſitu orbit, which is ſtill ex- 
ant, He flouriſhed between the time 
e Auguſtus and Velpaſian. 
MELAMPUS, dis, the ſon of 
\mythaon, ( Amythazne cretus, Stat. 
heb. 3, 453. AMYTHAONIUS, Ving. 
6. 4, 550.) a famous ſoothſayer and 
yfician at Argos, who cured the 
aghters of Proetus, ( Proetides), by 
preſcribing hellebore, Apollodor. 1, 9, 
*. 4 , 2, 2-3 Virg. Ecl. 6, 48: ; 
thence a ſpecies of hellehore was call- 
d Melampodion, v. -tun, Plin. 25, 5 . 
21. Cicero makes Melampus the fon 
f Atreus, N. D. 3, 21. and fpeaks of 
his predictions, Leg. 2, 13. 2. 
he name of a dog from his black feet, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 206. 
Merinevs, (3 ſyll.) the name of 
a dog, from his black colour, Ovid. 
Piet. 3, 222. 

MrrAxippE, Lid. MENALIiPPE. 
Mz:LaxTHEUS, er, ACC. ea, a per- 
ſon guilty of murder, who, while con- 
alng himſelf, was diſcovered by his 
mother, ignorant of what had happen- 
ed, Ovid. in Ibin, 625. 
MELANTHIUS, a Rhodian, a 
cholar of Carneades, Cic. Acad. 4, 6. 
C 2. A noted painter, Plin. 35, 7. 
C 3. The goat-herd of Ulyſſcs, 
lomer, Odyſſ. 21, 175. who readily af- 
Jorded to the ſuitors of Penelope what 
put of his flock they defired, and join- 
d with them in devouring his maſter's 
Iubſtance, ib. 20, 175.3 Ovid. Ep. 1, 
5. On which account he was put to 
lath by Telemachus with the greatelt 
oture, Homer. Od. 22, 473, &C. 
MELEAGER, v. MteLEticrvus, 
71, the ſon of Oeneus, (Oenides), who, 
paring ſlain the wild boar of Calydon, 
pave the ſkin and head to Atalanta, 
Flo had firſt wounded him. The un- 
les of Meleager, attempting to rob 
Atalanta of her preſent, were ſlain b 
Fleleager, Whereupon Althaca his mo- 
ler ma paſſion, threw a log of wood, 
n which the life of her ſon depended, 
ito the fire; and as ſoon as it was con- 
med, Meleager expired, (G. 434-) 
liſters, ( Meleagrides), lamenting his 
Kal, were changed into birds, called 
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MEL 
by that name, Ovid. Met. 8, 534. ſup- 
poſed to be Guinea-hens, Plin. 10, 26 
. 38.——@ 2. A Greek poet, a na- 
tive of Gadara in Syria, who flouriſhed 
150 years before the Chriſtian aerg. 
He was the firſt collector of the Greek 
epigrams, entitled Antholagia. 

MeLesiGEnEs, zi, a name given to 
Homer, from Meles, a river of Ionia, 
near which he was born, (G. 587.) 

MeLlETE, -es, one of the four Mu- 
ſes, ſaid to have been produced by the 
ſecond of the three Jupiters, mention- 
ed by Cicero, N. D. 3, 21. 

Mcer1z0tvs, the name of a ſhepherd, 
Virg. E. 1, 6. but Meliboeus dux, i. e. 
Philoctẽtes, from his birth- place Meli- 
boea, Virg. Aen. 3, 401. 

MelicEkgrTrA, MELicERTES, ae, v. 
,, the ſon of Athämas and Ino. Vid. 
Ixo. 

Mer1ssvs, the firſt king of Crete, 
the father of Amalthea and Meliſſa, 
who fed Jupiter, when a child, with 
milk and honey, (G. 356.) Melifla is 
ſaid to have been changed by Jupiter 
into a bee, Col. g, 2. 

MELISSUS, a philofopherof Samos, 
the ſcholar of Parmenides, Laert. 9, 24. 
who believed in the infinity and eterni- 
ty of the umverſe, (hoc, quod eſſet infi- 
nitum et immutabile, ſemper fuiſſe et fore), 
Cic. Acad. 4, 37- 

H. MeLtvs, a wealthy Roman citi- 
zen, ſuſpected of aiming at ſovereignty, 
becauſe, in the time of a great dearth, 
he diſtributed corn among the people at 
a low price. On this ſufpicion, being 
ſummoned to appear before Cincinna— 
tus, the dictator, and refufing to obey, 
he was ſtain by Q. Servihus Ahala, maſ- 
ter of horſe to the dictator, Liv. 4, 13, 
—16.; Cic. Cat. I, 1. Dom. 38. Sen. 
16.; Amic. 8, & 11. MarriANt, 
the partiſans ot Maelius, Liv. 4, 14. 
Frumentum Maehanum, the corn which 
had been purchaled by Maelius, 15. 

Annaeus MELLA, v. Mera, the 
brother of Seneca the philoſopher, and 
father of the poet Lucan, who was put 
to death by Nero, Tac. Ann. 16, 17. 

MELftoOMENE, es, one of the nine 
Mules, Her. Od. 1, 24, 3. (G. 368.) 
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6 MEM 
MEMMIUS, the name of an illuſ- 
trious plebeian gens at Rome, ſaid to 
have been derived from the Trojan 


Mneſtheus, Virg. Aen. 5, 116. Hence 
the Memmii were among thoſe called 


Trojugenae, by Juvenal, 1, 100. 
C. MEMMIUS, a tribune of the 
commons, who holdly accuſed the cor- 


ruption of the nobility in the war againſt 


Jugurtha, Salut, Fug. 27. and rouſed 
the people to puniſh the guilty, 15. zo, 
& 31. Cicero ſpeaking of this Mem- 
mius, joins him with his brother Lucius: 
C. et L. Memmii fucrunt oratores medias 
cres, accuſatores acres atque acerbi. Ita- 
gue in judicium capitis multos vocaverunt, 
pro reis non ſacpe dixerunt, Brut. 36. We 
learn from Cicero that C. Memmius 
brought Beſtia to his trial, but whether 
for his conduct in the Jugurthine war 
or not, is uncertain, Cic. Or. 2, 70. 
Memmius, when candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip in oppoſition to Glaucia, was 
aſſaſſinated by ruffians whom Glaucia 
and Saturninus employed to attack him 
with bludgeons, in the comitium, in 
preſence of the people, Appian. B. C. 
I, p. 369.; Cic. Cat. 4, 2. 

C. MEMMIUS, L. F. an acute and 
agreeable ſpeaker, but too careleſs in 
his compolition, highly accompliſhed in 
Greek literature, but indifferent about 
the Latin, Cic. Brut. 70. Quaeſtor to 
Pompey in the war againſt Sertorius, C:c. 
Balb. 2. He had an intrigue with the 
wives of Lucullus and Pompey, the for- 
mer of whom Cicero, in telling the fact, 
calls Menelaus, and the latter Agamem- 


'* 


non, Cic. Atc. 1, 18. Memmius having 


| divulged a ſhameful paction, which he 


and Cn. Domitius, when candidates for 
the conſulſhip, had made with the conſuls 
Appius and Ahenobarbus, Cic. Att. 4, 
16, & 18. (Vid. Douiriuvs.) and be- 
ing condemned of bribery, lived in 
exile at Athens, Cic. Fam. 13, 1. Cu- 
rio propoſed getting him recalled, Cic. 
Al. 6, t. but whether he effected it, is 
uncertain. To this Memmius, ſirnamed 
Gurus, Lucretius is thought to 
have inſcribed his poem DE RERUN 
NATURA), I, 43, 412, & 1051; 2, 142, 
&c. Lucretius ſometimes calls him by 
a patronymic name, MEMMIADESs, v. 
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his bitter invectives. 


M E N 


-DA, dat. e, I, 25. voc. Memnigd 
tb. 45. —— MemmIAxa „rde, th 
farms or eſtate of Memmius, Ci; 4, 
5 1. | 
MEMNON, nic, the ſon of Tim; 
nus and Aurora, the general of the A, 
thiopians who came to the alh{lance g 
Priam, flain by Achilles, (6. 446 
Color Memnonius, black, the colour o 
the Acthiopians, Ovid. ex Port, 3 3,96 
Memnonia regna, the nations of the ca 
Lucan. 3, 284. — M uxnOoNTpgSs, wn 
(ling. Memninis), certain birds, ſupp 
{ed to have been produced from the a 
es of Memnon, Ovid. Met. 13, 618, 
Mrunox, a native of Rhodes, t| 
principal general of Darius Codoma 
nus, who alone ſuggetted to that nt 
narch the proper means of ſtoppingt 
progreſs of Alexander, (G. 62c.) 
MENA, v. Meuas, ac, a frecdm 
of Pompey the Great, Paterc. 2, 74 
after whoſe death he followed the fy 
tunes of his {on Sex. Pompey, who ge 
him the command of part of his te 
i}, He deſerted from Pompey to At 
guſtus; and from Auguſtus agamt 
Pompey. He a ſecond time left Pot 
pey, and joined Auguſtus, bringing 
ver with him a part of Pompcy's fi 
Caefar bountifully rewarded him, an 
made him a military tribune. He w 
the only freed-man whom Augultus: 
mittedto his table, Suet. Aug. 74. W 
Auguſtus and Antony, after hav 
made an agreement with Sex. Pompg 
paid Pompey a viſit in his up, Me 
propoſed to Pompey to aſſaſſi nate ths 
both, and thus ſecure the recovery 
his father's fortune; but Pompey 
bly rejected the propoſal, Plutarch 
Antonio. Applan, in relating this ta 
calls him MExoporuUs, Ball. Civ. 5) 
714.— Horace ſeems to have had ag 
antipathy to this man, L pod. 4. il K 
the ſame Mena againſt whom he writ 
Some think 
muſt be a different perſon, becauls 
mong the other charges agaiult his ch 
racter, the moſt reprehenſible par 
his conduct is not mentioned. 
MenaLCas, ae, the name of al 
herd, Firg, Ecl. 2, 15. & 3, 15 91 
et 10, 20. Mexavr 


MEN 


MaNALIPPE, v. MEeLAN1PPr, -es, the 
Iaughter of Deſmontes, or Acölus, 
ho, being violated by Neptune, bore 
7 ſons, (as Dionyſius of Halicarnaſ- 
i ſays, in the ox- ſtall of her father, 
Ie Rhetor. P. 57. to which Varro 
ludes, N. R. 2, 5, 5.) Deſmontes, 
imaged at the diſcovery, ſhut up Me. 
alippe in priſon, after having deprived 
er of fight, and ordered the infants to 
e expoſed. A cow is ſaid to have come 
nd given them ſuck ; in which ſtate 
he ſhepherds found them. In the mean 
me Metapontus, King of Icaria, being 
1xious to have children, Theano, his 
een, applied to the ſhepherds to pro- 
ure for her a ſuppoſititious child. 
ſhereupon they ſent her the infants 
hey had found. Thus thete infants be- 
ame the reputed ſons of Metapontus, 
ander the name of Boegotus and Acolus. 
ſer this Theino had two ſons of her 
un; and when they grew up, having 
ſcorered to them that their ſuppoſed 
others were ſuppolititious, ſhe adviſed 
hem to take an opportunity of cutting 
kem olf. But the ſons of Neptune, 
hen attacked, by the aſſiſtance of their 
ther, ſlew their aggreſſors. Theano, 
ruck at the ſight of their bodies, which 
ere carried back to the palace, flew 
terſelf, Boeotus and Aecolus fled to 
le ſhepherds by whom they had been 
pred, There Neptune revealed to them 
be ſecret of their birth, and that their 
bother was in cuilody. On this ac- 
vunt they flew Deſmontes, and libera- 
ed their mother, to whom Neptune re- 
tored her ſight. Accompanied by her 
o ley returned to Merapontns, and in- 
eb. 
is fa Vhereupon Metapontus married Mena- 
5. e, and adopted them as his ſons, 
agrd 
in 
writ 
wok 
ule, 
11s Cl 
part 


a (ht 
0 


1181 


bjeCt for a tragedy of Euripides, Dio- 
lid. Accius likewiſe wrote a tra- 
ſedy called MN ALIP A, Cie. Of. 1, 
l——Perſona Menalippes, the maſl 
ed in acting the part of Menalippe, 
wenal, 8. 229.— There was another 
lixatipea, the daughter of the cen- 
ur Chiron, who is {aid to have been 
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med him of the pertdy of Theino. 


yam. f. 186. This {tory ſerved as - 


MEN 


changed into a mare, Hygin. Poet. 2, 
18, 1 

MenaLieeus, v. Melanippur, the 
ſon of Aſtäcus, (Aſlac ides, . ae), wha 
mortally wounded Tydeus in the belly 
with a javelin. But 'Tydeus exerting 
all his ſtrength, threw a dart, which 
killed Melanippus. Tydeus was carri- 
ed off the field, and perceiving his caſe 
deſperate, requeſted that ſome of his 
friends would go and bring to him the 
head of Menalippus, (Caput, 6 caput, 6 
mibi fi quis adportet, Menalippe, tuum ; 
Nam wolveris arvis, Fido equidem, nec 
me virtus ſuprema fefellt), Stat. Theb. 
8, 740. Capineus was the firſt that 
found the dead body, and brought it 
to Tydeus; who ordered the head to 
be cut oft, and in revenge for his wound, 
divided it in two, and tore out the 
brains with his teeth. In the mean time 
Pallas was bringing a remedy which ſhe 
had received from Jupiter, to cure Ty- 
dens, and render him immortal. But 
ſeeing this barbarity, ſhe with-held it, 
and left him with indignation, Sat. ib. 
8, 719, &c. ad fin» Apollodorus ſays, 
it was Amphiaraus that brought the 
head of Menalippus to Tydeus, from 
hatred to him, becauſe he had been the 
author of the Theban war. Soon af- 
ter this, Amphiaraus was ſwallowed up 
by an earthquake, Appollodor. 3, 6, 8. 
Pauſamas alſo fays, that Menalippus 
was llain by Amphiaräus, 9, 18. 

MENAND ER, v. Menandrus, - dri, 
an Atheman comic writer, of uncom— 
mon merit, (nobilis comoedis), contem- 
porary with Demetrius Phaleréus, 
Phaedr. 5. fab. 1. greatly admired by 
the ancients, Quinchil. 10, 1, 69. ; Hor. 
Sat. 2, 3, II.; Profert. 3, 21, 28. 
Ovid. T rift. 2, 369. ; Stat. Silv. 2, 1, 
114.; for nothing now remains of his 
works but a few fragments, His ſta- 
tue was erected in the theatre at Athens, 
Pauſan. 1, 21. —Adj. MteNaxnDRE- 
us, Propert. 2, 5, 3. 

MeNnECLEes, a celebrated Aſiatic rhe. 
torician, a native of Alabanda, (Ala- 
bandenfis, v. deus), under whom L. Craſ- 
ſus, the orator, and Cicero, in his 

1 1 2 youth, 


MEN 
youth, ſtudied, Cic. Or. 2, 23. Brut. 
95. Orat. 69. 

MenscrATEs, it, one of the gene- 
rals of Perſeus, Liv. 44, 24. 

Mrrpfßuus, an Athenian orator, 
in the time of L. Craſſus, Cic. Or. 1, 18. 
f 2. A philoſopher of Eretria, 
{Ereiricus), who placed the chief good 
in the perception of truth, Cic. Acad. 
4, 42. from whom a ſect of philoſophers 
were called ExETRICI, ib. q 3. Al- 
ſo the name of an old man in Terence, 
Heaut. 1, 1. 

M=x:LAavs, the ſon of Atreus, (A.- 
trides), and brother of Agamemnon, the 
king of Sparta, and huſband of Hele- 
na, (G. 43.) — Menelai portus, a mari- 
time town between Cyrene and Egypt, 
Nep. Ageſil. 8. ——MExELAEus thala- 
mus, the bed-chamber of Menelaus, Pro- 
pert. 2, 15, 13. Menelatus mons, a moun- 
tain near Lacedaemon, Liv. 34, 28. 
2. A Greek rhetorician, a na- 
tive of Marathos, a town of Phoenicia, 
( Marathenus ), whoſe aſſiſtance C. Grac- 
chus was thought to have uſed in com- 
poſing his orations, Cic. Brut. 26. 

MENENTA gene, a patrician family 
at Rome. 

MENENIUS Agrippa, conſul a. u. 
251, Liv. 2, 16. Being ſent as an 
ambaſſador to treat with the plebeians, 
who had made a ſeceſſion to the Mons 
Sacer, he prevailed on them to return, 
Liv. 2, 32. He died fo poor, that he 
did not leave enough to defray the ex- 
pences of his funeral, 7. 33. 

MENEPHRON, ni, an inceſtuous 
Arcadian, Quid. Met, 7, 387. ; Hygin. 
253. 

e ie, the firſt King of Egypt, 
who built Memphis, Zerodet, 2, 99. (G. 
664.) | | | 
MexnesTRATvUs, a ſkilful ſtatuary, 
Plin. 36, 5. 

Mexts1Hneus. Fid. MxtsTHEvVS. 

Mev1ervs, a native of Stratonicea 
n a town of Caria in A- 

a Minor; the molt eloquent rhetorici— 
an of that country in his time, the prae- 
geptor of Cicero, Cic. Brut. gi. 
Menirevs, a philoſopher who wrate 
agrecably on philoſophical ſubjects, mix- 
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MEN 


ing humour with erudition, Cic. 4,4 
I, 2. whom Varro imitated in hi, fl. 
tires, which from him he called gar. 
RAE MENITPEAE, Macrob. Sal. 
Gell. 13, 30. 

Mrviscus, one of the principal g. 
tizens (vir primarius) of Entella, 3 
town in Sicily, who was ſent to Rome 
to give evidence agaiult Verres, (. 
Perr. 3, 87. 

Mrex1vus, the ſon of Lycion, kill 
by the ſame thunderbolt by which l 
father's houſe was ſet on fire, Ovid. 1 
bin, 472. 

Menoecevs, (in 3 ſyll. % 4; 
ea, eu, -e0), the ſon of Creon, king gf 
Thebes, who having heard that Tire. 
ſias had foretold that "Thebes would he 
ſafe, if the laſt or youngeſt of the race of 
the ſerpent ſhould periſh, and percciving 
that he himſelf was meant, mounted 2 
conſpicuous part of the city, and in 
fight of his countrymen, and of the e 
nemy, after having uttered a ſolemn 
prayer, {tabbed himſelf with his {word, 
and then after ſprinkling the batilement 
and walls with his blood, threw himſch 
down among the middle of the troupi 
of the enemy, Stat T heb. 10, 610, 
790. and thus ſacrificed himſelf tor by 
country, ( /argitus eft patriae ſuum ſangu 
nem), Cic. Tuſc. 1, 48. Apoliocun 
tells the ſtory ſomewhat diftcrently, 3 
6, 7. 80 Hyginus, 242. adj, My 
NOECL US ; thus, Menozceo lubrica jan 
guine turris, ſlippery or wet with tit 
blood of Menoeceus, Stat. T heb. 10, $4 

MENOETES, de, one of the compa 
nions of Aeneas, the pilot of the Vi 
called Centaurus, Virg. Aen. 5, 161. 

Mkxorrius, the fon of Actor, 4 
father of Patroclus; whence Patrociti 
is called MtnotT1ibts, Ovid. I. 


f 114 


Mßoczlirus, a Greek, the free 
man of Lentulus Spinther, Cic. Tas 
15 9: f 
Mero, the name of a book wil 
ten by Plato, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 24+ 
ENOPHILUS, a flaye of Avia 
employed by Cicero in arrang!"s 
library, Cic. Att. 4, 7. q 2. A 


ridiculed by Martial, 7, 8 NEN 
1＋L 48 


MEN 


MENTOR, Iris, a celebrated ſculp- 
or and engraver, Plin. 33, 12 f. 55. 
Rarae fine Mentore menſae, there is 
Carcely a table without cups or bowls 
.mboſſed by Mentor, Juvenal. 8, 104. 
Pucula Mentoris manu, ſummo artificio, 
100%, Cic. Verr. 4, 18. Pocula len- 


wed nobilitata manu, Martial. 9, 60, 16. 


Add. Id. 3, 41. Menlorei labores, the 
works of Mentor, Id. 4, 39, 5. join- 
d with thoſe of Myro, ( Myronis artes), 
b. 2. Leſbia Mentoreo vina bibas opere, 
wink Leſbian wine from a cup emboſſed 
by Mentor, Propert. 1, 14, 2. 2. 
A ſon of Hercules, Apollodor. 2, 7, 8. 
alſo of Euryſtheus, 7d. 2, 8, 1. 
The companion of Ulyſſes, to whom 
that king, at his departure from Ithaca 
tothe Trojan war, committedthe charge 
of his family, Homer. Odyſ}. 2, 225. 
C4. A Rhodian, the general of a bo- 
dy of Greeks in the ſervice of Necta— 
nebus, king of Egypt, whom he baſe- 
y betrayed, and joined the Perſians, 
6.619.) 

Mrzzxa, id. MAERA. 

MERCURTUS, the ſon of Jupiter 
and Maia, the daughter of Atlas; 
whence he is called ATLANTIADES, 
(Vid. ATLas), the meſſenger of Ju- 
piter and of the other gods; the god 
of eloquence, &c. (Vid. G. 379.) 
MERCURIALES vii, men of genius 
and learning, Hor. Id. 2, 17, 29,—— 
MrzacurlAaLEs, ium, the members of 
a college of prieſts or perſons who 
took care of the temple of Mercury, 
Lic. Q. Fr. 2, 5, which was carly dedi— 
cated at Rome, Liv. 2, 21, & 27. 
. The planet Mercury, the neareſt 
0 all the planets to the ſun, Cic. N. D. 
2, 20.; Plin. 2, 8. called Celer Cyllenius, 
e. Mercury, born on mount Cyllene ), 
from the quickneſs of its motion, I. u- 
can. 1, 662. ſaid to be the ruler of the 
vaters of rivers, and hence to influence 
ie inundation of the Nile, Lucan, 10, 
200, &e. b 

Mesicus, a Spaniard, who betray- 
Ed the iſland of Syracuſe to the Ro- 
Pans, Liv. 25, 30. and therefore, in the 
mph of Marcellus, he wore a crown 
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of gold, and was preſented with the 
freedom of the city, Liv. 36, 21. 

McunroxnEs, ge, the charioteer of 
Idomeneus king of Crete, and from 
the ſame country, Ovid. Met. 13, 359, 
among the bravelt of the Greeks, 
hence ſaid to be equal to Mars in 
courage, Homer. Il. 2, 651. deſeri- 
bed as black with Trojan duſt, (utp3te 
auriga), Hor. Od. 1, 6, 15. Add. bid. 
15, 26. 

MrRörkz, -es, the ſeventh of the 
daughters of Atlas, who married Siſy- 
phus. She was ſuppoſed to be the 
leaſt bright of the Pleiades, becauſe the 


only one of her family that married a 


mortal, all the reſt having married 
deities, Ovid. Faſl. 4, 175. | 

Mctrors, pie, the huſband of Cly- 
mene and the ſuppoſed father of Pha- 
ethon, Ovid. Trift. 3, 4, 30. Met. 1. 
763. q 2. A Trojan ſlain by 'Tur- 
nus, rg. Aen. q, 702. 

Mex la, a ſirname of the Cornelii. 

J.. Cornelius MERULA, the prieſt 
of Jupiter, ¶ amen dialis), who, upon 
the expulſion of Cinna, was made con- 
ſul in his place, Paterc. 2, 20. 3 Appian. 
B. Civ. 1, p. 390. But when Cinna 
and Marius became maſters of the city, 
Merula having reſigned the conſulſhip 
fled to the temple of Jupiter, and ha- 
ving invoked curſes on the head of 
Ciana and on his party, put an end to 
his days by cutting his veins before the 
altar, ſo that the blood flowed on the 
altar, Paterc. ib. 22.; Appian. ib. p. 395. 

L. Mescixnius Rufus, the quaeſtor 
of Cicero, Cic. Fam. 5, 19, & 20. 13, 
26, & 28. 16, 4, & 8. Att. 6, 3. 

MESSALA, a ſirname given to Va- 
lerius Corvinus, from his having con- 
quered Meſsana in Sicily, the letter N 
being gradually changed into L, Senec. 
de Brev. Vit. c. 13. who firſt brought a 
clock to Rome from Catana, a. u. 490. 
Plin. 7, 60. J. ult. whence the flouriſh- 
ing family of the MessALAE, which 
gave birth to ſeveral eloquent orators, 
Cic. Brut. 70. ad Brut. 15.; Horat. Art. 
P. 371. Tibull. 1, 3. 

M. Falerius MESSALA Cokvixus, 


a 


MES L 
à noble Roman, highly extolled by Ci- 
cero when a young man, Ep. ad Br. 15. 
who being proſcribed by Antony, made 
his eſcape to Brutus and Caſſius. Afﬀ- 
ter their death he ſurrendered the fleet 
which he commanded, upon conditions, 
Appian. B. C. 5, p. 736. Paterculus ſays 
that he was preſerved by the interpo- 
ſition of Auguſtus, 2, 71. Meſsala 
after wards ſaved the life of Auguſtus, 
when he had him in his power, ib. In 
the year 723, in which the battle of 
Actium was fought, Mefſsala was made 
conſul with Auguſtus in place of An- 


tony, who had been depoſed, Dio, 50, 


10. and thus, by a wonderful turn of 
fortune, poſſeſſed the poſt of him by 
whom he had been doomed to death, 
ib. 47, 11.3 Appian. B. C. 4, 611. He 
afterwards obtained a triumph for ha- 
ving ſuppreſſed a rebellion of the Agui- 
tan, ib. hence, Gentis Aguitanae celeber 
Meſcãla triumphis, Tibull. 2, 1, 31. It 
was upon the motion of Meſsäla in the 
fenate that Auguſtus was called Fa- 
THER OF HIS COUNTRY, which title he 
accepted with tears of joy, though be- 
fore, when it was offered him by the 
people, he had declined it, Suet. Aug. 
58. Meſsala is mentioned by Horace 


88 a perſon of the higheſt nobility, Sat. 


I, 6, 42. and as one of his friends, ib. 
10, 85. Herace having invited him 
to ſupper, ingeniouſly addreſſes an ode 
to the caik of wine which he intended 
to open on the occalion, Gd. 3, 21. 


He repreſents Meſsala as particularly 


diſtinguiſhed by his eloquence and fi! 
in juri{prudence, Art. p. 371. Add. Sat. 
1, 10, 29. QuinQuian fpeaks in the 
higheſt terms of the eloquence of Meſ- 
8ala, and ſeems to place him next to 
Cicero; At Acſ5ala nitidus et candidus, 
et quodam made prae ſe ferens in dicendo 
nobilitutem ſuam, 10, 1, 113. Multum 
in vita diguitatis, mulium ad pojleros gloriae 
tradidit, 1d. 12, 11, 28. The charac- 
teriſtic of his manner and ſtyle was dig- 


nity, Id. 12, 10, 11. Add. Id. 1, 7, 23, 


& 34+ 4, I, 8. 9, 4, 38. et IQ, 5, 2. 


In ſome reſpects he is ſaid to have been 
even ſuper io to Cicero, ( Cicerone mitior 
Corvinus et dulcior, et in verbis magis ela- 
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boratus,) Dial. de Orat. c. 18. He; 
ſeveral times mentioned by Tacity; 
a diſtinguiſhed orator, Ann. 11, 6, x 
7. 13, 34. But Meſsäala is extolle 
molt of all by Tibullus, whoſe pam 
he was, 1, 1, 53. 2, 1, 31. 4, 1,1, 
Meſsila was the firſt pracfect of the 
city, but retained that office only ſor; 
ſew days, Tac. Ann. 6, 11. Dio there, 
fore takes no notice of him, but me, 
tions Agrippa as the firſt praefck, 3% 


MESSALINA, the daughter of 
Barbatus Meſsala, and wife of the en. 
peror Claudius, infamous for her lexd. 
neſs, which at laſt brought her to u 
untimely end, Tac. Ann. 11, 28. 
Suet. Cl. 26. Juvenal. 6, 118. 4 10 
333. 

Mass Apus, an Etruſcan chief, who 


joined Turnus, remarkable for his l 


in horſemanſhip, hence called h 
cgucrum, the tamer of horſes; ſaid to 
have been tie offspring of Neptune, 
according to Servius, becauſe he came 
into Italy by fea, Virg. Aen. 7. 691. 
one of the chief leaders of the Italians 
ib. 8, 6. 

MeTABus, the king of Privernun, 
and father of Camilla, Yirg. Aen. 11, 
540. 

Mera RA, the wife of Celeus, and 
mother of Triptolèmus, Ovid. Faſt. 4 


539. | 
METELLI, a conſiderable famij 


of the gens Caccilia. 


L. Caccilius METELLUS, tweet 
conſul, a,u.503, and 507. maſter of bote, 
and dictator, Pontifex Maximus, Kc. l 
reſcuing the Palladium, or image of Pa 
las, from the temple of Vella while 
flames, (Servavit trepidam flagranii a 
aede Minervam, Juvenal. 3, 139.) 
loſt his ſight, on which account the 
man people granted him the piivileg 
of being carried to the fenate-boue 
when he choſe to go thither, in a Cu 
riot, an honour which had never bee 
granted to any one before, 4. 74 
1. 45. add. Ovid. Faſt. 6, 437, Ke. 
Val. Max. 1, 5.3 Senec. Controv. 4 


This Metellus is ſaid firlt (Sin U 
have brought elephants into the am 
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is triumph in the firſt Punic war, Plin. 
But Pliny ſays otherwiſe, 8, 6. 
that this was firſt done in the war 
zoainſt Pyrrhus, (namely by Curius 
Dentitus) 3 and that Metellus brought 
the greateſt numher ( plurimos ), ib. et 8, 
3. And therefore the reading in the 
former paſſage is thought to be wrong. 

9, Caccilius METELLUS, the 
grandſon of the former, Plin. 7, 44- 
practor, a. u. 605, who conquered 
Andriſcus, called alſo P/eudo- Philippus, 
(be. falſe Philip,) Cic. Null. 2, 33. 
who, pretending to be the ſon of Per- 
ſus, had ſeized on Macedonia, Me- 
tellus, on account of his ſucceſs, got 
the ſirname of Mactponicus, Flor. 2, 
14. ; Liv. Epit. 49, & 50. Eulrop. 4, 
13, This Metellus 1s mentioned by 
Pliny as an inſtance of ſingular felicity. 
For beſides his great honours, and the 
frame of Macedonicus, he was carried 
to the funeral pile by four ſons, 1. Q. 
MereLLus, firnamed Baſearicus, from 
his having ſubdued the iſlands called 
Balarer, who had been conſul, cenſor, 
and had obtained a triumph; 2. M. M- 
TELLUS, who had been conſul, and 
honoured with a triumph; 3. I.. Me- 
1:LLU2, firnamed DALMAricus, from 
his victory over the Dalmatians, who 
had been conſul, (and according to Val. 
Maximus, 8, 5, 1. allo cenſor), called 
DupemaTus or DiabenkExus, be- 
cauſe he uſed to bind his head with 
lillets or rollers in order to cover ſome 
excreſcence or ulcer, ( Piin. 7, 44 et 
3% 8). But Metellus Dalnaticus and 
Diaderatus are thought by ſome to be 
Affcrent perſons, (Vid. ZErnefli ſndex 
HMfloricus Ciceron.) ; 4. C. NETELLYS 
Caprarius, who had been practor, aud 
Ws conſul the year after his father's 
death, Plin. 7, 44. Delides theſe, Me- 
tellus Maceclonicus left two daughters, 
Married both to meu of conlular dig- 
ny, Plutarch. de Fortitud. Roman. p. 318. 
In ſhort, the number of thoſe who ſa- 
uted him by the appellation of father 
or grandfather {patr:s ) amounted to 
Wenty-leven, Plin. 7, 13 f. 11. But 
a the height of his proſperity this 
pletellus was once juſt about to be 
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thrown from the Tarpeian rock by 
C. Attinius Labeo, a tribune, becauſe 
Metellus, when cenſor, had expelled 
Labeo from the ſenate; and he was with 
difficulty ſaved by the interpoſition of 
another tribune, Plin. 7, 44 His 
yu however, were conſecrated to 
ome deity, Cic. Dom. 47. There was 
a miſunderſtanding betwixt this Metel- 
lus and Scipio Africanus the younger, 
but without bitterneſs, (izimicitiae fine 
acerbitate,) Cic. Off. 1, 25. ; Plin. ib. 

J. METELLUs Calvus, the brother 
of Macedonicus, conſul a, u. 611. His 
evidence againlt Q. Pompeius was not 
regarded, Cic. Font. 7. 

2. METELLUS, the ſon of Cal- 
vus, conſul with M. Silanus, a. u. 645, 
Cic. Brut. 35.; Salluft. Jug. 43. called 
Numinicys, on account of his victories 
over Jugurtha, Plutarch. in Mario, a man 
of great integrity and merit, (null ſe- 
cundus ſeculi fui), Paterc. 2, 11. the 
only ſenator who would not ſwear to 
ſupport the laws of the tribune Apu- 
lews Saturninus, and therefore obliged 
to go into banithment, Plutarch. in Ma- 
rio; Pater. 2, 15.3 Cic. Cluent. 35. 
Dom. 31. Sext. 16. but he was ſoon 
after reſtored with great honour, Pa- 
terc, et Plutarch. ibid.; Cic. ad Quir. 
pojt red. 3. in Senat. 15, &c. by a law 
propoſed by Q. Calidius, Cic. Planc. 28. 
After his return, however, Cicero ob- 
ſerves, that his mind was rather deject- 
ed, (frat animo fuiſſe), Cic. Fam. 1, 9. 
Such was the opinion of his ſtrict ho- 
nour, that at a trial for extortion, to 
which he was brought by his enemies, 
hen his account-books (tabulae) were 
handed about the court, as uſual, for in- 
ſpection, there was none of the judges 
that did not turn away his eyes, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem to doubt the truth of the 
Giiterent articles by looking at them, 
Cic. Balb. 5. Ait. 1, 16. 80 ſerupu- 
louſly obſervant of truth he was, that 
he would not aid L. Lucullus, his 
ſiſter's huſband, by his teftimony, Cic. 
Verr. 4, 66. This great man was a 
favourer of learning and learned men, 
Cite Arch. 3. Or. 3. 18. Cicero 


often ſpeaks of Metcllus Numidicus, be- 
| cauſe 
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their conduct was very different. 

9. METELLUS, the ſon of Nu- 
midicus, called Pius, on account of his 
dutiful and affectionate behaviour to his 
father in his exile, Cic. Or. 2, 40. Quir. 
foft red. 3. in Senat. 15. He always 
ſhewed himſelf grateful to Calidius for 
having effected his father's reſtoration, 
Cic. Planc. 28, & 29. He was wound- 
ed by C. Cethegus, the affociate of 
Catiline, Cic. Syll. 25. He was among 
the firſt that joined Sylla upon his re- 
turn to Italy, Plutarch. in Syll. and af. 
terwards carried on war againſt Serto- 
rius, Cic. Bath. 2, & 17. ; Plutarch. in 
Sertor. N 

9. MEeTELLYs, conſul with Horten- 


ſius, a. u. 674, Cic. Ad. 1. in Verr. g. 


called CH s, from the conqueſt of 
the iſland Crete, Cic. Flace. i 3. Flor. 3, 
7. Paterc. 2, 34. After his return from 
thence, being prevented from obtaining 
the honour of a triumph by the detrac- 
tion of his enemies, he was ſent into 
Picenum againſt the accomplices of 
Catiliuc's conſpiracy, Salluft. Cat. 30. 

9. MtTELLvs Celer, an orator, Cic. 
Brut. 89. i 

9. MeTELLvus Celer, the eldeſt ſon 
of the former, practor when Cicero 
was conſul, Cic. Cat. 1, 8. et 2, 3. Sul. 
23. after which he obtained the pro- 
vince of Gaul, which Cicero had de- 


. clined, Cic. Fam. F. 1. conſul with L. 


Afranius, Cic. Piſ. 4. Att. 1, 17. He 
married Clodia, the lifter of P. Clodius, 
Cicero's enemy, Cic. Coel. 14. by whom 
he was thought to have been poiſoned, 
ib. 24. 

Q. METELLUS Nepos, the young- 
er brother of the former, tribune of the 
people the year after Cicero was con- 


ſul, who prevented Cicero from making 


a ſpeech to the people on the laſt day 
of his office, and only permitted him 
to take the uſual oath, „that he had 


done his duty faithfully,” Dio, 37, 38. 


But he afterwards laid aſide his enmity 
againſt Cicero, and, when conſul with 


Lentulus Spinther, concurred with his 


colleague in promoting Cicero's return 


| 1 255 J] 
eauſe he thought his fortune in ſeve- 
ral reſpects ſimilar to his own ; but 
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from exile, Cic. in Sen. p. red, — 
Oratio METELLIN a, an oration which 
Cicero wrote againſt Metellus Nepos 
when tribune, Cic. Att. 1, 10.; Oui. 
til. 3, 9, 50. —Caeſar was practor When 
Metellus was made tribune, and ſup- 
ported him in all his meaſures, which 
were ſo violent, that the ſenate decreed 
that they ſhould both be ſuſpended 
from their office. But Caeſar, upon 
making his ſubmiſſion, was reponed, 
Suet. Cacſ. 16. Metellus made his e. 
{cape to Pompey, who was married to 
his ſiſter, (vid. CatsaR, p. 55.). A. 
mong the orations of Caefar, there waz 
one inſcribed, pro Metello, Suet. Cael, 
22. Mrrrrrus, a tribune, who at- 
tempted to hinder Caeſar from taking 
ont of the treaſury the money which 
was kept in the temple of Saturn, aud 
was reſerved for the laſt exigencies of 
the ſtate ; but in vain : for Caeſar or- 
dered the tribune to he removed, 2nd 
the door to be opened by force, (ts 
Alt. 10, 4.3 Plutarch. Cacſ. p. 125.3 
Flor. 4, 2.; Appian. B. Liv. 2. b. 473. 
Dio, 41, 17. Pliny mentions the ſuns 
33, 3- Lucan deſcribes at great lengti 
all the circumſtances of this action, 3. 
102,—169. But Caeſar himſelf no. 
tices it very ſlightly, B. C. 1, 33. 
The Mr were long one of the 
chief families in Rome, Lucan. 7, 5% 
Several of them obtained firnames tro 
the countries which they ſubdued, Two 
brathers of that name triumphed in ore 
day, Paterc. 2, 8. and in the {pace d 
about twelve years, according to Fs 
terculus, there were more than tue 
Metelli either conſuls, or centos d 
honoured with a triumph, 2, 11. Hen 
Lucan repreſents Pompey deplorig 
the wretched madneſs of Caciar, Þ 
wiſhing to be ranked rather with tit 
Cinnae and Marii, the opprefiors © 
their country, than with the 6. 
and Metelli, (magniſque Metellis), be 
preſervers of their country, 2» i, 
But under the emperors hardly ae 
this family are mentioned, Tacit. d dr 
ton. Ut appareat, quemadmodun ur 7 
in periorumque, ita gentium (for jor 1 
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ure, nunc interire, Paterc. ibid. 

M. Merilrus, a tribune of the ple- 
beians, Liv. 5, 11. 
METON, -8nis, an Athenian aftro- 
omer, the author of the lunar cycle 
pr golden number, as it 18 called, (G. 
15.). He firſt diſcovered that the 
oon returns to the ſame point in the 
aliac from which ſhe ſet out with the 
un in nineteen years; whence this 
pace of time was called Ax NS Me- 
ox1s, Auſon. Epifl. 2, 12. But the 
oderns, more exact, have found, that 
ere is a difference of 1 hour 27 mi- 
utes 32 ſeconds. 2. A debtor of 
ero's, Cic. Att. 12, 51. who being 
dy in payment, and being allowed a 
ar's-credit, Cicero, playing upon the 
me, ſays, Quandli ifte Melonis annus 
wit ? when will the day of payment 
r Meton at the end of his year (annua 
x) arrive? where he ſeems to exprels 
| apprehenſion leſt it ſhould be as long 
the year or cycle of Meton, 7. e. nine- 
en years, tb. 3. 
MeTRa, a favourite of king Ario- 
manes, Cic. Fam. 15, 4. 
M:tTroDORUS, a philoſopher of 
eplis, ( Scepftus), remarkable for his 
emory, Plin. 7, 24. 3 Cic. Orat, 2, 
. Tuſc. 1, 24. the ſcholar of Carnei- 
5 Cic. Or. 1, 11. equally ſkilled in 
ting as in philoſophy, and there- 
e ſent by the Athenians to L. Pau- 
„ who conquered Perſeus, at the re- 
eſt of Paulus, as the fitteſt perſon to 
tract his children, and to adorn his 
umph with pictures, Plin. 35, 11. 
Mrrzoporus of Chios, ( Chius), a 
ptical philoſopher, who denied the 
umony of the ſenſes, and the cer— 
uty of all knowledge, ( Nego, ingut, 
e nos ſcramuſne aliguid, an nihil ſeia- 
7 9. ), Cic. Acad. 4, 23. | 
Mergopokvs of Athens, an Epi- 
tan philoſopher, contemporary with 
deurus, Cie. Fin. 2, 3. Tuſc. 2, 3. 
METTIUS FFuffetius, dictator of the 
dans, Vid. Furrerivs. 
Lrrius Curtiuc. Vid. Cuxrius. 
. Merrius, ſent as an ambaſſador 
afar to Arioviſtus, Cacſ. B. G. 1, 
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47. and found ſafe after Caeſar's battle 
with Arioviſtus, th. 54. 
Mr-TusciLivs, an adherent of Pom- 
pey, ( Pompeianus), Cic. Att. 8, 12. 
Mxvius. Vid. Marvivs. 
MEZENTIUS, the king of Caere, 
( urbis Agyllinae), a deſpiſer of the gods, 
the firſt in the catalogue of the Italian 


princes who joined Turnus againſt Ae- | 


neas, Yirg. Aen. 7, 648. expelled by 
his ſubjects on account of his horrid 
cruelty, ib. 8, 478,—493. He was 
ſlain by Aeneas, il. 10, 907. But Li- 
vy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus tell 
the ſtory differently, (Vid. G. 190.) 

MezrtULuUs, a Numidian, who 
contended with Maſiniſſa for the em- 
pire of Numidia ; and being defeated, 
fled into the territory ot Carthage, Liv. 
29, 29, & 30. 

Mrcrpsa, the fon of Maſiniſſa king 
of Numidia, Salluſt. Fug. 5, &c. 

Micriox, v. Micrio, a chief man 
at Chalcis (Chalcidenſis) in Euboea, a 
faithful friend of the Romans, Ziv. 35, 
38, & 46. 

MIDAS, ge, a king of Phrygia, 
who having hoſpitably entertained Si- 
lenus, brought lum back to Bacchus 
on which account he obtained, at his 
requeſt, from Bacchus, that every thing 
he touched ſhould be changed into gold. 
But he ſoon repented of this gift, and 
therefore it was withdrawn, vid. Met. 
90,—145. (E. 383.). The ears of 
this king are ſaid to have been chan- 
red by Apollo into thoſe of an als, be- 
cauſe Midas preferred the playing of 
Pan on the pipe to the muſie of A. 
pollo on the lyre or harp, Ovid. Met. 
11, 153, &c. 

MilLAx ox, du,, the lover of Ata- 


lanta, Propert. 1, I, 9. ſuppoſed to be | 


the fame with Hippomenes or Melei- 
ger, Ovid. Art. 2, 188. (C. 433.) 
MILETUS, the fon of Phoebus by 
Deidne or Dijone, ( Deionides), who, 
perceiving that Minos ſuſpected him of 
aiming ar the crown, fled trom Crete, 
and built a city in Iona, called Miletus 
after his name. By the nymph Cyanee, 
the daughter of the river Meander, he 
was the father of Pyblis and Caunus, 


K K Ovid. 
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Ovid. Met. 9, 442, &c.— This ſtory is 
told differently by Apollodorus, 3, 1, 
2. and by Antoninus Liberalis, Meta- 
morph. c. 30. 

MILO, sie, a famous athlẽta of 
Croton, (Crotoniãta, v. dtes), of un- 
common ſtrength, (G. 14 q 2. 
The —— of Tarentum under 
Pyrrhus, (G. 234.) | 

T. Annius MILO, the friend of Ci 
cero, and the opponent of P. Clodius. 
While Milo was candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip, and CJodius for the praetor- 
ſhip, they happened to meet on the 

ppian way, whence a ſcuffle took 
place, in which Clodius was killed by 
the ſlaves of Milo, and by his order. 
Milo at his trial was defended by Ci- 
cero, but being condemned, went to 
Marſeilles into baniſhment, Cic. Mil. 
et ibi Aſcon, ; Paterc. 2, 47. He after- 
wards engaged in the civil war againſt 
Caeſar, and was killed, ib. 68. — — Ju- 
dictum MiLox IAN U, the trial of Milo, 
Quinctil. 2, 20, 8, —— MILONIANA Ci- 
teronit oratio, the ſpeech of Cicero in 
defence of Milo, which is not the ſame 
with what he delivered, but was after- 
wards improved. When Milo read the 
copy of it ſent to him by Cicero, he 
is reported ta have written Cicero, 
* that it had happened luckily ; for it 
Cicero had pronounced that ſpeech at 
his trial, he ſhould nat then be cating 
ſuch large mullet tiſhes at Marſeilles,” 
i. e. that he ſhould not have been ba- 
niſhed. The letter of Milo did not 
imply that he was pleaſed with his fi- 
tuation, but was meant as a reflection 
againſt Cicero for not having defended 
him properly, Dio, 40, 54. | 

MIL'TIADES, , a celebrated 
Athenian general, who, with 10,000 
Greeks, A er the Perſian army of 


Darius under Datis avd Artaphernes, 


conſiſting of above 100,000 men, at 
Marathon, (G. 347, & 465.) 

MimaALlLONEs, v. MiMALLONIDES, 
aum, women who performed the ſacred 
rites of Bacchus, bacchanals, Stat. T heb. 
4, 660. ; Ovid. Art, 1, 54. thought to 
be ſo called from Mimas, a mountain 
of Ionia, Vid. G. Inpzx 
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Mimas, -antis, a 1ant, of 
ſtrength, ( validus), Hor. Od. z, a 
buried under the iſland Prochpte, 10 
paret Proc te ae vum ſortita Miman a) 
Sil. 12, 147. 0 

Miuxkauvs, a native of Colophon 
or Smyrua, contemporary with Solon 
who wrote love - poems in elegiac ver{ 
hence Propertius ſays of him, Py ; 
amore valet Mimnermi verſus Homero, 
9, 11. and Horace, Si Mimnermus * 
cenſet, fine amore jociſque Nil «| Jucuns 
dum; wivas in amore jociſque, Ep. 1, 6, 
65. He alſo wrote on other ſubjc4; 
in elegiac verſe ; as concerning the 
battle of the Smyrneans againſt G5; 
and the Lydians, Pauſan. 9, 29. He 
is ſaid to have been the inventor gf 
that kind of verſe, Athena, J 13. 

M. Minis, the brother of Me. 
cenius Rufus, a trader, (Agata, 
Cic. Fam. 5, 20. et 13, 26. | 

Mixerva, the daughter of Jupiter 
the goddeſs of wiſdom, of war, and of 
arms, of ſpinning and weaving, &, 
(Vid. G. 361. and A. 275.) 

MIiNOS, dic, the ſon of Jupiter hy 
Europa, the king and lawgiver ck 
Crete ; who, after his death, was con 
ſtituted judge of the infernal region 
with Rhadamanthus and Aeicus, (6 
384. & 340.), Cic, Tuſc. 1, 5, &4 
et 2, 14. Off: 1, 28. Mixola rz 
na, the realms of Minos or kingdom q 
Crete, FVirg. Aen. 6, 14. Minoae arent 
the ſhores of Crete, Ovid. in Ilin, 511 
Taurus Mingus, the Minotaur, Stat. 4 
chill. 1, 192, (G. 421,). Mios 
-idis, a daughter of Minos, put for A 
riadne, Ovid. Met. 8, 174.—Mix0v" 
a town of Crete, built by Minos, J. 
4, 12 f. 20. 

MixoTaurvus, a monſter produce 
by Paſiphae, the wife of Minos, l 
ving partly the ſhape of a man aud 
a bull, ( Semibovemque virum, ſenior 
gue bovem), Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 
(G. 421.), put jocoſely by Cicero 
Calviſius and Taurus, two opponen 
of Cornificius, to whom he writes; © 
as Cortius thinks, for Antony, Ui 
Fam. 12, 25. 


Miyycia, a Veſtal virgin, bur 
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alice for having violated her vow of 
virginity» Liv. 8, 1 To: 

MINUCIA (al. Minutia) gens, a 
family at Rome, Verr. 1, 45. from 
which was that Minucius who paved the 
way called after his name, which led 
to Brunduſium, by a different track 
from the Appian way, Hor. Eb. 1, 18, 
20. -—Minvcia prriicur, a portico 
built by Minucins, who triumphed o- 
ver the Scordiſci, Vell. 2, 8. 

L. Mixvcrvs, a conſul, who being 
defeated and ſurrounded by the Azequr, 
was liberated by L. Quinctius Cincin- 
tatus the dictator, Liv. 3, 26,— 29. 

L. Mix veius, ſuperintendant of pro- 
viions, ( pracfectus an nende, who in- 


ſormed the ſenate of the deſigns of Sp. 


viius Ahala, divided the corn purcha- 
{d by Maclius among the people at an 
& the buſhel, Liv. 4, 12,—16. 
iter Minvcivs Magins, ſent by Pompey 
to Caeſar to treat about peace, Cc. 
Alt. 9, 13. | 
M. MINUCIUS Rufus, maſter of 
horſe under Fabius Maximus the dic- 
lator, Liv. 22, 8. who having obtain- 
ed an inconſiderable advantage over the 
enemy in the dictator's abſence, and 
omplaining to the people of his dila- 
tory conduct, got himſelf made equal 
in command with Fabius, and divided 
he army with him, ib. 27. Having 
nlaly engaged with Hannibal, he was 
n danger of being cut off with his ar- 
My; when he. was ſaved by Fabius. 
hereupon he acknowledged his miſ- 
ike, aud again placed himſelf under 
be command of his preſerver, ib. 29, 
K 30. He was ſlain in the battle of 
anae, ib. 49. 
E MINUCIUS Rufus, a conſul, 
ho being refuſed a triumph for his 
plots in Gaul, exhibited the form of 
numph on the Alban mount, Liv. 
3 22, & 23. 
2 Minuctus Thermus, a practor, 
0 obtained a triumph for his exploits 
pain, Liv. 34, 10. When conſul he 
as lent againſt the Ligurians, and con- 
ed in that command after his conſul- 
Fe Was expired, 3b. 35, 20. But upon 


Maelius; and after he was ſlain by Ser- 


— 
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his return he was refuſ% a triumph, 
ib. 37, 46. He was ſlain in a battle 


againſt the Thracians, Id. 38, 41, &c. 

MINYAS ae, vel Minyeus, ei, the 
ſon of Orchom&nos, a Theban, whoſe 
daughters, (MinyEfpes, v. Minyzi&« 
des, ſing. Minyẽic, v. Miny#ias, Ovid. 4. 
t, & 32. Miny#ia proles, ib. 389.), for 
deſpiſing the ſacred rites of Bacchus, 
were turned into bats, (wveſpertiliones : 
Noae volant, ſeroque trahunt a veſpere 
nomen), 1b. 415.— Antoninus Liberalis 
mentions three daughters of Minyas, 
( Minyddes), Leucippa, Alcippa, and 
Alcathoe, c. 10. Ovid does not ex- 
preſs their number, but ſeems to make 
them more than three, Met. 4, 32, 
168, & c. He names only two of them, 
Alcithoe, Met. 4, t, 274. and Leu- 
conòè, ib. 168. Theſe authors differ 
as much in the manner of telling the 
ſtory as in the names. 

MisAaGENEXs, it, one of the ſons of 
Maſiniſſa, ſent to aſſiſt the Romans, 
Liv. 42, 29, & 62. et 45, 14. 

Mis wos, the trumpeter of Ae 
neas, called the ſon of Aev6lus, ( Aeol7- 
des), according to Servius, becauſe 
ſound is produced from wind; as ſol- 
diers are called the ſons of Mars, Ving. 
Aen. 6, 164. et ibi Serv. He is ſaid to 
have been drowued by Triton, from 
jealouſy of his ſkill, near the promon- 
tory of Campania, which afterwards 
was named from him, ib. 174. 

MITHRIDATES, -is, king of Pon- 
tus, who carried on war for many 
years againſt the Romans ; but being 
dans in different wars, firſt by 
Sulla, next by Lucullus, and then by 
Pompey ; finally, being deſerted by his 
allies, and betrayed by his own ſon 
Pharnices, he attempted to put an end 
to his life by poiſon. Bur finding that 
ineffectual, on account of his being ſo 
much accuitomed to take antidotes a- 
gainlt poiſon, ( Perfecit pota Mithridates 

ſaepe deneno, T oxica ne pofſent ſae va nocere 
ibi, Martial, 5, 77.) he with difficul- 
ty prevailed on a Gaul to diſpatch him. 
Hence, Lafj Pontica regis Praclia Lar- 

barico vix conſummata vencno, Lucan. 

I, 336.; Add. 2, 580% &c. Male ten- 
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. tatum veneno ſpiritum ferro expulit, Flor. 
3, F. (G. 240.) MiTHrRIDATICUM 
bellum, the war againſt Mithridates, Plin. 
2, 105.; Martial. 6, 19, 5. ; put for the 
tliree wars carried on by that king againſt 
the Romans; firſt, under Sulla ; ſecond, 
under Murena ; and third, under Lu- 
cullus and Pompey, Appian. Mithr. 
Bell. ; Flor. 3, 5. Hence, Pontici ter 
vidli medicamina regis, the antidotes a- 
gainſt potion, ſaid to have been invent- 
ed by Mithridates, Juvenal. 6 ult. 
Duod Mithridates compoſuit, ib. 14, 252. 
One of theſe {till retains his name, be- 
ing called Mirnziparicuu, Plin. 25, 
2 f. 3. Celſ. 5, 23-3 Dio, 27, 35-3 
Gell. 17, 16. Pompey is ſaid to have 
found among the papers of Mithrida- 
tes directions for compounding it, Plin. 
23, 8 l. 77. —- MiTuriDaTiUM an- 
tiditum, Seribon. 194. Mirust— 
Daria, de; v. ion, i, an herb diſ- 
covered by Mithridates, Plin. 25, 6 f. 
27.—— Mithridates is ſaid to have un- 
derſtood twenty-two languages, the 
number of the nations ſubject to him, 
Quimeil. 11, 2, 50.; Plin. 7, 24. et 
257 2. 

Mxas isn Arrs, a reſpectable farmer 
of the public lands in the ager Leonli- 
nus of Sicily, Cic. Verr. 3, 46. 

Mir uos yu, -es, the mother of the 
nine mules, Cic. N. D. 3, 21. (G. 
368.) 

MxEtsAarcCHus, a Stoic, the ſcholar 
of Panactius, who thought that no one 
could be an orator, without being a 
wiſe man, i. e. a philoſopher, Cic. Or. 
1, 11, & 17. ; Fin. 2. Acad. 4, 22. 

Mx ESILGCcHus, a chief of the Acar- 
namans, who attempted to bring over 
tns country to join with Antiochus in 
a war againſt the Romans, Liv. 36, 
II, & 12. | a 

MxcesTHEvs, (2 ſyll.) -eos, acc. a, 
vo. c, abl. c a Trojan, one of the 
companions of Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 4, 
288. et 5, 117, & 493. Sometimes 
for the ſake of quantity MEntsTHEvusS, 
46. 10, 129, —— J 2. A king of 
Athens, (G. 424.) 

Mopivs, a Roman eques, Cic. Verr. 
2, 48. 
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MorraGENES, is, a native of Af, 
( Afianus,) who had a diſpute with a, 
ticus about a flave, Cic. Att, 55 15. 
6, 1. 

Monnis, -idis, a king of Earn 
who dug an immenſe lake, to recein 
the waters of the Nile, (G. 666.) dal. 
ed from him, Moeridis lacs, Pi, - 

2. The name of a ſhepher 


6 nerd 
in Virgil, Fel. 8, 96. aceuſ. Alanin f 
98. voc. Moeri, ib. . 1. 

Apollonius MO “LO, -gnis, a teachat 
of rhetoric at Rhodes, whoſe lecture 
Cicero attended, both there and x 
Rome, Cic. Or. 1, 17. & 28. Br. 90, 
Alt. 2, 1, &c. Molo was ſent to Rome 
during the dictatorſhip of Sulla, tg 
ſolicit the payment of what was duet 
his country for their ſervices in the 
Mithridatic war, (/egatus ad ſenatum dt 
Rhodiorum praemits venerat,) Cic. B. 
go. and is ſaid to have been the fi} 
foreigner that was allowed to ſpcał ty 
the ſenate without an interpreter, J 
Max. 2, 2, 3. 

Morokcuhus, a ſhepherd who ei. 
tertained Hercules, when he came to 
ſlay the Nemacan lion, Serv. ad Jin. 
G. 3, 19. Apollodorus calls lime 
day-labourer at Cleonac, 2, 4, |. 
whence he is ealled Clonacus or 
chus, Stat. Theb. 4, 160. pauper, Stat 
Silv. 3, 1, 29. parcus, ib. 4, 6, 51 
placidus, Martial. 9, 44, 13. ut fail 
modg divitis Molorchi, ic. Penates 
domus, the houſe of Molorchus, latch 
made rich, Martial. 4, 64, 30. l. & li 
ving a chapel enrichedwith valuablepre 
ſents built to him, by Domitian, ua 
che temple of Hercules, 1d. 95 65, x 
104. Plolerchia tea, the houuie 6 
Molorchus, T ibull. 4, I, 13. 

Momnrs, the ſon of Nox and Sour 
Heliod. Vheog. 214. the d of mat 
lery, who did nothing kimlclt ba 
cenſured or reproved tlie tailings 0 
the other gods; hence, {abort 
etiam Ligurino pw ſatisfaciam, you a 
anxious that I ſhould ſatisty the cen 
ſorions or ſatirical Ligurinus, | & 8 
no room for cenſure to thoſe wh A 


moſt apt to find fault, Cic. 4: . 


MON 
What perſon 13 here meant by Ligu- 


Iinus is uncertain. 

Momakstgs, i, a renowned general 
f the Parthians zwho, when Phraates 
frer having murdered his father Orodes 
ed the crown, fled to Antony. But 
atony, not placing confidence in him, 
vn him back with propoſals of peace, 
{pian. de Bell. Parth. p. 157.; Dio, 
10% 24+ 3 Plutarch. in Antonio, p- 932. 
Monacſes afterwards ſcems to have de- 
ated the Romans, Hor. Od. 3, 6,'9. 
MonETa, a name given to Juno, 
pid. Faſt. 6, 103.3 Cic. N. D. 3. 18. 
z monendo,) becauſe after an earth- 
xake,a voice is ſaid to have been uttered 
rom her temple, warning ( monens ) the 
Romans to make expiation by ſacriſicing 
pregnant ſow, (ut ſue plend procuratio 
4 'ret,j Cic. Div. 1, 45+ e 2, 32.—— 
MoxzTA is put for the image or ſuper- 
cription ſtampt on money; becauſe 
noney uſed to be coincd in the temple 
2 Moneta; , Et centum dominos (i. e. 
revs nummos) novae monetas, ſe. do- 
aft, newly coined, Martial. 4, 28, 5, 
0, Binos quater a nova moneia, Id. 12, 
b5, 6. De monẽta Caeſar is decem flavos, 
al Flavios,) ten gold pieces with the 
mage of Domitian ſtampt on them, ib. 
b,8. Jam tempus efl quaedam ex noſ- 
ra moneta (ut ita dicam) proferri, from 
by own mint, i. e. of my own inven— 
on, not borrowed from other authors, 
nec, Benef. 3, 351.—Ad Philolinium 
ii de viatico, five a Moneta, (ſe. ut 
ecuntam ibi pararet in viaticum,) &C. 
o get money for my travelling charges, 
ae er from the mint, (by giving bul- 
an exchange,) &c. Cic. Att. 8, 7 f. 
ec gut (ſc, poeta) Communi feriat car- 
en triviale monetd, who does not im— 
els a trivial poem with the common 
amp, i. e. who does not compoſe 
lean verſes in a vulgar ſtyle, Juvenal. 
.- MoxEeTA is put alſo for mo- 
Y thus, fulva moneta, yellow money, 
e. gold, Martial. 14, 12. Nigra 
meta, 1, e. lead or braſs money, mixed 
th lead, Id. 1, 100, 13, & 15. 
daque concedit priſca moneta novae, old 
, 2088""<y yields to new, i. e. braſs is in- 


"wr to gold, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 


Mn 
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Hence, Moxk TALES Triumviri, 
three men who had the charge of the 
mint, Dio, 54, 26. called alſo Mx - 
TARII, Eutrop. 9, 14. The temple 
of Juno Moneta is ſaid to have been 
vowed by Camillus, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 642. 
et 6, 184. It was built on the ſpout 
where the houſe of Manlius Capitolinus 
had ſtood, id. 185. 
Moxopus, a ſon of Pruſias, king 
of Bichynia, who inſtead of teeth in 
the upper part of the mouth, had an 
entire bone, Plin. 7, 16 f. 15. Val. 
Maximus ſays, that he was of the ſame 
name with his father, 1, 8, ext. 12.; 
and, according to Feſtus, he was called 
Movolug, from his having one bone in 
place of teeth 3 which Pyrrhus, king 
of Epire, allo had, PFeflus. In both, 
however, the appearance of diftin& 
teeth was marked by a kind of lines, 
ih, et Plutarch. in Pyrrho, p. 384. Tul. 
Pollux. 2. 4+ 
Moysvus, an augur of the Argives, 
Cic. N. D. 2. 3. Div, 1, 40— 2. 
The fon of Amphycus, ( Amphycides, ) 
a ſoothſayer of the Lapithae, who ſlew 
the centaur Odites, Ovid. MI. 12, 
456. -— © 3. The name of a ſhepherd, 
Virg. E. 8, 20. | 
Moresoyvs, an Athenian, (G.418.) 
from whom Athens was called Mor- 
SOPIA urls, Ovid. Ep. 8, 72. Mop- 
Si ius juvents, Iriptolemus, an Athe- 
nian young man, born at Eleulis, a 
borough of Attica, Ovid. Met. 5, 661. 
MORPHEUS, (2 ſyll.) -eos, acc. 
ea, the fon of the god Domnus, who 
could counterfeit auy ſnape; whence 
his name, Owid. Met. tr, 635. 
Moscnrus, a Greek poet, in the 
age of Ptolemy Philadelphus, whote 
eclogues are Mill extant. q 2. A 


rhetorician of Purgamus, as it is ſaid, 


accuſed of ſorcery, and defended by 
Torquatus, Hor. Ep. 1, 5, 9. 

MOSES, ie, v. e, the lawgiver 
of the Jews; ( T radidit arcano quodcun= 
que velumine Maſes,) Juvenal. 14, 102. 
Tacitus gives a long account of Moſes 
and the inſtitutions of the Jews, .. 
5, 2—9. Pliny mentions Moſes as 
the inventor of a certain ſpecies of 

| magic, 


MOSS 

ric, (Ef! et alia magices fatio a 
Moe; ) and ſuppoſes him to have 
flouriſhed many thouſand years after 
Zoroaſter, Plin. 30, 11. 2. Juſtin alſo 
aſcribes the knowledge of magic to 
Moſes, which, with much other learn- 
ing, he ſays he inherited from his father 
Joſeph ; and gives a ftrange account 
of the cauſe and manner of his depar- 
ture from Egypt, 36, 2. | 

MUCIA, the filter of Metellus 
Celer, the wife of Cn. Pompeius, Cic. 
Fam. 5, 2. whom Pompey divorced, 
Cic. Ait. 1, 12. from a ſuſpicion of her 
having had an intrigue with Julius 
Caeſar, while he was abſent in the Mi- 
thridatic war, Plutarch. Pomp. p. 641, 
Suzt. Caeſ. 50. 

C. MUCIUS, a brave young noble- 
man, who, when Rome was beſieged 
by Porſena, having got admiſſion into 
the Tuſcan camp, attempted to kill 
that king. From the loſs of his right 
hand he got the ſirname of ScarvGLa. 
Liv. 2, 17. (G. 209.) - Muc prata, 
the Mucian meadows, lands given to 
Mucius, as a reward for his bravery, /. 

P. MUCTUS Scaev3/a, conſul with 
J.. Calpurnius, a. u. 620, remarkable 
for his knowledge of juriſprudence ; 
who, as Pomponius ſays, firſt founded 
the civil law, Pompon. de Orig. Jur. 
and firſt introduced that ſcience into 
the family of the Muc1i. Several 11- 
luſtrious 1 of this name are men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

. Mucivs, conſul a. u. 636, the 
ſon- in law of Laelius, to whom, when 
an old man, Cicero was brought by his 
father, and ever afterwards conſtantly 


attended him while Mucius lived, (nun- 


quam ab ejus latere diſcelſit), Cic. Amic. 
1. This Mucius was greatly advanced 
in years, and infirm in the Marlic war 
yet notwithſtanding his age, every day, 
as ſoon as it was light, he was ready to 
give counſel to ſuch as aſked it, (ab tis 
conveniri poterat), and was the firſt in 
the ſenate-houſe, Cic. Phil. 8, 10. 

9. MUCIUS, P. F. (i. e. Publii 


lius), to whom Cicero acknowledges 


himſelf much indebted for his know-' 


ledge in the civil law, Cic. Br. 89. Mu- 


* 
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riglits of citizenſhip, (de civitate), Cie, 


MUM 


eius, after his praetorſhip, obtained the 
province of Afia, which he ruled with 
great juſtice, Cic. Verr. 2, 10. only hon. 
ever for nine months, Cic. Att. 5,1», Hr 
was ſo beloved by the people of the 
province, that they inſtituted a fee 
day in honour of him, called Mocn, 
un, Cic. Yerr. 2, 21. ; and his name 
came to be uſed for a juſt practor o 
governor of a province, Cic. Caccil jn 
He however incurred the enmity of the 
tarmers of the revenue, becauſe he hat 
checked their extortion, Ci-. Plans. i 
Fam. (, 9. When conſul with L. Cr. 
ſus, a. u. 658, he got paſſed the lay 
called Mucia Licima, concerning the 


Or. 2, 64. Off. 3, 11. which is ſaid tg 
have given cauſe to the Italic war, #, 
(Vid. Cxassus, p. 145.) This Scae. 
vola was Pontiſe Maximus, and is preats 
ly extolled for his moderation and vir 
tue, Cic. Off. 2, 16. et 3, 15. Tenjpr 
ranliae prudentiaeque ſpecimen, Cic. N. ). 
3, 32. Divini humanique juris audur at 
leberrimus, Paterc. 2, 26. QOmnnm ut 
deratif/umus, Cic. Off. 2, 16. Juriſfen 
tarum elaquentiſſimus, et eloquenti un jur 
peritifſunus, Cic. Or. 1, 3. He wa 
wounded by C. Fimbria at the funerd 
of Marius, Cic. S. Roſc. 12. and wa 
maſſacred before the image of Velta, i 
the temple of that goddeſs, by the 
practor Damaſippus, as a favourer d 
Sulla, Paterc. 2, 26. 

Muuicizer, -beris, v. -bris, (rat.. li 
ri), a name of Vulcan, (a mulcendd 
quod ignis omnia mulceat, i. e. moliiat, vi 
cat, ac domet, Feſtus): Cic. T uſe. 2, $i 
Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 562. Mei. 2,54 
I4, 533. 

L. MUMMIUS, conſul, 4. 6c! 
who deſtroyed Corinth, and conquer 
ed Achaia; whence he got the {irnant 
of Achilcus, Ct. Verr. I, 21. He 
brought from Corinth to Rome an ik 
credible number of vaſes, ſtatues, an 
pictures, made by the beſt maſters, Pia 
34, 7. and fo ignorant was be of the 
real value, that he ordered thoic mn 
undertook to tranſport them to be toi 
that if they deſtroyed any of them ti 


waſt ma! © new ones in their 2 
| * 
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wc, 1, 13. Upon his return to Ita- 
74 Bebe the they in a ſplendid tri- 
mph, Virg. Aen. 6, 836. aud though 
e brought great riches into the public 
eaſury, he did not in the leaſt enrich 
umſelk, Cic. G. 2, 22. He was cen- 
r with Scipio Africanus the young- 
ta u. 611, Cic. Brut. 22. 

. Mowwvs, the brother of the 
mer, and his lieutenant in the war 
yainſt Corinth, Cic. Att. 13, 5, & 7. 
th brothers are ranked by Cicero a- 
dong ancient orators, Spurius was 
tacked to the doctrine of the Stoics, 
l. Br. 25. It was ſaid of him, * that 
e was a man for auy time,“ i. c. ways 
leaſant and polite, ( P. Mummium cui- 
V tempori hominem effe ), (ic. Or. 2, 67, 
L. MUMMIUS Suadratus, tribune 
{the people with Clodius, who made 
reference to the ſenate about the ſafe- 
5 of Cicero, Cic. Sext. 11. He con- 
crated the effects of Clodius to Ceres, 
Clodius had conſecrated thoſe of Ci- 
tro, Cic. Dom. 48. But this friend 
Cicero is commonly called NINNI- 
5 i 

7. MonaTivs, an aſſociate of Cati- 
ne, Cic, Cat. 2, 2. His full name was 
Munatius Plancus Burſa, Cic. Fam. 
2. et Q, 10. et 10, 12. 
une in the third conſulate of Pompey, 
da great opponent of Cicero and Mi— 
. After he laid down his ofhce he 
8 accuſed by Cicero of violence, and 
ondemned, Cic, Fam, 7, 2. ; Dio, 40, 
„ He was brother to Plancus the 
tor, Aſcon, in Cic. Mil, argument. 

I. Statius MURCUS, a proconſul 
Ala, after the death of Caeſar, who 
rügned his command to Caſlius, Cie. 
Fl, 12, 11. by the appointment ot 
1 lenate, Cic. Phil. 11, 12. Caſſius 
axe him the command of the fleet, 
1 47, 28. b. 343. Aſter the defeat 
| Prutus and Caffius, he joined Sex. 
Mpey, who, upon a falſe accuſation, 
a0 put him to death, Paterc. 2, 
I; Dio, 48, 19. | 

L. Licnius MURENA, praetor, a, 
667. one of the lieutenants of Sulla 
the war againſt Mithridates, whom 
left to command the Roman ar- 
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He was tri- 


MUS 


my in Aſia, with the authority of pro- 
practor, when, after having made peace 
with that king, Sulla returned to Italy 
againſt the party of Marius, Plutarch. 
in Sylla. Murena finding a pretext for 
renewing the war, invaded and plunder- 
ed the territories of Mithridates ; but 
that king having collected his forces, 
forced Murena to retreat into Phrygia. 
Sulla, diſpleaſed with the conduct of 
Mur@na, recalled him, Afpian. Bell, 
Mithr. p. 215. It appears, however, 
that Murena obtained a triumph, Cir. 
Manil. 3.; Muren. 7. He is {ſuppoſed 
to have been flain in ſome civil com- 
motion after his return from Aſia, Cie. 
Brut. go. 

L. MURENA, the ſon of the for- 
mer, heutenant of L. Lucullus in the 
war againſt Mithridates, Cic. Mur. g. 
Being created conſul with D. Silanus, 
he was accuſed of bribery by Serv. 
Sulpicius, his competitor, and by Ca- 
to. He was defended by Cicero, then 
conſul, and acquitted, Cic. Mur. 1, 
&c. Dio, 37, 30, & 39. 

MURRANUS, a Latin, deſcended 
from the ancient kings of Latium, 
ſlain by Aeneas, Virg. Aen. 12, 529. 
Servius on this paſſage ſays, that Mur- 
ranus was an ancient king of the La- 
tines, from whom his ſucceſſors were 
called MugrRant. 

MUSAE, the Muſes, virgin-god- 
defles, who were ſuppoſed to prelide 
over the liberal arts, ſaid to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne; 
nine in number, Callope, Clio, Erato, 
Thalia, Melpomins, Terpfichire, Eu- 
terpe, Polyhymnia, and Urania, (G. 
368.) They are called Heliconiades, 
Parnaſsides, Aonides, Pierides, Pegasi- 
det, Aganippides, Theſpiddes, Lebethri- 
des, Caftalides, &c. from places conſe- 
crated to them, Mufae, pracſentia 
numina valum, O Muſes, the propi- 
tious deities of poets, Ovid. Met. 15, 
622. Qui Muſas amat impares, the 
odd-numbered Muſes, whoſe number 


is unequal, i. e. nine, Hor. Od. 3, 19, 


13. Swwxelides Muſae, Sicilian Muſes, 
i. , Muſes who preſide over paſtoral 
pagtry, in which Theocritus, a Sici- 
| ; lian, 


MUS 


lian, excelled, Virg. E. 4, 1. Dulces 
Muſae, 19. G. 2, 475. Primus ego in 

ram mecum Aonio rediens dedu- 
cam vertice Muſas, I returning into my 
native country will bring with me the 
Muſes from the Aonian or Boeotian 
mountain, i. e. from Helicon, i. e. I 
fhall be the ſirſt Mantuan poet, Id. 
G. 3, 11. Muſarum delubra colere, 
to reverence the temples of the Mu— 
ſes, i. e. to reſpect learning and the 
liberal arts, Cic. Arch. 11. A Muſa- 
rum honore abhorrere, to be averſe trom 
polite learning, or the ſtudies of huma- 
nity, ib. So averſaus a Muſie, averſe 
from poetry, ih. g. Cum Mufis, id eff 
cum humanitate et cum dodtrina commerci- 
um habere, Cic. Tuic. 5, 23. In pro- 
verbium Graecorum celebratum gi, Indoc- 
tos a Muſis et Gratiis abeſſe, it has be- 
come a proverb among the Greeks, 
that the illiterate have no commerce 
with the Muſes and Graces, Quinctil. 
I, io, 21. Forenſes cauſas agreſtioribus 
muſis reliquerunt, ſe. philoſophi, they left 
the pleading of cauſes in the forum to 
the ruſtic Muſes, i. e. to rough, unpo- 
liſhed men, not cultivated by polite 
learning and the liberal arts, Cic. Or. 
3. 80 £9 orationibus disjungo me fere, 
referoque ad manſuctiores muſas, J with- 
draw myſelf from the concentions of 
the bar, and apply myſelf to the gent- 
ler muſes, i. e. to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy and the liberal ſciences, Cic. Fam, 
I, 9, 67. Tu Hit noiris para ut 
operas reddas, prepare to reſtore your 
ſervices or aſſiſtance to my Muſes, i. 
e. to me in my ſtudies, Cir. Fam. 16, 
10. Cum omnibus (al. folis) Muſis ra- 
tionem habere cagito, to have commerce 
with none but the Muſes, i. c. to ap- 
ply to all kinds of polite learning, or 
to mind nothing elſe but literary pur- 
ſuits, Cic. Att. 2, 5. Cum Muſis nos 
deletabimus, I will amuſe myſelt with 
ſtudy, ib. 4. Muſarum dona, i. e. ver- 
ſes or poetry, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 243. 
Sacerdos, prieſt of the Muſes, i. e. a 
poet, Hor. Od. 3, 1, 3.; Virg. G. 2, 
476.; Ovid. Am. 3, 8, 23.; Propert. 3, 
I, 3.3 Tibull. 2, 5, 1. Maſis amicus,. a 
friend to the Muſes, i. c. fond of poe- 
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(i. e. folus poeticae artis peritus) ini, | 


t arundine muſam, I will worble or 


ſa tuo off, my new poems, Id. Pint. 3 


MUS 


try, and having a genius for it, B 
Od. 1, 26, 1. So Virg. Arm, 9, 771 
Nec fludio citharae, nec Muſae dA N 
li, nor acquainted with any kid of 
muſic, Horat. Sat. 25 3, 105. DD 
laude virum Muſa vetat mori, uſa cas 
lo beat, i. e. poetry renders a truly grey 
man immortal, it bleſſes him with hea. 
ven, i. e. it makes him be ranked arms 
the gods, Hor. Od. 4, 8, 28. M * 
cepta dymus, acceptable or agreealle to 
the Mules, i. e. the houſe of a poet, 
Ovid. Tr. 2, 121. Sacra Muſarum . 
le, i. e. cultivate the ſtudy of poet, 
Ovid. Pont. 47 25 49. MM uſa nee in lar. 
ſus amlitigſa mea eſt, J am not fond gf 
the applauſes of the theatre, Id. Trif 
55 7, 28. 


oe 
Nun 
az 


Ille ego judiciis unita WVya 


am the only good poct, the only perſon 
ſkilled in poctry, in your judgment, Il 
Pont. 4, 3, 16. Pajtorum muſam,—: 
cemus, we ſhall relate the ſong or poem, 
Virg. E. 8, 1. Agreſtem tenui media. 


play a rural ſong or tune with a (len- 
der reed, Virg. E. 6, 8. 80 Silva 
tenui muſam meditaris avena, you play a 
ſilvan or paſtoral ſong or poem with a 
{mall oaten pipe, /. 1, 2. Craft 
ut vocant, muſa, in a plainer manner, by 
a more familiar example, OH, 
10, 28, Gemalis Muſa, i. e. poetry 
miniſtring to pleaſure, love-poems, b+ 
wid. Amor. 3, 15, 19. Hoſpia, tie 
muſe in a foreign country, i. . Ord 
in exile, Ovid. Triſt. 4, 1, 88. 50 l. 
felix, Id. Pont. 1, 5, 69. Muſa Joch t 
mihi, my poems are full of mirth of 
pleaſautry, iu: 354. 4 3, 2, h 
Muſaque Turanni tragicts inntxa (10ure 
nit, the muſe of 'Turannius is suppe 
ed on tragic buſkins, i. e. he writes ta 
gedies in a lofty ſtyle: E- tua cum , 
co muſa, Mleliſſe, levis, your muſe, as we 
as your ſlipper, is light, i. e. you wh 
comedies in an ealy ſtyle, Ovid, F m0 
4, 16, 29. Claro mea nomine mid 15 

oems were in great repute, . 9 
80 In noflra muſa, in my poems, 10 
Tr. 2, 313. Et nova judicto ſubaita m 


muſa Ft 


4, 14 Nec nova practeruun | 
(0 


.. MUS 

-xit opur, nor does a new Muſe un- 
weave the former work, i. e. nor do I 
here contradict what I ſa1d in my books 
De AAT E AMANDI, Id. Rem. 12. Afu- 
; »delris, hutable poetry, verſe little 
if-ring trom proſe, except in being 
meaſured by feet, Hor. Sat. 2, 1, 37. 
inbellic lyrae potens Muſa, the Muſe 
{at prefides over the peaceful lyre, J. 
i, 6, 10. procax, forward, petu- 
ant, 15. 2, 1, 37. pervicax, prefump- 
00113, [6. 3 37 70. Muſa lyrae folers, 
Lilfal in playing on the lyre, the lyric 
Muſe, Hor. Art. P. 407. Muſa proter- 
a mea eft, my poems are petulant or 
anton, Ovid. Rem. 302. Agricolae Mu- 
; ſnis, the poems of Heſiod, Id. 
Pont. 4, 14, 12. Sed Muſa illa ruſtica 
t talloralis ſc. T heocriti, his rural and 
paſtoral Muſe or poems, Punt. 10, 
55, Teia Muſa, the poems of A- 
acrcon, born in Teos, 9 vid. Rem. Am. 
762. Nec venit ad dures Muſa vocata 
iar, the Muſe does not come at my 
equelt to inſpire me in the rough coun- 
y of the Getae, Id. Pont. 1, 5, 12. 
nne ſuit Mufae carmen inerme meae, all 
py poems were free from ſatire or in- 
ective, Id. in Ibin, 2. — Cura opera- 
| Muſs, attention paid to poetry, 14d. 
. 3, 411. Cur modg damnatas repeto 
a crimina Muſus? Why do 1 reſume 


y poems lately condemned, which 


de! Id. Tr. 2, 3. So £t quod eram 
uſar ut crimina noftra peroſus, Id. Tr. 
6% 21. Ad Muſas reverti, to the 
ning of verſes, or poems, ib. 3, 7, 
þ Mufis comitatus, accorapanied by the 
lules, Id, Amor. 2, 279. 80 Muſa- 


comes, Virg. Aen. 9, 775 


1 


miſhed ground of accuſation againſt 


MYR 


alſo erected to him by public contribu- 
tion, wes collato), nigh to the image 
of Aeſculapius, Suet. 59. 

MUSAEUS, a Greek poet, more 
ancient than Homer, Virg. Aen. 6, 667. 
There 13 a poem extant concerning the 
loves of Hero and Leander, which 1s 
aſcribed to Muſaeus; but its author li- 
ved much later. 

Musca, ſuppoſed to be a freed-man 
of Atticus, Cic. Att. 6. 1. 

MusTELA, one of the aſſaſſins em- 
ployed by Antony, Cic. Phil. 2, 4. 
& 41. 5, 6. & 13, 2. Att. 12, 5, & 
44. 

Mus rive, a Roman eques, Cic. 
Verr. 1, 51. 

Mycox, -6n:s, the name of a ſhep- 
herd, Virg. E. 3, 10. et 7, 30. 

My cnox, -inis, the father of Co- 
roebus, who is thence called Mycpo- 
NIDES, Virg. Arn. 2, 342. 

MyxMkclopks. ge, v. it, a native of 
Miletus, { 4M:/ztus), remarkable for ma- 
king minute images of marble or ivo- 
ry, for inſtance a carriage, ſo ſmall, 
that it was covered by the wings of a 
fly, together with its driver. Helian. 
Var. His. 1, 17.4 Plin. 36, 5, f. to 
which Cicero alludes, ( Ut etiam inter 
deus, Myrmecides aliquis, minutorum opuſ- 
culorum fabricator, fuifſe videatur), A- 
cad. 4, 38. 

Myzro, v. Myron, 6nis, an excellent 
ſtatuary, Cic. Or. 3, 7.; Herenn. 4, 6. 
a native of Eleutherae, Plin. 34, 7 f. 19. 
of whoſe works ſeveral are mentioned; 
an heifer, Cic. Verr. 4, 60.; an Apollo, 
ibs. 43-3 a Hercules, 1, &c. ; particular- 
ly a cow, fo like the life, that it is ce- 
lebrated by the poets, Plin. ib. Us 


Antonius MUSA, the phyſician of fimilis verae vacca Myronis opus, Ovid. 


Wyultus, whom he recovered from a 
ingerous difeaſe, by preſcribing the 
" bath, Hor. Ef. 1, 15, 3. er ibi 
clelige, and by the uſe of lettuce, Pix. 
„8. On which account he was re- 
Jaded with a large ſum of money 
a the right of wearing a gold ring; 
d with an exemption from taxes both 
 himſelt, and thoſe of his profeſſion, 
* only for the preſent, but alſo for 
* ture, Dio, 53, 30. A ſtatue was 


Pont. 4, I, 34. 
MrzxHa, the daughter of Cinyras, 


and mother of Adoms ; on account of 
an inceſtuous paſſion, turned into a 
myrrh-tree, Ovid. Met. 298, &c. Ap- 
pollodorus gives a different account of 
this matter, 3, 13, 4. 

MrxTiLvus, the charioteer of Oeno— 
maus, (G. 404.) Cic. N. D. 3, 38. 


q 2. The name of a ſlave, Cic. Att. 
15, 13. et 16, 11. 
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hellum Punicum, quaſi 


MYS 


Mys, Myos, a celebrated carver or 
emboſſer, 3 in filver, Martial. 
8, 51. Plin. 33, 12 fl. 55. 


N. 

NaznDals4A, a Numidian nobleman 
who conſpired with Bomilcar againſt 
Jugurtha ; and being detected, was put 
to death, Salluſt. Fug. 70,—73- 

Nasz1s, tyrant of Lacedaemon, Liv. 
29, 12. who firſt formed an alliance 
with the Romans and Achaeans, Id. 
32, 39. and afterwards cat ried on war 
againſt them, Id. 33, 44, et 34, 28, & 
29. He was flain by Alexander, the 
chief of the Actolians, Id. 35, 39. 

Naßötus, the ſon of Hippaſus, 
( Hippasides), the charioteer of Laius, 


Stat. Theb. 7, 355. 


AEVIA gens, a Roman family. 

Nakvius, the moſt ancient Roman 
dramatic poet, next to Livius Andro- 
nicus. e is ſaid to have ſerved in 
the firſt Punic war, and to have writ- 
ten a poem concerning it, Gell. 27, 21. 
He died in the conſulſhip of Cethẽgus 
and Tuditanus, a u. 549, the year in 
which P. Cornelius Scipio paſſed over 
into Africa, as Cicero ſays, 140 years 
before he was eonſul, Cit. Br. 15. 
What Horace ſays of Naevius, is dif- 
ferently underſtood by commentators, 
Naecvius in munibus non g, et mentibus 
haeret Paene recens ? Is not Naevius ge- 
nerally read, and repeated by heart, 
as if nearly a modern? But moſt take 
away the point of interrogation, and 
turn et into at; thus, Nacvius is not 
now generally rcad, but is remember- 
ed or repeated (by the admirers of the 
ancients), as if his writings had been 
but lately publiſhed, Hor. Ep. 2, t, 
53. Ennius pretended to deſpiſe 
Naevius; but notwithſtanding, as Ci- 
cero obſerves, he either borrowed or 
ſtole from him, (A Naevio vel ſumſiſli 


:multa, fi fateris ; vel, fi negas, ſurripuiſ- 


ti), Cic. Brut. 19. Sit Ennius ſane, ut 
eft certe, per ſectior; tamen illius (Naevii) 
Myronit opus, de- 
ledtat, ib. Luculentè quidem ſcripſerunt, 


(ſc. ali, nempe Naevius), etiamſi mi- 
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NAI 


nur, quam tu, (i. e. Ennius), poly} n. 
Naevius having, after the manner gf 
the Greeks, lampooned ſome of the 
nobility in his writings, particularly 
Metellus, was thrown into priſoy, 1, 
which Plautus alludes, Nam 97 com. 
natum.' poetae eſſe inaudivi barbary, Ou 
bini cuſtodes ſemper totis horis accylgy 
I have heard that the month of the 
Latin poet was ſupported by his hand, 
as by a oolumn, that being his uſyy 
polture, (while he ſtudied), &c. Na 
vius is here called barbarus, as not be 
ing a Greek, Plaut. Mil. 2, 2, 56, 
While in priſon he wrote two plays 
called Zfaridlus and Leon, by which hy 
made reparation for his former fault 
ſo that he was liberated by the tribun 
of the commons, Gell. 3, 3. He rem 
however, afterwards to have incurre 
the diſpleaſure of the nobles. For w 
are told, that being banithed fro 
Rome, he died at Utica, in the 10g} 
Olympiad, Hieronym. in Chronic, Eu 
NAEVIANI modi, the meaſure of th 
verſes of Naevius, Cic. Leg. 2, 15 
Naewvianus Hedter, the name of a pl: 
written by Naevius, Cic. Tufc. 4, 
Fam. 5, 12.— Naeviang pira, a Kind 
pears cultivated by one Naevius, G 
5, lo, 18. et 12, IC, 4. 

Sex. Naevii's, a public crier, (fr 
co), in great favour with the party ( 
Sulla, to which he had revolted fro 
that of Marius. He had a controvet 
with P. Quintius, in whoſe deten 
Cicero delivered that oration, wh 
is the firſt of his orations now extal 
For it appears that Cicero had be 
engaged in other cauſes before, 
Quint. 1, &c. 

Nals, -ddis, et Nais, Idi, f 
Naidilet, v. Naides, the nympls 
the rivers or ſountains : Fontana Vu 
na Naiades, the Naiades, deities or g 
defies of the ſprings, Ovid, Mel. 
328. Naid#s aequoreae, of the it 
557. Naiadas, (al. Naidas, ) undi 
dominas, Stat. Silv. 1, 5. 6.— put 
Oreades, the nymphs of the mounts 
or rather for the nymphs of {pil 
which riſe in theſe mountains, Vi 


10, 10—Candida Nis, a fair Naiad, 


NAP 


lb, 6 Naias wna fuit, Ovid. Met. 1, 
«i. Heſperia: Naider, the Italian 


aids or water nymphs, 7vid. Met. 2, 
25. voc. Nats Propert. 2, 23, 96. (al. 
32, 40.) Naica dona, the gifts 
f the Naides, Prop. 2, 32, 40. but 
te beſt editions read otherwiſe. 
NarAkAE, -arum, nymphs of the 
oods or groves, Virg. G. 4, 335-3 
vat. Theb. 4, 255. 

Nars, et, the name of a dog, Ovid. 
Met. 3, 214. ; 
Narcissus, the ſon of the river 
ephiſus, and the nymph Liriope, of 
markable beauty, who ſighted many 
-mphs that courted him ; but he 1s 
d at laſt to have pined away in gaz- 
g at his own ſhadow, with which he 
23 charmed, one day when he lay 
own to take a drink from a clear 
untain, and was turned into a flower, 


fro hich ſtill retains his name, Ovid. Met. 
04088, 241,—510 ; Stat. Silv. 3, 4, 41. 
Eu . 7, 540. Pauſanias ſays that 
ft arciſſus periſhed by looking at his 


n image in the water from its re- 
mblance to a favourite ſiſter he had 
lt, There was a fountain in the terri- 
ry of Theſpia called Narciſſus, where 
i is ſaid to have happened, Pauſan. 
31. — J 2. Narciſſus, a favourite 
eedman of the emperor Claudius, Suet. 
s.; Tacit. Ann. 13, l.; Juvenal. 
„328.; Dio, 60, 34. Add. Tac. Ann. 
I, 33, & 38. et 12, 53. 

J. Scipio NA SI CA, judged by the 
nate to be the beſt man in Rome, 
id therefore choſen to receive into 
s houſe the image of Cybele, when 
ought to the city, Liv. 29, 11, & 
„; Plin. 7, 34. ; Fal. Max. 8, 15, z.; 


ovell 
EE 
whi 
ex 
| bet 


e; 


5 Þ id. Faſt. 4, 347» 3 Cic. Haruſp. r. 1 3. 
ps ence he is called Heſpes numinis Idaei, 
bot of the deity worſhipped on 
r unt Ida, i. e. of Cybéle, Juvenal. 3, 


et, 1 
1 
und 
put 
1401 
ſprinf 
Ving. 
213d, 


37. 

N:$1D1Us, Nsibiaxus, & NMæſidi- 
„ Roman names, Cic. Att. 11, 17.; 
an. 9, 790.; Horat. 2, 8, 1.; Har- 
7, 83. | 
Ns, init, a Roman ſirname, firſt 
"en to ſome perſon from the large- 
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neſs of his noſe.— The ſirname of the 
poet Ovid, Pont. 4, 9, 2. 


Cn. Otacilius N a80, a Roman eques, 


NEL 


Cic. Fam. 13, 31. L. Ofavius Na- 
so, Q. Fr. 1, 2, 3.— 2. Naso0, a 
praetor, Cic. Cluent. 5 3. Flacc. 21. 

NaTTa, a Roman ſirname; Statua 
Natlae, Cic. Div. 2, 20. p; 

L. Narra, Cic. Mur. 35. one of 
the Pontifices, Cic. Att. 4, 8. 

NATTa, (al. Naeca,) the name of a 
ſordid miſer, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 124-3 Ju- 
venal. 8. 95.; Perſe 3, 31. 

Navivs, Vid. Accius. 

NavcuArTrs, ae, v. it, a native of 
Erythrae, an hiſtorian z the ſcholar of 
Iſocrates, Cic. Or. 2; 23. et 3, 44. 

Navetivs, the father of Palamedes, 
(G. 45 3.) who is hence called Nauplid- 
des, -ae, Ovid. Met. 13, 310. 

NavsicAa, v. -de, et, the daughter 
of 12222 Martial. 12, 31, 9. (G. 
456. 

NavsIPHANES, . ig, a ſcholar of De- 
mocritus, ( Democriteus,) the maſter of 
Epicurus, but not treated by him with 
proper reſpect, Cic. N. D. 1, 26, & 33. 

NauTrs, the aged friend of Aeneas, 
diſtinguiſhed for his wiſdom, who ad- 
viſed Aeneas to leave with Aceſtes in 
Sicily ſuch of his companions as were 
old and inſirm, Virg. Aen. 5, 704- 

Ne aERA, a girl beloved by Tibullus, 
Tibull. 3, 1, 6. whom Scaliger ſuppoſes 
to have been the ſame with her whom 
Horace calls Glycèra, v. -e, Od. 1, 33, 
bs 2. A woman, whom Horace 
upbraids for deceiving him, Epod. 15, 
11. C 3. The miſtreſs of a ſhepherd 
in Virgil, Ecl. 3, 3. 4. The wife 


of Sol, and mother of Phaethuſa and 


Lampetic, who kept the ſheep and 
oxen of Sol in Sicily, Homer. Odyſs. 12, 
133, &C. 

N:zr2RoPHONUS, 1 e. occiſor hinnulo- 
rum,) the name of a dog, Ovid. Met. 

411. 

g Nucræxfnus, v. i, is, a king of 
Egypt, Nep. 12, 2. et 17, 8.; Plin. 36, 


9. 
NELEvs, i, Ovid. Met. 25 690. (G. 
401.) king of Pylos; which is hence 
L 12 called 


+; 
o 1298 
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NEM 
called Nelza Pylos, ib. 6, 418. Neptu- 
nus Veli ſanguinis aufor, the founder of 
the family of Neleus, ib. 12, 558. the 
father of Neſtor, who is hence called 
Nelzus, ib. 577. or Nelides ; plur. Bis 
fex Nelidae fuimus, conſpecta juventus, 
we were twice fix ſons of Neleus, a 
reſpectable or ſightly company of young 
men, ib. 553. Neleus had twelve ſons, 
who were all ſlain with himſelf by Her— 
cules except Neſtor, Ap3odor. 2, 9, g. 
Nos Pylon, antiqui Nelcia Neſtörit arva, 
Mifimus, we ſent meſſengers to Pylos, 
the Neleian country of old Neſtor, Id. 
Eb. 1, 63. 

N: ukEs is, ic, a goddeſs, the avenger 
of infolence and pride, Stat. T heb. 8, 
520, worſhipped at Rhamnus ; hence 
called RzaMvxusla, Ovid. Trift. 5, 7, 
8.— 2. A miſtreſs of Tibullus, 2, 
3, 55. Martial. 8, 73, 7. 

Nrov ü le, et, the daughter of Ly- 
cambes, (q. v.) q 2. A miſtreſs of 
Horace, Od. 3, 12, 6. 

NEOCLEs, it, v. Nroctvs, the fa- 
ther of 'Themiſtocles, Nep. 2, 1. who is 
hence called Neocrip:s ; thus, Arma 
Neoclides qui Perfica contudit arma, i. e. 
who vanquiſhed Xerxes at the battle of 
Salamis, Ovid. Pont. 1, 3, 69, —— 
q 2. The father of Pamphilus, the 
ſcholar of Plato, ( Platonis auditor, v. 
P latonicus)Cic. N. D. 1, 26. 

NeoPToLEMUsS, (i. e. nouns miles), a 
name given to Pyrrhus, the fon of A- 
chilles, becauſe he went to the war of 
Troy when a boy, Serv. in Virg. Aen. 
2, 263, & 499. ; Ovid. Ep. 8, 82, & 
115. Met. 13, 455. Add. Cic. Or. 2, 37. 
Tuſc. 2, 1. Amic. 20. But in the laſt 
paſſage Cicero is ſuppofed to have put 
Neoptolemus for Achilles. The words, 
however, do not altogether apply to 
Achilles; and may to Pyrrhius. 

Ner nls, (i. e. Nebula,) the wife 
of Athimas and mother of Phryxus, 
(G. 440.) hence Helle, is called Ne- 

Pheltit, - ĩdis, the daughter of Nephèle, 
Ovid. Met. 11, 195. and NMephsleias, 
Adis; thus, Qua pelago nomen Nepheleias 
ab/iulit Helle, took trom the ſea its 
former name, and gave it her own, Hur. 

* LES-PONTUsS, the ſea of Helle, Lucan. 
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fecunda, Lucan 4, 110. and rognum 


NEP 
9, 956.— Pecus Nephelacum, the 1 
which carried Phryxus and Helle, 7 
Flac. 1, 56——@ 2. The name cf: 
nymph, Ovid. Met. 3, 171. 

NeeTOxvs, (a NaN Do, paullum fr 
mis [iteris immutatis, Cic. N. D. 2.26 
a N Un, id gſt, opertione 5 quod ut can 
nubes, ita mare terrat obnulai, Van 
L. L. 4, 10.) the ſon of Saturn an 
Ops, the brother of Jupiter and Pluto 
the god of the fea, (G. 386, 358, 
372. Terra 72 dea Tl mare tim 
quem Neptunum eſe dlicebas, Cie N.) 
3, 20.) the government of which is (aj 
to have been given to him by lot, Vin 
Aen. 1, 141. whence it is called 5 


cundum ; thus, Negnoque acciſu terra je 
cundo, the land was added to the fea 
Id. 5. 622 — Neptune is called Equeſri 
Liv. 1, 9. becauſe he 1s faid to hay 
made the fit horſe to ſpring from th 
earth by a ſtroke of his trident, ny 
Met. 6, 75.; Virg. G. 1, 12. (G. 38; 
— frequen:}y put for the fea ; thus, [n 
mergere aliquem Neptuno, to plunge on 
in the ſea, Virg. G. 4, 29. tn (a 
pathio Neptuni gurgite, in the Carpathia 
gulf of Neptune, i. e. in the Carpathi 
lea, ib. 387. MNeptuni corpus aceriu 
the bitter body of Neptunus, i. e. 
ſalt ſea, Lucr. 2, 271. Uterque Mat 
nus, i. e. Neptune, who rules over ti 
freth water or lakes, and over the tee 
Catull. 31, 3. ui Marten terra, A 
num effugit in undit, Conjigis Air vi 
tima dira fuit, Agamemuon, who cle 
ped the dangers of war by land, aud 
forms by tea, was murdered by | 
wife Clitaemneſtra and her gallant 26 
giſthus, Ovid. Art. 1, 333. Ne 
venioſa potentia, the violence of l 
winds which rage on the ſca, / 
Amor. 2, 16, 27,—— Nerruxis 4 
va, the fields of Neptune, i & | 
ſea, Virg. Aen. 8, 695. cuſpis, the 
dent of Neptune, Lucan. ), 147. Coi 
Id. 4, 111. Neptunius dux, l. e. de 
Pompeius, a naval commander, He. 
9, 7. Nepturius heros, i. e. Theleus! 
grandſon of Neptune, Ovid. Met. $ 
Ep. 4, 10g. c 17, 21. lacunde, © 


depths of the ſea, A. ad. Au. 
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10. the ſame with ſalſue lacunae, Luer. 
1, 1044. moenia, the walls of Troy, ſaid 
0 have been built by Neptune and A- 
pollo, Ovid. Ep. 3, 151.3 Propert. 3, 95 
4. (6. 372, & 386.) So Neptunia 
Pergama, Ovid. Falt. i, 525. Troa, 
Virg. Aen. 2, 625. et 3, 3. proles Meſ- 
yapus, ih. 9, 523+ & 10, 353- f 12, 128. 
Hippomenes, the deſcendant of Neptune, 
Ovid. Met. 10, 639. So Cygnus, ib. 
12, 72. NEPTUNICOL A, (-e, ) Pe— 
bn, who was king of Capracae, ( YVirg. 
fem. 7, 734, &c. hence called Teloni- 
Jaſula, Sil. 8, 542.) and therefore 
dwelt in the ſea, S. 14, 444. NEP- 
rünlxr, er, i. e. Thetis, a ſea-god- 
dels, Catull. 62, (al. 63.) 28. Nu p- 
TUNALIA, - ium, the ſacred rites of Nep- 
tune, Huſon. Fer. 17, 19. 

NEREUS, gz, v. -S, acc. -ea, voc. 
tu, abl. eo, a ſca-god, the ſon of Nep- 
tune by Canace, Apollodor. 1, 7, 4. or 
3 others ſay, of Pontus and Terra, 7d. 
1,2, 6. In the opinion of thoſe who 
think that all things were produced 
from water, Nercus is ſuppoſed to have 
deen the moſt ancient of the gods; 
whence he is called grandaevus, Virg. 
6. 4, 392. Nereus poſſeſſed the gift 
of prophecy, Horat. Od. 1, 15, 5. and 
alo the power of transforming himſelf 
mto any ſhape, Apollodor. 2, 5, t1. 
(6. 387.) Next os is often put for 
the ſea; thus, Diſcludere Nerca ponto, 
to ſeparate the waters from the land, 
by contining them in their proper cavi- 
ty ( Ponto), Virg. Ecl. 6, 35. Totum 

ereus circumſonat (al. circumtonat ) er- 
len, the ſea, Ovid. Met. 1, 187. Hie pri- 
num rubuit ci vili ſangume Nereus, i. e. mare, 
Lucan, 2, 71 3. Subitarque ruinam ſenſit a- 
Juae Nereus, and the fea felt the torce 
r ruſhing in of the water ſuddenly let 
but from the river Pentus, when a paſ- 
ige was opened for it to the ſea by Her- 
ules, (See G. 319.) Id. 6, 349.—Ne- 
cus had by his wife Doris titty daugh- 
e called NEAEIDESs, v. Nereider, 
nymphs or goddeſſes, um; ling. 
"rei, or Nerets, -idis, v. -idos 3 voc. 

rel, Their names are recounted by 


omer, J. 18, 39, &c. 3 Apollodor. 1, 
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2, J.; Hygin. Pracf. Nereuleſque Deaæ, 
Nereidumgue pater, Ovid. Amor. 2, 11, 
36. Pulchra Nereis, the beautiful Ne. 
reid, i. e. Thetis, Ovid. Met. 11, 259. 
called acquorea Nerzis, Id. Amor. 2, 
17, 17. MNerets orba, the childleſs Ne- 
reid, i. e. Pſamathe, the mother of 
Glaucus by Acicus ; ſaid to be child- 
lets, becauſe her ſon Glaucus was kill- 
ed by Pelcus, his brother by a different 
mother, Ovid. Vet. 11, 380, 398, & 
267.; Apollodor. 3, 11, 6. Nerei, i. e. 
Galat ga, Ovid. Met. 13, 749. Eft ali- 
quid, non effe ſatum Nereide, ſed gui Re- 
reaque, ei natas, et tolum temperet dequor, 
it is fomething not to be deſcended of 
a Nereid, (i. e. of Thetis), but of him 
(i. e. Neptune) who rules over Nereus, 
&c. ib. 12, 93, —NExE Ives, Ovid. Met. 
I, 302. 5, 17. 13, 899. 14, 264. LF: 
5, 57.3 Nereidum chorus, Virg. Aen. 
5, 240. mater, i. e. Doris, ib. 3, J4— 
Nera Holo, the daughter ot Nereus, 
ib. 9, 102. Ne turba, the Nereids, 
Sil. 7, 416. Pracſcia venturi genttri 
N:reia leti, Thetis, the mother of A- 
chilles, the daughter of Nereus, Ovid. 
Met. 13, 162. uvenis NEREIUg, 
Phocus, the grandſon of Nereus by his 
daughter Plamathe and Accus, Ovid. 
Mei. 7, 685. NERINE, ec, 1. e. Ga- 
latẽa, the daughter of Nereus, Ving. 
el. 5, 37. 

k RIO, -ienis, v. Neriene, er, v. Ne- 
ria, the wife of Mars, Plaut. Truc. 2, 
6, 34-; Gell. 13, 21. 

NERO, -@nzis, a ſirname of the gens 
Claudia. It is ſaid to have been deri- 
ved from the Sabines, whence the Clau- 
dit were deſcended; among whom any 
one diſtiuguiſhed for bravery (gui erat 
egregia ac pracſtanti fortitudine) was call- 
ed NERO, Cell. 13, 21. Inter cognomi- 
na, et NERO, afſumfit (ic. gens Clau- 
dia), quo ſignificatur lingud Sabind FORT 1S 
ac $STRENUUsS, Suet. Tib. 1. 

C. Claudius NERO, an illuſtrious 
Roman general in the ſccond Punic 
war. When praetor he commanded an 
army againſt Capua, Liv. 25, 2, & 22. 
Atter the ſurrender of that city he was 
{ent into Spain, where Aſdrubal over- 
reached him, 1d, 26, 17. He after. 
ward; 
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wards ſerved with honour as lieutenant 
under Marcellus againſt Hannibal, Liv. 
27, 16. Being created conſul with M. 
Livius, a. u. 543, ib. 36. it fell to his 
lot to command the army againſt An- 
nibal. But having got intelligence by 
intercepted letters concerning the arri- 
val of Aſdrubal in Italy, he ſecretly 
left his army under the command of 
his lieutenant, and having marched al- 
molt the whole length of Italy with a 
ſele& body of men, he joined his col- 
league M. Livius, cut off Aſdrubal 
with his army at the river Metaurus in 
Umbria, and returned to his camp in 
Apulia before Annibal perceived that 
he had left it. He cauſed the head of 
Aſdrubal, which he had brought with 
him and carefully preſerved, to be 
thrown before the outpolts of the ene- 
my, Liv. 43. ad fin. By order of the 
ſenate he again left his army, and en- 
tered the city in triumph with his col- 
league, Id. 28, 9. He was afterwards 
joined in the cenſorſhip with M. Livius, 
in which office they by no means acted 
with the ſame unanimity as in their 
conſulſhip, Liv. 29, 37. 

From this Nero was deſcended Tt. 
Claudius NERO, the huſband of Li- 
via before Auguſtus, and the father of 
the two Neros, Druſus and Tiberius, 
whoſe praiſes Horace celebrates, Od. 
4, 4, & 14. artfully joining them with 
the praiſes of their great progenitor ; 
Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, teſtis 
Metaurum flumen, et Aſdrubal Devifus, 
c. ib. 4, 4, 37-— Cicero ſpeaks in the 
higheſt terms of Tiberius Nero, the 
huſband of Livia, Fam. 13, 64. Pa- 
terculus calls him Magni vir animi, doc- 
tiſſimigue ingenii, 2, 75. Tiberius had 
aſked Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, 
before he married Livia; and Cicero 
was inclined to prefer him to Dolobel- 
la, whom 'Tullia married ; but Cicero 
was abſent from Rome at the time, 
and the meſſengers whom he ſent to 
Tullia and her mother (ad mulieres) 
concerning this matter did not arrive 
till the eſpouſals with Dolobella were 
over, Cic. Att. 6, 6. In the war be- 
tween Pompey and Caeſar, Tiberius 
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ſided with Caeſar; and being cg. 
mander of the fleet in the Alea 
war, contributed very much to the ths 
tory. Wherefore he was made one gf 
the Pontifices in room of P. Scipio, fe 
father-in-law of Pompey, and employ. 
ed to ſettle colonies at Narbonne 200 
Arles in Gaul. But after the death 
of Caeſar, when the majority of the 
ſenate voted for an amneſty, (aal 
nem facti), he gave his opinion about 
decreeing rewards to thoſe who had 
ſlain the tyrant, (de praemiis tyrannic 
darum), as the phraſe then was, Hug. 
Tib. 4 He was practor a. u. 712; 
and a diſcord having ariſcn b-twixt the 
Triumviri, he ſided with Antony, and 
followed bis brother L. Au the 
conſul to Peruſia. When that town 
ſurrendered to Au guſtus, Liberius made 
his eſcape, and fled firſt to Sex, Pom- 
peius, then to Antony, Sue. Til. 4. 
His wife Livia, with her ſon Tiberius, 
then ſcarcely two years old, attended 
him in his flight, in which they were 
expoſed to the greateſt hard(hips and 
dangers, Suet. Tib. 6.; Dio, 48, 15.3 
Paterc. 2, 75. Dio and Paterculus here 
juitly remark the wonderful and unex- 
pected changes of fortune, that this 
Livia ſhould afterwards be married t 
Auguſtus, whom ſhe now fd from 
and that the child whom he carried 1 
her boſom ſhould, by her inlucnce, 
ſucceed Auguſtus in the empire, i 
A reconciliation having {on after t 
ken place between Augulius and uu 
tony, and peace being made by then 
with Sex. Pompeius, Tiberius returned 
to Rome, Paterc. 2, 77. and re git 
to Auguſtus, at his requelt, his wit 
Livia Drufilla, then big with child 
Tiberius ſoon after died, leaving du 
guſtus guardian to his two ſons ! be 
rivs and Druſus, the name givel k 
the child whom Livia bore three mont 
after Auguſtus married her, (Trg 
tem abduxit, Suet. Aug. 62. b. 4 
Cl. 1. Al duda Neroni uxor, Tac. uf 
1, 10. Cupidine formae aufert 4460 pri 
Perus, ut, ne ſpatio quidem, ad cat 
dato, penatibus ſuis gravidan — 
ib. 5, 1.).— Mater Neronu u, the mot 
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of the Neros, Tiberius and Druſus, 
1 6 L.ivia, Ovid. ad Liv. 1. Major 
Veronum, the elder of the Neros, i. e. 
Tiberius, Hor. Od. 4, 14, 14 Fam 
art mihi rapta Neronum, the half of 
the Neros is taken from me, i. e. Dru- 
ſas is dead, Ovid. ad Liv. 145. 80 
Jam tibi dimidium nominis hujus alęſi ((c. 
Neronum), ib. 2. Unum, qui dicat jam 
iti, Mater, babes, ib. 4. L idlimus atto- 
tum fraternã morte (i. e. Druſi) Nero- 
nem, i. e. Tiberium, ib. 8. Nec cum 
viterem referetur adefſe Neronem, Dicere 
am potero, Major, an alter adefl ? i. e. 
whether is it Tiberius or Druſus ? Li- 
ria is ſuppoſed to ſay ; for both had 
gained vitories over the Rhaeti and 
Germans, ib. 149. [Vid. TißERius 
Daus us.) 

NERO, emperor of Rome, the ſon 
of Domit ius Ahenobarbus and Agrip- 
pina the daughter of Germanicus, ad- 
opted by Claudius, and appointed his 
ſucceſſor by the art of his mother, Suet. 
Ver. 55 & 7.3 Tac. Ann. 1 I, 11. & 13, 
6g. He was ſo infamous for his cru- 
cy, (G. 245.), that his name is put 
for a tyrant; Cum calvo ſerviret Roma 
Neroni, was ſubject to the bald Nero, 
1. e. to the tyrant Domitian, Juvenal. 
4 38. Suet. Dom. 18. Nullo cogente 
Nerone, (i. e. tyranno), Juvenal. 8, 
193. Securum pragſtare Neronem, to 
protect the perſon of the emperor, ib. 
70. Plenus Nerone propinquo, full or 
proud of his near relation to Nero, #6. 
72.—Falſus Nero, one who pretended 
to be Nero, Tac. Hi. 1, 2. et 2, 8.; 
duet. Ner, 57.— Men ſir N. croncus, the 
month of April, called by the name of 
Nero, Tac. Ann. 16, 12. Quid Nerone 
gur? Duid thermis melius Neronianis ? 
Martial, 7, 33, 4. Add. 2, 48, 8. er 
25, 4. 12, 85. Weroniana maſſa, a 
coin with the image of Nero impreſſed 
M it, ib. 12, 57, 8. Neron:anum, 
e. dium, the ſaying of one Nero, Cic. 
br, 2, 61, 

Nexva, a firname of the Licinii, Cic. 
Brut, 34. 

C. Licizius NR R VA, a praetor, Liv. 
#5145. Add. Yarr. R. R. 2, 4. 

Cocceiur NERVA, the 13th Roman 
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emperor, the ſucceſſor of Domitian, 
Suet. Dom. 1. of a very different cha- 
racer from that of Domitian, Martial. 
11, 6. et 12, 6. Duitte Nervas, ſc. li- 
cet vincas, though you ſurpaſs Nerva in 
the mildneſs of your diſpoſition, Id. 5, 
29, 4. He had a genius for poetry, 
but did not indulge it, Id. 8, 70. et g, 
27. Finding himſelf unfit to ſupport 
the charge of the empire on account 
of his age, he adopted Trajan, who is 
hence called NZRVA 'Uaajanvus, IA. 
11, 5, & 6.; Plin. Panegyr. Tacitus 
gives a noble eulogium of theſe princes, 
that under them one might think as he 
pleaſed, and ſpeak what he thought, 
( Rara temporum felicitate, ubi ſentire, 
gude welis, et quae ſentias, dicere licet}, 
Tac. Hiſt. 1, 1. Add. Agric. 3.— Fo- 
rum Nervae, a public place begun by 
Domitian and finiſhed by Nerva, ib. 5. 

NasAkkE, es, a ſea nymph or Ne- 
reid, Virg. G. 4, 338. Aen. 5, 826. 

. NESSUS, a centaur, (biformis, O- 
vid. Met. 9, 12. ſemivir, Id. Ep. 9, 
141.), ferryman of the river Evenus, 
ſlain by the arrows of Hercules for ha- 
ving attempted to offer violence to De- 
jamra the wife of Hercules, after car- 
rying her over the river Evenus, (G. 
402.), Ovid. Met. , 101, &c.—T abe 
Neſse4 illita palla, the robe ſtained with 
the gore or blood of Neſſus, which he 
gave to Dejanira, and by which Her- 
cules periſhed, Senec. Herc. Cet. v. 716. 
So Venenum Nefſaeum, the poiſonous 
blood of Neſſus, Ovid. Ep. g, 163. 
Neſseus ſunguis, Id. Met. 9, 153. INV 
SEC mauus, ib. 12, 454. 

NESTOR, -6r:s, the ſon of Neleus 
by his wife Chloris, king of Pylos, (G. 
401.) hence called Pylius Neſtor, Hor. 
Od. 1, 15, 22. educated at Gerenoz 
v. -Enia, a town of Mellenia, Apollodor. 
2, 9, 9. whence he is called GtrRENLUs, 
Homer. II. II, 654.; the only one of 
the twelve ſons of Neleus that eſcaped 
the ſword of Hercules, ib. 691. be- 
cauſe he was not then at Pylos, (in Ilio 
erat, Hygin. f. to.) but the reading 
here is thought to be wrong, (al. in 
Pilo non erat ;) ApolloCorus ſays, that 
at that time he was at Gerenia, wor 
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He was remarkable for his wiſdom 
and eloquence, Homer. paſſim.; Cic. T uf. 
3 3. Brut. 10.; Ouid. Ft. 13, 64. 

ence, Aeacides dextr4, prftore Neſtor 
erat, as brave as Achilles, and as wiſe 
as Neltor, Ovid. Art. 2, 736. Hubere 
aliguem in conſilits' capiundis Neſlorem, a 
Neſtor or wife counſellor, Cic. Fam. 
9, 14. Ex ejus lingud melle dulcior 
Faedat oratio, Homer. II. 1, 249.3 Cic. 
Sen. 10. Gratia Neſtore: mellis, Lu- 
can. ad Piſ. 64.—Agamemnon en- 
tertained {ſuch an opinion of his wiſ- 
dom, that he declared that if he had 
ten ſuch counſellors, he thou!d ſoon 
become matter of Troy, Homer. II. 2. 
372. ; Cir. Sen. 10. Neſtor is ſaid 
to have lived three ages, (er ge 
functus, i. e. 300 years according to 
the pocts,) Har. Od. 2, 9, 15. and was 
in his third age in the war of Troy, 
Homer. Il. 1, 250. (Vixi Annot bis cen- 
eum, nunc tertia vivitur actas,) Ovid. Met. 
T2, 188.; Cic. Sen. i.: hence he 
is called Senex, Hor. ib. antiguů,,, Ovid, 
Ep. 1, 63. Rex Pylius, fi quidguam 
credis Homero, exemplum vitae fuit a cor- 
nice fecundae, Juvenal. 10, 246. Neſloris 
aztar, for a very long ſpace of time, 
Martial, 2, 64, 3. So, Neftoris anni, 
Td, 5, 59, 5. Add. Id. 6, 7a, 12. 8, 
64. 14. 11, 57, 13. Neſtore ſenior, 
Id. 7, 95, 7. Neftorea ſenefta, Id. 11, 
30, 1. et 13, 119. 3. Stat. Silv. 1, 3 f. 
Vivat Neſtora totum, let him live as 
long as Neſtor, Juvenal. 12, 178. 
Neſlocis hernia, the rupture of Neſtor, 
1. e. an old man enfeebled by that diſ- 
eale, Id. 6, 325. But in the opi- 
nion of the ancients the age of man 
was thirty years, that is, taking in the 
whole human race, the time that each 
lives one with another, does not ex- 
ceed that time; ſo that the age of 
Neſtor was ninety years, Scholiaft. in 
Homer. II. , 250. et in Horat. Od. 2, 
9, 13. Vid. Rader. in Martial. 8, 2. 

NeSTORIUS, (al. Yetorius,) an in— 
timate acquaintance of Cicero's, Cic. 
Fam. 6, 11. | 

N1caxDER, -dr:, of Colophon, (Co- 
lophonius,) a Greek poet, who wrote 


on huſbandry, (de rebus ruſticis Icripſit,) 
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noſticated to Augultus his victory a 


off by Aratus, Cic. Off 2, 23. 
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Cic. Or. 1, 16.— 2. A praetor of 
the Actolians, Liv. 38, 1. hoſtile to the 
Romans, Id. 35, 12. et 36, 29. 4 38, 
4. & c.——- 3. An arch: pirate, J 3. 
11. 

N1cino, rie, one of the noblergg 
Philip, Liv. 33, 8. —— 2. A ſl; 
of Atticus, Cic. Att. 5, z. 

NicAs to, oni, a lenator of Enna, 
Cic. Ver. 4, 51. | 

Nictarcnvs, a painter, Plin, zz, 
11. 

Nick, -es, the wife of Cleomènes of 
Syracuſe, a favourite of Verres, (Ci, 
Perr. 5,5 JO» 

NICIAS, ge, one of the genen 
of the Athenians ag ainſt Syracuſe, 1 
man of great piety and virtue, who 
after bringing the Syracuſans near]; tg 
the point of ſurrendering, was at hf 
defeated, made captive, and put to 
death, (G. 467.)——@ 2. A cnn 
maiian, whom Cicero had with lim in 
Cilicia, Ctr. Fam. 9, 10, & 11. At. 7, 
3. et 12, 26. He was ſent for by Do 
lobella, and by the advice of Cicer 
went to him, Cic. Ati. 13. 28, & 52. 

NicEras, ar, (al. Hicetas,) a Py 
thagorèan philoſopher of Syracuse 
who taught that the ſun and ſlars te 
mained at reſt, and that the carth only 
moved round its axis, Cic. Acad. 4, 39 

Nico, -ons, (i. e. viftor,) the namd 
of an als, which is ſaid to have prog 


Actium, Suet. Aug. 96. 
Nicocuts, is, tyrant of Sicyon, cu 


Nicol Aus, (i. e. vitor papull, 
Peripatetic philoſopher of Damalcul 
( Damaſcenus,) an intimate acquaintan 


of Auguſtus, to whom he uled oe © 
to ſend a preſent of large dates, 1 
1 


fruit of the palm-tree of the largeſt hz 
Athenae. 14, p. 652. As the empett 
was fond of that kind of fruit, he ce 


led them from the philoſopher, Nice Nu. 
LAI, ib. which name they atrnaaggeen 
retained, Plin. 13, 4 f. 9. ſte 
NicouEprs, i, the name os Bt 
veral kings of Bithynia, in alliance Wi iy 
e 


Rome, Fuftin. 34, 4. 4 38, 5:3 © 
Verr. 1, 24.; Liv. 38, 16. 4 455 
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the laſt of whom left the Roman peo- 
ple his heir, Appian. de Bell. Mithr. 

Nicockkox, -ontis, a king of Cy- 
prus, Cic. Tuſc. 2, 22. £ 

NicomAcavus, the ſon of Ariſtotle, 
who wrote an accurate book concern- 
ns morals, Cic. Vin. 5, 5. q 2. 
A painter, Cic. Brut. 18.; Plin. 35,10. 

NicosTRATA, the mother of Evan- 
der, the fame with Carmenta. 

NicosTRATUS, the ſlave of Op- 
planicus, Cic. Cluent. 62. 

P. NIGIDIUS Figulus, a candidate 
for the office of praetor in the conſulſhip 
of Cicero, Cic. Sull. 14. Having been 
ngaged in the civil war againſt Caeſar, 
he was exiled from Rome, Cic. Fam. 4, 
z. Cicero declared that he had been 
ery much aſſiſted by his advice in 
luppreſſing che conſpiracy of Catiline, 
Plutarch. AN SENT RESP. SIT GERENDA, f. 
He was a very great philoſopher, and 
the molt learned of the Romans next 
to Varro. He wrote on many ſubjects ; 
n grammar, Gell, 5, 2. et alibi paſfum ; 
m animals, augury, &c. ib. He was 
particularly ſkilled in aſtrology; whence 
be is extolled by Lucan, 1, 639, &c. 
Un the day that Auguſtus was born, 
he lenate happened to be deliberat ing a- 
jout the conſpiracy of Catiline, and Oc- 
arius, the father of Auguſtus, having, 

naccount of his wife*s delivery, been 
te of coming into the houſe, Nigidius 
eng informed of the cauſe of his 
eay, and likewiſe of the hour when 
de child was born, declared, “ that 
lere was a maſter born for the world,“ 
pet, Aug. 94. This ſtory is told ſome- 
bat dillerently by Dio; Vid. C. Oc- 
ius. 

J. Nixxius Puadratus, Vid, Mum- 

ws. 

Mus, the ſon of Belus, the firſt 

ng ot the Aſſyrians, Lucan. 3, 215. 
founder of Nineveh, (G. 59.) 

Nixy as, de, the fon of Ninus and 
Furamis, and the. ſucceſſor of the 
ter in the empire, ib. 

Mok, ee, the daughter of Tan- 
zs, and wife of Amphion king of 

ithes ; who, proud of her numerous 
udren, uſed to prefer herſelf to La- 
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tona, who had only two, Apollo and 
Diana; on. which aceount Apollo 
and Diana, to gratify their mother, 
ſlew all the children of Niobe ; Apollo, 
the ſons, and Diana, the dauzhters. 
Niobe, overwhelmed with grief, is ſaid 
to have been changed into a tone, 
Cic. Tuſc. 3, 26. (G. 428.) She is 
called Sigylgia mater, becauſe when 
converted into a ſtone, ſhe is ſuppoſed 
to have been fnatched by a whirlwind 
to Mount Sipßlus in her native coun— 
try, Slat. Silv.'5, 1, 33%, ——Proles Nio- 
baea, the olfspring of Niobe, Hor. Od. 
4, 6, 1. 

NiruAkus, an Italian chief, tum- 
bled from his chariot by the affriglited 
horſes, and killed, Virg. Aen. 10, 570. 

Nik, , one of the attendants 
of Diana, Ovid. Met. 3, 171. 

Nir TRA. -orum, (i. e. lavacra,) a 
play of Pacuvius and Sophocles, Cic, 
Tuſe. 2, 21. 8 

Nikkus, (in 2 ſyl.) ei, v. -eos, acc. 
-ea, the fon of Charopus and Alia, 
king of Syme, the moſt beautiful of 
the- Graecian chiefs in the Frojan war 
except Achilles, but unwarlike, Homer. 
Il. 2, 671. as remarkable for beauty as 
Therlites was for deformity, Homer. ib. 
et 216.; Ovid. Pont. 4, 3, 16. Nirea 
non facies, non vis exemit Achillem, did 
not ſave or reſcue from death, Propert. 
3, 18, 27. Qualis aut Nireus fuity, aut 
aquosa Rafplus ab Ida, (i. e. Ganyme= 
des,) Hor. Od. 3, 20, 15. Formague wins 
cas Nirea, Hor. Epod. 15, 22. 

Nis A, the name of a woman, Firg. 
Aen. 8, 26, 

Nisvs, the father of one of thoſe 
called Bacchus, Ci. N. D. 3, 23. 


2. The fon of HRyrtàcus (Hyrtacides, 


de, ) a brave Trojan, the friend of 
Euryälus, Virg. Acu. 5, 319, 334, &c. 
ſlain by the I. tins, zh. 9, 176, &c. 
Nisus, the ton of Pandion, a kin 

of Megara, who had a red lock of heir, 
(ma pur pu nens Tibull. 1, 4, 57. tur- 
para, Ovid. Met. 8, 80. purpureus criuis, 
ib. 93.) on which his fate dependad. 


His d ,hter Scylla, knowing thus, ard 
falli in loo with Minos, who then 
beſieged her :xiher's capital, cut off the 
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fatal lock ; whereupon Niſus expired, 


and Minos became maſter of Megira, 
Apollodor. 3, 14, 8. (G. 375.). Niſus 
was turned into a bird or kind of hawk, 
called Halyac&zas, Ovid. Met. 8, 146. 
or Niſus, Virg. G. 1, 404. Nis tis, 
-Idis, the daughter of Niſus, (Vid. 
Scyrra.) Niseus v. Niseius, adj. 

Nixvs, (ſc. genu Hercules,) a name 

iven to the conſtellation Hercules, 1. e. 

the Man on his knee, called by the 
Greeks Encoxis1s, Hygin. Poet. Aftr. 
2, 6.; -Cic. Arat. 373, & 400. Ovid 
expreſſes the name fully; 2½ ( ſc. 
locus) medius nixique genu g, anguem- 
que tenentis, the place of Ariadne”s 
crown is in the middle, between the 
man re{ting on his knee, and the man 
holding the ſerpent, (i. e. Serpentarizs, 
called by the Greeks, Ophizchus,) Met. 
8, 182. | 

Q. Fulvius NOBILIOR, a noble 
Roman, a favourer of learning, who, 
when he was one of three commillioners 
(triumvir) for ſettling a colony, gave 
Ennius the freedom of the city, Cic. 
£rut. 20. 

NocTIiFER, ri, a name given to 
the evening ſtar, Catull. 63, 7. 

NoctilLUCca, a name of Diana or 
of the moon, Hor. Od. 4, 6, 38. 

Nopinus, a deity worthipped by the 
Romans, Cic. MN. D. 3, 20. according 
to Varro, becauſe he preſided over the 
knots of the ſtalks of corn, ( geniculis 
nodiſque culmorum praepoſitus,) Augullin, 
de Civ. Dei, 4, 8. 

C. Confidius Noxiaxus, adopted 


from the gens Nonia into the gens Con- 


ſidia; to whom the ſenate aſſigned the 
province of Gallia Citerior, when the 
decreed that it ſhould be taken from 
Caeſar, Cic. Fam. 16, 12. 

M. Noxivs, .pro-practor of Crete 
and Cyrenac, when Cicero was pro- 
conſul in Cilicia, Cir. Att. 6, I. 

J. Junius NokBaxvus, a tribune, 
who proſecuted Q. Servilius Caepio, 
after he had been defeated by the Cim- 
bri ; and on that account being himſelf 
afferwards accuſed by P. Sulpicius Ru- 
fus, a tribune, was defended by M. 
Antonius the orator, Cic. Or. 2, 21, 


25, 47, & 48. When conſul with L. 
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Scipio, he was vanquiſhed by Sula, 
u. 670, Paterc. 2, 25. 

C. NorBANUus, praetor of Sicily, 
Cic. Verr. z, 49. which he governel 
in peace, ib. 5, 4. 

Novia, the wife of Oppianicis, C. 
Cluent. 9. 

Nov1:'s, a freed man, raiſed to be 
a tribune, or to ſome conſiderable office, 
that entitled him to puniſh citizens, hy 
ordering them to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, Hor. Sat. 1,6, 40. 
Noviorum minor, the younger of tua 
brothers, called Nowii, remarkable fr 
his haughty look, thought to have beg 
a judge or a rich banker; whom Horace 
ſuppoſes the ſtatue of Marſyas, (ere&. 
ed in that part of the forum which 
uſurers frequented, and where courts 
of judicature were held), to behold 
with difguſt or indignation, ib. 121, 
The old Scholiaſt on this pailaze ſay; 
tat the younger of the Novi was an 
uULiTecere 8 

Novivs, a hunter after inheritancez 
(caſtalor v. heredipeta), Ju venal. 12, 111, 

NucuLa, a friend of Antony, Ci, 
Phil. 6, 5. 8, 9. 11, 6. e 12, 8. 

NUMA Pompilius, the ſecond king 
of Rome; renowned for his jullice and 
piety z and therefore invited to th 
throne from Cures, a city of the & 
os (C 195.) Hence, Deſtinat ien 
Harum praenuncia vtri Fama Numan 
Ovid, Met. 155 4. Extinctum Laig 
que Nurusy populuſyue, Patrejqut, Ur 
flevere Numam, ib. 486. Hege Nu 
in the reign of Numa, i. Numa vi 
called Sacrif icus, from his having i 
ſtituted facred rites, Lucan. 9, 470 
Dueſ/uſque Numam ju{/ifſe, Complain 
that Numa had inttituted thele bal 
days and ceremonies, Id. 7, 390. Qu 
Sympuvium ridere Numae aiſus di 
to laugh at the earthen or wooden cu 
uſed by Numa in ſacriſice, Fuvenal, f 
342. Juvencum more. Nude t 
Jovis anie altaria, Id. 8, 155 Hic u 
nodcturnae Numa conſtituelat annicdes % 
pointed a meeting, or uſcd to me 
with (the goddeſs Egeria,) his l 
treſs, in the night-time, (by whole 4 
vice he pretended that he made al 
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inſtitutions,) Id. 3, 12. 3 Ovid. Amor. 
2, 17, 18. called alſo his wife, Id. F. 
z 267, & 276. Procedat vel Numa, 
jet a witneſs appear of as great veracity 
25 Numa, Juv. 3, 138. Numa was cal- 
led intonſus, becauſe the Romans did 
not clip nor ſhave their beards in his 
time, Ovid Faſt. 6, 264. jus, Ovid. 
Amor. 2, 17, 8. Que (lc. mores) 
Numa malernos non neget «je ſuns, you, 
Cotta, have ſuch morals, or poſleſs 
ſuch qualities, as Numa, from whom 
you are deſcended by the mother's 
ide, would not deny to be his own, 
i e. you are juſt and religious, as Nu- 
ma was, and have not degenerated 
from your maternal anceſtor, Ovid. Pont. 
q, 2, 106. Et cum ſubtili Priſcus uter- 
que Vumd, and both poets called by 
the name of  Priſcus, who wrote the 
lſe of Numa, in a ſubtile, humble, or 
imple ſtyle, ib. 16, 10. 

Nu ua, a valiant Latin in the army 
of Turnus, Yirg. Aen. 10, 562.— 
C2. Another ſlain by Niſus or Eury- 
Wus, ib. 9, 454. 

Numa Marcius, the firſt Pontifex 
Maximus, created by king Numa, Liv. 
1 20. 

Numanus Remülus, a Rutulian, the 
irt man whom Aſcanius flew in battle, 
rg. Aen. 9, 592. | 
NuMERIUS, a praenomen frequently 
ledby ſeveral familics.>—— NumEzivus 
Pahius Pifor, a Roman hiſtorian, who 
rote his annals in Greek, Cic. Div. 
121. 

Ti, Nuuicivs, a tribune of the 
jeople, Cic. Off, 3, 30. 

NMuieivs, a commander of the La- 
Ius, Liv. 8, 11. 

NuniTor, -5ris, the ſon of Procas, 
ug of the Albans, and elder brother 
Amulius, by whom he was unjullly 
rived of the crown ; hence he is 
1 Se Numitor germanus Amilil: 

& , 
Mid. alt, 4, 53.; and Amulius, fra- 

Aumitoris, ib. 809. ——- Numitor 
8 the grandfather of Romulus and 
aus, by his daughter Rhea Sylvia, 
192.) In his old age he recover- 
| the kingdom by the favour of his 
udlons, (Numitorgue ſenex amiſſa ne- 
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potum Munere regna capit,) Ovid. Met. 
14, 773: | 

NumiToR, a profligate man, pe- 
nurious to his friends, but profuſe in 
every thing that tended to gratify his 
own paſſions, Juvenal. 7, 74. 

Nu uixroklA, a native of Fregellae, 
the wife of the father of M. Antony, 
Cic. Phil. 3, 6. 

P. NumiTorivs, the un le of Vir- 
gima by the mother's fide, + 3» 

9, Numitorius Pullas,' a cMef 
man of Fregellae, who, when ſummon- 
ed to plead his cauſe before Opimius, 
the practor, ſaved himſelf by diſchver- 
ing a conſpiracy which his country- 
men had formed againit the Romans, 
Cic. Inv. 2, 34. Fin. 5, 22. 

NYMPHAE), Nymphs, a general 
name given to certain female divinities, 
that were ſuppoſed to preſide over par- 
ticular departments of nature ; as the 
Nymphs of the mountains, Oreades ; 
of the woods, Dryädes, [Tamadryades, 
and Napaeae ; of rivers and fountains, 
Naiades v. Naides; and of the ſea, 
Nereides. Nympharum aedes, the 
temple of the nymphs, in which were 
kept the records of the cenſors, (ta- 
Julae cenſoriae,) Cic. Mil. 27. ——In 
the fingular, NYMena, and ſometimes 
Nyuruk, Ovid. Met. 1, 744. & 14, 
762. F. 5, 123. et 6, 107. 

YCTELIUS, a name given to Bac— 
chus, bccaule his ſacred rites were cele- 


brated in the night-time, Ovid. Met. 


4, 15. Nyelius pater, Ovid. Art. 
Am. 1, 567.—Latex NyRelius, wine, 
Senec. Oedip. 492. 

NycTevus, (2 ſyll.) -eos, v. ei, the 
ſon of Chthonius, and father of An- 
tiope, who being diſtreſſed on account 
of the misfortunes of his daughter, flew 
himſelf, Apollodor. 3, 5, 5+ His ſtory 
is variouſly told, Hugin. f. 7, & 8. 
Vid. Ax riörg et Lxcus. Nyc. 
TE1S, dis, i. e. Antiope, the daugh- 
ter of Nycteus, Propert. 1, 4, 5. ; Ovid. 
Met. 6, 111. 

NyCTIiIMENE, -es, the daughter of 
Nycteus, king of Leſbos, who having 
polluted the bed of her father, was 
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changed into an owl, Ovid. Met. 2, 
590, &c. 

Nyvuruluys, a chief man at Palae- 
or who gave up that city to the 

omans, Liv. 8, 25, & 26. 

NymeHno, nig, a native of Centuri— 
pa, Cic. Perr. 3, 21.——©@ 2. A na- 
tive of Colophon, Cic. 9. Fr. 1, 2, 2. 

Nymenobort's, a native of Agri- 
gentum, Cic. Verr. 4, 22. q 2. 
A native of Centuripa, ib. 3, 23. 

NYSA, the nurſe of Bacchus, who 
gave name to a city on the borders of 
Syria and Arabia, where ſhe was bu- 
ried, Plin. 5, 18. ; whence Bacchus 
was called Nystvs, (2. ſyll.) wid. 
Mal. 4, 13. and Nysatus, Stat. T heb. 
4, 383- But moſt derive theſe names 
from Nyſa, a mountain in India, where 
Bacchus was brought up. -— © 2 A 
perſon killed by Bacchus, Cic. N. D. 

23. 
- Nys1vs, (al, Dionyſius,) a ſirname 
of Bacchus, Cic. Flacc. 25. 


O. 

Serw. OckLLA, an acquaintance of 
Cicero's, who was detected in an in- 
trigue, Cic. Fam. 2, 15. a 8, 7. He 
ded with Pompey in the civil war, d. 
A. 10, 13, & 17. 

Ocuvus, a king of Perſia, (G. 619.) 

Ocnvs, the ſon of the propheteſs 
Manto, and of the Tiber, (Tuſci am— 
nis,) who ſurrounded the city Mantua 
with walls, and gave it that name from 
his mother, Ving. Aen. 10, 98. the 
Tame with Bianor, Fig. Hel. g, 6. et 
20 Serv. 

OCNUS, (i. e. piger,) a perſon 
whom the painters repreſented as fit- 
ting in the infernal regions, and twiſt- 
ing a rope of broom (partum) or ruſhes, 
while a female aſs ſtood by and de- 
voured the rope as falt as he twilted it. 
This Ocnus is ſaid to have been an in— 
duſtrious man; but had an expenſive 
wife, who confumed and laviſhed away 
what he gained. Hence the proverb, 
Ocnus funem torquet, vel Contorquet- piger 
Funiculum, for a perſon who patiently 
continues his labour to no purpoſe, 
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Pauſan. 10, 29. There was a picur 
on this ſubject by Polygnotus, in the 
temple of Delphi, ih. Pliny mentign; 
a ſimilar picture, done by Socrates the 
painter, 35, 1 f. 40. To this Pr. 
pertius alludes, Dignior obliquo ſunm 
gut torqueat Oeno, Aeternufyue tram faſcas 
Melle, famem, more worthy or more 
deſerving to turn the rope than Ocnug, 
(called obliquus, from the poſition gf 
his body while twiſting,) 4, 3, 21. 

Oct Anus, the god of the ocean, 
the fon of Caelus and Terra, H:fud. 
T heog. 3 called Senex, aged, Ovid. 4. 
2, Flo. Fall. 5, 16. becauſe the mo 
ancient of the gods, and even their 
parent, Homer. Il. 14, 201. ; the hul. 
band of Tethys, Ovid. ib. et Fall. 5, 
81. ; both of whom were held in great 
veneration by the other gods, and 
often viſited by them, Homer. et Ord, 
ibid. OCEANITIDES, -1UmM, (ang. 
Ocednĩtis,) the daughters of Occarus 
Virg. G. 4, 341. vel OczAN IDEs, (ing 
Creams, of whom Apollodorus fart 
there were 3000, 1, 2, 2. 80 Had 
T heog. 

OCRISIA vel Ocreſa, the wit 
of Servius Pullius, a chief man of Cor 
niculum, who was killed when that 
town was taken by Tarquinius Prilens 
Ocrifia, then big with child, was car 
ried to Rome as a captive, and gi 
to Tanaquil, Tarquin's wife, with wa 
ſhe became a great favourite. di 
bore a fon in the palace, Who 
named after his father, and became til 
ſixth King of Rome, Liv. I. 39 
Dionyſ. 4, 1. Ovid makes Vulcan tl 
father of Servius Tullius, 2%. 6, 02 

Gens OCTAVIA, a very anch 
Roman family; originally from Ve 
trae; admitted into the ſenate by 14 
quinius Priſcus, and ſoon after rant 
among the patricians by Scrvtus 4 
lius, but in proceſs of time it ret 
to the plebeians; and after a long = 
val, it was again raiſed to the pate 
dignity by Julius Caefar, e 
of the family promoted to any ow! 
ſtate by the people, was Cu 
fus, who obtained the quatt 


Sucl. Aug. 1, & 2. (ſuppoſce by 39 
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io be C. Octavius Rufus, the quaeſtor 
mentioned by Salluſt, Zug. 104. ; but 
this Octavius was quacſtor a. u. 647. 
and Cneius, probably the ſon of Rufus, 
mentioned by Suetonius, was practor 
2 545, in the fourtcenth year of the ſe. 
cond Punic war, Liv. 28, 38.) C. 
Rufus had two ſons, Cxtivus and Car- 
vs; from whom two families ſprung, 
erent in their circumſtances. Cneius 
and all his deſcendants ſucceſſively en- 
pyed the higheſt offices of the ſtate. 
Caius and his poſterity, whether by 
Crtune or inclination, remained in the 
equeſtrian order till the father of Au- 
ruitus ennobled his family, Set. ib. 
" (n, OCTAVIUS, when acdile, be- 
ing created practor, a. u. 545. got the 
province of Sardinia, Liv. 28, 38. near 
which he took eighty tranſports of the 
athaginians, 2b. 46. on which account 
bis command was prolonged, Id. 29, 13. 

{ 30, 1. After the Pumc war was 
niſhed, Octavius was employed in 
honourable commiſſions, as an ambal- 
lador, Liv. 31, 11 f. as a 7riumvir for 
ttling colonies, Id. 34 45. 

Cn, OCTAVIUS, probably the ſon 
[the former, practor a. u. 582, Liv. 
u, 17. admiral of the Roman fleet in 
he war againit Perſeus, Liv. 455 5 
Fo obliged that king to ſurrender to 
im on the iſland of Samothracia, ib. 
He conveyed the money and plun- 
er taken from Perſcus to Rome, is. 
33. On account of his merits he was 
ooured with a naval triumph, i. 42. 
He was conſul with L. (al. T.) Manli- 
* Torquatus, a. u. 588, Cic. Tin. 1, 7. 
e was the firſt of his family who ob- 
aned that office; which honour Cice— 
blays he ' owed partly to a fine houſe 
* had built on ,the Palatine mount; 
quae te, domus, cum wulgo viſeretur, ſuf- 
razata domino, novo bomini, ad conſulatum 
wabotur,) Cic. Off. 1, 39. Being ſent 
Man cnbaſſy to Alia, he was allaſſina- 
* at Laodicea by «ne Leptines; on 
Fluch account a ſtatue was erected to 
im in the roſtra, at Rome, Cic. Pil. g, 
5 Plin, 34, 6. 

Gn. OCTAVIUS, the ſon of the 
miner, was conſul with T. Aunius, a. 
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u. 625. Cn. OcTtavivs, his ſon, 
was repulſed in his application for the 
aedileſhip, Cic. Planc. 21. He obtain- 
ed the conſulſhip with Cinna, a. 667, 
Cic. Har. Reſb. 25. in which office he 
dilplayed a talent for eloquence which 
before he was not thought to poſlels, 
Cic. Brut. 47. Differing with his col- 
league, he expelled him from the city, 
Cic. Cat. 3, 10. But Cinna being join— 
ed by Marius, returned with an army, 
ordered Octavius to be ſlain, and his 
head, after being cut off, Cic. Tuſc. 
5, 19. to be fixed on the roſtra; a 
ſpecies of cruelty firſt exemplified on 
him, Asian. B. Civ. p. 393. but after- 
wards imitated on others, Cic. Pr. 3, 
3.3 Flor. 3, 21——OCTAVIANUM Gel- 
lum, the war between Octavius and 
Cinna, Cic. Div. 1, 2. Nat. D. 2, 5, 
&c, (Vid. Cixna, p. 132.) 

L. OCFAVIUS, conſul with C. 
Aurclius Cotta, a. u. 678, Cic. Verr. 1, 
50 Aclio OcTaviana, a form of 
proceeding in courts of law, inſtituted 
by Octavius when praetor, 76. 3, 65. 

C. OCTAVIUS, the father of Au- 
guſtus, was deſcended from an ancient 
and opulent equeſtrian family, in which 
he was the firſt that was a ſenator, Set. 
Hug. 2. a man of great abilities and 
worth, Paterc. 2, 59. After his prae- 
torſhip, he obtained the province of 
Macedonia; and in his way thither, 
deſtroyed the fugitive remains of the 
army of Spartacus and Catiline, who 
had got poſſeſſion of the territory of 
Thurn; the ſenate having given him 
an extraordinary commullion to exc cute 
that butineſs. In the government of 
his province he conducted himſelf with 
no leſs juſt ice than bravery ; ſo that Ct- 
cero recommended his example to the 
imitation of his brother, the pro-prac- 
tor or pro-conlul of Aſia, Suet. Jug. 3.3 
Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 7. whoſe neighbour 
(vicinus) Octavius is called, though a 
{ca intervened betwixt them, 15. 1, 2, 2. 
Add. Att. 2, I f. Having conquered 
the Beſſi and Thracians in a great bat- 
tle, Octavius was honoured with the 
title of IMPERATOR, Suet. ib.; Paterc. 2, 
59. Returning from Macedonia to = 
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for the conſulſhip, he died ſuddenly by 
the way, leaving two daughters and 
one ſon, only four years old, ib. et Suet. 


Caius OCTAVIUS, afterwards fir- 
named AvGusTvs, was the ſon of the 
former C. Octavivs, by his wife Atia, 
the daughter of M. Atius Balbus and 
Julia, the ſiſter of C. Julius Caeſar. 
He was born in the conſulthip of Ci- 
cero and Antonius, a. u. 690, (al. 691.) 
September 23. (ix. Kal. Ooh.) Suet. 
Aug. 5. Paterculus ſays, that the birth 
of Auguſtus was an acceſſion of glory to 
the conſulſhip of Cicero, 2, 36. But 
Paterculus wrote under Tiberius. —TIt 
happened on the day in which Auguſ- 
tus was born, that the ſenate aſſembled 
to deliberate concerning the conſpiracy 
of Catiline; and that Octavius, on ac- 
count of the birth of his ſon, was late 
of coming into the ſenate-houſe. Ni- 
gidius Figülus, a man remarkable for 
his knowledge of aſtrology, being in— 
formed by him of the cauſe of his de- 
lay, is reported to have exclaimed, 
« You have produced a malter for us.“ 
At which Octavius being alarmed, is 
ſaid to have had thoughts of killing 
the child, but was prevented by Figu— 
lus, Dio, 45, 1. Various other prog- 
noſtications of the future greatneſs of 
Auguſtus are recorded, i. 2. et Suet. 
Aug. 94. The enemies of Auguſlus often 
upbraided him with the meanneſs of 
his birth, Suet. Aug. 2, & 4. which ob- 
jection Cicero repels with great force, 
Cic. Phil. 3, 6. Auguſtus was nurſed 
in a villa belonging to his family, {in 
avita ſuburbano, ) near Vclitrae. The 
nurſery (locus nutrimentorum) was a 
ſmall apartment, like a pantry, (permo- 
dicus, cellae penuariae inſlar,) and was 
long atter held in religious veneration, 
Suet. 6. 

Octavius, after the death of his fa- 
ther, was brought up under the care 
of his mother Atia, and of her ſecond 
huſband, L. Marcius Philippus, Dia, 
16. 1. who loved him as his own ſon, 
Paterc. 2, 59. After Octavius grew 
up, he lived with Julius Caeſar, his 
graud-uncle, (major avunculus, ib. or 
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ſimply avunculus, Suet. Aug. 8, e. 
who, delighted with his genius aug a 
politions, took the greateſt care f l 
education, ranked him among the pr. 
tricians; and as he had no lau ful chil. 
dren of his own, deſtined him to be le 
heir, Dio, 45, 2. Paterc. ib. Ty cn. 
firm him the more in this refolutiyy, . 
tia gave out, that ſhe had conccivgd her 
ſon by Apollo, Dio, 45, 2. G dy 
94. Hence Apollo was eſteemed the tu. 
telar god of the Caeſars, and Angus 
wiſhed to be reckoned the ſon oA 
nay even to be thought Apollo Hu 
Thus in the famous ſupper of the gods 
ſaid to have been repreſents at his 
houſe, he was dreſſed in the garb gf 
Apollo, Szet. Aug. 70. And there are 
ſeveral coins extant in which Augalus 
is reprefented in the habit of Apollo, 
ſitting with a lyre in bis hand, with 
this inſcription, Car sAR Dirt F. 
There was a ſtatue erected in honour 
of Auguſtus with the enſigus of pol. 
lo ; hence Virgil is ſuppoſed to mean 
Auguſtus in that phraſe, T uus jan g. 
nat Apollo, Ecl. 4, 10. & ili Serv, 
Hence alſo Aeucas, under whoſe cha. 
racter Virgil is thought to have de- 
ſcribed Auguſtus, is compared to pd. 
lo, Virg. Aen. 4, 144. And that god 
is reprelented as particularly intereied 
in the fortune of Aſcanius, . 9, 638. 
&c. and by the terror of his bow, the 


troops of Antony at the battle of Ac- 


tium are ſaid to have bern put to 
fight, th. 8, 704. Thus Horace irt 
invokes Apollo to revenge the dcati d 
Caeſar, Od. 1, 2, 30. —Octavius, when 
only twelve years of age, pronounced 
funeral oration in praiſe of h. /rancmo- 
ther Julia, from theroftra, [iu 
Suct. Aug. 8. In his ſixteenth year he 
put on the manly gown, (!9gam wen 


| 1H 
ſumfit,) a year ſooner than utual, “. He 


attended Caeſar in his African triumpl 


and was honoured by him wit! (-yeral 


military preſents, though he ha 1% 
on account of his youth, been cane 
in the war, (expers belli prepter ae 
ib. When Cacſar ſet out for Spam 
againſt the ſons of Pompey, Auguls 


though ſcarcely then recoverce "mn 
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dangerous diſeaſe, followed him; and 
baſtening through roads infeſted by the 
mnemy, with a very few attendants, 
en after being ſhipwrecked, overtook 
tim. This, added to his engaging man- 
ders, ſo ſtrongly won upon his uncle, 
at ever after he travelled in the ſame 
xriage, and lodged with him in the 
bme inn. After the reduction of Spain, 
rhen Cacſar meditated an expedition 
poainſt the Dacians and Parthians, he 
[nt Octavius before to Apollonia to 
prolecute his ſtudies, intending to take 
im along with him, when he ſhould 
baſs that way with the army, Paterc. 
# Suet. ib. 

Octavius had net been ſix months at 
knollonia, when he heard of bis un- 
res death, Appian. Bell. Civ. 3, p. 531. 
pon which he immediately fet fail for 
Italy, At Brunduſium he was inform— 
d that Caeſar had left him the heir of 
is eſtate and name, Paterc. 2, 59. He 
me from thence to Naples, where ſe- 
eral of his friends met him and con- 
Intted him to the villa of Philip his 
ep-father, near Cumae. It was con- 
guous to the villa of Cicero, to whom 
te friends of Octavius, Balbus, Hir- 
ue, and Panſa, who happened then to 
e with Cicero, introduced him, Ctr. 
If. 14, 10, & 11. (Vid. Cictro, p. 
z.) The mother and ſtep-father of 
bung Octavius diſſuaded him from 
anmng the poſſeſſion of his uncle's 
late, as an attempt too dangerous in 
be preſent ſtate of aſſairs for a mere 
op, ſcarcely yet above cighteen years 
tage, and adviſed him for ſome time 
leaſt to abſtain from uling the name. 
ut the young man with great ſpirit 
kclared, „that it would be ſhameful 
br him to appear to think himſelf un- 
orthy of a name of which his uncle 
kd thought him worthy,” Palerc. ib. 
© was therefore henceforth called 
Julivs Catsar OcTavianus, Dio, 
b, 47. or ſimply OcTaviaxus, Cic. 
mM. 10, 33. Att. 15, 12. ct 16, 8, 11, 
+ and ſometimes OcTavivs, Cic. 
an. 16, 24. But his ftep-father did 
Nat firlt call him by that name, nor 
cero, whom Octavius treated with 
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the greateſt reſpect, {perhonorifice et a- 
mice,) Cic. Att. 14, 12. profelling that 
he would be entirely directed by his 
advice, (mihi totus deditus, as Cicero 
himlelf ſays), 10. 10. When Octavius 
came to Rome he was produced to the 
people by a tribune, and made a ſpeech 
to them from the gra, compoſed with 
great art, in which he promiſed to pay 


them what Caeſar had ordered in his 


will, Suet. Cacſ. 83.; Dio, 44, 35. 
This he did out of his private fortune 
and by the aſſiſtance of his friends; 
which gained him great favour among 
the populace, Dio, 55. 6. Appian. B. 
Civ. 3. p. 541. He next exhibited 
games in honour of the victory of 
Caeſar, or to the Victory of Caeſar as 
a goddeſs, (/udos Carfaris vicloriae ſe- 
cit, Cic. Fam. 11, 28.) thoſe to whom 
that office had fallen not daring to ce- 
lebrate them, (Ludos viforiae Caefaris 
non audentivus facere, quibus obligerat id 
muuus, iþſe edidit,) Duct. Aug. 10 “. 


* Pliny ſays, that Auguſtus exhibited 
theſe games in honour of Vexus GENE“ 
TuIXK, (quos factebat VENERI Genetrici, to 
mother Venus, 2, 25. 80 Seneca, Nat. 
Duaeſt, 7, 17.) ani that a number of perſons 
(c<!legiam) had been inſtituted by Cacſar for 
the ſake of exliihiting them, Plin. ib. ct Juli- 
WS Gofeguens, c. 128. which the words oi Sue- 
touius ſcem to denote, (quibus obtigerat id mu- 
nus, ib. Among whom (ia quibas, vel 7n 
call. gio av e i. c. a Caeſare inflituts,) Octavi- 
us acted as chief or preſident, becauſe the 
games were celebrated at his expence, Plin. 
ib, Appian ſays expreſsly, that theſe games 
were inſtituted by Caeſar to Venus Cenetriæ, 
when he dedicated a temple to her together 
with the new torum, which he had made, 
Appian. B. C. 3, p. 544. (The name of G- 
NITRIX was given to Venus becauſe Julius 
Cactar Wiſhed it to be believed that he was 
deſcended from her, Dis, 41, 34. et 43, Vid. 
Jer GENS; aud the temple was built to 
her in conſequence of a vow, which Cacſar had 
made betore the battle of Pharſalia, Appian. 
B. C. 2, p. 479, & 492) Suctonius ſays, 
Ludis guss primes conjecra vs ei (1. e. ab eo, ſc. 
Cacſare,) haeres edebot, at the games, which, 
having been firſt contecrated by Caefar, his 
heir Auguitus cxhibited, Suet. Ca,. 88. Dio 
ſays, that thele games were 1nſtituted on ac— 
count of the fiſhing of the temple of Venus, 
and that certum perſons had undertaken, while 
Cacfar was alive, to celebrate chem; but had 
neglected to do lo, ih. 45, 
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During the celebration of theſe 


games, a comet, (ella crinita, Suet. 
Caeſ. 88. /idus crinitum, Plin. 2, 25.) 
appeared for ſeven days together; 
which was believed by the credulous 
vulgar to be the ſoul of Caefar, admit- 
ted into heaven, 13. This ſtar is 
called by Virgil Dionaei Caefaris gſirum, 
E. 9, 47. (Vid. Dioxs ), and by Ho- 
race, Julium fidus, Od. I, 12, 47. 
(Vid. Juri crxs.) Its appearance 
was thought to forchode ſucceſs to Au- 
guſtus, Dio, 45, 7. On which account 
he placed the figure of a {tar on the 
head of a brazen ſtatue, which he erect- 
ed to Caeſar, Suct. Caef. 88. in the fo- 
rum, Plin. 2, 25. (Dio fays, in the tem- 
ple of Venus, id. and Servius, iu the Ca- 
pitol, ad Virg. E. g, 47.) The ſtar of 
Cacſar is alſo ſaid to be diſplayed from 
the top of the head of Auguſtus, {pa- 
triumque aperitur verlice fidas), Virg. 
Aen. 8, 6815. 

In theſe ſlic ws Octavius brought out 
the golden chair, and crown fet with 
gems, which, among other honours, 
the ſenate had decreed to Caeſar 
while alive, Dio, 44, 6. % 45, 6. but 
they were ordered by the tribunes 
to be removed; upon which the ente 
gave a ſhout of applauſe, Cic. Ai. 15, 
3. Dio ſays, that Octavius was pre- 


Ovid makes this comet to appear while 
Venus flew to heaven with the ſoul of Cae 
far, which ſhe ſnatched from his dead body, 
and not ſuffering it to be diſſolved 1oto air, 
placed it among the celeitial ſtars. While 
ſhe carried it, ihe perceived it to catch fire, 
and let it go ent of her boſom. As it fla to 
heaven, it drew a hair of flame after it, 
which formed the anncarance of a comet, 
Ovid. Met. 15, 840, &c. 


+ To this comet Virgil is thought to al- 
Jude, when, in mentioning the prodigies 
which appeared after the death of Cacſar, be 
ſays, Nec diri totiet arfere cometae, Virg. G. 
1. 488. But as he ſneaks of more comets 
than one, and adds the epithet &iri, ſome 
think he means certain fiery meteors, which 
were {een about that time, called by Ovid 
faces, Met. 15, 787. Cicero ftpcaks of ſeve— 


ral comets having appeared in the conteſt be- 
tween Octavius and Cinna, forehoding the 
great calamities which followed, Cic. N. D. 
2, J. 
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vented from bringing them into the 
theatre for fear of Antony, 45, 8 
The conduct of Octavius in exhihje. 
ing the games gave offence to Cicers 
and the republican party, Cir, 44, : 
2. but was very acceptable to the hay 
teran ſoldiers, and to the other friends 
of Cacſar, Dio, 45, 7. 

In order to gain the populace mare 
effectually, he declared himſelf a cand. 
date for the office of tribune, though 
a patrician, and not yet a ſenator, Jy: 
being thwarted by Antony, from 
whom he chiefly expected ſupport, he 
joined the republican party, {ad ii. 
mates ſe contulit ), Suet. Aug. 10. He 
in particular paid great court to Cice. 
ro, Plutarch. in Cicerone, p. 864. by 
whoſe influence he was appointed t 
command the troops which he had ley 
ed, with the authority of practor, (39 
PRAETORE), Cic. Phil. 5, 17.; Pla 
tarch, Anton. 92 3.; Appian. 35 P. $57, 
Suet. ibid. and commiſſioncd with Hit 
tius and Panſa to carry aſſiſtance to D 
Brutus, who had been belicged fo 
more than three months in Mutina þ 
Antony, Suct. il. whence this war wa 
called BeLLUm MuTixtnst, the w 
of Mutina, Set. Aug. 9. Antony wa 
completely defeated ; but made his e 
cape over the Alpe, with the reman 
of his army, to Lepidus, who comman 
ed in Gaul. Hirtius having fallen! 
battle, and Panſa ſhon after 
his wounds, Octavius, who was fu 
pected of having cauſcd, by his cont 
vance, the death of both of them, bil 
came fole maſler of the victorious? 
mies, Suet. Aug. 12.3 Tac. Linn. I,! 
D. Brutus being abandoned by 
troops, was put to death by the orde 
of Antony. 

When ORarius underſtood that A 
tony, after his defeat, had been rec 
ved by Lepidus, and that the ol 
generals and 'armies had declared ( 
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the ſenate, he, without hee , 
ſerted the repitÞblican party. . 
timatium deſcruit), and fcrad 32 4 
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yroper rewards on his-veterans for their 
ſervices z that ſeveral of the ſenators 
ad uſed diſreſpectful expreſſions againſt 
timſelf ; that ſome of them called him 
a boy 3 that others ſaid, the young man 
ws to be praiſed, adorned, and cut 
off, (tollendum), a word of ambiguous 
meaning, TOLLERE ſignifying either to 
nile to preferments, or to take away 
life), Suet. Aug. 12. This laſt expreſ- 
fon was particularly aſcribed to Cice- 
ro, Paterc. 2, 62.; Cic. Fam. 11, 20. 
(Vid. CicERO, p. 127.) 

Octavius ſoon after advanced to the 
city with his legions 3 and though on- 
ly twenty years of age, demanded the 
confulſhip for the remainder of the year. 
Accordingly he was made conful with 
tis kinſman Q. Pedius, Suet. Aug. 26.; 
Hppian. B. C. 3, p. 578.; Dio, 46, 46. 
U. 711. in the monthof Sextilis, which 
ws aſterwards called AHuguſlus, from his 
own firname, becauſe in that month he 
lad firſt been made conſul, and had 
gained his moſt important victories, 
Ju, 31, This year however continu- 
ed to be denominated to the end of it 
by the names of Hirtius and Panſa, 
though dead. 

Octavius having thus become maſter 
the city, was formally admitted in- 
bo the family of Caeſar, and changed 
lis name. For though he aſſumed the 
tame of C. Julius Caeſar Ocaviinus 
immediately after his uncle's death, 
et he did not always continue to uſe 
It, Henceforth he was generally call- 
ed CAESAR, Dio, 46, 47. But in 
ter ages he has been generally called 

UGUSTUS, a name given him long 
Mterthis period, to diſtinguiſh him from 
Iu uncle. 

Auguſtus now openly avowed his re- 
dution of avenging his uncle's death, 
ich ſerved as a pretext for his late 
onduct, and for the wars that follow- 
d, Cuet, Aug. 10. He therefore cau- 
cd a law to he paſſed, ordering all who 
ad aly concern in the death of Cae- 
r to de brought to their trial, thus 
pg the ſemblance of juſtice to his 
lures, Dio, 46, 48. Soon after he 
out with his army to meet Antony 
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and Lepidus, that they might confer 
together concerning the diviſion of the 
provinces. Africa, Sardinia, and Si- 
cily were given to Auguſtus, Spain and 
Gallia Narbonenſis were given to Le- 
pidus, and the reſt of Gaul to Anto- 
ny. The provinces of the eaſt were in 
the power of Brutus and Caſſius. It 
was agreed that Antony and Octavius 
ſhould proſecute the war againſt them, 
and that Lepidus ſhould be left to 
guard the city. Theſe conditions were 
ratified by a marriage between Octa- 
vius and Clodia or Claudia, the daugh- 
ter of Antony's wife Fulvia by her firſt 
huſband P. Clodius, Dio, 46, 5 55 & 
56. But this match never took place, 
Suet. Aug. 62. 

The place of conference was a ſmall 
iſland in the river Rhenus, about two 
miles from Bononia, Dio, ib.; Flor. 4s 
6. ; Plutarch. in Cic. p. 884. Appiau 
ſays they met near Mutina, in a ſmall 
iſland of the river Labinius, B. C. 4. 


P. 589. by miſtake, as it is thought, 


Vid. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 1. c. 27-3 
Cellar. Orb. Ant. vol. 1. p. 671. &c. 3 
Reinef. Inſcript. Claſs 2. 72 67. P. 285. 
They aſſumed the title of Triumvirs 
for ſettling the ſtate of the republic, 
C Tæuν RFIPUBLICAE CONSTITUEN= 
DAE), and their union was called the 
The laſt thing de- 
termined on was a proſcription of their 
enemies, which Octavius is faid to have 
long oppoſed, but afterwards to have 
carried it on with more cruelty than ei- 
ther of his colleagues. Suetonius, after 
mentioning this circumſtance, recounts 
ſeveral inſtances, in which he was guil- 
ty of the molt ſavage and brutal bar- 
barity, Aug. 27. But Dio ſpeaks of him 
in a quite different manner, 47, 7. and 
aſcribes the atrocities of the proſcrip- 
tion chiefly to Antony, i. 8. The 
liſt of thoſe proſcribed is ſaid to have 
amounted to three hundred fenators 
and two thouſand knights, conliſting 
of ſuch as were moſt attached to the 
ancient conſtitution of their country, 
and therefore detirous of reftoring it, 
Appian. B. C. 3. p. 592. Such of thele 
as were found were put to death with- 
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out mercy, ib. But many of them 
made their eſcape io Brutus and Caſ- 
ius, or to Sex. Pompeius, the ſon of 

Pompey the Great, who, amidſt the 
convulſions which followed Caeſar's 
death, had got poſſeſſion of Sicily, and 
was maſter of a great fleet, Dio, 47, 12. 
but diſgraced himſelf by employing it 
in piracy, Paterc. 2, 73] Lucan. 6, 418. 

After the proſcription was over, a 
great number were deprived of their 
effects, which was called a ſecond kind 
of proſcription, Dio, 47, 16, & 17. 

On the firſt of January, a. u. 712, the 
triumvirs bound themſelves and others 
by an oath to defend and preſerve in- 
violate all the acts of Julius Caeſar ; 
whence it became a cuſtom afterwards 
on that day to ſwear to the acts of the 
fucceeding emperors, ib. 18. At the 
{ame time they decreed divine honours 
to Julius Caeſar, and built a chapel to 
him in the forum, as to a deified hero, 
10.18, & 19. ; after which time Octa- 
vianus was called Divi filius, the fon of 
a divinity, Virg. Aen. 6, 793. 

Soon after this, having left Lepidus 
to govern the city and Italy, Octavius 
and Antony ſet out againſt Brutus and 
Caſſius. This war was called Bx:zzvm 
Pp Rx, from Philippi, a town 
on the confines of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, near which two great battles 
were fought. In the fiſt Octavius 
was defeated by Brutus, and Caſſius by 
Antony. Octavius, being indiſpoſed, 
was carried in a litter, and narrowly 
eſcaped being killed. Caſſius, through 
the miſtake of a meſienger, thinking 
that all was loft, put an end to his 
days, by the aſſiſlance of a freed man. 
A few days aſter, Brutus being forced 
by his army to engage, contrary, to 
his own opinion, was defeated, and 
terminated his days in the ſame man- 
ner with Caſſius, a. u. 712, (vid. Bau- 
rue, p. 48.). . 
a cruel uſe of their victory, putting to 
death almoſt every perſon of rank that 
fell into their power, Suet. Aug 13. 
This was the lait great ſtruggle the 
Romans made for liberty: the ſubſe- 


cucnt battles were only to determine. 
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what maſter they ſhould ſerve, Hy, 1 
39. (G. 328.). Antony remained 1 
ſettle affairs in the eaſt, Octaving je. 
turned with his troops to Italy to c 

on the war againſt Sex. Pompey 
and to diſtribute among the vereras 
the lands in Italy which lad been pr 
miſed to them, Dio, 48, 2. 3 Suet, Ain 
13. In order to accommodate thei 
veterans, an incredible number wad 
deprived of their poſſeſſions, chief, 
thoſe who were ſuſpected of having 5 
voured the republican party. Henc 
the poets of that time complain hitter 
ly of their loſſes : thus, T:bullu,, 1,1 
19.— 23. et 4, 1, 183,—190.; Prijy 
tius, 4, 1, 129. Among the reſt Vir 
gil on this occaſion is ſuppoſed to hay 
loſt his paternal farm. For though th 
people of Mantua had done nothing: 
gainſt the Triumviri, yet beiug in th 
neighbourhood of Cremona, which ha 
ſided with Brutus and Caſſius, mar 
of them were deprived of part of the 
farms, as the lands of Cremona did n 
ſatisfy the veterans, arial. 8, 56,7 
Serv. ad Virg. Ecl. , 28. (an 
vae miſerae nimium vicina Cremonae!) Þ 
Virgil having gone to Rome to petit 
redreſs, recovered his lands by the! 
vour of Octavianus, and deſcribes! 
happineſs and gratitude in the fit 
logue under the character of Titjm 
repreſenting at the ſame time the 0 
treſs of thoſe who had been diſpoilele 
under the character of Meliboeus. 
gil calls Octavianus a god, on accou 
of his kindneſs to him, and as bx 
the ſon of Julius Caeſar, who had 
ceived divine honours, Tel. 1, 6. 1 
a young man, ib. 43. (decrevera! ® 
Senatus, ne quis eum PUER'UM dm 
Serv. ib. In the ninth eclogue, the! 
ſolence of the new poſſeſſor of Vg 
farm is deſcribed by Moeris lis 
ſcer, who ſpeaks of his maſter Vi 
under the name of Menalcas, I 
10, 16. &C.; Quinctil. 8, 6, 47. 

This diviſion of the lands amosg! 
veterans gave occaſion to 4 blo 
quarrel between Octavianus aud Fu 
the wife of Antony, aided by L 


tonius the triumvix's brother = 
7 "wn 
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reral fruitleſs attempts to ſettle their 
erences, both parties at laſt had re- 
durſe to arms. Upon this Octavius 
Forced Clodia the daughter of Ful- 
2, who he ſwore was ſtill a virgin, 
Nin, 48, 5. 3 Suet. 62. After various 
"teſts and changes of fortune, Octa- 
us at laſt, by the aſſiſtance of the ve- 
kraus, prevailed. L. Antonius was 
pliged to ſhut himſelf up in Peruſia, 
here, after a long ſiege, he was for- 
ed to ſurrender by famine, a. u. 713. 
his was called the war of Peruſia, 
Brom PexvsInNUM, Suet. Aug. 14. , 
id the famine /fames Peruſina ) became 
roverbial, Lucan. 1, 41. and is joined 
ith that of Saguntum, Auſon. Epiſt. 
2, v.42, L. Antonius himſelf was 
{miſſed with impunity, but molt of 
be ſenators and equizes who had joined 
im were put to death. No fewer than 
20 are ſaid to have been ſacrificed as 
aims before the altar of Julius Caeſar 
3 the Ides of March, the anniverfary 
If his aflaſſination, Dio, 48, 14. Sue- 
uns ſays 300, Aug. 15. Theſe are 
be Peruſinian altars { Perufinae arac } 
d which Seneca alludes, De Clem. 1, 
l. where he ſays beautifully, Furr 
ſc. Auguitus) moderatus et clemens: 
2 of mare Adliacum Romano cruore 
eum, nempe poſt fradas in Sicilia claſ- 
i et. ſuas, et altenas : nempe poſt Peru 
nas aras et proſcriptianas. Ego vero cle- 
mntiam non voco laſſam crudelitatem, ib. 
dd. Appian. B. C. 5. p. 689. c.; 
w. Ei. 126.; Paterc. 2, 74. ; Flor. 
.; Eutrop. 7, 2, &c. 

While theſe things were doing in T- 
ly, Ancony paſſed his time in luxu- 
ous indolence with. Cleopatra in E- 
pt; but when he heard that his wife 
d brother had been obliged to fly 
om Italy, he rouſed from his inacti- 
J; and having concluded a peace 
th Sex. Pompey, paſſed over from 
recce to Brunduſium. Great appre- 
nions of a war between Octavius and 
nony were entertained, but by the 
vention of friends peace was reſto— 
uz and Fulvia in the mcan time ha- 
vg died at Sicyon, the peace was 
Purmed, by Antony warrying Octa- 
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via, the ſiſter of Octavius, who had 2 
little before loſt her former huſband 
Marcellus, and was then with child of 
Marcellus, whom Auguſtus afterwards 
propoſed making his ſucceſſor in the 
empire, Dio, 48, 27, & 28. ; Paterc. 
2, 76.; Plutarch. in Anton. p. 929. z 
Appian. p. 709. Upon the concluſion 
of this peace, and the birth of this 
child, Virgil is ſuppoſed to have writ- 
ten his fourth eclogue, addreſſed to 
PoLt1io, who was then conlul, a. u. 
714. 

Octavius and Antony made a new 
partition of the provinces. Sardinia 
and Dalmatia, Spain and Gaul, were 
aſſigned to Octavius; all the countries 
eaſt of the Tonian ſea were given to 
Antony ; Africa was left to Lepidus, 
Dio, ib. 

Octavius next prepared, with the ut- 
moit diligence, to proſecute the war a- 
gainſt Sex. Pompeius. Dio, 48, 16. This 
war was called the Sicilian war, (BS alLUν N 
SICULUM), Suet. 16. in which Octavius 
experienced various turns of fortune. 
He twice ſuffered ſhipwreck, and wasof- 
ten expoſed to the greatelt hazard. At 
one time he was obliged to make peace 
with Pompey on diſadvantageous terms, 
whereby all the proſcribed were permit- 
ted to return to Rome, except the con- 
ſpirators againſt Caeſar, a. u. 715, Dio, 
48, 36.; Voll. 2, 77.; Appian, B. C. 
7. P. 713. 

But this peace did not laſt long. 
The war was next year reſumed with 
redoubled vigour. It was at laſt how- 
ever fucceſsfully terminated by Agrip- 
pa, to whom Auguſtus entruſted :he 
According to 
his advice Auguſtus formed a harbour 
near Baiae, by letting in the ſea to the 
Lacus Lucrinus and Avernus, for con- 
taining and exerciling his ſhips, called 
PorTus JuLivs, Suet. Aug. 16. This 
magnificent work 1s deſcribed by Dio, 
48, 50. and by Virgil, G. 2, 261, &c. 
(G. 151.) It is ſuppoſed to be alluded 
to, Horat. Art. P. 63 and the labour 
of conſtructing it, Virg. Aen. 9, 710. 

Pompey was completely defeated by 
Avguitus and Agrippa ncar the pro- 
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montory of Mylae, on the north of Si- 
cily, and obliged to provide for his 
ſafety by flight, Dio, 49, 9, K 11. 
In this war Antony ſent auxiliaries to 
Octavius, and Lepidus came to his aſ- 
ſiſtance with a great army, Dio, 49, 5, 
& 8.; Appian. B. C. 5, p. 727. 

After the defeat of Pompey, a diſ- 
pute having taken place between Oc- 
tavius and Lepidus, concerning the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sicily, Octavius had the ad- 
dreſs to corrupt the army of Lepidus, 
and to prevail on them to deſert their 
general. Whereupon he {tripped Le- 
pidus of his command, and having for- 
ced him to beg his life as a ſupplant 
on his knees, (genibus advalutus, Paterc. 
2, $0.), baniſhed him for life to Cir- 
ceji, where he was ever after guarded as 
a priſoner, Dio, 49, 12.; Suet. Aug. 
I 6. | 

Sex. Pompeius, after his defeat, fled 
into Afia to Antony ; but there at- 
tempting to raiſe diſturbances, he was 
put to death by Titius, one of Anto- 
ny's generals, at Miletus, in the 40th 
year of his age, a. u. 718, ; Appian. 
B. C. 5 f. 

Aſter this, a. u. 719, Octavius made 
war on the /apydes, a people of Illyri- 
cum, Dis, 49, 35. in which war he 
was ſeyercly wounded, ib. ; Apptan. de 
Bell. Ihr. p. 763, & 764-3 Flor, 4, 


12, 7. Next he made war on the Pa- 


nonians, without any juſt cauſe, and 
forced them to ſue for peace, Dio, 49, 
36, & 37. They afterwards rebelled, 
in conjunction with the Dalmatians, 
and were ſubdued, a. u. 720. In this 
war Octavius was wounded a ſecond 


time, Dio, 49, 38. So Suetonius, Dal- 


matico bello etiam wvulnera accepit, & c. 
Aug. 20. ; Appian. ibid.; Flor. 4, 12, 7. 

The friendſhip between Octavius and 
Antony, which had always been inſin- 
cere, and interrupted by A miſun- 
derſtandings, at laſt terminated in an 
open — a, u. 722, Antony, at 
the inſtigation of Cleopatra, canſed an 
immediate declaration of hoſtilities, by 
divorcing Octavia, the filter of Auguſ- 
tus, who on account of her virtue was 


uniyerſally reſpected, and had done eve- 
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ry thing that prudence could digte 
to prevent the quarrel. "The preyar. 
tions on both ſides were ſuitable to th, 
prize for which they were contending. 
Octavius was ſupported by the fore... 
of the weſt, and Antony by thoſe of 
the eaſt , (Hine movet Euphrates, lus 
Germania bellum, Virg. G. t, 50g. 
Hinc Auguſtus agens Italo in pricli 
Caeſar, &c. Hinc ope barbaric vi. 
ruſque Antonius armis, Vitor ab Aur. 
rae populis, et littore rubro Aegyptum, vi. 
reſque orientis, et ultima fecum Baara ve. 
hu, Id. A. 8, 678, &c.) The empire of 
Rome was decided by a naval battle 
fought near Actium, on the coalt of E 
pire, at the mouth of the Ambracia 
gulf, on the 2d day of September, (1] 
Non. Septemb.), a. u. 723. Cleopatra too, 
fled, and drew Antony after her, (Pn 
ma dux fugae regina : mox ſccutus Aut 
nius), Flor. 4, 11, 8. His fleet hoy 
ever continued the combat for a conh 
derable time with great obſtinacy, Pa 
terc. 2, $5.3 Dio, 50, 33, &c. Thi 
ſhips of Antony were of a large ſize 
( Turribus atque tabulatis allevatae, calle 
lorum et urbium ſpecie, Flor. 4, 11, 5. 
whence they are compared to fuatiu 
iſlands or mountains, ( Pelags credas i 
nare revulſas Cycladas, aut monte © 
currere moniibus altis: T antd hole u 
turritis puppibus inſtant, Virg. A. 
691.) Lofty turrets were erected « 
the decks, whence the mariners this 
darts from engines. The ſhips of O 
tavius were of a ſmaller ſize, and we 
greatly ſuperior to the ſhips of Ant 
ny in agility, They were made i»! 
form of Liburnian gallics, (Zn 
naves : whence Horace, advutclil 
Maecenas, before he ſet out to !! 
war with Auguſtus, ſays ; /bis 19 
nis (ſc. navibus), inter alla nv 
ic. Antonii), Amice, propugrdcs 
ou will go, my friend, in Libur 
gallies, amidſt the lofty bulwark 
Antony's ſhips, Epocl. 1, 1. Vis 
50, 33- The engagement lalled 
the evening, (in ſerum dincatione 
tratg), Suet. 17. and the victory! 
determined by the contrivance of i 
balls, with which Cacſar's 2 * 
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{applied from the land, and thus burnt 
many of the enemy's ſhips, Dio, 50, 35. 
Thoſe that remained ſubmitted to Oc- 
tarius. Antony's land army ſoon at- 
ter followed their example, Dio, 51, l. 
— Thus Ocavius became ſole maſ— 
ter of the Roman empire, in the 32d 
year of his age, a. u. 723. The be- 
ginning of the reign of Auguſtus is 
uſually computed from the battle of 
Actium, Dio, 51, 1. 6 

Antony having eſcaped to Alexan- 
lria with Cleopatra, endeavoured to 
drown his cares in wine and feaſting. 
Both of them ſent repeated embaſſies to 
03avius with propofals of peace and 
ich preſents. Octavius accepted the 
preſents, but returned no anſwer to the 
propoſals of peace. He only gave pri- 
mate allurances to Cleopatra, that ſhe 
ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of her king- 
dom, if ſhe cut oft Antony, Dio, 51, 
6, Octaxius having ſettled the aflairs 
of Greece and Aſa, when about to ſect 
out for Egypt, was recalled into Italy 
by reports of a mutiny among his ſol- 
diers. Upon his arrival at Brundufi— 
um, che whole ſenate, the equizes, and 
many of the plebeians, either in perſon 
or by embaſſy, went from Rome to 
nect him. Having paciſied the ſoldiers, 
he, aſter ſtaying only thirty days, re- 
turned to his- winter quarters in Alla, 
Dio, 51, 4, & 5.; Suct. 17. 

Next year he advanced into Egypt 
azainſt Antony, who made rite great- 
ett efforts to defend himſelf; but in 
mn, At laſt, finding himſelf betrayed 
by Cleopatra, aud alarmed by a falſe re- 
port of her death, he ordered Eros, his 
reed nian, to ſlay him. Eros, inltcad 
a complying, killed himſelf. Anto- 
M, ſtruck with this proof of attach- 
ment, and deſiring to imitate the deed, 
Founged himſelf. Then learaing that 
Cleopatra was fill alive, he cauſed him- 
klf to be carried to her apartment, and 
expired in her arms. Octavius, deſirous 
vi prelerving Cleopatra to adorn his 
mumph, in an interview with her, en- 
dearoured to ſooth her mind with tpe- 
nous promiſes. He committed the 
karge of her to C. Proculcius, and 
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his penny Epaphroditus, with in- 


ſtructions to treat her with the greateſt 
reſpect, but to watch her narrowly, 
that ſhe might not uſe violence againſt 
herſelf, She perceiving their deſign, 
and diſdaining to be led in triumph, 
contrived to fend her keepers out of the 
way; and in the mean time put an end 
to her days, as was generally believed, 
by the bite of an aſp, Hor. Md. 1, 37, 
20. ; Paterc. 2, 87.; Suet. Aug. 17.; 
which had been art fully conveyed to 
her in a baſket of figs, Plutarch. in 
Anton. or of flowers, Dio, 51, 14. But 
Dio ſays, the manner of her death is 
uncertain, . Octavius, being great- 
ly vexed at her death, is ſaid to have 
tried to reſtore her to life by employing 
the Phylli (certain perſons not affe&- 
ed by ſerpents), to fuck out the poi— 
fon ; but without effect, Dio, et Suet. 
bid, He gave orders that Antony and 
Cleopatra ſhould be buried in the fame 
tomb, ib. He cauſed Antyllus or An- 
tonillus, the elder ſon of Antony by 
Fulvia, to whom he had formerly be- 
trothed his daughter Julia, and Caeſa- 
rio, the fon of Cleopatra by Julius Cac- 
ſar, to be put to death, id. The o- 
ther children of Antony and Cleopatra 
he preterved, and cauſed to be careful. 
ly educated. The daughtcrs he after- 
wards diſpoſed of in marriage ſuitably 
to their rank, Dio, 5 1, 15. ; Set. 
Aug. 17 f. Of the adherents of An- 
tony, he puniſhed ſome, and others he 
forgave, io, 51, 16. The day on 
which Alexandria ſubmitted to Oca- 
vius, (quo die Alexandria ſupplex Et vas 
cuam patefecit aulam, Hor. Od. 4, 14, 
34.) is ſuppoſed to have been the 29th 
of Auguſt, a. u. 724.; and was ever 

after held as a feſtival, Dio, 51, 19. 
It happened, by the remarkable in- 
terpoſition of divine Providence, as 
lutarch and Dio obſerve, that the let- 
ter of Octavius, giviug an account of 
the death of Antony, was read to the 
people by Cicero, the ſon of Cicero 
the orator, then conſul, Dio, 51, 19.; 
Plutarch. p. 886. Appian ſays, that 
Octavius, to remove the imputat ion of 
having betrayed Cicero, made his ſon 
an 
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an augur, and not long after conſul, 
and then governor of Syria ; and that 
Caeſar's letter concerning the defeat of 
Antony at Actium, was read by Cice- 
ro, when conſul, from the roſtra, where 
his fathcr's head had been fixed up by 
Antony, Bell. Civ. 4, p. 619. (Vid. 
C1CERO, p. 130.) 

Octavius, to perpetuate the memory 
of his victory at Actium, built a city on 
the place where he had pitched his 
camp, called Nicep9ols, (i. e. the city of 
victory), enlarged the ancient temple 
of Apollo, and inſtituted quinquennial 
games, called AcTi1 LuD1i, Dio, 51, 
I. ; Suet. Aug. 17. (Vid. G. 314.) 
Similar games were celebrated at 
Rome, Dio, 51, 19, et 53, 1. ; Suet. 
Aug. 18, & 59.; Tib. 6. 

Octavius renewed the repreſentation 
of an equeſtrian combat by young men 
of noble birth, which had been exhibi- 
ted by Julius Caeſar, Dio, 43, 23. called 
_ Lvsvs TaOoAR, Suet. Caef. 19.; Dio, 51, 

2. afterwards frequently exhibited, Ser. 
Aug. 43.; Tib. 6.; Cal. 18.; Cl. 21.; 
Ver. 7. This parade (decur/ſus) is beau- 
tifully deſcribed by Virgil, Aen. 5, 545, 
——604. The molt extraordinary ho- 
nours were conferred on Cacfar by the 
{enate, Dio, 51, 20.3 among the rell it 
was ordained, that vows and libations 
ſhould be made for his ſafety, Dio, 51, 
19 f. to which Ovid alludes, aft. 2, 
637. 80 Horat. Od. 4, 5, 33. et 4, 15, 
25. 

” O&avius, upon his return to Rome, 
triumphed for three days; the firſt 
day for his victories over the Dalma- 
tians and adjoining nations; the ſe 
cond day for the victory 
and the third for the reduction of E- 
gypt, Dio, 51, 21.; Liv. Epi. 133. 
( Curules triumphos tres egit, Dalmalicum, 
Addiacum, Alexandrinum, Suet. Aug. 22. 
At Caeſar triplici invedus Romana trium- 
pho Moenia, &c. Virg. Aen. 8, 714.) 
So much gold and filver was brought 
into the treaſury, that the rate of in- 
tereſt was diminiſhed, and the price of 
land encreaſed, Dio, ib.; Suet. 41.—'The 
gates of the temple of Janus were or- 
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dered, by a decree of the ſenate, to h 
ſhut, as if all wars had been finiſhed, 
Dio, 51, 20. 3 Suet. 22. The temple 
of Janus had only been twice ſhut {ng 
the foundation of the city, Liv. i, 1g, 
Paterc. 2, 38. To this Virgil is thought 
to allude, Hen. 1, 295, 300. 

A. U. 725. The Baftarnae and I). 
cians, who had croſſed the Danube a 
taken poſſeſſion of Maeſia or Myſa, 
were conquered by M. Craſſus, the 
grandſon of M. Licinius Craſſus Di. 
VES, Dio, 51, 23, & 24. alſo the Myfi 


or Maeſi and Getae, &c. il. 25, 26, 1 
27. ght 
A. U. 726. Ocdavius built a tenpE H 4 


gain 


to Apollo, on the Palatine hill, to 
Spal 


which he joined a library, Dig, 53, 1.; 


Suet. Aug. 29. At the dedication of ducd 
which Horace wrote the 4 {t ode H 
the firſt book; whence Apollo is called ter 0 
PALtATINUS, Her. Ep. 1, 3. 17. This ſudo 
temple is mentioned by Pr. pertiÞs, 4, dera 
6, 11.— Octavius was born and dwet de; 
on the Palatine hill (in Pa/atio, Sue th 
5, & 72. whence the name of palace (fu ad 
latium) was given to the houles of Herm 
empcror, wherever they were, 2% 56 
16. Meri 
* 727. Octavius propoled ar 
the ſenate to reſign the government, a ſec 
But the ſenators conjured him fo tal Cant; 
it. On this occafion it was decreed feroc: 
that he {:-1!d henceforth be ca all, 
AUGUSTUS. He himſelf is {aid . 
have defired the name of Roms 
whence Virgil is ſuppoſed to call Ju A. 
by the name of Quikixus, C. 3,7 e 
but he laid aſide that thought, let Ar 
ſhould be ſuſpected of aiming at cg 110 
power, Dio, 53, 16. ; Sud. J.; g 2 
Faſt. 1, 587. c 607.; Paterc. 2, 9 hy 
By the name of Auguſtus, the: 
he has ſince been dillinguiſhed. B wal 
GusTus Caeſar, Divi genus, i. C. tt wh 
adopted ſon of Julius, who had bees 
deified, Firg. 6, 793. et 8, 07 1 
Though Auguſtus durſt not hurt 0 * : 
prejudices of the Romans by aun * 
the badges and title of king, yet wal 55 en 
the name of PRIxcE or 112590 " 
Aupy 
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d all the power of an abſolute ſove- 
reign, Dio, 5 3, 11, & 17, (Vid. Roman 
Int. p. 170, &c.) i 

The night after Octavius got the 
name of Auguſtus, the Tiber over- 
wed its banks, Dio, 5 3, 20. on which 
oecaſion Horace is ſuppoſed to have 
written the 2d ode of the firſt book. — 
But others, with more probability, refer 
it to the year 731, in the end of which 
and in the beginning of the following 
rear, there was not only a great inun- 
dation of the Tiber, but the Panthzon 
ad other houſes were {truck with 
lightning, Dio, 5 3, 31. & 54, 1: 

A. U. 729. Auguitus marched a- 
gainſt the Aires and Cantabrians in 
Spain, and with great difficulty ſub- 
zued them, Dio, 53, 25-3 Flor. 4, 12, 
$43 Suet. 20, & 21. Hence Canta- 
ber non ante domabilis, Hor. Od. 4, 14, 41. 
Indotus juga ferre noflra, ib. 2, 6, 2. 
gerd domitus ſugitta, ib. 3, 8, 22. After 
the war was finiſhed Auguſtus ſettled 
in that country ſuch of his ſoldiers as 
ad ſerved out their time, (emer), and 
permitted them to build a town, which 
was called AuqusrA EMERITA, now 
Merida, Dio, 53, 26. After this 
var Auguſtus ſhut the temple of Janus 
a ſecond time, Dio, 53, 26f. Ihe 
Cantabrians again rebelled with great 
ferocity, Dio, 53, 29, 54, 5. but were 
Inally ſubdued or deftroyed by Agrip- 
Pa, a. u. 735, Dio, 54, I. Cantaber A- 
mippae, & c. Hor. Ep. 1, 12, 26. 

A. U. 730. Aelius Gallus, gover- 
nor of Egypt, marched with an army in- 
to Arabia, where he loſt a number of 
men, by the heat, and by the attacks 
df the Arabs, Dio, 5, 3, 29. 

A. U. 731. Auguſtus was feized 
mth a dangerous diſcale, ſo that no 
ope was entertained of his recovery 
ut he was reſtored to health by An- 
tous Muſa, (Vid. Musa), Dio, 53» 
30. 

Next year, a. u. 732, Auguſtus left 
ltaly to viſit the eaſtern provinces of 
the empire, Sicily, Greece, and Syria, 
Dio, 54, 6, & 7. Tuſtin. 42, 5. 
Augultus had once and again declared 
an intention of making war on the Par- 
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Auguſto,) Ovid. Faſt. 5, 55 1. 
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thians; but that nation being diſtract- 
ed by internal convulſions, (Medus in- 
fetus ſibi ludtugſis Diſſidet armis,) Horat. 
Od. 3, 9. occaſioned by the conteſts 
between Phraates and Teridites con- 
cerning the poſſeſſion of the crown, 
Auguſtus, while he ſtaid in Syria, at 
laſt without fighting, obtained what he 
deſired by the mere terror of his arms. 
For Phraates having prevailed over his 
competitor, reſtored to Auguſtus the 
ſtandards taken from the Romans 
when Craſſus was ſlain, together with 
all the captives, Dio, 54, 8. Add Id. 
Ci, 18, & 20. 53, 33. $4, 6. He 
allo gave up Armenia, and ſent ſeve- 
ral of his children as hoſtages tor the ſe- 
curity of the peace, Suet. Aug. 21. ; Ta- 
cit. Annal. 2, 1. ; Strab. 16, p. 748. 
Auguſtus eſteemed this highly honour- 
able, that he, without a war, had re- 
covered, what former commanders had 
loſt, Hence it is extolled by the poets; 
thus, Signa ugſtro reflituit Jovi, Derepta 
Parthorum ſuperbis Peſflibus, Hor. Od. 
4, 15, 6. 80 Id. Ep. 1, 18, 56.; Ovid. 
Triſt. 2, 227. Horace repreſents Phra- 
ates as receiving or ſubmitting to the 
laws and commands of Auguſtus on his 
knees, Eb. 1, 12, 27. On account of 
this Auguſtus, upon his return, entered 
the city on horſeback in an ovation; 
and built a temple to Mars ULTos, 
Dio, 54, 8.; Suet. Aug. 29. in the new 
forum, which he had laid out, (in Fors 
Auguſ- 
tus had vowed this temple before the 
battle of Philippi, Ovid. ib. 569. but 
did not perform his vow till Mars had 
twice avenged ( bis ultus the Romans, 
firit on the conſpirators, and then on 
the Parthians. 
mel cognomina (ſc. ULToris) Ma. i, 
ib. 579. Rue Deo templumgue datum 
nomenque bis uito, ib. 595. Auguſtus 
had likewiſe intended an expedition 


againſt the Pritons, to which Horace 


alludes, Serves iturum in ultimos Orbis 
Britannos, Od. 1, 35, 29. but they alſo 
made their ſubmiſſions, and ſent am- 
baſſadors to Auguſtus with preſents at 
different times, a. u. 727, Dio, 53, 22. 
and a. u. 728, ib. 25. and probably in 

the 
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the ſame year that the Parthians reſto- 
red the ſtandards taken from the army 
of Craſſus, a. u. 734, Strabo, 4, p. 200. 
Hence Horace ſpeaks of the Britons 
and Parthians as ſubdued and added to 
the Roman empire, ( Pracſens Divus 
habebitur Auguſtus, adjelis Britannts Im— 

rio, gravibuſque Penis), Od. 3, 5, 3. 

he Parthians (called alſo Perſians 
or Medes) and Britons are joined, as 
being ſuppoſed to be the molt diſtant 
nations on the caſt and welt, by the 
ſubjugation of whom Auguſtus would 
have become the emperor of the world. 

Thus both are repreſented as objects of 
particular hoſtility, Horut. Od. 1, 21,15. 
Epodl. 7, 7. 

ZBut the Parthians were in a ſpecial 
manner formidable to the Romans ; 
and therefore Horace hints in various 
places the propricty of Auguſtus hum- 
bling their pride; Neu finas Melos e- 
quitare inultos, Te dice, Caeſar, Do not 
{uffer the Parthians with impunity to 
make incurſions with their cavalry, (in 
which their chief ſtrength conſiſted.) 
while you are emperor, O Caeſar, 0, 
I, 2, 51. Add. ib. 1, 12, 53, &c.— 
Suetonius obferves, that Auguſtus was 
not ſolicitous about extending the li- 
mits of the empire; and therefore that 
he did not -make war on any nation 
without juſt and neceſſary cauſes, Aug. 
21. 80 Dio, 56, 33 f. When, there- 
fore, Armenia was evacuated by the 
Parthians, he gave it to Tigranes, the 

brother of Artabazes or Artax1as, its 
former king, who had been flaiu by his 
ſubjects, Dio, 54, 9. and commiſſioned 

Tiberius to put him in poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom, ib. et Tac. Arn. 2, 3.; Sut. 
Tib. 2.3 Paterc. 2, 94. This Horace 

wepreſents as a conqueſt, (Claudi wir- 

tute Neronis Armenius cecidit,) Ep. f, 12, 
26. At the ſame time Auguſtus con- 
ferred governments and principalitics 
on ſeveral others, Dio, 54, 9. 

Augultus paſſed the winter at Sa- 

mos in his way to Syria, Dio, 54, 7. 
and allo in his return, ib. 9. Whiltt 
he remained there, numerous embaſſies 
came to him, among the reft the In— 
dians and Scythians ſent to aſk pence, 
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ferbi Nuper et Indi, Hor. Carm. $a, 7 


OCT 
ib. et Suet. Aug. 2. Orot. 4. 1 
Hence, Fam Scythae reſponſa p:tun;, | 


This Horace converts into a trium 
as he does the reſtoration of the Rom 


{landards by the Parthians, 04. 1,17 


While Auguſtus was engaged in th 
eaſt, the Dacians or Getae, who, unde 
their king Cotilo, v. -on, frequently i 
felted the Roman territory, were t 
preſſed by Lentulus, Flor. 4, 12, 18, 
Suet. Aug. 21.; Hor. Od. 3, 8, 18, 

Virgil is ſaid to have met Auguſt 
at Athens, in his way from the ea 
and to have accompanied him to [ta] 

zut having contracted a diſcaſe 

Megära, which was enercaſed by t! 
voyage, he died at Brunduſum 22 
September, (x. Kal. Octob.) a, 
735. Donat. in vita us. 

A. U. 736, Auguſtus celebrated ih 
ſecular games, the fifth time fince th 
expultion of the kings, Dio, 54, 18. 
Plin. 7, 48.; Cenſorin. de Nat. I. e. ij 
Zofim. 2, 4. On which occalion, H 
race, at the deſire of Augutltus, con 
poled the Carmen ſueculare, to be ſun 
by a chorus of boys and girls, who 
the poet addreſſes, 0d. 4, 6, 31, Ke. 

A. U. 738, Auguſtus having leftt 
government of Italy to Statilius Ta 
rus, went to Gaul to ſettle the at 
of that province, Dio, 54, 19. Int 
year there were commotions in difſer 
parts of the empire; in Panonia a 
Noricum, in Dalmatia and Spain, | 
Thrace, Claudius Marcellus ſubd 
the Bei; and C. Lucius, having 
quiſhed the Sauromatae, drove them 
yond the Iſter. But the chic war! 
againſt the Germans, the Sica 
Uſipztae v. -es, and Ten@iri; wh ci 
ed the Rhine and made an inroad 
Gaul. Upon hearing however th 
Auguſtus was advancing agaiult tis 
they retired ; and having gien 1 
tages, obtained a peace, ib. 20. 
A. U. 739, the NHaeli aud [ind 
were ſubducd by Druſus and [bend 
ib. 22.; Suet. Aug. 21. ; Tib. 9- * 
fore Horace, by the command of 1 


hd 
guſtus, wrote a poem to celcbrete ; 
Victeßl 
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*Aories, particularly thoſe of Druſus ; 
whence it is inſcribed, Daus1 LAupks, 
Her. Od. 4, 4+ 

During all this time Auguſtus was 
bent from Rome; on which occaſion 
Horace wrote that beautiful ode, 4, 5. 
in which he deſcribes the eager deſire 
of the citizens of Rome for his return, 
and their happineſs under his govern- 
ment, Vid. Dio, 54, 19. Auguſtus 
laving ſettled the affairs of Gaul, Ger- 
kany, and Spain, returned to Rome, 
z u. 741, Dio, 54, 25.——It had been 
expected, that Auguſtus, upon his re- 
turn, would enter tlie city in triumph, 
particularly for the victory of Druſus 
over the Sicambri. Wherefore, at the 
requeſt of Iulus Antonius, the fon of 
the triumvir, by Julia, the daughter of 
L Julius Caeſar, himſelf a poet, Ho- 
face wrote the ſecond ode of the fourth 
book. But Auguſtus entered the city 
privately in the night-time, according 
to.his cuſtom, that he might not occa- 
on trouble to any one, Dio, 54, 25-3 
duct. 53. He, however, next day re- 
pectfully addreſſed the people on the 
Palatine hill ; and then went up to the 
capitol, where he took the laurel, the 
mblem of victory, and depoſited it at 
the knees of the ſtatue of Jupiter, Dio, 


Upon the return of Auguſtus to the 
ty, a. u. 741, after an abſence of 
arce years, the ſenate and people ſeem 
0 have racked their invention to deviſe 
ew honours for him, Dio, 54, 25. in 
dition to thoſe formerly conferred, 
aticularly, a. 724, Dio 51, 19. and 
L 130, ib. 53, 28. This ſolicitude Ho- 
ice beautifully deſcribes, Od. 4, 14, 1. 
hen he celebrates the victories of Au- 
zultus obtained by Druſus, v. 9. and 
ly Tiberius, chiefly by the latter, v. 14, 
41. as he had already extolled the vic- 
ones of Druſus, Od. 4. 4. Then he 
"es a ſummary of the other principal 
onqueſts of Auguſtus, v. 41. ad fin. 

U. 742, the Pannonians were 
nquiſhed by Agrippa; who upon his 
turn from that war died in Campania, 
o the great grief of Auguſtus, Dio, 
9 28, After the death of Agrip- 
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Pa, the Pannonians rebelled, and were 
ubdued by Tiberius, ib. 33. who 1 
reduced the Dalmatians, ib. Suct. T; 
9. ; Flor. 4, 12. and repulſed the Da» 
cians, ib, 36. (Vid. Tinztarus) 
Druſus conquered the Sicambri, the 
UſepFtes, the Chatti, and other German 
nations, a. u. 743, & 744. ib. 32, 33 
& 36. (Vid. Dausvs.) | 

After theſe victories it was decreed 
by the ſenate, that the temple of Januy 
ſhould be ſhut, a. 744, ( Tulo Antonio 
et Fabio Max. Co.); but this was 
prevented by an irruption of the Da- 
cians, who croſſed the Danube while 
it was frozen z and by an inſurrection 
of the Dalmatians, who had been pro- 
voked to revolt by the rigorous exac- 
tion of tribute. But theſe commotion 
being quelled by Druſus and Tiberius, 
Auguſtus who, during the time of their 
expedition, had remained for the -moſt 
part at Lyons in Gaul, returned with 
them to Rome; and they obtained the 
honours uſually conferred after a vie» 
tory, Dio, 54 f. Then, it is probable, 
Auguſtus ſhut the temple of Janus for 
the third time, a. u. 7 ib. et Suet. 
Aug. 22. Oreſ. 6, 22. (Vid. A. 566). 
On this occaſion Horace is ſuppoſed td 
have written his laſt ode, 4, 17. 

A. U. 746, Maecenas, the friend 
and confident of Auguſtus, died, Dio, 
55, 7. a few months, as it is thought, 
before his friend and favourite Horace. 
So that what Horace predicted, Od. 2, 
17, 9, &c. was nearly verified. 

The events of the reign of Auguſtus; 
after this period, except a few, are leſs 
intereſting, and therefore not often al- 
luded to by the claſſics.— A. U. 763, 
Quinctilius Varus, governor of Ger- 
many, having by his rapacity and 
haughtineſs irritated the inhabitants, 
was cut off by them with three legions 
and their auxibaries. By which diſaſ- 
ter Auguſtus was ſo affected, that for 
ſeveral months he neither ſhaved his 
beard nor cut his hair; and ſometimes 
from exceſſive anguiſh knocked his 
head againſt the door, crying out, 
« Varus, reſtore my legious,” (Quixc- 
III VARE, LEGIONES REDDE,) Ouet. 
Oo 23-3 
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23. Dio, 56, 18.—24.; Paterc. 2, 
11, Ke] Tac. Am. 1; $5. Fhr. 
4, 12, 31. ; Phn. 7, 45. With reſpect 
to the domeſtie tranſactions, the go- 
vernment, and laws of Auguſtus, fee 
Geog. p. 243, Kc.; R. AnTi9. p. 165, 
176, et alibi pam. Auguſtus died 
on the 19th Auguſt, (x7. Kal. Sep- 
fone.) a. u. 967, in the 76th year of 
is age, the ſame day on which he had 
entered on his firſt conſulate ; in the 
ſame chamber in which his father Oc- 
tavius had died ; having ruled the Ro- 
man empire alone, from the victory of 
Actium, forty-four years, except eleven 
ys, Dio, 56, 30. z Suet. Aug. 100, 
he different- opinions of people con- 
cerning Auguſtus after his death, both 
for and againſt him, are enumerated, 
Tac. Ann. 1, 9, & 10. He left an advice 
among his papers to his ſucceſſors, not 
to attempt extending the empire beyond 
its preſent limits z whether through fear 
or envy, as Tacitus obſerves, is uncer- 
tain'z (incertum an metu, ic. ne plura 
quaerendi ſtudio, ante-parta amitte- 
rent; an per invidiam, ne quis ſucceſſo- 
rum proferendo fines gloriam augeret, ) 
Tac. Ann. 1, 11 fk SIS 
The moſt illuſtrious women of the 
Octavian family were, 1. OCTAVIA, 
the filter 'of Auguitus, a woman of 
uncommon virtue, Plutarch. Anton. p. 
929. ; married firſt to Marcellus, and 
after his death to Antony, Dio, 48, 31. 
whom ſhe reconciled to her brother, ih. 
54- But Antony, captivated by the 
artifices of Cleopatra, ſighted and di— 
vorced her, Dio, 49, 33. & 50, 3, & 
26. After the death of Antony, how- 
ever, ſhe took the greateſt care of his 
children. She died in the 54th year 
of her age. Auguſtus, Who had ten- 
derly loved her while alive, paid the 
bigheſt honours to her memory, after 
her death *, Fuel Gf.; Dio, 54, 35. 
— 2. OCTAVIA, the daughter of 


4 * 


— — 


* In the lifetime of Octavia, Auguſtus 
built a,portico, which he called from her, 
Porticus OCTAVIAE, Suet. Ap. 29. Feſtus 
ſavs, that there were two gporticoes called 


Q&faviae porti:us ; the one bile by Octavia, 
the fiſter' of Auguſtus, contiguous to the 


ea ee the other e to: cs 
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ſhe was put to death, Tac. Ann. 


thy time of Titus, Do, 66, 24. 


OEA 
Claudius, and wife of Nero; by whom 


G3. 3 Suet. Ner. 7, 35, & 57. » 

OcyRoe,, er, a prophetic nymph 
the daughter of Chiron, by the nymph 
Chariclo, Ovid. Met. 2, 635, &c. chan. 
ged into a mare, ib. 663. 
Opfers, ae, a centaur, fin hy 
Mopſus at the wedding of Perithdus, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 458. 

OpyssEA, ae, the poem of Homer 
concerning the wanderings of Ulyſſe, 
Ovid. Trift. 2, 375. ; Cic. Brut. 18, 
So named from Obe, the Greck 
name of Ulyſſes. _ 

Otacrvs, v. Oxgices, gti, a king 
of Thrace, the father of Orpheus, 
hen. 14. 3 Apollon. Argonant. 1, 25. 
whence Oeagri Calliopeſque nurus, i. e. 
Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, O, 
in Thin, 484. Oeãgri figura, a pleonaſm 
| Qeagrus ; or, as Vulpius thinks, 
put for Apollo in the form of Ocagrus, 
Propert. 2, 3, 35. pervius ſays, that 

eagrus was a river of Thrace, an 
one of the chief ſources of the Hebrus; 
whence that river is called Oeagri 
Hebrus, Virg. G. 4, 524. Divdo 
rus Siculus ſays, that Ocagrus was 
king of Thrace, who gave his nan 
to the river Hehrus.— Et nondum C 
grius Haemos, mount Hacmus, not wo 

called 


theatre of Pompey, built by Cn, ORavius, wi 
triumphed over Perſeus; which having been 
burnt, Auguſtus cauſed it to be repaired, Di 
ſays, that Cacſar built from the {pls of the 
Dalmatians porticves and hbraries, which he 
named from his ſiſter Ocraviayas, 49. 43 
Pliny mentions a ſchool, { /chole, 1. e. 
place where learned men uſed to meet for the 
ſake of public diſputations and conterences, 
in the porticoes of Octavia, 35, 11/37 
which porticoes he calls ri Or 
J. 40, 32. et J. 36. c. 5 / 4. v. 3. and ſpears d 
more ſchools than one, (in Octavige eli, 
ib. n. 5. Plutarch ſays that Octavia dedi 
cated a library iu honour of her ſon, and 
Auguſtus a theatre, which he called the 
Theatre of Marcellus, in Marce!. f. f. 3 
To this Ovid is thought to allude, ft 4 
muneribus nati ſua munera mater Addidit, exten 
marmore dives opus, Art. Am. 1, 70. With 


in the porticoes of Octavia were included 


ſeveral public buildings, Yell. 1, 11.; F 
36, F. all of which were deſtroyed by fire if 


. 
walled Oeagrius, not yet diſgraced by 
the murder of Orpheus, the ſon of Oea- 
grus, Ovid. Met. 2, 219. Oragrii nervi, 
the ſtrings, i. e. the lyre of Orpheus, 
bil. 5, 464. conf. Manil. 5, 322. | 
OrsArus, the ſon of Argülius, and 
father of Tyndarus, 4 king of Laco- 
dia, (G. 41 1+ O«cBALIDAE, -arum, 
Caſtor and Pollux, the grandſons of 
Ocbilus, Ovid. Faſt. 5, 705. O- 
Allos, voc. e, Hyacinthus, a La- 
cedaemonian youth, ſuppoſed to be na- 
med from Ocbalia, a town of Laconia 
xr, by anticipation, from Oebalus, who 
lived after him, Ovid. Met. 10, 196. 
zut Lucian makes Hyacinthus the ſon 
of Oebalus; ſo puer Oelal ider, Ovid. in 
lbin, 590. —— Purpura Oebalis, -idis, 
Laconian purple, Stat. Silv. 1, 2, 150. 
ela Nympha, in voc. i. e. Helena, 
(vid, Ep. 16, 126. Oebalii fratres, i. e. 
Caſtor and Pollux, Stat. Silv. 3, 2, 10. 
clallum vulnus, the wound or blood of 
Hyacinthus, Ovid. Met. 13, 396. Li- 
tu Ochalium, the Laconian ſhure, Stat. 
Achill. 1, 20. Sub Oebahae turribus, of 
Tarentum, built by Phalantus, a Lace- 
Gemonian, Virg. G. 4, 125.; hence 
(eboli nepotes, the Tarentines, Sil. 12, 
451. Cebaliae matres, Sabine or Ro- 
man matrons; ſo named from ſome La- 
tedaemonians who ſettled there, Ovid. 
Fit. 3, 230. Ocbalia pellex, i. e. He- 
kn, Ovid. Rem. Am. 358. 
Orsärvs, the ſon of Telon, king 
{ the iſland Capreae, by the nymph 
vedethis, Virg. Aen. 7, 734. 
Orsäkes, is, the groom of Darius, 
lie fon Hyſtaſpes, who by an artful 


own of Perſia, Herodot. 3, 8 5.; Juſtin. 
10. 

Vicuters, , the father of Amphi- 
ws, Hygin. 128. ; who is hence cal- 
0 OrcLives, Ovid. Met. 8, 317. ; 
ith, Am. 3, 13; Stat. T heb. 6, 445. 
ECLUs, a centaur, ( gquadruptdant, 
Wing on four fect like a horſe, ) Ovid. 
1 2, 450. 

VEDIPUS, dis, v. -Ipi, the ſon 
Laus, king of Thebes, and of Jo- 
la; who ignorantly killed his fa- 
eh and afterwards, in conſequence 
8 ſucceſs in explaining the Sphits's 
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outrivance procured to his maſter the 


. 

riddle, obtained his own mother in 
marriage; a-cireumſtance which, when 
diſcovered, cauſed the. deſtruction of 
both, (G. 429.) Cic. Fat. 13. Davus 
ſum, non Oedipus, IT am a plain ſimple 


ſlave, not an explainer of riddles, 


Ter. And. 1, 2, 23. conf. Plaut. Poen. 
I, 3, 34. —— OEpiePODEs, ae, the 
ſame with Oedipus, Stat. T heb. 1, 17. 
2, 436. et 7, 513. Qui legis Oedipoden, 
for de Oedipode v. de Oedipo, who read 
the fable of Oedipus, Martial. 10, 4, 1. 
Impii Oedipedae nuptiales faces, of Oedi- 
us, Senec. Herc. fur. ſ. 6. Hos (ſc. 
ibros de arte amandi) tu Ced:podas 


facito T elegonoſque voces, 1c. ut, See that 


you call theſe books parricides, like 
Ocdipus and Telegönus, fince they 
have killed me, or cauſed me their au- 
thor or parent to be baniſhed, which 
to me is equal to death, or worſe, Ovid. 
Triſt. 1, 1, 114. Otd1PODES is 
alſo put for Eteocles, the ſon of Oedi- 
pus, Stat. Theb. 2, 465. — Or Dir õ- 
DIONIDEs, ae, Polynices, the other 
fon of Oedipus, Stat. Theb. t, 313. 
90 ib. 6, 426—OEpiroDioOntus, at 
ii fratres, i. e. Polynices and Eteocles, 
the ſons of Oedipus, Stat. Theb. 10, 
801. Oedipodionias T ftebaes, Thebes, 
where Oedipus reigned, Ovid: Met. 15, 


429. So Lucan, 8, 407. 


OENEUS, (2 fyll.) -i, king of 


Calydon, the father of Meleäger, De- 


janira, &c. by Althaea, and of Ty- 
deus by Periboea, (G. 433, & 434.) 
——Qenei partu edita, i. e. Dejanira, 
Cic. Tuſc. 2, 8.— OtxiBEs, - ae, Me- 
leager, the fon of Ocneus, Ovid. Met. 


8, 415. Stat. T heb. 5, 405. ——/Zac-- 


fZnus Oenides, the grandſon of Qeneus, 


i. e. Diomẽdes, Ovid. Met. 14, 5 2. 


Et generum Oeniden, Appule Daune, tuum, 
and Diomedes, thy ſon-in-law, O Ap: 

ulian Daunus; for Diomedes married 
E daughter, Id. Faſt, 4, 76. 
OgxEUs et- E Ius, adj. Oeneos per agros, 


through the country of Calydon, the 
kingdom of Oeneus, (al. alitgr), Ovid. 


Met. 8, 281. Ocntius heros, i. e. Tys 

deus, Stat. T heb. 5, 66. | 
OxxnomMAvus, the ſon of Mars by the 
nymph Afterdpe, king of Piſa in Elis 
O92 ab 
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OEN 
the father of Hippodanff, — 404.) 
——@ 2. The name of one of the plays 
of Accius, Gic. Fam. 9, 16.; Tuſc. 3, 12. 
Orne, -es, a nymph of mount 
Ida, the daughter of the river Cebrẽ - 
nus in Phrygia, with whom Paris co- 
habited before he was acknowledged 
to be the ſon of Priam, (G. 414.) O- 
vid. Ep. 5, &c. 17, 96. ; Remed. A. 
mor. 45 7- LNG: 1 
OrnoTtrvs, an Arcadian, the ſon 
of Lycion, who ſettled in that part 
of Italy, which was afterwards called 
Lucania, Dionyſ. 1, 11. (Vid. Geogr. 
Inpex.) 
Os rus, v. Orvs, a giant. Vid. E- 
HALT Es. | 
Orxit1vs, a lawyer, Cir. Fam. 7, 
21. Ait. 13, 37. q 2. A creditor 
of Cicero's, Cir. Fam. 16, 24. 
Ochs, ae, a king of Thebes, in 
whoſe time happened the firit deluge, 
according to Varro 1100 years before 
his time, R. R. 3, prol. not the great 
deluge, as Auguſtine ſays, but greater 
than that in the time of Deucalion, de 
Civ. Dei, 18, 8. Lactantius or Lu- 
tatius on Stat ius ſays, that Ogyges 
reigned over Thebes, after Cadmus, 
Stat. Theb. 7, gr Dome Ocy- 
gag Thebae, Thebes once governed 
by: Ogyges, Virg. Aetna, 569. ; Stat. 
T heb. 2, 208. Deus Ogygins, the The- 
ban god, i. e. Bacchus, Ovid. Ep. 10, 
48.; Stat. Theb. 5, 518. So Lyaeus 
Ogygius, Lucan. 1, 670. Oyygiae res, 
the affairs of Thebes, or the Theban 
State, Stat. Theb. 1, 73 — Opygi- 
das, drum, the Thebans, Stat. Fob. 
2, 586. (Thebani ab Ogygio terrigzna, 
Lactant. ibid )). 
.oFtevs, (3 ſyll. Fal. Fluc. 1, 372. 
gen. GWM²i, v. Fot), king of Loeris, or 
Locti in Greece, the father of Ajax, 
Cie: Tit. 3, 29. called Ajax Oſlei, fe. 
file, f 17 the ſon of Gileus, Hygin. 
11 =. O ſutias Ajacis Oilei, (3 fyll.) 
ſc. fili, Virg. Aen. t, 41. or Oileos A. 
Jas; {or filius Ovid. Met. 12, 622. to 
diſtinguiſn him from Rjax the ſon of 
Tetamon, (G. 451.) ——5 fes, -ac, 
the ſon of Ofleus, i. e. Ajax, Propert. 
4, 1, 117-'; Sabin. ad 
2 ee 
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flain by Turnus, Virg. Alen. 12, 514 


gus, king of Nemẽa, and Burydige, tis 


child in her arms, fhe was accoſted by 
; Adraſtus, the leader of the Argires, 
who had reached that place in thel 


| - trefſed for want of water, all the ſtreams 
Ds. 101. ja. having been dried up by the i- 


o H 


Ortxtvs, an / ſuhabitant of Leſboz, 
Fal. Flacc. 2, 163. but Olenii cuſpic, the 
{pear of Tydeus, the Aetolian, from 0. 
lEnos, a city of Aetolia, ib. z, 105. 
(Vid. G. Ix DEX.) —OrENIDrs, . 
the ſon of Olenns, v. -ius, 7. 204, : 

Orkvos, v. ur, a fon of Vulcan, 4 
who gave name to OLEnos, a town 
of Aetolia, Hygin. Aflr. P. 2, 1 3, 7! 
ibi Munker. 2. The husband of 
Lethaea, who, proud of her beauty, 
had the preſumption to prefer herſ.lf 
to the goddeſſes, and Olènos taking 
part with her in the guilt, they wete 
both changed into ftone, Ovid. Mz, 
10, 68. 

OLymyeias, dic, the mother of 
Alexander, Cic. Div. 1, 23.; Tuſtin 
7, 6, & 10. ef 9, 7. ; Gell. 13, 4. pu 
to death by Caffander, Fuftin. 14, 6. 

OLymyeioDpORUS, the muſic maſter 
of Epammondas, Nep. Epam. 2. —= 
q 2. A phyiician, Plin. 1, 12. 

OmreHALE, e, a queen of Lydia; 
hence called Lyda puella, Ovid. Faſt, 
2, 356. Macoms, -idis, ib. 310, & 
352. whom Hercules ſerved for three 
years, (G. 401.). Propertius makes 
Omphale long, 3, 11, 17- 

OxEesimvs, the fon of Python, a 
Macedonian nobleman, who having in 
vain diffuaded Perſeus from undert 
king war againft the Romans, and or 
that account being ſuſpected by the 
king, fled to the Romans, by whom 
he was kindly received, and liberally 
rewarded, Liv. 44, 16. | 

Ovyrks, ae, the ſon of Echion and 
Peribia, (fome ſay, a Theban, nm 
Echionium), in the army of Aeneas, 


OrnELTEs,. ae, the fon of lycur- 


queen, nurſed by Hypſipyle, who has 
become their ſlave, (Vid. Hype 
ypFLe.) While Hypfipyle was wal 


dering in a grove near Nemea ith the 


way to Thebes, and were greatly di, 


Aneace 


= 


OPH 
tence of Bacchus. Adraſtus, in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, begged of Hypſipyle 
to how them ſome water. She having 
hid down the child, quickly led them 
to the fountain Langia; but upon her 
turn found the child killed by a ſer- 
pert, The companions of Adraſtus 
Lilled the ſerpent, and buried the child. 
jn the mean time Lycurgus and Eu- 
dice, being informed of what had 
haypened, in the excefs of their grief, 

pp wo. 
wanted to ſacrifice Hypſipyle to ap- 
peaſe the manes of their ſon ; but were 
prevented by the Argive chiefs, who 
ze the name of Archemorus to the 
hoy, 28 heang the firſt who was lain in 
he war, and called the fountain after 
bin, They performed funeral games 
0 his honour, which were ever after- 
rards celebrated at ſtated times, and 
ned the NemEAan Games, Apollo- 
ir. 4, 6, 4-3 La@ant. ad Stat. T heb. 4, 
018. They were in the time of Pin- 
a celebrated every three years, Pin- 
ur. Nem. 6, 69. hence called Trix- 
TERS, Stat. T heb. , 722.; but after- 
ards every five years, as the Iſthmi- 
„ Plin. 4, 5 f. 9.3 Hygin. 74 The 
ors were crowned with parſley ; be- 
wſe, as it is faid, Hypſipyle laid the 
bud, when ſhe left him, on a heap of 
ley, Hygin. 74-— The different cir- 
mitances of this ſtory, embelliſhed 
bd enlarged, form the ſubje& of part 
] the fourth, and the whole of the 
tt and fixth books of the Thebaid of 
tatius. Add. Stat. Silv. 2, I, 181. 
Orusrrzs, the father of Euryälus, 
g. Aen. , 201. q 2. The chief 
a crew of Tuſcan pirates, who ha- 
ig carried off Bacchus from the i- 
ind of Chios while overpowered with 
ne and ſleep, with an intention of 
ring violence to him, were all turn- 
into dolphins, to the number of 
che; except Acoetes, the pilot, who 
approved of their conduct, Hygin. f. 
&; Ovid. Met. 3, Go5,— 692. 
Orne, -adir,, the daughter of O- 
Ws, 1, e. Compr, who having eſca- 


u the attempts of her ſons to kill her, 


changed into a bird, Ovid. Met. 7, 


. 


\ 
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OrnTon, -ons, the father of AmF-: 


O-PY 


cus, who is hence called O>xiox ines, 

Ovid. Met. 12, 345 | 
Ormücuvs, (i. e. ſerpentem vel an- 

guem tenens, the man that holds the ſer- 


pent ), the Greek name of a conſtella- 


tion, called in Latin, ANGVvITENENS, 
Cic. N. D. 2, 42.3; Manil. 1, 333.5 
Ovid. Met. 8, 182. 

L. OPIMIUS, conſul a. u. 633, 
who cruſhed the tribune C. Gracchus, 
Cic. Cat. 1, 1.3 Or. 2, 25. and proſe- 
cuted the victory of the nobility over 
the plebeians with great cruelty, Sal. 
luſt. Fug. 16, & 42. Being afterwards 
acculed of the murder of Gracchus, he 
was acquitted by the people, Cic. Brut. 
34 
of an embaſſy, ( princeps legationis), to 
divide the kingdom of Numidia between 
Jugurtha and Adherbal, and being bri- 


bed by Jugurtha, he baſely hetrayed 


his truſt, by making a divition favour- 
able to Jugurtha, Salluſt. Fug. 16. For 


this he was afterwards brought to his 


trial, by the Mamilian law, ib. 40. and 


being condemned, Cic. Brut. 33.; Planc. 
28 f. he went into baniſhment to 


Dyracchium, where he died in want. 


Cicero, from partiality to the party of 
the patricians, inſinuates, that this ſen- 


tence was unjuſt, ib.; and notwithſtand- 


ing the cruelty and corruption of Opi- 
mius, extols him in different parts of 


his works, as a moſt meritorious citi- 
zen, (virum pracclarè de republica meri- 
tum), ib. & Sext. 67. 


There my 
an uncommon vintage the year in which 


Opimius was conſul ;z whence Vix un 
Opiniguum was uſed proverbially 
for the moſt excellent wine, Cic. Br. 
83.; Paterc. 2, 7.; Martial. 9, 89, 
&c. ; Peiron. c. 34. Pliny ſays, Opi- 


mian wine was to be met with in his 


time, near 200 years after, Plin. 14, 
41. 6, & 14. 


Oris, i, one of the attendants of 
Diana; appointed by her to watch o- 


ver Camilla, Yirg. Aen. 1 1, 532. et 836. 
whoſe death ſhe avenged by ſhooting, 


Aruns, the author of it, ib. 853, &c. 

aid to be a Thracian by deſcent, - 

(Thriifa), ib. i. e. ons of the Hyper- 
N r borcan 


Being, a. u. 641, ſent at the head 
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| dbrean nymphs who attended Diana, 
Callimach. Del. 292.; Apollodor. 1, 4, 4. 

Oe214, a Veſtal virgin, puniſhed for 
xiceſt, Liv. 2, 42. 
*.Ovrianicvs, a ſirname of Statius 
Albiuz, Cic. Cluent. 4, &c. | 

Sp. Orrius Corntcen, one of the 
Decemviri, Liv. 3, 35. the colleague 
and aſſiſtant of Appius Claudius, ib. 
| 41, & 49. on which account being ac- 
caſed and thrown into priſon, he laid 
violent hands on himſelf, ib. 58. 

M. Orrius, appointed by the tri- 
bunes of the ſoldiers with Sex. Mani- 
lins to have the chief command, in the 
ſeceſſion of the people from the De- 
cemviri to mount Aventine, Liv. 3, 51. 

C. Orp1vs, a tribune, who, in the 
middle of the ſecond Punic war, (2. 
Fabio et T. Sempronio Coſe, a. u. 541), 
got a law paſſed, that no matron ſhould 
have in her dreſs more than half an 
ounce of gold, nor ſhould wear a gar- 
ment of different colours, nor uſe a 
carriage in any City or town, or within 
a mile of it, unleſs on occaſion of pu- 
blic ſacrifices, Liv. 34, . The repeal- 
ing of this law occaſioned violent dif. 
putes, a. u. 559, Liv. ib. &c. 

C. OPPIUS, the friend of Caefar, 
Cic. Att. 5, 1.3 Suet. Cacſ. 52, & 72. 
who wrote ſeveral books, among the 
reſt a life of Pompey, Plutarch. in Pomp. 
ſuppofed by ſome to have been the au- 
thor of the Alexindrian, African, and 
Spaniſh wars of Cacfar, Suer. Cac/. 56. 


from Velia ; Aenigma Oppiorum ex Ve- 
lia plane non intelligs, what you write 
myiterioufly about the Oppu or per- 
haps their dark or obſcure expreſſious 
concerning money-matters, Cic. Att. 7, 
13. Add. [b:id.8, 7. Tu Oppios Teren- 
tiae dabis, you will order the Oppiz to 
pay what they owe me to Terentia, ib. 
10, | 0: 

OPS, v. Oris, Opis, the goddeſs of 
the earth, the ſiſter and wife of Saturn, 


G. 355.) Hein. 139. the fame with, 5 
ydl 12 J. 1, 4, 68. Cicero makes 


Ops the daughter of Occänus and Sa- 


lacia, Cic. de Univerſ. 15. Aedes Opis, 


the temple of Ops, Cic. Phil. 1, 19.-— 
Opatia; -ium, the feſtival day conſe- 
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cero in the practorſuip, Cic. Cluent. 3 
Opeit, rum, bankers or uſurers 


ORC 


crated to Ops, Peftus; Macrob. Fat. 
105 Farr E. phe . 9 

C. Sergius OR ATA, (al. Aurata, Cie, 
Or. 1, 39.), an Epicurean, Cic. Eu. 
2, 22. Who had a controverſy wich M. 
Marius Gratidianus, on account of ; 
houſe which he bought from him, Ci, 
Off: 3, 16. 

Oasis pupillut, a native of Be. 
neventum, who having ſerved out hi; 
time as a ſoldier, (funttus militia), fit 
in quality of a corneteer, and then on 
horſeback, came to Rome when fifty 
years of age, in the conſulſhip of Ci. 
cero, and taught grammar with greater 
fame than emolument. Tor hen very 
old, in ſome of lis writings he com 
plained of his poverty, aud that he was 
obliged to lodge in a garret, (Jalitar 
ſub tegulis), Suet. de Illuſtr. Gram, c. 
9. He was naturally of a rigid tem- 
per; whence Horace, who was li 
{cholar, complaining of his ſeverity, 
calls him plagoſus, a teacher who often 
uſed the rod, Vor. Ep. 2, 1, c. He 
lived ncar to the age of a hundred. 
After his death the people of Beneven- 
tum erected a marble ſtatue to his ho- 
nour, Suet. ib, 

HP. Oxp1vs, a lawyer, Cic. Brut. 45 
prartor in Aſia, Ct. Tlacc. 31. 
OrBOoXa, {orbitatem avertere credita), 
a goddeſs, who had a temple at Romy, 
Cic. N. D. 3, 25. 
C. Ox cuinive, the colleague of C 


& 53, | 

ORCUS,” a name of Pluto, Ci 
Verr. 4, 50.  Stygius Orcus, Virg. Att 
4, 699. Orcus wobis ducit edis, Orcu 
pulls you by the feet to the infen 
regions, i. e. you will be ſoon put! 
death, Suet. Ner. 39. Cres alu 
madtare, to doom to death, Z.iv. 9, 4 
Satelles Orci, the life-guard, the ili 
ſter or ſervant of Orcus, the ferry" 
of hell, i. e. Charon, Hor. 9d. 2, 10 
34. So Ord fortitor, Virg. Act. 4 
O2. Janitor Orci, i. e. Cerberus, 
8, 296. Napax Orcus, rapacious 0 
cus, who carries off all things, 1 
30. Viflima nil miſerunlis Grii, of Pu 
to pitving nobody, i. e. mercile:s, 


ORE 


. 24: Formidabilis Orci aper, the 
wer of formidable Pluto, Ovid. Met. 
4,116. Impiidens Orcum moror, I have 
te impudence to make Pluto wait. for 
te, i. e. I continue to live when I 
ught to die, Hor. Od. 3, 27, 50.— 
Jacus is often put for death, or the 
afcrnal regions, Vigrogue in videt Orco, 
. eum, and extricates or reſcues him 
tom gloomy death, i. e. renders him 
immortal, ib. 45 25 24. Miſſus ad Juri 
un Orcum fulmine, to gloomy Tarti- 
mus, ib. 3, 4, 75. Dimittere aliquem Or- 
% for ad Yrcum, to kill, Virg. Aen. 
„ 398. Evocat animas orco, i. e. ex 
rie, ib. 4, 242+ Stygiogue caput dam- 
wrrat Oreo, and had devoted her life 
or herſelf to infernal Pluto, i. e. to 
trath, ib. 4, 699. Minos ſedet arbiter 
(ri, judge of Pluto, or of the infer- 
ul regions, Propert. 3, 19, 27. Ubi 
io cum Orco habetur, where an ac- 
unt is kept with Orcus, z. e. of thoſe 
to loſe their lives in cultivating an 
healthful ſoil, Yarr. R. R. 1, 4, 3. 
bo Nam ubi fit cum Orco ratio ponenda, 
„ Ac, where one mult lay his account 
th being expoſed to certain danger, 
1. I, 3, 2——ORCINIANA ſponda, a 
Jer in which the dead were carried to 
e buried, (quod mortui ad Orcum eant ), 
llartial. 10, 5, 9. Oxcixi ſenatores, 
oe who got admittance into the ſe- 
te after the death of Caeſar by mo- 
or favour, in conſequence of the 
tended acts or writings of Caeſar, 
lich were ſuppoſed to have been for- 
Aby Antony, Suet. Aug. 35. ſo called 
alufion to thoſe ſlaves who were 
ed by the teſtament of their maſter. 
Vid. R. A. 40.) | 
bat ps, um, mountain nymphs, 
rg. Aen. 1, 500. 

RESITROPHOS, i, m. (i. e. in mon- 
b nutritut) „onę of Actacon's dogs, 
. Vet. 3, 233. | 
VitsTes, ., the ſon of Agamem- 
„ (hence called Agamemnonius Oreſ- 
Vg. Aen. 4, 471.3 Ovid. in I- 
529.), and the great grandſon of 
WP, (hence called Pelopzus Grefles, 
Fl. 7, 778.), who flew his mother 
ſtemnaeſtra for having murdered his 


25 ] 


OR b. 
father; on which account he was 
tated by the Furies, Virg. Aen. 3, 331. 
and became diſtracted, Ovid. Pont. 2, 


3, 45. His friend Pylades always at- 


tended him, in company with whom 
he went to the Cherſoneſus Taurica, 
where he found his ſiſter prieſteſs to 
Diana, and made his eſcape with her to 
Greece, carrying with him the image 
of Diana, (G. 408.) . It is. ſaid that 
Oreſtes firſt brought this image to the 
Grove of Aricia in Italy, Hygin. 259. 
whence Diana worſhipped there is cal- 
led Oręſtẽa Diana, Ovid. Met. 15, 489. 
Dea Jreſtea, Id. Pont. 1, 2, 80. But 
as the cruelty of the ſacred rites of Di- 
ana diſpleaſcd the Romans, though 
ſlaves only were ſacrificed to her, the 
image (Diana) was tranſported to La: 
cedaemon, where the cuſtom of ſcour- 
ging boys before the altar of Diana 
was long continued, Hygin. i5.—Oreſs 
tes is ſaid to have been killed by the 
bite of a ſerpent, Ovid. in Min, 5 29. 
Cicero mentions him as an example of 
true friendſhip, Fin. 1, 20.——Scenis 
agitatus Oreftes, often acted on the ſtage 
in a ſtate of inſanity, Virg. Aen. 4. 
47 1.— Scriptus et in tergo, et non fini 
Greſtes, a verboſe or prolix tragedy cal- 
led Oreftes, which filled not only the 
inner ſide of the parchment, but was 
alſo written on the back, (a thing not 
common), without being finiſhed, Ju- 
venal. 1, 6. 

Cn. Aurelius Ox Es TES, adopted by 
Cn. Aufidius, whence he was called 
Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes, Cic. Dom. 13. 
repulſed in his application. for the of- 
fice of tribune, Cic. Planc. 24. but gain- 
ed the favour of the people by giving 
them a public entertainment, Cic. Of. 
2, 17. conſul with P. Lentulus Sura, 
a, 683. FR | 

L. Aurelius OxESTES, conſul a. 627, 
Cic. Brut. 28. 

Aurelia OrxesTiLLA, the miſtreſs of 
Catiline, Salluft. Cat. 15.; Cic. Fam. 8, 


g Orton, -onis, v. Driònis, the fon of 
Neptune and Euryile, the daughter of 
Minos, a giant of immenſe: tize, to 
whom his father Neptune gave the 


power 
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O RI 
nd 22 walking on the ſea as on dry 
„ Apollodor. 1, 4, 3- 3 Hygin. Poet. 
2, 34 Virgil calls him Magnus * 


L 
Orion, c. Aen. 11, 763, &c. He is 
ſaid by ſome to have been produced in 
A miraculous manner, Hygin. 195.; Ovid. 
Fal. 5, 534 Not only the birth, but 
the life and death of Orion, are 
variouſſy repreſented by the poets, (G. 
876.). After death he was ranked a- 
mong the conſtellations, Ovid et Hygin. 
ibed. ; Lucan. g, $39. 
Sakon, Inis, a Theban, whoſe two 
gaughters, Metiocha and Menippa, in 
time of a peſtilence, devoted themſelves 
to death for their country, Ovid. Met. 
13, 692, &c.; Anton. Liberal. Fab. 25. 
- OxiTHyTta, the daughter of Erech- 
theus king of Athens, and wife of Bo- 
reas or Aquilo a king of Thrace, who 
is put by the poets for the north wind, 
and therefore 1s ſaid to have carried off 
on his wings OrithFia, who was reluc- 
tant to marry him, Ovid. Met. 6, 682. 
2 fin. ; Cir. Leg. 1, xt. from the banks 
of the river Hyſſus, Stat. T heb. 12, 630. 
Hence ſhe is called Gelidi conjux Addaca 
(i. e. Athenĩenſis) fyranni, Ovid. Met. 


6, 711. So Athas Orithyia, Virg. G. 
4» 463. et ibi Serv. Cecropia, Val. 


Flacc. 1, 468. PaxDioxia, from her 
grandiather Pandion, Propert. 1, 20, 31. 
(G. 419.) ——#@ 2. A queen of the A- 
mazons, Jaſlin. 2, | 
KODES, ir, king of Parthia, Cc. 
Fam. 15, r. Att. 5, 8. called alſo Ar- 
saces, Id. Fam. 8, 14. whoſe general 
Surẽna defeated and flew Craſſus gene- 
ral of the Romans, Dio, 40, 27. ; Liv. 
Epit. 106.; Flor. 3, 11. a. u. 701. Pa- 
terculus ſays that this was done by O- 
rodes in perſon, 2, 46. Orodes, en- 
fecbled by age, and overwhelmed with 
rief for the loſs of his ſon Pacörus, 
C1 Pacoxvs), refigned his crown 
to his next eldeſt fon Phraates, by 
whom he was ſoon after flain, a. u. 
718, Dio, 49, 23-; Juſtin. 42, 4, &5. 
RODES, ae, v. it, -a Trojan, ſlain 
by Mezentius, Firg. Aen. 10, 732, 
Kc, 


ROETEL, a commander (practor) of Ep. 1, 17, 60. Osiri in vento, hari 


Darius, who crucified Polyerates the 


* 
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tyrant of Samos, Cic. Fin. 5, 30.; It, 
rodot. 3, 128. WIT q 

Okou E Don, -ontir, one of the giant 
that waged war againſt Jupiter, 
3, 8, 48. 

Os or Es, i, (v. Oronti, coutradet 
for Orontei, from Oronteus, Virg. Ae 
1, 220.) a Trojan, the faithful com 
panion of Aeneas, who periſhed in 
ſtorm, ib. 113.— The commander « 
the Lycian fleet, ib. 6, 334. 

ORPHEUS, (2 fyl.) ei, v.. 57, th 
ſon of Apollo and of the muſe Callizy; 
(G. 370.) or according to others, 0 
Ocager, v. Ocagrus, Apollodor. ly 
16. ; Serv. ad Virg. G. 4, 524. a Thr 
cian poet, concerning the power 
whoſe verſes and muſic wonderful effed 
are told, Horat. Od. 1, 12. br.; Oni 
Met. 10. pr. et 11, 42. &c. Arillot! 
affirmed, that there never exiſtad ſuc 
a poet as Orpheus; and the Pythag 
reans aſcribed the poem of Orphe 
(Orphicum carmen) to one Cercops, ( 
Nat. D. 1, 38. Ox ru A vor, t 
voice of Orpheus, Ovid. Met. 10, 
Orphei titulum rapuere theatri, the ba 
chanals ſnatched up the wild beat 
which were liſtening to Orpheus a 
a theatre, and were the glory ot 
theatre, ib. 11, 22. 

Oreninivs Benignns, the licutena 
of Otho, Tac. H. 2, 43, & 45- 

 OrsEes, ae, a Trojan Nain by Ra 
a Latin, Virg. Aen. 10, 546. 

Ossiröchus, a Trojan, Vi. 4 
11, 636. flain by Camilla, 7. 690. 

Os Aces, ii, a Parthian gene 
Cic. Att. 5, 10. who commanded i 
Parthian army nominally under Pacon 
the ſon of Orodes, then a boy, Din, 
28. 

Oscvs, the freedman of Otho, cn 
manger of his fleet, Tac. H. 1, 87 

Os lvius, king of Cluſium, . 
Hen. 10, 655, 

621418. , v -idis, à god! of 
Egyptians, the huſband ©: Its { 
39 10 worſhipped alſo at Rome, * 
nal. 6, 540.; Tac. Hiſt. 47 84. 1 
ſandum juratus Oferim, ſwearing by, # 


Prey 


found a calf with particular I 


081 


which the Egyptians worſhipped as 
Ofiris or Apis, Juv. 8, 29. So Suum 


called Memphites bos, ib. 28. (G. 605.) 

Osixis, i, a Rutuhan, ſlain by 
Thymbraeus, Virg. Aen. 12, 458. 

P. Os roxius Scaphla, governor of 
Britain, under Claudius, Tac. Ann. 12, 
zu an excellent commander, Tac. Agric. 
14 who, having defeated and taken 
priſoner Caractacus, one of the chief 
princes of Britain, Tac. Ann. 12, 35, 
& 36. reduced a part of the iſſand inta 
the form of a province, ib. 38. Tri- 
umphal ornaments were decreed to Oſ- 
torius, ib. But being afterwards great- 
ly haraſſed by the Britons, and worn 
ut with cares, he died, to their great 
ur th, 39. | 

OTANES, ig, v. ae, a noble Perſian, 
no diſcovered the impoſture of the 
lagi, and thereby cauſed their de- 
buction, (G. 607.) 

Oruo, a ſirname of ſeveral familes. 

I. Reſcius OT HO, tribune a. 686, 
cho got a law paſſed, appointing, that 
durteen rows or benches {gradus ) 
ould be allotted to the Zguites, next 
o the Urcheflra, where the ſenators ſar, 
n the theatre and amphitheatre, Liv. 
fit. 119. hence Sic libitum vano, gut 
u diſtinxit, Othoni, Juvenal. 3, 159. 
Efice ſummam, Bis ſeptem ordinibus quam 
x dignatur Othonis, make up the ſum, 
Fiuch the law of Otho makes requilite 
o entitle one to ſit in the fourteen rows, 
e. 400,000 ſeſterces, the eſtate of an 
ques, 1d. 14. 324. Othone contempto, 


15. (Vid. Cictro, p. 105.) 

M. Salviur OT HO, emperor of 
dome, (G. 246.) was extremely pro- 
gate and prodigal in his youth, Set. 
I Tac. H. 1, 13. et 2, 50. After his 
ither's death, he infinuated himſelf in- 
the acquaintance of Nero, by means 
an old lady of great influence at 
wrt, whom he married, Set. ib. (to 
lich Juvenal is ſuppoſed to allude, 1, 
.) and by a ſimilarity of manners 
en became a chief favourite with that 
nce, Suet. & Tac. ibid. He ſeduced 
Ppoca Sabina from her huſband 
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pubes miratur Ofirim, Tibull. 1, 8, 27. 


clpiſing the law of Otho, Hor. Epod. 


OTH 
Criſpinus, and married her, Tac. Ann. 
13, 45. 
fond of Poppoea, took her from Otho; 
and being jealous of a rival, ſent him 
as legate or praefect to Luſitania, which 
Otho gorerned with great juſtice for 
ten years, Suet. Cth. 3.3; Tac. Ann. 13, 
46. He was among the firſt that join- 
ed Galba in his revolt againſt Nero, 
Suet. ib. 4.; Tac. Hiſt. 1, 21. When 
Galba was made emperor, Otho ex- 
pected to be adopted by him, but be- 
ing diſappointed in this hope by Gal- 
ba's adoption of Piſo, hg determined to 
attempt obtaining the empire by force; 
which he effected with wonderful ſuc- 
ceſs, Suet. Oth. 5,—8.; Tac. H. 1, 21, 
—27. But he did not long enjoy his 
good fortune, for, being defeated by 
Valens and Caccina, the generals of 
Vitellius, near Bedriäcum, and unwill- 
ing to riſk the lives of ſo many brave 
men on his account, he ſlew himſelf, in 
the zyth year of his age, Suet. Oth. 11.; 
Tac. H. 2, 58. Tacitus ſays, that the 
fortitude of Otho in performing this 
deed, deſerves to be as much extolled 
as his ingratitude and cruelty to Galba 
merit deteſtation, ib. Such reſolution 
was very little to be expected from 
Otho's mean appearance, notorious 
effeminacy, and finical nicety about 
dreſs, Suet. Oth. 12. Juvenal. 2, 99, 
104, &c. He was, however, ſo much 
beloved by his ſoldiers, that ſeveral of 
them from grief are ſaid to have ſtab- 
bed themſelves near his funeral pile, and 
in other places, Suet. il.; Tac. Hit. 2, 
49. Martial, who calls him Mollis Otho, 
i. e. ¶Maeminatus, repreſents his death as 
cqual, if not ſuperior, to that of Cato, 
6, 32. OTHoONIAN1, ſe. Milites, 
the ſoldiers of Otho, Tac. H. 2, 34, 
35. &c. Othomanus exercitus, ib. 45. 

OTH#Hr1ADEs, ae, a Graecian, wound- 
ed in the thigh by the boar of Calydon, 
Ovid. Met. 8, 371. 

OTHRY ADEs, i, a Spartan, who, 
when a diſpute happened between the 
Spartans and Argives about the terri- 
tory of Tyrea, v. Thyrea, (de agro Ty- 
reate,), and the Amphictyons having 
determined, that the matter ſhould be 


P p decided 


But Nero, having become 
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OTH 
decided by a ſelect number of men on 


both ſides, was appointed to command 
the Lacedaemonians, and Therſander 
the Argives. Two of the Argives 
{urvived the combat, and went home 
to tell of their victory. But Othrya- 
des, after they were gone, though 
wounded, ſupporting himſelf on half 
broken ſpears, took off the ſhizlds of 
the enemies that were flain ; and ha- 
ving erected a trophy of them, inſcrib- 
ed on it with his own blood, To Ju- 
PITER, THE PROTECTOR OF TROPHI1ES, 
The controverſy being renewed, the 
Amphictyons having examined the 
matter on the ſpot, determined in fa- 
vour of the Lacedaemonians, Plutarch. 
Parallel. et Val. Max. 3, 2, Ext, 4.— 
Herodotus relates the ſtory ſomewhat 
differently. He takes no notice of the 
Amphictyons, and ſays that there were 
300 who fought on each fide, out of 
the ſight of both armies, who were re- 
moved at a diſtance, leſt they ſhould 
aſſiſt their countrymen if worſted. He 
adds, that Othryades, after erecting 
the trophy, flew himſelf, that he might 
not return home without his companions, 
1, 82. Ovid, after having mention- 
ed the advantages of the Romans? re- 
ligiouſſy obſerving land marks, addreſ- 
ſing the God Terminus, ſays beautiful- 
ly : Termine ſane, —S!1 tu ſignaſſes olim 
T hyreatida terram, Carpora non leto miſ- 
ſa trecenta forent ; nec foret Othryades 
congęſlis tectus in armis. O quantum pa- 
triae Sanguinis ille dedit ! Faſt. 2, 663. 

OrnRys, -yos, a Trojan, the father 
of Panthus, the prieſt of Apollo; who 
is hence called Othryades, - ae, the ſon of 
Othrys, Virg. Aen. 2, 319. 

OTREvs, -fos, the ſon of Ciſſeus and 
brother of Hecüba, killed by Amy- 
cus, Val. Flacc. 4, 162. 

Oros, v. -us, i, the ſon of Alöeus, 
and brothe of Ephialtes, a giant, Virg. 
Cul. 233. | | 

Ov1a, the wife of C. Lollius, Cic. 
"Att. 21, & 24- 

_Pustivs OVIDIUS Naso, O- 
'vid, a celebrated Roman poet, born 
at Sulmo, (Sulmonenſis ;) as he him- 
ſelf informs us, ninety miles diſtaut 
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greateſt kindneſs and reſpect; win 


OVI 


from Rome, 1 qui novies dia al 
urbe decem, ) Ovid. Triſt. 4, 10, 4, A 
U. 741, the year in which Hin 
and Panſa the conſuls were lain, (un 
cecidit fato conſul uterque pari,) ib. f.; , 
an ancient and opulent equeſtrian & 
mily, ib. 8. When very young he wa 
ſent to Rome by his father to he i; 
ſtructed by the moſt eminent maſter, 
(ad inſignes ab arte wiros,) ib. 15, H 
had a ſtrong natural turn for poetry 
which his father in vain endeavoured 
to reſtrain, ib. 19, &c. When he at 
tempted to wrice in proſe, his word, 
fpontaneouſly fell into verſe, (Seiler 
conabar werba ſoluta modis. S fonte ſu 
carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos ; Lt qu 
tentabum dicere, verſus erat,) ib. 24. 
When fifty years of ages he was banih 
ed by Auguſtus to Tomi; for what df 


orks, 


und) 


fence is not known, He himſelf oli” cal 
ſays, Errorem juſſae, non ſcelus, fe fugas ur : 
ib. 90. The looſeneſs of his poet: raeftare 
was made the pretext, Ovid. T ri). * 
Ty 8, & 211, &c. But the true rea'ol [ be fac 
is ſuppoſed to have been Ov1d's having” verſe: 
accidentally witneſſed ſomething impr in ther 
per or indecent in the conduct of A Apr 
guſtus, #5. 97,—108, or rather lus en 4 
ving been acceſſory or privy to the! EF l 
trigues of Julia, the grand-daughtere Thy, 
Auguſtus, who was baniſhed the fam wen 26 

wm am! 


year with Ovid, Tac. Ann. 4, 71. 4 
24. 3 Suet, Aug. 65. Ovid however: 


en in pai 


ways aſſerts his innocence, 777. 2, + b x 
10. ; Pont. 2,9, 67,76. ; Tri». . , 


35,—44, &c. and vindicates his Art 
Love, ib. 2, 211, Kc. 239, Ke. J 
&c. Oe id when ſent to Tomi was! 
deprived of his rights and fortunes 
and therefore in the edict of Auguiu 
he was called RELBGATUS, not Ee 
Trift. 2, 137. et 5, 2, 56. et 5, 1119 
&ce., He wrote many ſupplant 4 
flattering addreſſes to Augultus a 
his friends, in order to obtain leute 
return, or to change the place of i 
baniſhment, but without ſuccets. 
people of Tomi treated him with t 


he celebrates, Molliter a volis mea /6 
excepta, Tomitae, &c. Pont. 4, 14 


O VI 


e. He died at Tomi in the eighth 
ar of his exile, and the fifty-ninth of 
is age, a. u. 771, on the firſt of Ja- 
vary, the day on which Livy is ſaid 
\ have died. Moſt of the works of 

vid are ftill extant, and juſtly ad- 
od for their ſweetneſs and eaſineſs of 
le, and for their learning. They 
bound in fine moral reflections, but 
e highly reprehenſible in many places, 
their looſeneſs on amorous ſub- 
eds. Ovid, before he went into baniſh- 
ent, committed his Metamorphijts * to 


me copies of it having been taken be- 
dre, prevented that valuable poem 
rom being loſt, Ovid. Tri. 1, 6, 15, 
c. Ovid compoſed ſome dramatical 
orks, but none of theſe remain,— 
ninctilian greatly extols a tragedy of 
is, called MDA, (Ovidi Medea 
tur mihi gſtendere, quantum vir ille 
raeftare potuerit, ft ingenio ſuo temperare, 
un indulgere, maluiſſet.) 10, 1, 98. 
Che facility with which Ovid wrote 
is verſes, and his want of care to po- 
jh them, rendered his compoſitions 
vo luxuriant, and leſs correct than 
hoſe of Virgil and Horace. Hence 
Nunctihan ſays of him, Laſcivire in 
Metamorphofe ſolet, 4, 2, 77. Laſcivus 
udem in Heroicis quoque Ovidius, et ni- 
um amator ingenii ſui; laudandus ta- 
en in parlibus, 10, 1, 88, & 93. 

Orivs, a perſon who brough: Ci- 
ro tidings of his ſon from Athens, 
«, al. al.) Cic. Att. 16, 1. 


P 


Mil 27. 

M. Paceivs, a friend of Atticus, 
4. Att. 4, 16. 

L. Junius Pacciarcus, a Spaniard, 
ade a Roman citizen by Caeſar, Cic. 


am, 6, 18. 3 Hirt. B. Hiſp. 16. 


21. a 


M. Pacitivs, Cic. Verr. 2, 38, & 
„ —PaciliAxA domus, the houſe of 


lu Engliſh it is pronounced Metamorphoſis, 
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he lames as an unfiniſhed work; but 


T,Pacavivs, a Roman eques, Cic. 


PcmiAnus, a gladiator, Cic. Tuſc. 


PAE 
Pacilius, which Cicero's brother wiſh. 
ed to purchaſe, Cic. Att. 1, 14 f. 

Pacoxtus, one who complained of 
Q. Cicero, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 6. 

M. Paconivs, the lieutenant of 
Silanus, proconſul of Aſia, condemned 
by Tiberius, Suet. Tib. 61, & 43. 3 Tac. 
Ann. 3, 66. 0 

PACOo6RUS, v. er, -ae, the eldeſt 
ſon of Orodes, king of Parthia, Cic. 
Alt. 5, 18. Fam. 15, 1. married to the 
daughter of the king of Armenia, ib. 
15, 3. 3 cut off with his army by Ven- 
tidius, a. u. 715, Dio, 49, 20.; Paterc. 
2, 78.; Fuſlin. 42, 4, 6. et 16, 17.3 
Flor. 4, 9. Pacori manus, the army of 
Pacorus, Hor. Od. 3, 6, 9. 2. A 
king of Parthia, in the time of Trajan. 
Plin. Ep. 10, 16.Pacorus ſeems to 
have been a common name of the kings 
of Parthia, as ſeveral ſo called are men- 
tioned by Tacitus, Ann. 15, 2, &c. Hiſt. 
5» 9-3 C. 37. 

M. PACUVIUS, a tragic poet, 
born at Brunduſium, the fiſter's ſon of 
Ennius, Gell. 1, 24. the friend of Lae- 
lius, Cic. Amic. 7.; praiſed by Horace, 
Ep. 2, 1, 56. and Quinctilian, 10, 1, 
97. but ſaid to be rough and inelegant, 
citra nitorem, ib. Hence, Attonituſque 
legis terrai, fugiferai, Accius et quidguid 
Pacuviu/que vomunt, Martial. 11, 91, f. 
So Perſ. 1, 717.——Pacvuyiinvs ill, 
gui in Chryſe phyſicus inducitur, the na- 
tural philoſopher, who is introduced 
in the play of Pacuvius, called CnRv- 
sEs, Cic. Div. 1, 57. 

PAC UVIUS Calavius, a nobleman 
of Capua, the chief author of the revolt 
of that city from the Romans to Han- 
nibal, Liv. 23, 2, & 3. 
ſon of Pacuvius wiſhed to ſlay Hanni- 
bal at a feaſt, and thus free his coun» 
try from the Carthaginians, he was 
with difficulty prevented by his father 
ib. 8, 9 | 
N -anis, a name of Apollo, Ju- 
venal. 6, 171.; Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 1.3 
Suet. Ner. 39. Signum Pacanis, the 
{tatue of Apollo, Cir. Verr. 4, 57. 
Et Paeana voca, invoke the god Pacan, 


or Apollo, Ovid. Met. 14, 720 2. 
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PAE 

A kind of hymn in praiſe of Apollo, 
Cic. Or. 1, 59. an exclamation or ſong of 
victory, Virg. Aen. 16, 738. et ibi Serv.; 
any ſong or hymn, FVirg. Aen. 6, 657. 
Herculeum ana canunt, a hymn in 
praiſe of Hercules, Stat. Theb. 4, 154. 
PAE AN, -antis, the father of Phi- 
loctẽtes; who is hence called PA RAV. 


TiADEs, Ovid. Met. 13 3 : 3. Paezantius, ; 


Ovid. Triſt. 5, 1, 61. et 5, 2, 13. Pac- 
antius Herculis haeres, Id. in Thin, 255. 
Patantius heros, Id. Rem. A. 111. Pont, 
1, 3, 5. Vid. Poran. | 

PAE ON, Anis, a famous phyſician, 
who cured Pluto, when grievouſly 
wounded by Hercules, Homer. II. 5. 


AOL. ; whence Patoniasg Herba, mo- 


dicinal herbs, of ſovereign virtue or 
powerful effect, Virg. Aen. 7, 769. 
Patonium in morem, aſter the manner 
of Paeon, 1. e. girt in the mode of a 
phyſteian, ib. 12, 401. Ope Paconia, 
by the aid of medicine, Ovid. Met. 15, 
835.— Paroxia, ae, a certain 'me- 
dicinal herb, faid to have been diſcover- 
ed by Pacon, Plin. 25, 4. 

- - Paronivs, a rhetorician, under 
-whom the ſon and nephew of Cicero 
'( Cicerones) ſtudied, Cic. Q. Fr. 3, 3. 

"  PAETUS, a ſirname of the Pa- 
III, Cic. Fam. 9, 16. and of the 
Ari, Cic. Cluent. 26. ; one of whom 
-preſented Cicero with the library left 
by his brother, Cic. Ait. 2, l. 
PAETrus, (al. Petrus,) a Greek, 
preſented with the freedom of Rome 
by Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 13, 15. 
Cuecinna PAETUS. Vid. Ax RIA. 
PALAEMON, nit, the fon of 
Ino, (Indus, Virg. Aen. 5, 823.) and 
of Athimas, ( Athamantidides, Ovid. 
Met. 13, 919.) ; called alſo Melicerta, 
v. -tes, and by the Latins Portumnus, 
Ovid. Faſt. 6, 547. ; turned into a ſea- 
god, (G. 427.; Cic. M. D. 3, 15.; 
Stat. Theb. 7, 421, et ili La8ant.) in 
*whoſe honour the Iſthmian games were 
* inſtituted, | Stat. Theb. 6, 10, & 557, 
er ibi Ladtant. Hence, Palaemoniae co- 
ronae, chaplets of pine leaves, with 
*which the victors at the Iſthmian 
games were crowned, Claudian. de Con- 
2 T heod. 289.; Plin? 15, 10 2. 
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-becduſe it uſed to ſhine bright on tl 


PAL 
The name of a ſhepherd, Virg. E. 
5, 0. | 

PALAEPHATUS, an ancient Greek au 
thor, who wrote a book, entitled, ) 
incredibilibus. 
writings of Palaephatus, whether 9 
him who wrote the book juſt menticg 


PALAMEDES, is, the fon 
Nauplius, (NVaupliàdes), king of Fu 
boea, a deſcendant of Belus, (Bag 
Virg. Aen. 2, 82. put to death by th 
Greeks, through the craft of Uiyile 

G. 453.) PALAMEDE A! ires, th 


rength of Palamedes, Manil. A, 200 


Palemedeum inventum, ingenious, 

PaLes, -ts, the goddels of {hepherd 
Ovid. Faſt. 4, 721, & 77C.; Ji. 
3, l, & 294. ; Tibull. 1, 1, 14— 
PxLILIA, vel Pariha, -tum, v. iam 
the feſtival in honour of Pales, J 
N. N. 2, 1, 9.1 L. L. 3, 3.1 Tak 
2, 5, 87.; winch was celebrated on d 
21ſt April, the day on which Kon 
was ſaid to have been founded, (B 
rilibus natali urbis, Cic. Div. 2,7 
Parilibus Romam condidit Romulus, Ve 
1, 8. Fgliſaue Palilibus urbis Mw 
conduntur, Ovid. Met. 14, 774.) F. 
806. Flamma Palilis, the flame of P 
les, made at her facred ritcs, by ni 
bing one ſtone on another, Ovid. J. 
798, Sidus Palilicium v. H arillciu 
the conſtellation HyA bus; fo call 


night of the feſtival of Pales, Pl. 
26 f. 66. Some make Pals a g0 
Serv. ad Virg. C. 3, I.; Arno. l. 3 
> ONE _— 
 Patrurivs Sura, v. Paiphuriw, al 
mous orator in the time of Vomit! 
Suet. Dom. 13.; Juvenal. 4, 53-3 Il 
tial. 6, 64, 13. 

PALIc1, two brothers, the fons 
Jupiter by the nymph Thalia; 0 
cording to others, of Vulcan by 4 
na, the daughter of Oceinus 3 0 
ſhipped as deities by the Sicthaus 
Catana; ſometimes uſed in the 1. 
Pari cus, Virg. Aen. 9, 585. 4 M 
rob. Sat. 5, 19. Stagna Palicorum, 


pools of the Palici, whence they V 
ſuppo 


Palaephatia vcx, th, 


ed, or not, is uncertain, Virg. (ir, yg 
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PAL 


fyppoſed to have emerged, Ovid. Met. 
5, 406. et Macrob. ibid. Olentia flagna 
Palici, Id. ex P. 2, 10, 25. The tem- 
ple of the Palici ſtood near theſe ſul- 
phurcous ſprings, where folemn oaths 
vere adminiſtered, and falſe ſwearers 
were drowned in the lake, Sil. 14, 220. 
& Macrob. ib. ; 

Palix ü Rus, the ſon of Iaſus, (Ja- 
iider), the pilot of Aeneas, Virg. A. 
5, 12. who being overpowered by the 
god SOMNUS, or ſlecp, fell from the 
tern, and was drowned near the pro- 
montory of Italy, afterwards called by 
his name, Virg. Aen. 5, 833, &c. (ex 
rah, rurſus, et oft, mejere, i. e. bis me- 
jens, Martial. 3, 78.) 

PaLLAbius, a writer on huſbandry, 
in the time of the Antonines or later, 
whoſe works are ſtill extant. 

PALLAS, -adis, (properly called 
by the Latins Minerva), the goddeſs 
of wiſdom and of war, of ſpinning and 
weaving, allo of ſeveral other arts, &c. 
(Mille dea eft operum, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 
$33.) ſaid to have ſprung, by the ſtroke 
of Vulcan, from the brain of Jupiter, 
armed with her ſhield, (G. 363.). 
(De capitis fertur fine matre paterni Ver- 
tice cum clypeo profiluifſe ſuv, Ovid. F. 3, 
841.) Hence, Ovid, ſpeaking of his 
poems, ſays, Palladis exemplo, de me ſi- 
we matre creata Carmina ſult, Triſt. 3, 
4, 13, —Princeps et inventrix belli, Cic. 
N. D. 3, 21. Armiſona, warlike, Ving. 
Aen. 3, 544+ turbata, enraged, ib. 8, 
435-3 itanupta, unmarried, the virgin, 
ib. 2, 31. Intadlae Palladis urls, the 
city of the chaſte Pallas, z. e. Athens, 
Hor. Od. 1, 7, 5. Pallas iniqua ſuit, ſc. 
Teueris, Ovid. Tr. 1, 2, 8. Gorginis 
anguiferae pectus operta comis, having her 
brealt or breaſt-plate covered with the 
hair of the ſnaky Gorgon, Propert. 2, 
2, 8, 80 Ovid, Met. 4, 803. Jam 
Pallas aegida parat, her argis or golden 
breaſt-plate, in the middle of which was 
the head of the Gorgon Meduſa, Hor. 
0d, 1, 1 5, Il. Aegida horriferam, — 
Ipſamgue in peftore Divas Gorgona, de- 
ſeflo vertentem lumina collo, Virg. Aen. 
| b, 435, &c. et ibi Serv.; Martial, 7, 1.3 
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PAL 


Homer. II. 2, 447, &c. 5, 738, &c. 
Defenditur aegide pectus, Ovid. Met. 6, 
The aegis is alſo put for the 
ſhield of Pallas or Jupiter, Hor. Od. 3, 
4, 57-3 Virg. Aen. 8, 354. Palladis 
ar bor, the olive, Ovid. Met. 6, 335. ; 
Art. A. 2, 518. 80 Palladis rami, 
Virg. Aen. 7, 154. hence Pallade pur 
gui tingere membra, with oil, Ovid. Ep. 19, 
44. So [nfuſa Pallade, i. e. oleo, Id. Tr. 
4, 5, 4+ Baciifera Pallas, the olive bear- 
ing berries, i. e. olives, Id. Amor. 2, 16, 
8. Palladis ales, 1. e. the raven, 
( corvus), Id. Faſt. 2, 89. Palladis 
ars, the art of making wool into cloth, 
Id. Pont. 3, 8, 9. Alia Palladis arte, 
i. e. by war, not by ſpinning and wea- 
ving, Ovid. Art. 1, 692. PaLLaAs 
is {ſometimes put for an image of her, 
which was kept in the citadel of Troy; 
thus, Ovid. Met. 13, 99. Hic locus eff 
Veflae, qui Pallada ſervat et ignem, Here 
is the temple of Velta, which contains 
the palladium and the ſacred fire, Id. 
Tr. 3, 1, 29. So Pallada Roma tenet, 
Id. Faſt. 6, 424. Pata honores, 
the honours offered by Pallas to Paris, 
wiidom and valour, Ovid. Ep. 17, 133. 
Pallauio numine tuta fugit, (al. fuit ſe. 
navis), by the power of Pallas, Ovid. 
F. 1, , 12. Palladia munera, i. e. the 
flute thrown away by Pallas, which 
Marſyas found, Lucan. 3, 405.; Ovid. 
Faſt. 6, 703. ; Apollodor. I, 4, 2. 
Palladu latices, oil, Id. M. 8, 275. Et 
tu, (al. tua), Palladiae petitur cus pal- 
ma caronac, who art a candidate for an 
olive crown, the prize of the victors 
at the Olympic games, Ovid. Art. A. 
1, 727. arbor, the olive, Sil. 1, 238. 
Difiiciles primùm terra. Palladiã gau- 
dent fylva vivacis olivae, in the firſt 
place, unfertile grounds delight or re- 
joice in the wood of the long-hved o- 
live, ſacred to Pallas, Firg. G. 2, 181.; 
Plin. 16, 44 f. go. Palladiae arces, 
i. e. Athens, vid. Met. 7, 399, & 
723.; but Vitor Palladiae ligneus arcis 
equus, the wooden horſe which van- 
quiſhed the citadel of Troy, conſecra- 
ted to Pallas, Propert. 3, 9, 42. Pal- 
ladia ratis, the ſhip Argo, made by the 
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PAL 
advice of Pallas, Id. in Vin, 268. So 
ge, Val. Flac. 8, 292.; opus, Phaedr. 

„ 6. 

A PatLtanium, the image of Pallas, 
which was ſaid to have fallen from hea- 
ven on the citadel of Troy, Ovid. F. 
6, 421. There was a prediction that 
Troy would ſtand as long as this image 
ſhould remain in the temple of Miner- 
va; on which account it was preſerved 
with religious care. But it was ſtolen 
away by Ulyſſes and Diomedes, (Fa- 
tale agreſſi ſucrato avellere templo PALL »- 
DiuM,) Virg. Aen. 2, 165. ; Add. Sil. 

13, 41,--50. Hence Palladii furta, 
Virg. Aen. 9, 151. to which Cicero 
alludes, Mil. 12. Hanc pro Palladio— 
effigiem flatuere, ſc. Graect, have erect- 
ed this image of an horſe in place of 
the Palladium, ib. 2, 183. There 
was another image of Pallas in the ci- 
tadel of Troy, ib. 227. and perhaps ſe- 
veral. Aeneas is ſuppoſed to have car- 
ried one of theſe along with him into 
Italy. It was afterwards religiouſly 
preſerved, together with the Penates, 
in the temple of Veſta at Rome, (Vid. 
N. Ant. p. 316.) Lucan. 9, 994+ ; Liv. 
5, 22. To this Cicero alludes, Phil. 
11, 10. 

PALLAS, antie, an Arcadian, the 
great · grandfather or progenitor, (prod- 
vut), of Evander, Yirg. Aen. 8, 51. af- 
ter whom Evander called the town or 
fortreſs, which he built on one of the 
hills on which Rome afterwards ſtood, 
PaALLANTAEUM, ib. 54. (Vid. Geogr. 
INDEX.) PaLLANriuvs heros, Evan- 
der deſcended from Pallas, C vid. F. 5, 
647. 

PALLAS, anti, voc. Palla, Ovid. 
Faſt. 1, 521. the fon of Evander, Virg. 
Aen. 8, 104. ; ſent by his father with 
a body of cavalry to aſſiſt Aeneas, ib. 
5 * 585, &c. ſlain by Turnus, ib. 10, 
487. 

Parks, -antis, a giant, ſaid by ſome 
to have been the father of Avrora ; 
whence that goddeſs is called Pa LLAx- 
TIAS, -ddis, Ovid. Met. 9, 420. Prae- 
via luci Pallantias, Aurora who goes 
before the. light, ib. 15, 191. Poftera 
cum caelo motis Pallantias aſtris Fulſerit, 
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i. e. next morning, Id. F. 4, 57 
PaLLanTIs, -;dis, Sexto Pals” „ 
tu, at the ſixth riſing of Aurora or 
the dawn, #. e. on the ſixth day, On 
Met. 15, 700. Pallantide carſis d 
Didius, on the ſame morning or dar 
14. F. 6, 567. 1 

PaLLAs, -antis, an Athenian, the 
father of Clytos and Butes, the com. 
panions of king Cephalus, who are 
hence called Paliante creati, Ovid, Met 
7, Foo. vel ſati, ib. 665. 

PALLAs, -antis, the freed man gf 
Claudius, who, by means of his extra. 
ordinary power, acquired immenſe g. 
ches, Tac. Ann. 11, 29. ; Suet. Cl. 18, 
which at laſt proved his ruin. For Ne. 
ro (whom he had been inſtrument] in 
raiſing to the empire, by bringiag a. 
bout the marriage of Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, with Claudius, T. 


Ann. 12, 2. and by perſuading Clay. 


dius to adopt Nero, and to prefer him 
to Britannicus bis own fon, 5. 25 
firſt removed him from his public offi 
ces, ib. 13, 14. and at lait poiſonel 
him, becauſe by living to a great age 
he prevented that emperor from ob 
taining his exorbitant wealth, (quid 


immenſam pecuniam longa ſenedd diinert), 


ib. 14. 65 f.— Pallas poſſeſſed no le 
than three millions of ſeſterces, % 
tu ter millies prjſefſar ), computed at: 
bout L. 2,421,875 of our money, Ta 
Ann. 12, 53. The ſervility of the ſe 
nate, in decreeing honours to this mi 
nion while in the height of his power 
exceeds belief, ib et Plin. ©). 7, 29-1 
8, 6. 

PaLLaAs,:-aniis, the ſather of on 
of the ive Minervas mentioned by C 
cero, ſlain by his daughter for à ju 
reaſon, Cic. N. D. 3, 23. 

PALLOR, -oris, Paleneſs, a divinity 
to which Tullus Hoſtilius vowed 
temple, Liv. 1, 27. 

PaMMENCS, ir, an eloquent Cel 
rhetorician, the teacher of M. Brut 
Cic. Brut. 97. a great admirer of De 
moſthenes, Cic. Or. 29. 

Paurulrus, a ſcholar of Plato 
Cic. NV. D. 2, 26.— © 2. A Ges 
rhetorician, Cic. Or. 3, 21. — 3. 
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PAN 


painter, the praeceptor of Apelles and 
Pauſias, Plin. 357 11 . 40. Pam- 
philus is a name frequent in comedy, 


PAN, Panis, v. -os, acc. Pana, the 
ſon of Mercury and Penelope, Hygin. 
124. the god of ſhepherds, worſhipped 
in a ſpecial manner by the Arcadians. 
Deus Arcadiae, Virg. Ecl. 10, 26. pe- 
ris, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 271. Cuftos ovium, 
Virg. G. 1, 17. called Invus by the 
Latins, Liv. 1, 5. repreſented with 
to {mall horns on his head, and the 
feet of a goat, Herodot. 2, 46. hence 
called cornipes, Sil. 13, 338. of a very 
amorous diſpofition, (G. 380.). Se- 
geral deities of this name are mention- 
el; thus, Pinu praecincti cornua Panes, 
Orid. Met. 14, 638. 
Columel. 10, 427. Capripèdes Panes, 
Propert. 3, 15, 54. (al. 3, 17, 34.) 
Muntanaque numina Panes, Ovid. Ep. 
171. Panes, et in Venerem Satyrorum 
runa juventus, Id. Faſt. 1, 397. When 
he gods were terrified at the enormous 
ze of the giant Typhon, (G. 437.), 
Pan adviſed them to conceal themſelves 
from him under the form of wild beaſts; 
n which account he was ranked amon 
ne conſtellations: and becauſe on that 
cation he changed himſelf into a goat, 
e was called by the Greeks Aegocerus, 
nd by the Latins Cargicornus, Hy- 
n. 196.—— PAN Icus terror, a panic, 
| ſudden fright or cauſeleſs alarm, 
ich Pan was ſuppoſed to be the au- 
4 of, Fal. Flacc. 3, 46. 3 Cic. Fam. 
23. 

PaxisC1, (q. Panes parvi), wood- 
ud divinities, Cic. N. D. 3, 17. ſing. 
aniſcus, Cic. Div. 2, 21.; Plin. 35, 


PANAETIUS, a ſtoic philoſopher 
Rhodes, the praeceptor of Scipio 
ricanus the Younger, Cic. Or. 1, 11. 


pected, Cic. Att. 9, 12. the praeceptor 
0 of ſeveral others, Cic. Br. 26, & 
9 Ur. 1, 11. He ridiculed the pie- 
ions of augurs and aſtrologers, Cic. 
(2.1, 3, & 7. et 2, 42. He wrote very 
eurately concerning the duties of 
5 Cic. (. I, 2, et Jz 2. and Cicero 
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ſumus, ib. 3, 2.). 


Biformes Panes, 


- 1, 26. by whom he was greatly re- 


PAN 

acknowledges that he borrowed much 
from him in his book of Offices, (Pa- 
naetius, quem multum in his libris ſecutus 


ſum, Off. 2, 179. Quemque nos, correc- 


tione quadam adhibita, potiſſimùm ſecuti 
He wrote ſeveral o- 
ther books ; as, concerning the bear- 
ing of pain, Cic. Fin. 4, 9. providence, 
Cic. Att. 13, S. the duties of magiſtrates, 
Cic. Leg. 3, 6, &c. 5 

PaxDArUs, a Trojan, the ſon of 
Lycion, who, at the inſtigation of 
Pallas, broke of a propoſed agreement 
between the Trojans and Greeks, to 
decide their quarrel by fingle combat 
between Menelius and Paris, by throw- 
ing a dart among the Greeks, and 
wounding Menelaus, Homer. II. 4, 88, 
&c.; Virg. Aen. 5, 496. He was ſlain 
by Diomedes, ib. 5, 290. 

PANDION, nit, a king of Attica, 
(G. 418.), whoſe daughter Procne 
married Tereus king of Thrace, vid. 
Met. 6, 426, &c. Pandiòne nata, Phi- 
lomela, the other daughter, violated by 
Tereus, 16. 520. Procne, ib. 634. Ge- 
nitae Pandione, the daughters of Pan- 
dion, Procne and Philomela, ib. 666. 
metamorphoſed into birds, Philomẽla 
into a nightingale, and Procne into a 
ſwallow, ib. 668. Thus, cum bene Fs 
clauſae cavea Pandione natae, (i. e. luſci- 
niae), Nititur in filvas illa redire ſuas, 
Id. Pont. 1, 3, 39. Ales Pandionis, a 
{wallow, Lucan. ad Piſ. 255. Pandiou 
died of grief for the misfortunes of his 
daughters, ib. 675. Pax DIONIAE 
Athenae, Athens, once governed by 
Pandion, Ovid. Met. 15, 430. Mons 
Pandionius, the citadel of Athens, Stat. 
T heb. 2, 720. called Pandioniae arces, 
Claudian. de Rapt. Proſerp. 2, 19. 

PANDoRA, a woman made of 
clay by Vulcan, animated by Minerva, 
and adorned by the other gods with 
their proper gifts; whence her name, 

q. omne donum, vel ab omnibus donata, 
Vid. G. 435:), Hygin. 142. 

PanDROSOS, zi, a daughter of Ce- 
crops king of Athens, Cvid. Met. 2, 
559. voc. Pandroſo, vel , ib. 738. 

PaxoOMPHAEUS, zi, an epithet of 
Jupiter, (ex Tag omnis, et 2p:pry b e quod 
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PAN 
emnium Voces audiat, vel omnium vocibus 
_ colatur), Ovid. Met. 11, 198. 

PaxOPs, er, a ſea-nymph, one of 
the Nereids, Ovid. ad Liv. 435. vel Pa- 
NOPEA, Virg. Aen. 5, 240, & 825. G. 
1, 437. | 

C. Vibius PANSA, conſul with 
Hirtius, in the year aſter the death of 
Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 5, 19. He died of 
the wounds which he received in the 
battle of Mutina, Cic. Fam. 10, 33. 
conf. Id. ad Brut. 6. Phil. 11, . 

PANTALEON, -ontis, a chief of Ae- 
tolia, Liv. 42, 15. 

PaxTHEA, the wife of Abradätes 
v. Abraditas, king of Suſa, who be- 
ing taken priſoner by Cyrus, and be- 
ing treated by him with great reſpect, 
brought over her huſband to his inte- 
reſt. She killed herſelf on the body of 
her huſband, who had fallen in battle, 
Kenoph. Cyrop. 7. 

. father of Euphor- 
bus; who is hence called PaxTHOIDES, 
Ovid. Met. 15, 161. and becauſe Pytha- 
goras, in proof of his doctrine concern- 
the tranſmigration of ſouls, pretended 
that his ſoul had animated the body of 
Euphorbus, ib. therefore, Pythagoras 
is alſo called PaxTzOIDts, Hor. Od. 1, 
28, 10. Vid. EurnogBus & PYTHA- 
GORAS. 

PanTHts, zi, (contracted for Pan- 
thoos,) the ſon of Otreus or Otkrys, 
(Otriades v. Othrjades ;) the pricit of 
Apollo, whoſe temple was in the cita- 
del of Troy, (arcis Phoeligue facerdes,) 
Virg. Aen. 2, 319. voc. Panihu, ib. 

22. 

l PAPIVUS, the name of a Roman 
gens; whence Lex Paria Por Ea, 
propoſed by the conſuls M. Papius and 
Q. Poppaeus, at the defire of Auguſ- 
tus, a. u. 762, Dio, 56, 3, & 4. (Vid. 
A. 212.) | 

C. Parius, a tribune, who got a 
law made, that foreigners ſhould be 
obliged to leave the city, a. u. 088.3 
Dio, 37, P. 33-3 Cic. Arch. 5. Balb. 
23. Al. 4, 14. which Cicero very much 
diſapproves, Off. 3, 11. | 

PaypiniAnus, a celcbrated lawyer, 
in great favour with the emperor Se- 
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pinian to palliate the deed in the fe. 


ſus, Curſor, Maſo, Mugillanus, &C. 


PAR 


verus ; who at his death recomm 

to him the care of his ſons — 
and Geta. When Caracalla had mur. 
dered his brother, he commanded ps. 


nate; but he declined it by ſaying 
that it was eaſier to commit parricide 
than to excuſe it : on which account 
he was beheaded, Spartian. Sever, 21, 
From Papinian, ſtudents of law were 
called PavixtaxisTa®, Fuflinian. in E. 
fiſtola Pandectis pracfixd. 

P APIRIUS, the name of an ittyc 
trious Roman gens. The Parisi wn. 
ciently were called Paeis11, Cir. Fm, 
9, 21. The Papirii were diſtinguiſhed 
by various firnames ; as, Carlo, Cru. 


ZL. PAPIRIUS Mugillinus, the 
firſt cenſor, Liv. 4, 8. with I., Sen. 
promus Atratinus, a. u. 312. Cic. Fan 
9, 21. 

L. PAPIRIUS Curſor, who as con 
ſul and dictator repeatedly triumph 
over the Samnites, Liv. 8, 29, Ke. 9 
14, &c. His rigid diſcipline, eſpecial 
ly in proſecuting his matter of htte 
tor fighting, although with ſuccel 
contrary to orders, Liv. 8, 30,3; 
gave occaſion to the expreſſion, Pant 
KIANA SAEVITIA, Liv. 10, 3 

L. Parixius Crafſus, dictator a 
615, and then conſul with Duillus, 
617, Cic. Fam. 9, 21. 

L. Papiklus Fregellanus, the mot 
eloquent man of his time, Cic. Brit 
46. | 

AT. Paririvs, a Roman egues, mi 
dered by P. Clodius on the /i Aid 
Cic. Mil. 7. Dom. 19. 

L. Paririus Pactus, the friend 0 
Cicero, Cic. Ait. 1, 20. 5 an epicured 
a man of learning and wit, Cic. Fan. 

ParaLvs, an Athenian, who fir 
conſtructed a triremis, Cic. Ver. 
60. ; Plin. 7, 56. 

PARCAE, -arum, the three Fate 
Clotho, Lachefis, and Atropo:, (he 
Tut reflant de menſe dies, quit nm 
Pars, i. e. three, Ovid. Tall. 6, 795 
ſaid to be the daughters of jrcbus 4 
Nox, Cic. N. D. 3, 17 f. or of Jup! 
and Themis, Heſiod.; ſuppoſed by 5 
| 0 


PAR 
«ts to determine the life of man by 


ſpinning, and to predict what was to 
happen to him: Clotho held the diſtaff, 
Lachefis ſpan the thread, aud Atropos 


* Catullus, who gives a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the Parcae, makes each of them both 
to hold the diſtaſf and at the ſame time to 
ſpin, 60, 394,— 320. Then he makes them 
conclude every part of their predictions con- 
cerning Achilles with this line, Currite ducen-— 
ty ſubtemina, cur rite ſuf, Run, run, ye ſpin— 
des, drawing out the woot, is. 327, &c, 
Thus Virgil, Talia faecla, ſuis dixerunt, currite, 
vis Concerdes ftabili fatorum numine Parcae. 
The Pareae agreeing with the fixt determi- 
nation or order of the Fates, faid to their 
ſpindles, Run on, ye ages, in this manner, 
* continue Without intermiſlion, and with- 
out end, in the preſent happy ſtate, Ecl. 4, 
% When the Deſtinics intended a long or 
happy life to any man, they were ſuppoſed 
w {pin a white thread; it the contrary, a 
back thread; thus, Pofquam Parcae meliora 
nignd Penſa manu ducunt bilares, et flaminis 
li, Lanificae, Since the Parcae ſpin threads 
{a white colour, i. e. promiſe long lite and 
olperity, Juvenol. 12, 64, Dum Lacbeſt 
weref, quod torgueat, While Lacheſis has ſome 
read to ſpin, i. e. while [ have the proſpect 
ring a long time, Id. 3, 27. So, Dum 
rum Fila trium patiuntur atra, While the 
lack threads of three filters, i. e. the Parcae, 
low, Hor. Od. 2, 3, 15. Si mibi lanificae 
uit non pulla ferores famina, threads that 
re not black, i. e. which do not threaten 
ath, Martial. 6, 58, 7. Ultima wolventes 
lat penſa ſorores Ut traberent parva fſamina 
r, i. e. he entreated the ſiſters (the Deſ- 
is) to ſpare him a little longer, 14 4, 73, 
Sed grave tardas Expetiare colos. Morie- 
famine nandum Abrupto, But it is irkſome 
r your ſon) to wait the flow diſtaffꝭ of the 
nes, You ſhall die, your thread not yet 
ing broken, i. e. your ſon will cut you off 
poiſon, to enjoy your eſtate, . 14, 248. 
nea Clatho Et Lacheſis gaudent, %, Kc. my 
ues rejoice, i. e. 1 am pleaſed, or ſatisfied, 
9, 135. Lanificas nulli tres exorare puellas 
Wot, ſervant quem flatuere diem, No one 
been able to prevail on the Fates to delay 
Gy of his death, Martial. 4, 54, 5. 80 
mler [cis nulla revolvere Parcas Stamina, 
.. Theb. 7. Hunc cecinere diem Parcue Fa- 
nenten Stamina, non ull: Jeluenda des, Li- 
1,7 f. 3, 1. Ellis io Suferi, nec tnexora- 
Clube Volvit opus, There ore gods, nor is 
nexorabie, Stat. Sitv. 1,4, 1. If td 
150 cunabula dextrã att git, touched the 
ue of the boy with unlucky hand, 5. e. 
med that his days ſhould be ſhort, 6, 
1120, Subitas inimica levavit Parca ma- 
ruled her hands to break the thread of 
99137. Parcis fraogiles urgentibus annes 
us on his frail ycars or tender age to a 
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cut it, (Clotho colum tenet, Lachgſſe 
net, Atropos filum frangit,) Lactant. r, 
11. But their offices are not always 
diſtinguiſned “. 

cloſe, ib. 148. Vix operi cunflae dextrũ pro- 
perante ſorores ſufficient ; laſſant rumpentes flaming 
Parcas, All the three filters are ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficicnt for the work; ſo many are to fall, and 
co ſequently there will be ſo many threads 
to be broken. as to tire the Parcae, Lucan, 
3, 18, So Kepetita fila forores Frafturar, (al. 
tracturae,) about to break (or ſpin) again the 

threads of thoſe who ſhould be reſtored to 

life, Id. 6, 503. Trifia Parcarum lamina, 
ib. 777. Hanc ſucem celeri turbine Parca neat / 

Let Fate quickly bring on this day ! Ovid. ad 
Liv. 164. Et flabat wacud jam tibi Parca colo, 

ſtood with an empty diſtaff, had no more wool 

to ſpin, i. e. the thread of life was ſpent, 72. 

Amor. 2, 6, 46. Extremaque Lauſo Parcae fila 

legunt, the Deſtinies gather or wind up on 

the ſpindle the laſt threads of the life of Lau- 

ſus, Virg. Aen. 10, 815. Parcd meliere, with 

better fortune, with more lucky auſpices, Ovid. 

Ep. Ii, 105. Parc: nen mendax, Fate that 

does not deceive, Hor. Od. 2, 16, 39. Ve- 


que veraces ceciniſſe Parcae, C. true in having 


eee or who have truly ſoretold what 
as been once determined (by Jupiter), and 
what the fixt courſe of things obſerves ; add 
proſperous fates or events to thoſe that are 
already paſt, 7d. Carmen. Saec. 25, Parcae 
iniquare, the adverſe fates, Hor Od. 2, 6, 9. 
Propinguat Parcarum dies, the fatal day ap- 
proaches, Firg. Aen. 12, 150. An dominae 
fato quicquid cecinere ſoreres Omne ſub arbitrio 
d:Jinit eſſe Deiim Ovid. Triſt. 5, 3, 17. Sci- 
licet banc legem nentes fatalia Parcae bis genits 
Lis (ecinere tibi, the Fates, which ſpin the 
fata] threads, twice fore told to you, Bacchus, 
who waſt twice born, (once of Semele, 
and a ſecond time from the thigh of jupiter, 
Lid. G. 382.) this condition of lite, (that thou 


ſhouldſt traverſe diſtant countries,) ib. — 
The Fates were ſuppoſed to predict or pro» 


nounce at every one's birth the fortune of 
their future lives: Thus, Ovid relating the 
birth of Mcleager, Stipes erat, &c. Met. 8, 
451, &c.; Hygin. 1715, & 174 Nulila 
naſcenti miihi Parca fuit, my ſate was clouded 
or gloomy at my birth, Ovid. Trift 5, 3, 14. 
Parcague ad extremum, qua mea coepit eat, let 
ray fate go on to the end in the ſame way it 
has begun, . Pont. 3, 7, 20. Sic Parcarum 


foedere tautum e, ie it is provided or ordered 


by the law of the Deſtinics, Ovid, Met. 5, 
532. 80 Sic placitum Parcis, it id fo deter- 
mined by the Fates, Hor. Od 2, 17, 16. Sis 
volvere Parcas, ſc. ſua fila, that the Fates 
thus ſpia their threads, i. e. thus ordain, Firg, 
Aen. 1, 22. Parcae noenia dant Teucris, ib. 5. 
789. tempora del ita complirant, ib. 9, 107. 
Immites habui Parcas, | have had a cruel fate, 
Propert, 4, 12, 13- 
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PARIS, dis, the fon of Priam 
and Hecuba called alſo Alexander ; 
expoſed when an infant on Mount Ida, 
becauſe Hecuba, when pregnant of 
him, had dreamed that ſhe had brought 
forth a torch ; and the ſoothſayers be- 
ing conſulted had declared, that he 
would cauſe the deſtruction of his coun- 
try. He was educated among ſhep- 
herds, and was himſelf a ſhepherd. 
Being appointed by Jupiter to deter- 
mine the conteſt about beauty, or the 
golden apple, between Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus, he determined in favour of 
Venus; which excited the wrath of 
the other two goddeſſes againſt himſelf 
and his nation. By the affillance of 
Venus he carried off Helena, which 
occaſioned the war of Troy, (G. 414.) 
Catull. 67, 87, & 101. 

PARIS, -id:s, a noted player, the 
freed man of Domitia, the aunt of Ne- 
ro, ſuborned as an acculer of Agrip- 
pina, that emperor's mother, Tac. Ann. 
13, 19, & 21. Nero is ſaid to have 
put him to death as a dangerous rival, 
| (queſt gravem adverſarium), Suet. Ner. 

54. 5 to Dio, becauſe he wiſh- 
ed to learn dancing from Paris, but 
could not, Dio, 63, 18.— 2. A 
famous player of pantomime, a native of 
Egypt, killed by Domitian, becauſe 
Domitia, the empreſs, was too fond of 
him, Suet. Dom. 10.; Dio, 67. ; Scho- 
faſt. in Juvenal. 6, 87. His merit as an 
actor is highly extolled by Martial, x 1, 
14. 
ite, a name given to Mummius, 
becauſe he ſeduced the wives of Lucul- 
Jus and Pompey, Ci. Orat. 49. ; N. D. 
3 3b. 3 Alt. „ 18. 

ARMENIDES, ig, a ſceptical philo- 
fopher, who maintained the uncertain- 
ty of human knowledge, Cic. Ac. 4, 
23. He taught that all things were 
produced from fire, th, 37. and enter- 
tained ſtrange notions concerning the 
nature of the deity, Cic. N. D. 1, 11. 

PARMENI1O, -mus, one of the prin- 
cipal generals of Alexander, put to 
death by him on a ſuſpicion of treaſon, 

uftin. 12, 6.; Curt. 8, 8. | 

Paxrpasrvs, a noble painter, Cie. 
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Tuſc. 1, 2.; Suet. Tib. 44. 2 native of 
Epheſus, the competitor of Zeuxiz 
Plin. 35, 10.; Athen. 12,21. ; Pau, 
I, 43. et 6, 25. 

PaRTHAON, nic, the father of Oe. 
neus, king of Aetolia, whence Oeneus 
is called Parthaine natus, Ovid, Ae. 
9, 12. PAnTHA ON is arva, the country 
of Aetolia, Stat. Theb. 2, 726. Py. 
THAONIA domus, the family of Partha. 
on, or of Oeneus, his ſon, Ovid. M8, 
$41. ; Stat. Theb. 1, 670. 

ARTHENIAE, v. i, A name piven 
to the children born by the wives df 
thoſe Lacedaemonians who were ſo long 
abſent in the Mefſenian war, (G. 463 


Juſtin. 3, 4, et 20, 1, 15. 


.; Ci 
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Met. 1. 
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nus, J.. 
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ARTHENIUS, a friend of Martial; ly flatter 
whence Partheniana toga, a toga which ſerved a: 
Parthenius gave in a preſent to Martial, . ] 
8, 28. et g, 50 f. dus, 2, 1 

ParTHExoParus, a renowned war iii" AF C 
rior, (inclitus armis), Virg. A. 6, 480. a 8 
the ſon of Menalippa and Mars, or Me- = 


lamon, a king of Arcadia, who went, 
when very young, to the Theban war, 
Serv. ib. according to Hy ginus, the fon 
of Meleiger by Atalanta, f. 70, & gg. 
Statius makes him the ſon of Atalanta, 
but does not mention his father, Th. 
4, 246, &c. He is repreſented as un- 
commonly beautiful, ib. 251, — 26% 
Hence Martial ſays of him, Von jacu 
non enſe fuit, lacſuſve ſagitta, Caſſide © 
liber Parthenopaeus erat, his beauty pre 
ſerved him from being wounded, Aan 
9. 57, 8. From his beautiful appear 
ance he is ſuppoſed to have derived if 
name, (q. virginet vultits juvenis.) 
PARTHENOPE, et, (i. & vg! 
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Vacem habens 3 4 rap νν, Vir go, ct * | 2 62 
vox :) one of the Sirens, the daughte r ed 1 
of the river Achelous, aer din at roc 
Sil. 12, .) Hygin. 141. Who * 
name to e wel by her har FE 
been buried there, Plin. 3, 5. ; C12 . — 
33. Hence Parthengpeia mocnid, the - . 0 
walls of Naples, Ovid. Met. 14, 10. ol 
PaRVYSATIS, Zdic, the witc of 13 4 4 0] 
mus Ochus, infamous for her crue"t) hp 
G. 616. — 
. , -es, the daughter of 50 or of 
| nomen, 


by the nymph Perseis, Apollodor. "y - (Sor, 


PAS [ 
.; Cic. N. D. 3, 18. the wife of Mi- 
nos, rendered infamous by her paſſion 
for a bull, and producing by him the 
monſter called the Minotaur, (G. 
474.) —PasIPHAET A, ſc. Alia, Phae- 
dra, the daughter of Paſiphae, Ovid. 
Met. 15, 500. 

Pas rin EA, the name given by ſome 
to Euphros ynè, one of the three Gra- 
ces, (blandarum prima ſororum ), Stat. 
Theb. 2, 286. ; Catull. 61 f. 62, 43.— 
whom Homer makes the wife of Som- 
nus, JI. 14. 267. 

C. (al. P. al. M.) Felleius Parꝝ R d- 
vs, an elegant Roman hiſtorian, part of 
whoſe works are ſtill extant, He great- 
Ir fattered Tiberius, in whoſe army he 
ſerved as a military tribune and lieute- 
ant. He was alſo a flatterer of Scja- 
us, 2, 127, &c. and ſome think that 
he was cut off by Tiberius after the 
fall of Sejanus, on account of his ad- 
kerence to that favourite, Vid. Dod- 
well, Annal. Yell. fin. 

Pariscus, a Cilician, whoſe aſſiſtance 

cero uſed when proconſul in Cilicia, 
Cic. Fam. 2, 11. He commanded the 
republican fleet in Aſia after the death 
at Caeſar, ib. 8, 9, et 12, 15. 

PaTRO, -@nts, an Epicurean, very in- 

mate with Cicero, Cic. Fam, 13, I. 

PaTROCLEs, is, commander of the 

leet of Seleucus and Antiochus, who 

lad to have diſcovered many coun- 

ies, Plin. 6, 17. 

 PATROCLUS, the ſon of Menoe- 

us, ( Mencetiades ), who having gone 

ut to battle in the armour of Achilles, 

8 ſlain by Hector, (G. 447.) 

2? PATROCLIANAE ſellae, cloſet-itools, 

Wppoſed to be ſo named from the ma- 

 Patroclus, v.. ius, Martial. 12, 78, 


PATRON, -Gnis, a companion of Ae- 
„ Virg. Aen. 5, 298. 

ParvLcws, a name given to Janus, 
cauſe the gates of his temple were 
"Ways open (patebart) in time of 
r, Uvid. Faſt. 1, 129. ; Conf. Mac- 
.at. 1, 9. 2. The name of a 
itor of Cicero's ; whence Patulcia- 
nomen, the money due to Patulci- 


| (Some make it the debt of Patul- 
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cius, which Atticus paid Cicero for 
Patulcius,) Cic. Att. 14, 18. 

Pompeia P uLLI NA, the wife of Se- 
neca, Tacit. Ann. 15, 60. who deter- 
mined to die with her huſband, ib. 63. 
but was prevented by the order of Ne- 
ro, ib. 64. | 

PAULLUS, v. Paulus, a firname 
of the Aemilii. 

L. Aemilius PAULUS, conſul with 
M. Livius, a. 5 34, f. 5. who triumphed 
over the Illyrians, Liv. Epit. 20. When 
ſecond time conſul with Varro, he was 
ſlain in the battle of Cannae, Liv. 22, 
49. ; Cic. Div. 2, 33.; Or. 2, 87. He 
might have made his eſcape, but would 
not ſurvive his defeat, i. whence Ho- 
race ſays of him, Animaeque magnae 
Prodigum Paulum, ſuperante Poeno, (i. 
e. Annibale), Gratus inſigni referam Ca- 
mend, I will celebrate in a lofty ſtrain 
Paulus, laviſh of his great ſoul, Od. 1, 
12, 38. 

2 Aemilius PAULUS, the ſon of 
the former, Liv. 23, 3o. ; who in his 
ſecond conſulſhip, conquered Perſeus, 
king of Macedonia, Liv. 44, & 45.3 
Cic. Mur. 14. Verr. 1, 21. Off: 2, 22. 
whence he got the ſirname of Mac- 
boxes. From him L. Piſo, the 
father-in-law of Caeſar, and proconſul 
of Macedonia, is called Paulus, by way 
of deriſion, Cic. Piſ. 17. 

PAUSANIAS, ae, king of Lace- 
daemon, who defeated the 8 Ar- 
my under Mardonius; but afterwards, 
being detected of having conſpired a- 
gainſt his country, he was put to death, 
Nep. in vita ejus, (G. 466.) q 2. A 
Macedonian young man, who flew Phi- 
lip, Juſtin. 9, 6, &c. A na- 
= TH Caeſarẽa in FITS. the 
ſcholar of Herodes Atticus, who lived 
in the time of Adrian and the Anto- 
nines, and wrote a valuable deſcription 
of Greece in ten books, till extant. 

Pauslas, ae, a famous painter of 
Sicyon, Plin. 35, 11 f. 40.; hence 

auſiica tabella, a picture done by Pau- 
ſias, Hor. Sat. 2, 7, 95. 

Prpanius Secundus, pracfect of the 
city, murdered by one of his ſlaves from 
reſentment at ſome injury. On which 
292 account 
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PED 
account all the ſlaves in the family, to 
the number of 400, were condemned 
by the ſenate to death, according to 
ancient cuſtom, ( vetere ex more), be- 
cauſe they had not protected their 
maſter, and were executed. The peo- 
ple roſe to ſave them, but were pre- 
vented by the guards of Nero, T ac. 
Ann. 14, 42,—46. 

Pepias, the name of a Roman gens. 

PeDianus, a Roman ſirname. 

Aſcenias Pepranus, Plin. 7, 48. who 
wrote commentaries on Cicero, ſome 
valuable remains of which are ſtill ex- 
tant. 


9, PEDIUS, appointed by Cae- 


_ Jar's will his co-heir, together with Oc- 


tavius, Suet. Cacſ. 83.; Ner. 3. after- 
wards the colleague of Octavius in his 
firſt conſulate, Dio, 46, 46. the author 
of the Lex Pep, againit the conſpi- 
rators who aſſaſſinated Caeſar, Dio. ib. 

mentioned by Cicero as the lieu» 
tenant of Cactar, Au. g, 14. ahd can- 
didate for the acdileſhip with Plancius, 
Cic. Flanc. 7—— J 2. A grandſon of 
this Pedius is mentioned, who was a 


painter, and dumb, Plin. 35, 4. 


Pevivs Blacſus, expelled from the 


ſenate under Nero, for having plunder- 
ed the temple of Aeſculapius, Tac. 
Ann. 14, 18. and reſtored by Otho, 
Id. Hiſt. 1, 77. | 

C. PepBo Albinovanus, a poet, con- 
temporary with Ovid, who wrote con- 
cerning the explons of Theſcus, Uwid, 
Pont. 4, 10, 71.3; Martial. 5, 5, G. call- 
ed dottus, learned, ib. 2, 77, 5. to whom 
is aſcribed the elegy to Livia on the 
death of Druſus ; commonly ſubjoined 
to the works of Ovid. ——@ 2. The 
name of a lawyer in the time of Quine- 
tilian, who, from a defire of appear- 
ing rich, involved his affairs, (Sic Pedo 
conturbat, ſc. rationes pecuuiarum, i. e. 
becomes bankrupt), Juv. 7, 129. 

C. PEeDucatvs, the heutenant of 
Panſa, who periſhed in the battle of 
Mutina, Cic. Fam. 10, 33. 

Sext. PEDUCAEUs, practor of Sicily, 
Cic. Verr. 2, 56. a man of great pro- 
bity, an inſtance of which is recorded, 
Cic. Fin. 25 18. 
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PEGASUS, the name of the vn. PE 
ed horſe of Belleröphon, (6. 194.) as: 
Hence O hominem fortunatum, qua gf called 
modi nuntios ſeu potius Pegaſus Valea Hor. 
Cic. Quint. 25 f. Gradus Pucasgtz 


very quick, Senec. Troad. 385. $ ut 

Volatu Peg sc ferri, Catull. 55, 24, n mat 

(Vid. Geogr. Index, PEOAk.) ; ing h. 
PEG Asvs, a Trojan flain by Cams, ne. 


Liig. A. 11, 670 — 9 2. A lawyer, kingde 
and praefect of the city, Tuvenal, y, by Hi 
77. ; whence Senatuſconſultum Pez aſia: pitthe 
num, de Fecleicomiſſ. ants b 


Pc.ascus, the ſon of Jupiter and part of 
Niobe, king of Arcadia; who, by kis bmer 
numerous wives, had 50 ſons, wiſe the nan 


3 Vy 

1. He is ſaid to have firit ne the BMW 4urno, 
rude inhabitants, and from him the Lu F 
country was called PrLas61:, /o/ r.Mbich 
8, 1. or PELasG1s, ait; Flin. 4, (|, 
10.; whence PELasct, the Greeks, 
Vid. G. Ixprx.) 

PELEUS, (in two ſyll.) ess, v. 4, 
the ſon of Acicus, the hutband of the 
ſea-goddeſs Thetis, and the father of 
Achilles; who is hence called Pri. 
DES, ( G. 444.) Puvias (-add 
haſta, the ſpear of Achilles, Ovid. En 
3, 126. But this word comes rather 
from Pelion, Vid. Geogr. InDix.— 
PELEIa fa@a, the deeds of Achilles 
Sil. 13, 803. Peleus lived to a grett 
age; whence Peleos actas, is put fora 
long period of years, Martial. 2, 64} 

PiLias, ae} the ſon of Neptune by 
the nymph Tyro, who uſurped th 
kingdom Jolcos, and ſent his neplen 
Jaſon in quett of the golden fleece. He 
periſhed miſerably by the art of Me 
dea, Cic. Or. 3, 5. (G. 439, & 443} 

PeLoeſa, v. elopia, the daugitel 
of Thyeſtes, and mother of Aegi 
thus, by Thyeſtes, Hygin. 88. (U 


405.) ® 


names are recounted, Apol/ador. z, pit inſu! 


Neptur 
carried 
waves, 
I7. & 
587. 

family 
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: PELOP» 


* Hence, Si flie fuerit ; jit . 4 P.l;t 
Thyefiae, Ovid. in lbin, 361. Profits F! 
topea facit, the dedicating of a tragedy" 
ſtory of Pelopca to Paris, the [avourite 0 
the emperor, makes one a practect ni 


„ 
army, Juvenal. 7, 92. Paris is laid te * 


PEL 
PELOPS, -#pis, the ſon of Tanti- 


us; (Tantalides) whence Tantalus is 
called Pelopis pater, Ovid in Ibin, 181. ; 
Hor. Epod. 17, 65. genitor, Id. Od. 1, 


28, 7. Pelops came with his father 
from Phrygia into Greece, and obtained 
in marriage Hippodamia, by conquer- 
ing her father Oenomäus in a horſe 
mce, He thus became maſter of the 
kingdom of Piſa and Elis. He had 
by Hippodainia, Atreus and Thyeſtes, 
Pittheus and J'roezen. His defcend- 
ants became ſo powerful in the ſouth 
part of Greece, that the whole country, 
formerly called Apia and Pelaſgia, got 
the name of PELOFONNESUS, (i. e. Pelo- 
fic inſula,) Plin. 4, 4. Pelops inſignis humero 
gurno, Virg. G. 3, 7. (Vid. Tax rAlLus.) 
Emi Pelopis illi Neptunii, winged horſes, 
which Pclops received in a preſent from 
Neptune, and which are ſaid to have 
carried his chariot on the ſurface of the 
waves, Cic. Tuſc. 2, 27 f.; Pauſan. 5, 
17. Seror Pelopis, Nidbe, (vid. in Lin, 
587. Sava domus Pelopis, the cruel 


amily of Pelops, Atreus, Aegiſtthus, 


deen ſo offended witi: this verſe, that he ac» 
wally procured the baniſkmert of Juvenal. 
Scheliaft. ibid. The Scholiaft fays that this 
beppened under Nero: but the old enony- 
mous writer of the life of Juvenal ſays, that 
Javenal, when 80 years of age, was ſent in- 
to Egypt to command a cohort, {ud pracfec- 
hum in extrema parte tendentis Argypti }, where 
ke ſoon after died. But both th: ſe accounts 
ne diſcredited by the beſt commentators; 
who maintain, that Juvenal lived after the 
fath of Domitizn ; from Fuvenzl. 4, 150, 
de and to the time of T'rajan, and even of 
Adrian; from Fuv 6, 406, &c. and parti - 
warly from Id. 13, 17. Stupet hace, gui 
jam tft terga reliquit Sexagintu annes, Fort:ja 
an/ule natus, Does a man wonder at the ſe 
tings, who has left 60 years behind him 
ind was born in the confulſhip of Funtcus ? 
be. a. u. 21x, the 6th year of Nero. So that 
uveual was 60 years of aye in the 3d 
Jear of Adrian, when he wrote this ſatire, 
Martial, after he retired to Biibilis, which 
3 under Trajan, writes to Juvenal as a 
Mall yet in full vigour, 12, 18. He gives 
umn the title of eloquent, ( facundus), which 
Proves that he followed the profeſſion of a 
leader at the bar, 7, 90, 1. and never fycaks 
of him as a poct: whence it 1+ ſuppoled that 
de did not begin to write ſatires till far ad- 
aced in life, 
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&. Hor. Od. 1, 6, 8. PRLO DAR, 
rum, the deſcendants of Pelops; put 
for bad eitizens and enemies of the re- 
public, the ſupporters of Antony, Cic. 
Ait. 15, 11. Fam. 7. 28, & 30.- 
PrLor FIA arva, the country of Phry- 
gia; thus, Nam me Pelopija Pittheus 
Mifit in arva, ſuo quondam regnata paren- 
ti, once governed by his father, i. e. 
Pelops, Ovid. Jet. 8, 622. But Pelo- 
feia regna, the realms of Pelops, i. e. 
Peloponneſus, Stat. T heb. 1, 117. Pe- 
lobt phalanx, a band of Argives, ib. 2, 
471. Pelypeins Atreus, the fon of Pe- 
lops, Ovid. Ep. 8, 27. LV 1g Pelopeia, 


Iphigenia, the great-grand-daughter of 


Pelops, 1d. Jr. 4, 4, 67. Ne non Pelo- 
peia credar, leſt I be thought not to 
be deſcended from Pelops, 1. e. his 
grand-dauglter, Ovid. Ep. 8, 81. allud- 
ing to what was ſaid, ibid. 66. 
Pu:Lo:rEIpts Mycenae, the capital of 
Pelops, governed or enlarged by him, 
Id. Met. 14, 414. Faſt. 3, 83. Tum lae- 


v4 ('reten, dextra Pelopeidas undas De- 


ferit, the Pelopeian waters, i. e. that 


part of the Myrtoan ſea which borders 
on Peloponneſus, Id. F. 4, 285.—— 
Pelypea dymus, the family of Pelops, 
Propert. 3, 19, 20. moenta, the city of 
Pelops, i. e. Mycenae, Virg. Aen. 2, 
193. 
PELOpIDas, ae, the deliverer of 
Thebes, his native city, from the ty- 
ranny of the Laccdaemonians, Nep. 
et Plutarch. in vita us, (G. p. 469.) 
PuxzLöra, the wife of Mercury, 
and mother of Pan, N. D 3, 22. 
PENELOPE, -es, vel -a, ae, the 
daughter of Icarius and wife of Ulyſſes, 
to whom {he continued faithful, during an 
abſeuceof twenty years, though ſolicited 
by many ſuitors, always putting them 
off with a promiſe, that ſhe would chuſe 
ſome of them for a huſband, when ſhe. 
finiſhed a web, which the ſaid ſhe was 
weaving, but always undid in the night 
what ſhe wrought in the day; whence 
Penelopae telam retexere, to undo what is 
done, to labour in vain, Ctc. Acad. 4, 
29. put for a chaite woman, Perels 
went, abit Helena, Martial. 1, 634. —— 
PzxNELO0POEA 


| 
r 
[4 
17 
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PreNELOPODCA fides, great conjugal fide- 
lity, Ovid. Tr. 5, 14, 36. 

PENEUS, the god of the river of 
that name; whence Senex Penzus, Ovid. 
Met. 2, 243- PexnEia Daphne, 
Daphne the daughter of Peneus, Id. 
ibid. 1, 452. called Nympha Penea, ib. 
504. vel Pentis, -idis, ib. 472. 

M. Pexxus, a tribune a. 628, the 
opponent of C. Gracchus, Cic. Brut. 
28. He got a law paſſed obliging all 
foreigners to leave the city; for which 
he is blamed by Cicero, Of: 3, 11. 

PENTHESILEZA, the daughter 


of Mars, and queen of the Amazons, 


who brought aſſiſtance to Priam againſt 
the Greeks, and was ſlain by Achilles, 
Diodor. 1, 12. ; Tuſtin. 2, 4. ; Hygin. 
112. vid. Ep. 21, 118.; Art. 3, 2. 
But Propertius ſays, that after the re- 
moval of her helmet diſplayed her face, 
her beauty captivated that hero, 3, 11. 
15. Servius in one place ſays that 
Achilles fell in love with her after ſhe 
was dead, Serv. ad Ving. Aen. 1, 490. 
and in another place, that the had a fon 
by him, (having no doubt become his 
captive), il. 11. 661. which ſerves to 
explain Propertius. 

PENTHEUS, (in two ſyll.) -er, v. 
ei, the ſon of Echion, (Echiònides, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 701.) and Agave, who 
having contemned the ſacred rites of 
Bacchus, was, by the power of that 
god, deprived of his reaſon; (hence call- 
ed demens, Virg. 4, 469. et ibi Serv.) 
and having thrown himſelf in the way 
of Agave and her companions, while 
celebrating the ſacred rites of Bacchus, 
was by them torn in pieces, Ovid. Met. 
3, 701, &c. Ritu Px N THEO lani- 
ant corpora, in the manner of Pentheus, 
Claudian. in prim. conf. Stilic. 2, 213. 

PERDICCAS, ae, vel Perdicca, 
the name of ſeveral kings of Macedonia. 
2. A favourite general of Alex- 
ander, to whom that king, when dying, 
left his ring, Curt. 10, 5, 4. et 6, 4.; 
Nep. 18, 2. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Perdiccas aiming at too great 
power, was ſlain, Jin. 13,8 f.; Nep. 
18, 5. Rs 
PERICLES, i, the ſon of Tan- 
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on Perillus himſelf, (G. 265.) Aes 


PER 


tippus, an illuſtrious Athenian, who 
by his ſagacity and eloquence maintaig. 
ed the chief authority in that ſtate fyr 
many years; till he was cut off by the 
plague, (G. 466.) Pericles was the 
ſcholar of Anaxagoras, and the firk 
who joined learning and fkill in philg. 
ſophy to the eloquence of the bar, (i; 
Brut. 1t. whereby, in the opinion of 
Plato, he got the better of all other 
orators, Cic. Or. 4. He was blamed 
for expending too much money on py. 
blic edifices and ſhews, Cic. OF. 2, 17, 
PrRpix, -Icts, an Athemian, the in- 
ventor of the ſaw, flain by Dacdalus, 
his brother or uncle, out of envy, (6. 
421.) | 
PERIANDER, dri, a tyrant of Co- 
rinth ; one of the ſeven wile men of 
Greece, Plutarch. 
PerIBuEA, the ſecond wife of Oe. 
neus, and mother of Tydeus, (G. 434.) 
PERIYORNIT'S, a name given to one 
the prieſts of Cybele, Juvenal. 2, 16. 
ERICLYMENUS, one of the twelre 
ſons of Nelcus, (bis ſex Ne/:dar,) the 
brother of Neſtor; to whom Neptune, 
the founder of his family, gave the 
power of transforming himſelf into any 
ſhape. When Hercules made war on 
his father, he changed himſelf into an 
eagle, and annoyed Hercules by wound: 
ing him with his wings and talons in 
the face. Hercules therefore {hot him 
with his arrows, Ovid. Met. 12, 556 
&c. 
PERILLUS, an Athenian artil 
who made a brazen inſtrument of tot- 
ture in the form of a bull, for Palm, 
the tyrant of Agrigentum ; who order 
ed the firſt experiment of it to be ma 


PenuLLEu, the brazen bull mace bf 
Perillus, Ovid. in [bin. 439. 
PcnivEvr, es, a noted ſorcerebs 
Theocrit. Eidyll. 2.—Hence Puuluk. 
DEA gramina cofta manu, herbs boiled by 
the hand of a ſorcereſs, Propert. 2, +" 
PeRIMELE, -es, the daughterof By 
podimas, a nymph, converted by Nef. 
tune into an iſland of the ſame name, 
Ovid. Met. 8, „91, &c. 
PERIPATETICI, a name g1vel 


follow? 


to the 
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flowers of Ariſtotle, becauſe they diſ- 
puted while walking, (quia diſputabant 
nambulantes, repira rur ric, ) in the Lyceum 
r gymnaſium, where Ariſtole taught, 
Cic. Acad. 1, 4. 

PERPENNA, v. Perprnxa, a Ro- 
man general, who baſely aſſaſſinated 
gertorius, and was himſelf ſoon after 
lefeated and taken priſoner by Metel- 
W. By Metellus he was delivered up 
> Pompey, who ordered him to be 
put to death, Plutarch. in Sertor.; Paterc. 
, 30. 

. dis, the daughter of Oce- 
nus and Tethys, and the mother of 
ice, Paſiphac, and Aettes, by Sol, 
6. 373.) hence Pans I Des herbae, 
pagic herbs, Ovid. Rem. Am. 263. 
Pers=PHONE, -es, the Greek name of 
roſerpine, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 591. put for 
lons or death, Ovid. Ep. 21, 46. Ti- 
1 3, 5» 5. 

Pensg us, (2 ſyll.) -ei, v. -eos, the fon 
jupiter by Danae, who flew the Gor- 
jon Meduſa, (G. 395.) freed Andro- 
veda from a ſea-monſter, and then mar- 
ted her, ib. 396. After his death Per- 
us was changed into a conſtellation, 
ul called by his name, ib. 397.; ic. 
. D. 2, 43. Plantaria Perſeos, the 
inged feet of Perſeus, Val. Flac. t, 
. whence he is called pennipes, - edis, 
y Catullus, 55, 25. adj. PLRSE Us, 
us, Sefague Persea Phorcidos ora manu, 
e head of Meduſa cut off by the hand 
Perſeus, Prop. 3, 22, 8. 

Peres, it, v. PRRSrH us, i, the ſon of 
lip, king of Macedonia, conquered 
d led in triumph by Paulus Aemilius, 
w. 44, & 45. 3 Cic. Tuſc. 5, 40. 
*RSE 15, dis, a poem coucerning Per- 
*, Ovid. Pont. 4, 16, 25. 

C. Pensius, a learned orator, who 
burtſhed in the time of the Gracchi, 
. Or. 2, 6. Brut, 26. Fin. 1, 3. 

4. PERSIUS Flaccus, a ſatiric poet, 
mM at Volaterrae, in the twentieth 
ir of the reign of Tiberius. He 
lied under Cornũtus the ſtoic philo- 
pher, whom he greatly reſpected, and 
his death, which happened under 
0, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
e he left Copautus his library and 


, 
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a large ſum of money. The philoſo- 
pher accepted the library, but reſtored 
the money to the lawful heirs. The 
ſtyle of Perſeus is obſcure, but his 
writings abound with excellent moral 
reflections. He 1s highly praiſed by 
Quinctilian, 10, 1, 94. and Martial, 4, 
29, 7. His writings now are divided 
into ſix ſatires; but Quinctilian and 
Martial ſpeak only of one book, ib. and 
in ancient manuſcripts the whole is 
fourd written without any diſtinction. 

Pe:cExwivs, one to whom Cicero was 
obliged in his exile, Cic. Jam. 14, 4. 

O. PzT1L1!, two tribunes who a 
pointed a day for the trial of Scipio 
Africinus, on a charge of having taken 
money from king Antiochus, Liv. 38, 
50. After the death of Africanus, the 
ſame charge was brought by the Pe- 
tilii, (rogatione Petilliand,) againſt his 
brother L. Scipio and ſome others, who 
were condemned, Liv. ibid. 54, & 55. 

L. PETiLlivs, a ſcribe, in whoſe farm 
the books of king Numa are ſaid to 
have been found. "Theſe books were 
publicly burnt, becauſe they were ſaid 
to contain things inimical to religion, 
Liv. 40, 29. —— PeTiLILaNna regna, 
ſuppoſed to be the houſe and farm of 
this Petilius, below the Janiculum, 
Martial. 12, 57, 19. 

P=TIiLivs v. PetTiLL1Us, one who is 
ſaid to have had the charge of the ca- 
pitol, and to have itolen from the head 
of Jupiter's image a golden crown, 
whence he was called CariroLINUs, 
Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 94. et ibi Schaliaſt. He 
was tried for this crime, but acquitted 
by the favour of Augultus, 16. 1, 10, 
20. 

M. P:Titivs, a Roman knight, a 
trader at Syracuſe, Cic. Verr. 2, 29. 

9. PeTiLius, one of the judges in 
the cauſe of Milo, Cic. Mil. 16. 

Pert13s1Us, a native of Urbinum, 

Urbinas, -atis,) who having ſquander- 
ed his fortune, attached himſelf to An- 
tony, Cic. Phil. 3, 8. et 13, 2. 

PETOSIR1S, ie, an Egyptian aſtro- 
loger, Plin. J, 49.; Juvenal. G, 5 80. 

MH. PeTBC&:vs, the heutenant of the 
conſul Antony, who defeated 9 

; ic. 
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Cir. Sext. 5.; Salluft. Cat. 59. the lieu- 
tenant of Pompey in Spain, Cic. Fam. 
16, 12. Att. 8, 2. defeated by Caeſar, 
Fell. 2, 50. and obliged to ſurrender 
with Afranius, Cacſ. B. C. 1, 84, &c. 
They were both diſmiſſed with impu- 
nity. But they afterwards joined Pom- 
pey, and after his death renewed the 
war in Africa. After the defeat at 
Thapſus, Petreius and Juba, giving up 
themſelves for loſt, reſolved to diſpatch 
each other, as if in fingle combat. Pe- 
treius being the ſtronger, eaſily killed 
Fuba, and then attempting to ſtab him- 
ſelf without effect, he was, at his own 
requeſt, diſpatched by a ſlave, Hir. B. 
Afr. c. 04. 

Perz, the name of two Roman 
knights, put to death under Claudius 
for a dream, Tac. Ann. 11, 4. —-From 
fome one of this family a ſquadron of 
horſe was called a/a PRTRINVA, Id. Hiſt. 
4» 49- 

C. PETRONIUS, a favourite of 
Nero's, and the director of his- plea- 
ſures, allowed to be the arbiter of taſte 
and elegance, (eleganiiae arbiter). Ha- 
ving, throngh the jealouſy and art of 
Tigellinus, loft the favour of Nero, he 

t an end to his days with the utmoſt 
tranquillity, by opening his veins at in- 
tervals and then cloſing them again, 
thus gradually weakening himſelf, till 
he expired without a ſtruggle. He 
wrote an account of Nero's debauch- 
eries under the fictitious names of pro- 
fligate men and women, and ſent it to 
him ſealed, Tac. Ann. 16, 18, & 19. 
This is thought by many to have been 
the work, of which conſiderable frag- 
ments are flill extant, called Tit: Pe- 
tronii Arbitri Satyricon; but others, more 
juftly, aſcribe that book to a different 
author, who lived at a later period than 
the age of Nero; concerning the par- 
ticular time, however, they are not a- 
greed, Vid. Burman. praef. ad Petron. 
Arb. 

PETRUS, Cic. Phil. 13, 15. 
ParTUS. 

PHaECOMES, ae, a centaur, {lain by 
Neſtor, Ovid. Met. 12, 431. 

PazeDIMUs, one of the ſeven ſons 


Vid. 
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of Amphion and Niobe, lain hy 4, 
pollo, Ovid. Met. 6, 239, &c. 

PHAEDON, nis, a ſcholar of g,. 
crates, to whom Plato inſcribed his 
book on the immortality of the (gy, 
Gell. 2, 18. 

PraepRraA, the daughter of Ming 
by Pafiphie, and wife of Theſcus, in 
famous by her criminal paſſion for he 
ſtepſon Hippolitus, (G. 424.), whenes 
Amor turpis Phaedrae, Ovid. Rem, A, 
64. 

PAT DRUSs, a favourite ſcholar of 
Plato's, Laert. 3, 29. after whom that 
philoſopher called one of his du 
logues Pu AkDRus, Cic. Or. 1, 7. Di 
ly 3, & 7. 2. An Epicureaa phi 
loſopher, reſpected by Cicero and Atti 
cus, Cic. Fam. 13, 1. Add. Att. Iz. z 
q z. A freed man of Tiherius 
who expreſſed the fables of Aeſpi 
Iambic verſe with beautiful ſimplicig 
a work which is ſtill extant. 

PuAkN EAS, ae, a chief of the Act 
lians, Liv. 32, 32. 33, 3. 36, 28. 
38, 8. 

PHAETHON, -ontis, the fon 6 
Sol by Clymene ; who having got th 
management of his father's chariot f 
one day, and being unable to many 
the horſes, ſet the world on fire; « 
which account Jupiter tumbled h 
headlong with a thunderbolt into ti 
river Po, (G. 374.). —— Phacth 
(i. e. lucens) is ſometimes put fort! 
ſun, Virg. Aen. 5, 105. and for t 
planet Jupiter, Cic. N. D. 2, 20. 
PHaETHONTI ADBS, um, the filters 
Phaethpu, Virg. Ec. 6, 62.--— Pi 
THONTIS amnis, the Po, Sil. 7, 14 
80 Stagna, Id. 17, 497,——PHAETH 
TE1 ignes, the conflagration cauled! 
Phacethon, Ovid. Met. 4, 247. 

Puk ruox, the name of a ſlave, C 
Att. 3, 8. 2. Fr. 1, 4. 

PuAETUUsA, one of the filters 
Phaethon, who were turned to 
plar trees, Ovid. Met. 2, 346. 
C 2. A daughter of Sol by the ny 
Neaera, who, with her ſiſter Lamp*! 
kept the cattle of their father in dicl 
Homer. Od. 12, 132. 


PHAGO, oni, a voracious glutto 
* 
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ho is ſaid to have devoured a whole 
ar, a wedder, and pig, in one day, 
ih a proportional quantity of bread 
d wine, Yopiſe. in Aurel. fin. ; Parr. 
Von. 1, 237. 
pus cus, v. Phaleucus, a poet, 
de inventor of that kind of verſe call- 
PaALAECIUN CARMEN; Terent. Mau- 
IS, C. 71. 
5 8, v. -thus, the leader of 
de Partheniae, or thoſe Lacedaemo- 
ans who ſeized on Tarentum, (G. 
66.). Hence Regnata petum L,acom 
1a Phalanto, I will go to the country 
nce governed by the Lacedaemonian, 
lantus, i. e. Tarentum, Hor. Od. 2, 
„t. Phalantztum Tarentum, Sil. 11, 
6. Agnd Guliſi mollior Phalantini, ſoft- 
than a lamb fed on the banks of Ga- 
ſus, a river near Farentum, Martial. 
68, 2. h 

. -idis, the tyrant of A- 
rgentum, infamous for his cruelty, 
6. 265.), Cic. Off: 3, 6. Perr. 4, 33. 
ence PHALARISMUS, , tyranny, 
c, Att. 7, 11 f. 12. 

PrANIAS, v. ia, ae, a name uſed 
comic writers, Ter. And. 5, 4, 26, 
Ic J 2. A freed man of Appius, 
ic. Fam. 2, 13. 

PHANIUM, the name of „ woman, 
er. Phor. 1, 4, 24, XC. 

PHAON, nic, a beautiful youth of 
elbos, the favourite of the poeteſs 
appho, Ovid. Ep. 15, 11, &c.; Plin. 
„ 81. 9. whom he ſcorned, eb. to 
ach Martial alludes, 10, 35, 17. 
PHARNACES, is, the fon of Mithri- 
ates king of Pontus, who, by plot- 
g againſt his father, forced him to 
tan end to his days, Liv. Epit. 102. 
larnices received from Pompey the 
nzdom of Boſpörus as the reward of 
bperhdy, Appian. Mithr. n. 250, Du 
g the civil war between Cacfar and 
Mpey, Pharnices had invaded the 
man territory, hoping to regain the 
wle of his father's kingdom, Dio, 42. 
134. on which account Caeſar, ha- 
lg ſettled the affairs of Egyp. and 
"12, marched again Pharnaces, and 
ed him ſo ipecdily, that, giving 
count of his victory to a friend at 
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Rome, he made uſe of only three 
words, VENt, vip1, vici, (Vid. Car 
s un, p. JI.). Florus ſays, that Caeſar 
uſed to boaſt that he conquered the 
enemy before he ſaw him, (ante victum 


hoftem efſs, quam viſum), 4, 2. 
PHEGEvUs, ot, king of Pſophis in 
Arcadia, the father of Arſinòè or Al- 
pheſiboea, who is hence called Pyr- 
ais, -IDIS, Iwvid. Rem. A. 45 5. (Vid. 
G. 432-)- —— PHEctivs ci, the 
{word of Phegeus, Ovid. Met. 9. 412. 
with which he flew Alemaeon, Hygin: 
245.3 or of the two ſons of Phegeus, 
Zemenos and Axion, Apollodor. 3, 7, 5. 
Pu drus, acc. Phegza, a Trojan, 
ſlain by Turnus, Virg. Aen. 9. 765. 
2. The name of a ſlave, ib. 5, 263. 

Parmivys, the muſician df the ſuit- 
ors of Penelope, celebrated by Homer, 
Odyfſ. 1, 325, & c. 17, 263. He was, 
at the interceſſion of Tele machus, ſa- 
ved by Ulyſſes, when he flew the ſuit- 
ers, ib. 22, 331, &c. put for any ſkils 
ful muſician, Ovid. Am. 3, 7, 61. Phe- 
mio gquaeriiur .be, Cic. Att. 5, 20 f, 
80 reac Phemio mandatum , IJ have gi- 
ven ortlers to find a muſical inſtrument 
for Phemins, ſome muſical ſlave, as it 
18 thought, of Atticus, Cic. Ait. 6, im. 

PktMonOEt, er, the daughter of 
Apollo, the name of the firſt prieſteſs 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, who 
uttered her oracles in hcxameter verſe, 
Pauſan. to, 5, & 6. put for any pro- 
pheteſs, Sat. Silv. 2, 2, 38.; Lucan. 5, 
126. 

Puk Re, sie, the father of Adme- 
tus king of Pherae, Apollodor. 1, 9, 16. 
whence Admetus is called PHERETIA- 
DES, ar, Ovid. Met. 8, 310. Art. A. 
3.19. | | 

PHERFCTDES, ic, a Syrian, the prae- 
ceptor of Pythagoras, who flouriſhed 
in the time of Serv. Pullius, the 6th 
king of Rome, and is ſaid to have been 
the tirſt who maintained the immortali- 
ty of the ſoul, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 15. Has 
ving drunk water from a well, he tore- 
told an carthquake, Cic. Div. 1, 50. 


wherice PHEKECIDL UM ud, that pre- 


diction of Pherecides, 1b. 2, 13, - 
q 2. An hiſtorian, ſaid to have been 
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more ancient than Herodotus, Cic. Or. 
2, 12. | 
Pa1pias, ae, an illuſtrious Athe- 
nian painter and ſtatuary in the time 
of Pericles, (G. 289.), Cic. Or. 2, 17. 
Tuſc. 1, 15. Or. 71, &c.; Plin. 35, 8.“ 
PHteRECLvus, an artiſt, who is ſaid 
to have built the ſhip in which Paris 
ſailed to Sparta to carry off Helena ; 
whence that ſhip is called Phereclea pup- 
is, Ovid. Ep. 16, 21. 
PHIALE, -es, one of the companions 
of Diana, Ovid. Mc. 3, 172. 
PHiDYLE, -es, (i. e. parca, thrifty, 
from g, parco), the houſekeeper of 
Horace's villa, or the wife of his ſtew— 
ard, commended for her piety, Hor. Od. 


3, 23. : 
HILADELPKUVS, a name given to 
Ptolemy ſecond king of Egypt, from 
his affection to Arfinoc his iter. IId. 
ProuEMAEUs. 
PniLatxt, two Carthaginian bro- 
thers, who allowed themſcives to be 


* Simulacris Phidiae nibil in ill} genere per- 
Fectius, Cic. Or. 2. PulbiA co wirvebat thar, 
his ſtatues were ſo exquilitely finiſhed, that 
they ſcemed to be alive, Juvenal. 8, 103. 
Bellica Philiaca ſſat dea fa manu, the ſtatue 
of Minerva made by Pkidias, Ovid. Pont. 4, 
T, 32. (G. 289.).— The moſt celebrated ſta- 
tue of Phidias was that of Jupiter in his 
temple at Olympia, which no other art- 
iſt ever equalied, (quem fc, Jovem Olym- 
pium nemo gemulatur, lin. 34, 8 f. 19.) This 
ſlatue is particularly d-ſcribed by Pauſanias, 
F, IT. Such was its beauty, that it is faid to 
have added fometliing to the received religion 
of thoſe times; ſo much did the mazelty of 
the werk (qual the conceptions entertained of 
the god, (Cajus pricbritudo a altgnd etiam 
weceptae religioni videtur, adeo mojeſias Aperks Wonm 
aequavit), Quinctil. 12, 10, 8. Hence Pro: 
pertius lays, Phidtacus fg /e Ji ter ornat 
eburno, (i. e. ornatur eburno figno Phidige), 
3, 9, 15. Plhidjiaco ſi digna out dare tembla pn. 
ravit, (al. parabit, . e. velnerit), Has etat a 
noflro P ſu tonante manus, (c. Rabirii), It Pita 
wiſhes to build a ſuitable temple for the ſta- 
tue of Jupiter done by Phidizs, let it aſk the 
aid of the architect Rabirius from our Thun— 
derer, (I. . Domitian), Martial. 7, 55, 3. 
But Phidias, though unrivalled in works of 
tvory, (in ebore lenge citra aemulum), is ſaid to 
have been more dexterous in making ſtatues 
of gods than of men, (diis, quam bominivrs, e 
frciendis melior arlifex traditur), Quinctil. 12, 
10, 9. Phidias conceived the idea of the ſte- 
tue of Jupiter ſrom Homer, J. I, 528.; Mac- 
806, Sat. $3 13. 
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buried alive for their country, gala. 
Jug. 19, & 79-; Val. Max. 5, C. ate. 
4+ 3 Sil. 15, 704. 

PHiILAMMON, -@nts, the ſon of A 

ollo and Chione, famous for his 91 
in vocal and inſtrumental muſic, Oui. 
Met. 11, 317. 

HILE MON nig, a comic poct, of 
ten preferred to Menander by the par 
tiality of his contemporarics, (provi 
fat temporis judiciis ), by the conſent 9 
all deſervedly eſteemed ſecond to him 
Quindlil. 10, 1, 72. © 2. A countr 
man, the huſband of Baucis, who en 
tertaincd Jupiter and Mercury, rid 
Alti. 8, 631, &c. 

PHILETAS, ae, a native of thi 
iſland Cos, ( Cous), a grammarian ant 
poet, the praeceptor of Ptolemy Phi 
ladelphus, Suidas. Among the Gree 
elegriac poets he is ranked next to Ca 
Iimachus, Qvindlil. 10, 1, 58. Hene 
they are commonly joined together 
thus, Sit til i Callimachi, fit Cot nota þ 
tae, (i. e. Pliletae), Sit quoque win 
Teia muſa ſinis, (i. e. Anacreonti 
Ovid. Art. A. 3, 330. So Et cum Ca 
limacho tu quoque, Cie, noces, art hurth 
by the wantonneſs of thy love-poent 
Id. Rem. 160. Coo Battis amata ſus t 
i. e. Philetue, for a Phileta, Id. T 
Il, 5, 2. —— Cra Phil:tea noftra 
gavit aqua, the Muſe Calliope bedev 
ed my lips with water, from ti 
fountain of which Philetas former 
drank, i.e. inſpired me with a gen 
for the ſame kind of poctry with ti 
of Philẽtas, Prop. 3, 3, 52. Serta Pl 
lettis certent Romana corymbis, let! 
Roman garlands contend with t 
wreaths of Philctas, i. c. let Propel 
the Roman poet be compared w 
Philetas, ib. 4, 6, 3. 

PaiLieeiDsEs, v. Phidippidet, . 
celebrated runner, N. 1, 4. wio 
twenty-three hours is faid to have gl 
1500 ſtadia, or 1871 miles, from 
thens to Lacedaemon, Solin. c. 6 
Suidas. 

PHILIPPUS, the ſon of Amy! 
king of Macedonia, and father ol 
lexander the Great, (G. 469.) 
uſed to ſay, that any fort or city F 
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be taken which had a gate large enough 
to admit a loaded aſs, Cic. Att. 1, 16. 
whence Horace ſays, Diff idit urbium 
rtas vir Macedo, i. e. Philippus, (cal- 
ed ve, to diſtinguiſh him from his ſon 
Alexander, who was called rer, or 
wins), Od. 3, 16, 16. Terra reg- 
al Philippe, the country once govern- 
ed by Philip, i. e. Macedonia, Ovid. 
Pont. 4, 15, 15. Numm aurei Phi- 
iel centum, an hundred gold coins, 
with the image of Philip impreſſed on 
them, Liv. 37, 59. Conf. Plaut. Aſin. 
1 3, 1. et Poen. 1, 1, 38. Philippi 
(contr. for Philippei) aurei, 1c. nummi, 
Plaut. Bacth. 2, 2, 52. called ſimply 
Philippet, or contracted Philippi, (ſc. 
ummi aurei), Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 234. 80 
Cntum denaria Philippea, ic. numiſmata, 
Plaut. Rud. 5, 2, 27. Aurum Philip- 
zum, Philippean gold, i. e. pure, fo- 
Id, as fine as that which theſe coins 
were made of, Plaut. Curc. 3, 70. Bach. 
2 2, 42. 80 Argentum Philippicum, 
faut. Truc. 5, 1, 60. Pr1LieyTi- 
AE, rum, c. orationes, the orations 
{Demoſthenes againſt Philip; whence 
cero called his orations againſt An- 
ony Philippics, (Philippicae), Cic. Att. 
21. Ridenda poemata malo, Quam 
conſpicune divina Philippica ſumae, Vol— 
ns a prima quae proxima, O divine or 
umirable Philippic, of illuſtrious repu-— 
tion, which art turned over next af- 
rthe firſt, i. e. the ſecond Philippic 
Cicero, Juvenal. 10, 125. 
PHILIPPUS, the fon of Deme— 
us, Tuſtin. 28, 3. called the fon of 
ntigOnus, Cic. Of 2, 14. i. e. the 
epſon, becauſe Antigonus Doſon, who 
ted as regent during the minority of 
lip, married Philip's mother, Juſtin. 
Philip made a league againſt the 
omans with Hannibal, Liv. 23, 33, 
c. and afterwards with Antiochus 
og of Syria, Liv. 31, 14. But be- 
g vanquiſhed by T. Quinctius Flami- 
* Liv. 33, 7,—10. he ſued for 
ace, ib, li, & 12. which was grant- 
um, ib. 13, & 25. on which account 
iterwards joined the Romans againſt 


nochus, Liv. 36, 4. 
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Maxcin at Rome. 
L. Marcius Puftirrus, conſul with 
Sex. Julius Cacfar, a. 663, Cic. Rabir. 


7. Or. 1, 7. et 3, 1. the beſt orator of 


his time, next to L. Craſſus and M. 
Antonius, Cir. Br. 47. Or. 2, 61. Of. 
1, 30. He uſed to boaſt that he had 
obtained the higheſt preterments with- 
out any bribe, (a thing uncommon at 
that time!) Cic. OF. 2, 17. 

L. Pullis, L. F. conſul with 
Cn. Lentulus Marcellinus, a. 698, Cic. 
Fum. 1, 9. Har. Reſp. 6. the ſtepfa- 
ther of Octavius, Cic. Phil, Jy 10.— 
Several others of this name are men— 
tioned in Livy and Cicero. 

PaitisTvs, a learned and accurate 
hiſtorian, born at Syracuſe, an iniita- 
tor of Thucydides; a cotemporary 
and 1atimate of Cicero, Cic Div. 1, 
20, & 23. Or. 2, 13, & 23. Br. 17, & 
88. 

PHILO, nis, a diſtinguiſhed aca- 
demician, Cic. Or. 3, 28. the ſcholar 
of Clitomachus, Cir. Acad. 4, 6. Be- 
ing obliged to fly from Athens by the 
Michridatic war, he came to Rome, 
Cic. Br. Sg. where he ſometimes taught 
philoſophy, ſometimes rhetoric, Cic. 
Tufc.2, 3. and had Cicero for his ſcho- 
lar, Cic. Br. 89. who thought highly 
of his merit, Cic. Fam. 13, 1. Philo 
was the maſter of Antizchus, who how- 
ever wrote againſt him, Cic. Acad. 1, 
4. % 4, 4+ 

Puro, an architect, who built an 
arſcnal (armamentarium) tor the Athe- 
nians, Cic. Or. 1, 14. q 2. A freed 
man of Caelius, Cic. Fam. 8, 8.—— 
q 3. A treed man of Pompey, Cc. Att. 
16. 4 

PHILOCTETES, vel -ta, ae, the 
fon of Pacan, (Pacantiadles vel Pacan- 
tivs. Vid. Paran), king of Meliboea 
in Theſſaly, (de Meiihoeus, Virg. Aen. 
3, 402.), the companion of Hercules, 
to whom that hero, at his death, left 
his arrows, which had been tinged 


with che blood of the Hydra, (Vid. G. 


402. et 452.). Philoctetes was wound- 
cd in the foot by the accidental fall of 
Rr 2 one 
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one of theſe arrows, or by the bite of 
a ſerpent ; which wound cauſed incre- 
dible pain to him, ib. whence I hilofe- 
faeus ille clamer, the doletul crying of 
PhiloQtetes, repreſented on the ſtage, 
Cic. Tuſc. 2, 23. 

PHiionAmvs, a chief man of Lamp- 
ſacus, whote daughter Verres attempt- 
ed to violate; and being prevented, at- 
terwards cauſed the father aud ſan to 

be put to death, Cic. Verr. 1, 25, &c. 
P ulropkuus, an epicurean philo- 
ſopher, ic. Fin. 2, 35. ſuppoſed to be 
the perſon mentioned, Hor. Sat. 1, 2, 
121. 

ParLoDoRvVs, a native of Tralles in 
Lydia, ( Trallianus), Cic, Flacc. 22. 

PHIiLOGENES, i, a ſlave or freed 
man of Atticus, Cic. Att. 5, 13. & 6, 4. 

PHriLOGONUs, a ſlave of Q. Cice- 
ro's, Cic. O. Fr. 1, 3. 

Pz1L0LAvs, a Pythagorcan philo— 
ſopher, born at Croton, (Crotoniãta), 
the ſcholar of Archytas, who firſt 
taught publicly the diurnal motion of 
the earth round its axis, (G. 14.), Cic. 
Or. 3. 34. 

Puirouzra, the daughter of Pan- 
dion king of Athens, aud lifter of 
Progne, turned into a nightingale, (G. 


8 
PhiLoMELUs, the name of a man, 
Martial, 4, 5. . 


PrilLoPATOR, Sri, the ſirname of 
a king of Egypt, given him by way of 
zrony, becauſe, having Lain both father 
and mother, he uſurped the crown, 

aſlin. 29, 1. But Plutarch and Po 
Ly bius ſay that his father died a natural 
death. YN 

PartLoTIMUs, a freed man of Cice- 
ro's, Cic. Alt. 2, 4. ct 6, 19. 
5 Pufroris, -idis, a female ſlave, who, 
by an artful contrivance, is ſaid to have 
gained a yictory to the Romans over 
the Latins, ſpon after Camillus had ex- 
pelled the Gauls from Rome ; in com- 
memaratiqn of which an annual feſtival 
was eyer after wards kept an the 7th 


July (Non. ut), hence called Nona; 
Caprotinge, from a wild fig tree, . 


if icus), whence ſhe gave a ſignal to 
thy Romans, P{utarcs, is Romulo, F. et 
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in Camillo. The ſame ſtory is related 
by Macrobius. Sat. 1, 1. 
Puiroxkxus, a poet of Syracuſe, 
who was imprifoned in the Laumunice 
for having cenſured ſome of the verſe; 
of Dionylius the tyrant. After beine 
liberated, when other verſes of the ty: 
rant were read to kim, inſtead of gi. 
ving his opinion concerning them, he 
deſired to be carried back again to pri- 0 
ſon, Cic. Ait. 4, 6. 3 Pluarch. de Vir. 
tut. Alx. Magni Diodhr. Pp 
PHILOPOEMEN, -2s, an excel 
lent general ot the -\chEans, called, un. 
account of his ſingular virtue, the lat 


of the Greeks, (G. 475.), Liv. a 4 
25, XC. 39, 49, &c. 

PaiLosTRATVs, a Greek author inn. 
the time of Severus, whoſe works aue (/ 


ſtill extait, 


PaiLvs, the ſirname of L. Fulviu Mal, 
Cic. Alt. 45 16. Ainic. 4, 71 & 19.5 t: 
HILYRA, v. e, et, the daughtet by 

of Oceanus, and mother of the ceiitay } 
Chiron, who is hence called Phils, H Pia 
Ae, Ovid. Art. Am. I, 11. Philyrci 477 
heros, Id. Met. 2, 678. Pellon undi lim. 


ſum, Pbilyt 674 tea, ſhady Pelion, th P 


abode of Chiron the fon of Plilyra, and 
7, 352. ſome 
PHINEUS, (2 ſyll.), i, v. -e Virg 
king of Thrace, or, according 10 0 
thers, of Arcadia, infeſted by the Hu 'F 
pies, { Fid. G. 441.) ; which arc hee. 
called Aves {*binzae, Sencc, Uhyelt. 08” 
Fejunia Phenci, the hunger or famine e. 
Pheneus, cauſed by the Harpics, . 
pert. 35 55 41. — PHINE1A dnn, th Phueki 
houſe of Phineus, Virg. Aer. 3, 212-88 
Paixtvus, the brother of Ccpticay7 
king of Acthiopia, who was to l . 
married Andromeda the daughter tran 
Cepheus, and heireſs of his kinga n 
before ſhe was expoſed to the ſca e 
fter from wi. ich Perſeus freed her 3 * 
as a reward obtained her in mata / 
Phineus, enraged at his diſappoint, 7; 
attacked Perſeus in the middle 0! ,. 
nuptial feaſt, Quid, Met, 5, 8. butt LS 
cauſe to repent of his raſhneſs, all! = 
friends being either ſlain by the Wag. 
or turned into ſtone, by being e 0 


the head of the Gorgon Meduſa, J 
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niet injuſti nunc denique Phinea belli, ib. 
110.). Phineus himſelf at laſt was al- 
{ turned into ſtone, id. 231, &c. (G. 
296.). He however fir{t flew ſeveral 
of his opponents, ( Phined cecidere menit, 
they fell by the hand of Phiucus, 7b. 
CU» 
| 3 s, voc. Phineu, (2 ſyll.), an 
Athenian, remarkable for his juitice, 
(vid, Met. Ty 399. 

PuixriAs, v. PHINTHIAS, -ae, (al. 
Pychias), A Pythagorcan, the friend 


of Damon, Cic. Off. 3, 10. Fid. Da- 


ON, 

PHLEGON, nis, one of the horſes 
of the ſun, Ovid. et. 2, 54. 

PyLEGYAS, ae, the fon of Mars, 
and king of the Lapithae in I'heſſaly. 
(Vid. G. 438.) 

Puociox, sgnie, an Athenian gene— 
nl, illuſtrious for his integrity, who 
at an advanced age was put to death 
by the popular party, Nep. 19, 4. 

Procus, the fon of Acacus and 
Pamathe, ( Heacides, Ovid. Met. 7, 
77, & 494), flain by his brothers Fe- 
mon and Peleus, (C. 385, & 444.) 

PHOEBUS, a name of Apollo, 
and of SoL, or the fun, (G. 367.) ; 
ſometimes joined; as, {hoebus Abollo, 
Wig. Aen. 2, 251 *. 


* Clirus Phoebi, the choir of Phochus, i. e. 
de Mulcs; thus, Cite wire Phoebi chorus 
ſurrexerit emnis, and how all the Mulcs 
ule up to ſhow reſpeQ to Gallus the poet, 
irg. Ecl. 6, 66. Confors Pforbi, Diana, the 
er of Apollo, Ovid. Pont. J, 2z 43 Cortina 
Pluebi, the oracle of Apollo, ig. Aen. G, 
67. Fax. i. e. the ſun. Cic. Li. 4, 11. 
pres, 1. e. the prophet or augur tlelènus, 
ry. Aen. 3. 474. Lee (ſe Auypuitus) /edens 
ws candentis limine Phcebi, in the tnow- white 


\ ; 
14+» 


cr trance of the ſhiaing Apollo, 4. e. in the 
a ch of the temple of Apollo, which he 
m0 wit on the Palatine mount, of Perian 


bie, Virg. Aen. 7, 720 Nepertor mel'cae 
mu Phocbys, Ovid. Rem Am. 76. eb 
ers, the priciteis of Phoebus, 1. e. the Si- 
fl, Virg, Aen. 6, 319, Soror, i. e. Diana, 
1, 333. A. gur Pbocbus, the augur, or god 
zugur y, Her. Carm, Sacc. 62. Fatidicas, 
ucan, 5, 70. Rediens fugat ajtra, the fun re- 
Fung chaſes away the ſtars, Hor. Cd. 3, 21, 
Liltorg utrogue jacentia Phoedo, ſc. /, un- 
doth ſuns, the riſing and ſctting tun, the 
| ag Welt, Ovid. Met. 1, 35% Pc. 
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PnotEBaAs, -adis, f. a prophetic vir. 
gin, the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, 
Lucan. 5, 128, & c.; Sil. 15, 282. My- 
cenaeo + hoebas amata duci, the prophe- 
tic Caſſandra, inſpired by Phoebus, be- 
loved by Agamemnon, Ovid. Tr. 2, 
400. Amor. 2, 8, 12. 

' HOEBE, es, a name of Diana or 
Luna, the fiſter of Apollo 3 as, Innup- 
ta Phoebe, the unmarried Diana, Ovid. 
Met. 1, 476. jaculatrix, Id. Ep. 20, 229. 
nemoralis, delighting in the woods, Stat. 


domeſticus, the domeſtic of Auguſtus, ſo called 

ecauſe Auguitus built a temple for him on 
the Palatine mount, where Auguſtus had his 
houſe, Ovid. Met. 15, 865. Pbocbi porticus 
auree, the portico adj ining to the temple af 
Apollo built by Auguſtus on the Palatine hill, 
Propert. 2, 31, 1.  Afttus Phoebus, Apollo 
worlhipped at Actium, by whale aſſiſtance 
Auzuitus conquered Antony in a fſea-tight 
near that plice, 74. 4, 6, 67. Hence he is 
called Naval Phicbus, Id. 4, 1, 3 Furabor 
Phoebi, fc ſpeciem, 1 will tecretly aſſume the 
appearance of, Id. 4. 2, 32. Phueb! portus, 
the port of Actium, . 4, 6, 15. Phoebs cuſ> 
tedis Adtia littora, of Phocbus, the guardian 
of the Ronan empire, 1.2, 34, 61. Phoeebs 
vad, Werm waters or baths, called Aguae A- 
follinares, near Caere, Martial. 6, 42, J,—— 
Arie PhoOtBEA pellere mor bos, by the medical 
art, Ovid, Ca. 3. 827. Chelys Phecbea, the 
lyre of Apollo, Lucan. ad PV 159, Pboebẽae 
lampadis inſiur, like the lamp of Phoebus, i. e. 
the ſun, Virg. An. 3, 637, Converti ad Pboe- 
bios ortus, tw the riling ot the ſun, or the eaſt, 
Lucan. 9, 667, Photbei iftus, (al. ignes), the 
rays of the fun, vi. Met. 5, 389. Phocbea 
f#latia, the temple of Apollo on the Palatine 
mount, ib. 3, 103. Aid. Prepert. 4, 1, 15. 
Plocbeus murus, the wall of Troy, built by A- 
pollo and Nep une, Zucan. 9, 965. (G. 372), 
oel da ſerta, a gariand of laurcl, ſacted to 
Apulio, ib. 5, 170; irg. Etl. 7, 62. Tem- 
fora Phochea virgine man tulit, i. e. had his 
ten.ples bound with a crown of laurcl, into 
which tr e Daphne, a virgin beloved by A- 
pollo, was changed, Ovid, Pont. 2, 2, 82 Mei. 
I, 550, Kc. Phacbeae fortes, the oracle of A- 
pollo, Ovid, Met 3, I 30.-— Fuvenis Phuebitus, 
the Phebcan youth, i. e. Aeſculapius, the ſon 
of Apollo, Ovid. Met 15, 642. hence called 
Por BIN A, -e, m Virg. Acn. 7,773. Phoes 
6511s anguts, 1. e. Ac ſculapius worſhipped at 
Lpidaurus in the ſhape of a ſerpeut, and 
br ought from thence to Rome, ib. 15, 742. 
Pbcebeias ales, i. e. the raven, (corvus), facred 
to Apello, becauſe it gave omens by its croak- 
ing, Ovid. Met. 2, 545. 
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PHO 
Sitv. 1, 3, 76. Aurea Phoebe, Ovid. Met. 
2, 724*. 

PHOEBE, Leucippis, -idis, the 
daughter of Leucippus. (Vid. Leuciy- 
PUS. 

3 -7cis, the, fon of AgGnor, 
who gave name to Phoenicia, (G. 384.) 
Apollodor. 3, 1, 1. Hyginus ſays that 
Phoenix ſettled in Africa; and that 
from him the Carthaginians were call- 
ed Pot N., fab. 178. 

Puokxix, cia, the ſon of Amyntor, 
(cretus Amyntore,) Ovid. Met. 8, 307. 
the companion and inſtructor of Achil- 
tes, Cic. Or. 3, 15.; Homer. II. 1, 443. 
called Homericus Phoenix, Quinctil. 2, 

„12. greatly reſpected by Achilles, 

reverendus Achilli,) Stat. Silv. 3, 2, 
96. (G. 446.) 

PHOLOE, -es, the name of a female 
Cretan ſlave, Firg. Ain. 5, 285. - — 
J 2. A girl noted for her beauty in the 
time of Horace, Od. 3, 15, 7. repre- 
ſented as haughty, (aſpera,) Od. 1, 33, 
6, and diſdainful, (fugax, i. e. fugicns 
viros,) ib. 2, 5, 17. 80 Tibullus, 1, 
8, 69, & 77. 

PHOLUS, a centaur, (G. 439.) 
who entertained Hercules, ( Hofpes et 
Alcidae magni,) Lucan 6, 391, when 
he went to attack the centaurs, Serv. 
in Virg. Aen. 8, 294. Pholus was lain 
in the conteſt which took place be- 
tween the Centaurs and Lapithae at 
the marriage of Pirithous ; which is 
faid to have been cauſed by Bacchus, 
j. e. by wine, Virg. G. 2, 456. ; lor. 
Od. 1, 18, 8. Ovid ſays, that Pholus 
was not killed, but made his eſcape, 
Met. 12, 306. 

PHONOLENIDES, de, the ſon of 
Phonolenus, Ovid. Met. 12, 433. But 
this name 1s variouſly written, 

Vento ſemper rulet aurea Phoebe, the golden 
Phoebe, i. e. the moon always reddens with 
wind, i. e. appears red before wind, Virg. G. 
I, 431. Almaque curru Net!tvago Fhecbe medi- 
um ful/abat Olympum, was in the middle of her 
courſe, 1d. A. 10, 216. Tertia Pbeebe, the 
third riſing of the moon, the third night, 
Ovid. Faff. 6, 235. Sexta reſurgebant orienti 
corrus Phoebes, the fixth horns of the riſing 
moon were again appearing, i. e. the ſixth 
month was begun, II. Ae. 8, 11. Nec fit ti- 
bi lucida Phoebe, let not the moon ſhine on 
thee, Id. in bin, 109. 
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PHORBAS, -antis, a Frojan; | 
afluming whoſe form, the god Sy 
deceived Palinũrus, the pilot of Nene 
when he tumbled him into the { 
Virg. Ae. 5, 842 2. A nain 
of Syẽne, in Egypt, (Syenites, . thy 
ſon of Methion; flain by Perſeus 
Ovid. Met. 5, 74, & 78. C z. An 
impious 'Theffalian (profanus,) why 
with a band of Phlegyae rendere/ th 
temple of Apollo inacceſlible, 4. 1, 


PHoORCUS, a ſea-god, the ſon o 
Neptune and the nymph Theſea, rr. 
in Virg. Hen. 5, 824. Phorci chorus, i e. 
the ſea-nymphs and ſea- animals, i. 240 
exercitus, ib. 824. q 2. An excel. 
lent ſeulptor and painter, Plin. 36, 5, 

PhorCys, nit, the father of the 
Gorgon Medũſa; who is hence called 
Phorcynis, idis, Ovid. Met. 5, 230. and 
PaHorcys, -jdis, Propert. 3, 22, 8 
—— Geminae ſorores Phorcjder, ace. 
-pdas, the two filters of the Gorgon, 
( Pephredo and Ervo,) who are ſaid to 
have had but one eye, which they uſd 
by turns, Ovid. Met. 4, 773. 

PHORMIO, -8nis, a Peripateti 
philoſopher, at Epheſus ; whom Ha 
nibal, while an exile there, having on 
day heard deliver a lecture on tit 
art of war and the duty of a commare 
er, laughed at his folly, Cic. Or. 2, l. 
Whence thoſe were called Pxorvt 
ONES, who pretended to teach wat 
they did not underſtand. C 2, Tie 
name of one of the plays of Terence 
from a principal character in it; whence 
Cicero ridiculing a witneſs of the (ant 
ſirname, ſays of him, Nec minus nit 
nec minus confidens, quam ille 7 crenttang 
eft Phormio, Caccin. 10. 

ProroONEvVSs (3 fyll.) ei, vel -eos, the 
ſon of Inachus king of Argos, (G. $91 
or according to others, the father 0 
Inachus; whence Jnachus 1s calle 
Phironides, -ae, the ſon of Phorone® 
Senec. T hyeft. ſ. 1. and lo, the daughte 
of Inachus, Phironis, dis, Ovid. Met 
1, 668. Matres Phoroncae, the A 
give matrons, Stat. Theb. 12, 403. 8 
tra, Id. Sil. 3, 2, 101. 1 

Puosruökve, the ſame with oy 


PHO 


„ the morning ſtar or the planet Ve- 
us, Cic. N. D. 2, 20.3 Martial. 8, 21. 
PuoTINUS. Vid. Poruixus. 

PHRAATES, ae, v. i, a king of 
darthia, to whom Orodes, his father, 
eſigned the crown. Phraates, for his 
ecurity, put to death all his brothers, 
o the number of thirty; and when 
Nodes expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at 
his, he ordered him allo to be killed, 
Dio, 49, 23. Juſtin ſays that Phraates 
put his father to death before his 
others, 42, 4. He alſo flew many 
ff the chief nobility. . At laſt his ſub- 
es, provoked by his cruelty, expelled 
im from the kingdom, and made Ti— 
dites or Teridates king. But Phra- 
tes, aſſiſted by the Scythians, regained 
he kingdom. Upon which Tiridates 
ld to Auguſtus, carry ing with him 
he youngeſt ſon of Phraites, whom he 
elvered to Auguſtus, Fuſtin. 42, 5. 
lotwithſtanding this good fortune of 
Phraates, Horace ſays beautifully, that 
rue, differing in opinion from the 
ulgar, excluded from the number of 
he happy, ſo deteſtable a tyrant ; 
bough reſtored to the throne of Cy- 
$, l. e. of Parthia, which had formed 
art of the Perſian empire, over which 
yrus reigned, ( Redditum Cyri ſolio 
braatem Diffidens plebi, numero beatorum 
mit Virtus), Od. 2, 2, 17. Some 
ppole that Phraates was twice ex- 
led from his kingdom, a. u. 724, 
id a, 730; that he firſt regained the 
own by his own influence, Dio, 51, 
. and next by the aid of the Scythi- 
„ Juflin. 42, 5. To the firlt relto- 
tion Horace is ſuppoſed here to re- 


it ambaſſadors to Rome, a. u. 731, 
d requeſt of Auguſtus that he would 
nd back his ſon and give up Tiridates. 
uguſtus did not give up Tiridates, 
˖ ſent back his ſon, on condition that 
hraites thould reſtore the ſtandards 
d captives taken from the Romans, 
don che defeat of Craſſus and of An- 
ly, Dio, 53, 33. This Phraates 
omiſed, but did not perform, till 
uguſtus having made an expedition 


o the ealt, obliged him to do it by 
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r. Whatever be in this, Phraates 
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the terror of his arms, a. u. 734, Dis, 
54, 8. This event, as being highly 
honourable to Auguſtus, 1s celebrated 
both by the poets and hiſtorians, Horat. 
Od. 4, 15, 6. Ep. 1, 12, 27. et 18, 56.; 
Ovid. Tr. 2, 227. ; Strab. 6, p. 288. ct. 
16, p. 748.; Suct. Aug. 21. Tib. 9. ; 
Voll. 2, 91. ; Tuſtin. 42. 5.; Liv. Epu. 
139.; Eutrop. 7, 5.; Flor. 4, 12, 83. 
Strabo ſays that Phraates alſo ſent to 
Auguſtus four of his ſons with two of 
their wives and children, as hoſtages, 
16, p. 748. Add. Tac. Ann. 2, 1. ; Suet. 
Aug. 21; Tuflin. 42, 5. PHRA- 
ATES was the name of ſeveral Parthian 
kings. 

PuryNE, er, a famous courtezan at 
Athens, who being defended by Hy- 
perides in a trial for her life, was ac- 
quitted chiefly by the effect which an 
artful diſplay of her beauty is ſaid to 
have had on the judges, Quindtil. 2, 1 5 
9. Praxiteles made a ſtatue of Phryne; 
in which he expreſſed his own paſſion, 
and the joy of his miltreſs on receiving 
her hire, Plin. 34, 8. Puindil, 2,15, 9.3 
Athenae. lib. 14. 

PHRYXVS, the ſon of Athaimas, 
king of Thebes by Nephéle; who with 
his ſiſter Helle fled from the cruelty of 
their ſtep-mother Ino, on a ram with 
a flecce of gold, which carried them 
through the air. Helle becoming gid- 
dy through fear, fell into that ſtrait, 
which was afterwards called from her 
Helles-pontus, the fea of Helle. Phry- 
xus continued his courſe to Colchis, 
which was then governed by his rela- 
tion Aectes z and according to the di- 
rections which he had received from his 
mother Nephle, ſacrificed the ram to 
Mars, and ſuſpended his golden fleece 
in the temple of that god, (G. 440). 
Hence the ram is called Aries Pary x- 
E us, Senec. Wed. v. 471. Aurea Phryx+ 
3a ovis, Ovid. Ep. 6, 104. and its fleece, 
Phryx#a wvellera, Ovid. Met. 7, 7. Mare 
Phryx#um, the Helleſpont, into which 
the ſiſter of Phryxus fell, Senec. Herc. 
08. v. 776. called alſo Phryxi ſemita, 
Stat. Achill. 1, 40g. Phryxus mar- 
ricd Chalciope, the daughter of Aettes, 
by whom he had four ſons, Apollodor. 

15 
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r, 9, t. But Acttes, afterwards afraid 
left Phryxus ſhould ſeize the crown, 
put him to death, Hygin. 3, & 22.; Val. 
Face. 1, 43. (G. 440.) 

PayLAcuvs, the ſon of Deion, king 
of Phocis, by Diomede, Apollodor. 
1, 9, 4. who founded the city Phy- 
lice in Theſſaly, Euſlatb. ad Homer. II. 
2, 695. the father of Iphiclus, 15. 
705. Apollodor. 3, 9, 8.; Hygin. f. 
103. and grandfather of Proteſilaus, ib. 
who is hence called PfyLLacivts, 
-ac, Ovid. Art. A. 2, 356. Amor. 2, 
6, 41.3 Phylacides heros, Propert. 1, 
19, 7. and his wife Laodamia, Conjux 
Phylaceia, Ovid. Tritt. 5, 14, 39. 

PHrLL1s, -idis, the daughter of Ly- 
curgus, king of Thrace, and herſelf 
a queen of that country ; who fell in 
love with Demoph6on, the ſon of The- 
ſeus, in his return from the Trojan war. 
Demophoon having left her with a 
promiſe to return, and failing to per- 
form his promiſe, ſhe put an end to her 
days, (G. 425.) Servius ſuppoſes that 
Virgil alludes to this Rory, (Si uu 
aut Phyllidis ignes, ic. hates, if you will 
fing the flames or loves of Phyllis), E. 
5, 10. But others think, that Phyllis 
here is only a paſtoral name; as, 10. 3m, 
76. et 7, 63. et 10, 41. So Ovid ſeems 
to take Phyllis for a ſhepherdefs or a 
country-girl, by joining her with A- 
maryllis ; thus, Phy!lidis hic idem tene. 
roſque Amaryllidis ignes Bucolicis juvenis 
luſerat ante modis, fc. Virgilins, Trift. 2, 
537. 7 2. The nuric of Dom:cian, 
who buried him after he was murdered, 
in a farm of her's ncar the city, (in 
ſuburbono ſuo |, on the Latin way, Do- 
mit. 17. 

PayLLoDOCE, -es, a river nymph, 
Firg. G. 4, 336. 

PayLL1us, a Boeotian, fond of the 
boy Cycnus, whom he tried every me- 
thod to pleaſe, but in vain. At lait a 
refuſal cauſed the ruin of his favourite, 
(Vid. Cycxus.) 

PiCTOR, -ori, a ſirname given 
to C. Faprvs, one of the Fabian fa- 
mily, from lus {kill in painting, Cic. 
Tuſe. 1,2. Ile painted the temple of 
ſafety, (Sar vs), Plin. 35, 7. The 
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ſirname of Pictor deſcended to lis pg 
terity, (Vid. Fanivs.) 

Q. Fabius PICTOR, orit, a wn 
ancient writer of Roman annals, Ci 
Or. 2, 12.3 Liv. 1, 44. 2, 4%, $ 
30. 10, 37. 22, 7, &c. 

PICUS, the fon of Saturn, and t 
father of Faunns, Virg. Arn. 5, f 
king of the Laurentes, ( Lavrenii; Pj 
ci), ib. 170. remarkable for his fell 
augury and horſemanſhip. Virgil de 
ſcribes Picus in the garb of a Rom 
augur, by anticipation, with the hn 
or augur's ſtaff of Romulus, who n 
ſkilled in augury, girt with a ſmall 8 
bea, or ſhort narrow tunic, carrying 
round ſhield in his left hand, Yirg. 4 
7, 187. The goddeſs Circe having fa 
len in love with Picus, (capta cpidn 
conj un v, i. e. amans, deliring to becom 
his wife or miſtreſs, as, E. 8, 18, 4 
66. ſo maritus, for amator, Id. Ae 
4. 536.) and being rejected, is ſaid tf 
have ſtruck him with her wand, aid! 
have transformed him with her dry 
into a woodpecker, { ver/umue vm 
fectt avem, i. e. picum), Firg. An. 
190. This transformation of Pia 
Ovid, in his uſual manner, decort 
with a number of circumſtances, 34 
ſo that of his companions and wile (4 
Nins, Mel. 14, 320, — 435. There n 
a magnificent palace and temple bu 
by Picus in the citadel of Laurentun 
in which the ancient kings of Lat 
uſed to be crowned, (Hic ſceptra & 
cipere, et primos "tollere faſces _ 
O11 erat ), ib. 170. and where {14 
intus templa, for in hoc temply) Lait 
received the ambaſſadors of Aene 
ib. 192. Servius and other comme 
tors imagine, that Virgil, in delenba 
this palace, alluded to the [ hace 
Auguitus on the Palatine Mount 4 
175 &c. But it ſeems more prot 
to underſtand the words ſimply, W 
out any ſuch alluſion. . 

PIERUS, v. -ius, the father ot! 
Nine Muſes by Antiopaz hence 
Muſes were called by the ports PU 
RiDts of Pie RIAE, Cic. N. D. $47 
But Ovid fays, that Piérus, * 
Macedonian, ( Pellatis in 6/91 | 
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he father of nine girls by Fvippe, a 
Paconian or Macedonian woman, ( Pae- 
ir, dis), which nine filters had the 
preſumption to challenge the Nine Mu- 
les to a conteſt in mulic, and being 
anquiſhed, were turned into magpies, 
in picas), Met. 5, 302. ad fin. But 
he Muſes are generally thought to 
are been named PiERIDESs, -um, fing. 
ri, voc. Pieri, from PiErvus, a 
ountain in Theſſaly, on the confines 
ff Macedonia, (Vid. G. 323.) 

Piri, the wife of Atticus, Cic. Att. 
4, Ke. | 

M. Pilius, a connection of Atti- 
us, Cic. Ait. 13, 31.; Fam. 8, 8. So 
D. Prius, Cic. Att. 4, 17. 

bi uuxvs, one of the progenitors 
Turnus, ſometimes called his parent, 
ing. Aen. 9, 3. ſometimes his grand- 


randfather, (quartus pater vel aba 
11), ib. 619. He ſeems to have been 
deity of that conntry, for by him 
urnus is ſaid to have derived his ori- 
in from the gods, ib. 618. He was 
kewiſe called Picumxus, Serv. ad 
wo. A. 9, 4. et 10, 76. 

PiMPLEIDES, um, the Muſes, ſo 
alled from Pimpla, a mountain of 
deotia or Thrace, (Vid. G. Ixprx.) 
Pix ARI, an ancient family of La- 
um, Liv. 1, 7. Domus Pix ARIA, 
rg. Aen. 8, 270. Pinarii Naltae no- 
e, Cic. Div. 2, 21. 

7. Pix aklus, a friend of Cicero's, 
ic. Fam. 12, 24. Alt. 6, 1. e 8, 15. 
[PINDARUS, a Theban, an illuſ- 
vus Lyric poet, remarkable for the 
blimity of his ſentiments and expreſ- 
dn, { eg „ Quinctil. 10. 
61. whom Horace judged to be in- 
table, il. et Hor. Od. 4, 2, 1, &c. 
cero joins Pindar with the Greek 
ts of the firſt rank, Homer, Ar- 
lochus, and Sophocles, Or. 1. Fin. 
34. He flouriſhed about the time 
Xerxes's invaſion of Greece. His 
ems were written to celebrate the 
tors at the Olympic, Iſthmian, Py- 
an, and Nemean games; and ac- 
dingly are divided into four parts, 
utled, Olympia, mia, 'P this, et 
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ther, ib. 10, 76. and great-great- 
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Nemea. Pinrarics Mop, the 
ſtrains of Pindar, Martial. 8, 18, 6— 
Lyrae Pindaricae fidicen, a lyric poet, 
Ovid. Pont. 4, 17, 40. PleAris Pinda- 


ricis contendere, Stat. Silv. , 3, tor. 


Pindarici fontis qui non expallu't hauſtur, 


who did not fear to drink of the Pin- 
daric fountain, i. , to attempt lyric 
poems like thoſe of Pindar, Hor. Eb. 
I, 3, 10. Qualit Pindarico ſpiritus ore 
tonat, with the ſublimity of Pindar, 
Prop. 3, 17, 40. 80 Id 2, 1, 40. In 
like manner Horace, /mmenſuſque ruit 
profundo Pindarus ore, Pindar flows or 
moves with vaſt ſublimity and copiouſ- 
neſs of expreſſion, Od. 4, 2, 7. 

T. Pixx Ius, one who made Cicero 
his ſecond heir, Cic. Fam. 13, 61. 

PixiTHOvws, the ſon of Ixion, king 
of the Lapithae; who, having concet- 
ved a paſſion for Proſerpine, went down 
to the infernal regions with his friend 


Theſeus, in order to carry her off, (Hi 


dominam Ditis (i. e. Proſerpinam) tha- 
lamo deducere adorti), Virg. Aen. 6, 
397. But being ſeized, they were 
thrown into chains by Pluto. Theſeus 
was afterwards liberated by Hercules, 
but Pirithous is ſaid to have been bound 
faſter: hence, Amatorem (ſc. Proſer- 
pinat) trecentae Pirithoum cohibent cate- 
nae, Hor, Od. 3, 4, 79. Nec Lethaea 
valet T heſeus abrum pere caro Vincula Pi- 
rithoo, Ib. 4. 7, 27. This fable is va- 
riouſly related by mythologiſts, (G. 
423.) : Hygin. 79.——At the marriage 
of Pirithous with Hippodime, v. mia, 
happened the bloody conflict hetween 
the Centaurs and Lapithae, Ovid. Met. 
12, 216, Ke. The friendſhip be- 
tween Theſeus and Pirithous is cele- 
brated, and their fidelity to each other, 
( Aegidae i. e. Theſei Pirithoigue fi- 
des), Ovid. Pont. 2, 6, 26. Met. 8. 
302. Triſt. 1, 4, 18. Pont. 2, 3, 43.3 
Martial. 7, 23. 4. (Vid. G. 423, 438, 
& 439.) 3 
Pis AxpR, dri, an Athenian prae- 
tor, Nep. 7, 5. — 1 2. A general of 
the Lacedaemonians, Id. 9, 2.— 
A 3. One of the ſuitors of Penelope, 
Ovid. Ep. x, 91.; Homer. Odyſs. 22, 
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PISISTRATUS, an Athenian of 
noble birth, of great eloquence, brave- 
ry, and addreſs; who artfully uſurp- 
ed the government of his country, in 
ſpite vf the oppoſition of his kinſman 
Solon, and retained it for thirty-three 
years, till his death, (G. 465.) 7uf- 
tin. 2, 8.; Cic. Sen. 20. Brut. 7. 
put for any uſurper or tyrant ; as for 
Caeſar, Cic. Ait. 8, 16. Piſiſtratus 
firſt arranged the books of Homer, as 
we now have them, Cic. Or. 3,433. He 
was contemporary with Servius Tul- 
lius, the 6th king of Rome, Gel. 17, 
21, Pis1STRATID\E, -arum, the 
ſons of Piliſtratus, Hippias and Hip- 
parchus, wha ſucceeded him, CG. 465.) 

PISO, a firname of the gens Calpur- 
nia; laid to have been derived from 
ſome one of the family who cultivated 
peaſe; or invented the peſtle of a mor- 
tar, Plin. 18, 3.; Lucan. ad Piſ. 15.; 
ſaid to have been deſcended from Nu- 
ma Pompilius, £e/tus. 

C. Calpurnius PISO, conſul with M. 
Glabrio, a. 686. and proconſul of 
Gaul, Cir, Att. 1, 1. when he {eems to 
have quelled ſome inſurrection of the 
Allobroges, whence Cicero humorouſ- 
Iy calls him their fubduer, {pacificator 
Aliobrogum), ib. 3. He is mentioned 
as a ſedate or calm and copious {peak- 
er, ( /iatarizs et fermonts plenus oratar, 
Cic, Brut. 68.) 

C. Piso, a young nobleman of great 
abilities and worth; the ſon-in-law of 
Cicero, to whom, during his baniſh- 
ment, he did all the good Offices in his 
power, (i. Fan. (14, 1. p2ft rel. in 
Sen. 5. ad Juin. 3.3 Pif. [. Brut. 
78. He died before Cicero's return, 
Cic. Sex!, 31. Cicero ſpeaks of him as 
one of the moſt virtugus and accom- 
pliſhed young men of that age, B. 78. 
I. PISO Caeſonarus, caniul with A. 
Gabinius, a. 695, or 6. who concurred 
with Clodins in baniſhing Cicero, Cie, 
Sext. Pif.. &c. the father-in-law of Cae- 
ar, Cic. Fam. 4, 4. after whoſe death 
e oppoled Antony with great ſpirit, 
Cie: Phil. 1, 4, But being ſent as one 
of three ambaſſadors to Antony while 
befieging Mutina, he acted diſhougure 
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ably, ( /agitiose fecit), Cic. Phil, , 9, 
et 10, 5. Fam. 12, 4. 

PisONEs, um, two young noblemen 
to whom Horace addreſſed his tt gf 
Poetry, Horat. Art. P. 6, & 235. cal 
ed Pompilius ſunguit, the offspring of 
Pompilius, becauſe the CH we 
ſuppoled to have been deſcended fon 
Calpus, the ſon of Numa Pompilia: 
ib. 292, et ibi Scholaſt, 

Cn. Piso, made governor of Suri 
by Tiberius, Tac. Ann. 2, 44. and tng 
poled to have been employed by li 
to cut off Germanicus by poiſon, i 
6. ; Suet. Tib. 5 2. Upon his return t. 
Rome, he was accuſed, Tar. Au. 
10. Perceiving the people to be great 
ly enraged againlt hin, 5. 14. and no 
being ſupported by Tiberius, ke kill 
himself, 25. 15. 

Piso Frug: Licinianus, adopted by 
Galba as his ſucceſſor to the empire 
Tac. Hiſt. 1, 14, & 15. and on that ag 
count ſlain by the orders of Otho, i 
43. in the 33d year of his age. H 
virtues delerved a better fate, ib. 48. 
Suet, Gaio. 17. Miny other conf 
derable men of the name of Viv ar 
mentioned in the claſſics. 

PisToR, -oris, the baker. a nm 
given to ſupiter, for a ren men 
tioned, 7 vid. Fajt, 6, 350, . 

PiT:xATis, archon of Athen 
when Epicurus died, Cic. Fal. 9. 

PiTHODE MUS, a noted wich 
Plin. 34, 8. 

PiTHOLEON, tit, a poet of Rhode 
who 1njud:cioutly mixed Grees © 
Latin in his poems, for. Sal. I, 
22. 

PirrAcus of Mitylcuae, one « 
the ſeven wiſe men ot Greece ; 4. 
illi Iiycurgi, hinc Pittaci, bine Salone 
as we ſay, our Bacous, M1tons, N 
tons, Addiſons, &c. Cir. Ur. 3 
Leg. 2, 26. (G. 464.) 0 

PiTTHEvUs, king of Troezege, . 
grandfather of Theſeus by the n 


ther's ſide; who is hence called Fa 
dos Aethrae filius. the fon of (at 
the daughter of Pittheus, (uom. 7 
theis,) Ovid, Ep. 10, 11 
THEIA regna, the kingdom ot Þ 
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theus, i. e. 'Troezene, where Pittheus 
reigned, ib. 4, 107. (C. 421.) 

PiTUaNIUs, a very learned man, 
mimate with Atticus, Cc. Alt. 4, 15. 

PLaciDriaxus, a noted gladiator, 
Hor. Sat. 2, 7, 97. (Vid. Pacidla- 
xVs- ) 

M. PlaHTORIUs, the accuſer of M. 
Foatejus, Cic. Font. 5. curule acdile with 
C. Flaminius, Cic. Cluent. 45. pra ior 
with Cicero, ib. 5 3. — Incendio Plactori- 
ans Seius ambuſtus et, is ſinged by the 
coullagration 1aifed againſt Plactorivs, 
be. allefted by his cundemnation, as 
being involved in his guilt, Cic. Att. 
5 20. 

PL\G10SIPPUS, a name ſuppoſed to 
de put for L. Philippus, the orator, 
d. ad Herenn. 4, 31. 

C. Aiejus Plau Ius, one of the 
partiſans of Clodius, Cic. Att. 10, 8, 
Dom. 33. 

PLANCUS, v. Praxncivs, a fir- 
tame of the Munatu, from one of that 
family having the ſoles of his feet un- 
commonly plain, (Planci appel/antur, 
qui ſupra modum fpedibus plant ſunt, ) Vel- 
us; et Plin. 11, 45 f. 105. 

Cr. PLanC1us, of an equeſtrian fa- 


tor in Macedonia under L. Appulcius 
be practor. When Cicero was ba- 
tiled from Rome, Plancius met him 
t Jyrrachium, and conveyed him 


y =* # 


privately to his head-quarters at 'Theſ- 
uonica, (T hefalonicam in Quatſlorium 
erduxit,) Cic. pott. red. in Sen. 14. 
Fknc. 41. ILlancius in his tribune- 
bp Cd not diſcover the ſame at- 
achment to Cicero, Cic. Plauc. 32. 
terwards, however, when Plancius, 
* cholen acdile, was acculed by a 
«ippunnted competnor, M. Lateren- 
3, of bribery aud corruption, Cicero 
idertook his defence, and procured 
5 acquittal, In the civil war he 
vned Pompey ; and after the defeat 
ius party in the battle of Pharſalia, 
ems to have retired to Corcyra, where 
g lived in exile. Cicero gave him 
pes ot a return; but whether or not 
dad event took place we are not told, 
is Fam. 4, 14, & 15. 
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L. Munatius PLANCUS, gover- 
nor of Tranſalpine Gaul, after the death 
of Cacſar; appointed to bear the con- 
ſulſhip with D. Brutus, the year after 
Hirtius and Panla, Cic. Phil. 3, 15. 
Fam. 10, 1. ordered by the ſenate, in 
conjunction with Lepidus, to found 
the city Lyons, at the conflux of the 
Rhoſne with the Arar, Dio, 46, 50. 
Aiter the battle of Mutina and the 
death of the confuls, Plancus joia— 
ed himſelf with Lepidus and Antony; 
and thus contributed to the deftruc- 
tion of the republican party, Dio, 46, 
53. though he had giren Cicero re- 
peated ailurances of his attachment to 
the liberty of his country, Cic. Fam. 
10, 4, 8, &c. He was conſul with 
Lepidus, a. u. 712, Dio, 47, 16. 
—Plancus adhered to Antony, ac- 
cording to Paterculus, with great fer- 
vility, till the beginning of the civil 
war between Antony and Auguſtus, 
when he delerted to Auguitus, 2, 83. 
He never gained the contidence of that 
emperor ; and therefore he is ſuppoſed 
to have thought of going into volun- 
tary exile to Rhodes or Mytilene, e- 
ſteemed agreeable places of abode by 
the Komans, Cic. Fam. 4, 7. et 7, 3 f. 
when Horace advited him to baniſh 
his anxiety, and remain in his own de- 
lightful villa near Tibur, Od. 1, 7. 
Conſule Planco, 1. e. a. u. 711 or 712, 
when Horace was in the heat of youth, 
(calidus guventa,) aged 24, ib. 3, 14f. 

T. Plaxcus Burſa, the brother of 
the former; who burnt the ſenate» 
houſe aſter the death of Cludius, being 
then tribune, a. u. 701, Cir. Phil. 13, 
11. On which account being accuſed 
by Cicero, he was baniſhed; and 
tnerctore he was ever after very inimi- 


cal to Cicero, Cic. Phil. 6, 4. Fam. 


7, 2. He was reſtored to his country 


by Cacſar, ib. et Phil. 12, 18. After 
the death of Cacſar, he tided with An- 
tony, Cic. Phil. 11, 6. He is men- 


tioned as extremely illiterate, Cic. Fam. 


10. 
A. PLANCUS Here, a Roman 
eques, a partiſan of Pompey ; for whoſe 
8 2 pardon 
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pardon Cicero intreats Dolobella to in- 
tercede with Caeſar, Fam. q, 13. 
PLATO, -gnis, an illuſtrious A- 
thenian philoſopher; ſo named from 
the broadneſs of his ſhoulders; the 
ſcholar of Socrates; eſteemed the moſt 
learned and eloquent of the ancient 


philoſophers, ¶ Philoſophorum praccipuus, 


ſſve acumine difſerendi, froe eloquends fa- 


cultate divind quadam et Homerica, Quinc- 
til. 10, t, Bi. Vir unus totius Gracciae 
facile doctiſſimus, Cic. Rabir. Poſt. g. 
Quaſi deus quidam philsſophorum, Cic. N. 
D. 2, 12. Princeps omnium longe, qui- 
cungque ſcripſerunt, aut locuti ſunt, Cic. 
Or. 19. Jovem ſiquiclem, atunt philgſo- 
phi, fi Graece loquatur, fic loqui, Cic. 
Brut. 31. Dofus Plato, Hor. Sat. 2, 
4, 3.) It is ſaid that a cluſter of bees 
ſettled on his lips when a child, Cic. 
Div. 1, 36. He travelled over Egypt 
and Magna Graecia in queſt of know- 
ledge, Cic. Fin. 5, 29. Tuſc. 4, 19, & 
25. After his return to Athens he 
taught in a gymna/ium near that city, 
called the AcAbrulk; whence his 
followers were named AcapreMict, (E. 
294.) We have a compendium of his 
philoſophy, Cic. Head. 1, 5. He 
thought that the earth moved ronnd 
its axis, (nihil movert nift terram ; ) 
which opinion he expreſſed, though 
ſomewhat obſcurely, in a book called 
Timaeus, (terram verti circa axem,) ib. 
4, 39. Cicero had ſuch a veneration 
for Plato, that he ſays he would rather 
err with him, than think juſtly with 
others, Tuſc. 1, 17. Numero Platonis 


ob ſcurius, a proverbial expreſſion con- 


cerning any thing diſſicult to be under- 
ſtood; from Plato's adopting the num- 
bers of Pythagoras, Cic. Al. 7, 13.— 
Philoſophi PLaToxict, Gell. 15, 2. 


Sublimitas PL NIC, Plin. Ep. 1, 10. 


PLaToR, one of the generals of 
Philip, king of Macedonia, Liv. 28, 
6. J 2. A native of Dyrrachium, 


put to death by Piſo, Cic. Pif. 34. 
Har. Reſp. 16. 
A. PLauTivus, practor of Bithynia 
and Pontus, Cic. Fam. 13, 29. : 
M. Accius PLAUTUS, a native of 


Sarsina ( Sarsinas, -Gtis), in Urn, 
{aid to have been named Plotus or Ply, 
tus from his ſplay or broad feet, (a pe 
dum planitie,) Feſtus. a celebrated Rg 
man comic poet; of whoſe play 
twenty are extant, though not 3 
entire. He died in the conſulſhip 0 
P. Claudius Pulcher and L. Parti; 
Licinius, a. u. 569 or 570, while Cat 
the elder was cenſor, Cic. B.. 1 3. 
PravTiNUs pater in Trinumimo, the fa 
ther deſcribed by Plautus in his pl; 
called Tuix uuns, Cic. ad. Bru; 2 
PLauTiNS numert et ſales, th 
verſes and wit of Plautus, Hor, Art 
P. 270, Add. Ep. 2, 1, 58, & 17 
praiſed by Cicero, M 1, 29. 

PLAUTUS, one of the judge 
who were bribed to acquit Clod: 
fuppoſed to be a fictitious name, C; 
Alt. 1, 16. 

-PrzrADEs, um, vel Plc; 2der, th 
ſeven ſtars, ſo called from their numbe 
( Tyres, plures;) ſing. Pleias, v. Pli 
v. Pleias, one of the ſeven {lars f 
poſed to have been the danghters | 
Atlas; hence called Atlantiae, Ori 
Falt. 3, 105. and Allantidie, Virg. d 
I, 221. (G. 379. )—Lucida Plciat i 
bright or beautiful Pleias, i. e. Mai 
Ovid. Met. 1, 670. Plias for Pla 
Id. Ep. 18, 188. Navita tum /lellis num 
ros et nomina fecit, Pleifdas, Cc. Vir 
G. 1, 138. T aygete fimul os terris gent 
honeſtum Plias, v. Pleias, as ſoon ast 
Pleiad Tayg#te has ſhewn her beat 
teous face to the earth, ib. 4, 232. 

PLE1IONE, -es, the daughter of 
ceinus and wife of Atlas, (G. 378.) 

PLEURATES, it, a Macedonis 
Cic. Piſ. 34. | 

Purvratus, a king of the Illyriar 
Liv. 26, 24, &c. ; 
C. PLINIUS Secundus, born at 
rona a. u. 776, Pfl. Chr. Nat. 2 hy 
per iſhed by the firſt eruption ot VO 
vius, in the 56th year of his age, 7 
Ep. 6, 16 Of his numerous writs 
. +. Nat 
ib. 3, 5. there is only extant his Ni 
ral Hiſtory, in thirty-ſeven books 3 
work which has always been Jun 


held in the higheſt eſtimation, 6% 


PL 'I 


jo. l 9, 4, & 16. Hieronym. in Tſai. 
1 54. in Ezechiel. 9, 28. Ceraſa 
bini ANA, a kind of cherries ſo cal- 
kd, Plin. 15, 25 f. 30. 
C.PLINIUS Caecilius Secundus, the 
zephew of the former; called the 
ſunger Pliny, and his uncle the Elder 
Play ; born at Comum, Plin, Ep. 4, 
14, near the lake Larius, which there- 
bre he calls his own, (/,) ib. 2, 8. 
6, 24. His father was called Cae- 
lus Comenſts, and his mother Plinia, 
tefilter of the natural hiſtorian ; who, 
bariug loſt her huſband, lived with her 
other, ib. 6, 16, & 20. ; by whom 
her ſon was adopted, ib. 5, 8. and 
terefore aſſumed his name. Pliny, ha- 
ng early loſt his father, was educated 
nder the care of his mother and uncle, 
ud of Vergimus Rufus, ib. 2, 1, 8. 
He was very ſtudious from a boy, ſo 
ut in the 14th year of his age he 
ote a Greek tragedy, ib. 7, 4. He 
tudicd eloquence under Quinctilian, 
. 2,14, 9. He lived in great friend- 
ip with Tacitus, who was a little 
der than Pliny, ib. 7, 10, & 20. et 9, 
z. He was highly eſteemed by the 
nperor Trajan; and employed his in- 
eſt with him more for the advantage 
others than his own, 13. 10, 4, 6, 
K 105, &c. The works of Pliny now 
tant are, his Epiſtles in ten books, 
da Panegyric on Trajan, 
PLSTEENES, ic, the fon of Pelops, 
id father of Agamemnon and Mene- 
Ws; whence Pliſthenius torus, the 
duch of Agamemnon, Ovid. Rem. Am. 
N (Vid. G. 405.) — 2. A fon 
| Thyeſtes, ſerved up to his father 
7 Atreus at an entertainment, Senec. 
lone. 724. (G. ibid.) 
PLotius, the name of a Roman 
u. — PLoTIana bona, the effects 
one Plotius, Cic. Fam. 13, 8. 
d. PLOTIUS Sitvanus, a candi- 
tor the aedileſhip with Cn. Plan- 
W, Cic. Planc. 7.; praetor in the 
lulſhip of Marcellus and Sulpi- 
us, Cic. Alt. 5, 15.—ſuppoſed to 
ne been the ſame with A. Plautius, 
tor of Bithynia, Cic. Fam. 13, 29. 
Frorius, a poet, a favourite of 


Marius, Cic. Arch. 9. 


. 
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PLUTO, v. en, -ons, the fon of 
Saturn and Ops, the brother of Jupi- 
ter, and king of the infernal regions, 
(G. 388.) — Pluton puter, Virg. Aen. 
7, 327. Domus exilis PL ur ON i, the 
poor, empty houſe or abode of Pluto, 
1. e. the infernal regions, Hor. Od. 1, 
4, 25. So, Perque Ditis damos vacuat, 
Virg. Aen. 6, 269. called empty, be- 
cauſe poſſeiled by the ſhades, airy un- 
bodied phantoms, fluttering about un- 
der an hollow imaginary form, (tenues 


fine corpore vita: volitare cava ſub ima- 


gine formae,) ib. 292. FLU rox14y 
-orum, certain places in Aſia emitting 
a noxious vapour, Cic. Div. 1, 36. 

Prurus, the god of riches, accord- 
ing to the Grecks, 

PoDaLinivs, the fon of Aeſculapius, 
a ſkilful phyſician, Ovid. Art. 2, 735. 
Tri. 5, 6, 11. q 2. An Italian, 
who took part with Aeneas againſt 
Turnus, Ving. Aen. 12, 304- 

PoDaRCEs, vir, the ſuſt name of 
Priam, (G. 400.) 

POLE MO, v. on, -ants, the ſon of 
Philoſträtus, an Athenian philoſopher ; 
the ſcholar of Xenocrates, Cic. Or. 3, 
18. and his ſucceſſor in the academy; 
who placed the chief happineſs of man 
in living agreeably to nature, Cic. Fin. 
4, 6. ct 5, 31. Polemo in his youth 
had been addicted to diſſipation and 
pleaſure. Returning one morning after 
{un-riſe from a nocturnal entertainment, 
and ſeeing the gate of Xenocrates 
open, he went in, overpowered with 
wine, as he was, beſmeared with per- 
fumes, and having his head crowned 
with a garland, the uſual garb of ſuch 
as had been feaſting. He ſat down with 


an air of deriſion, which raiſed the in- 


dignation of all preſent. But Xeno- 
crates, without being moved, dropt 
the ſubject he was then treating, and 
began to diſcourſe on modeſty and tem- 
perance. The attention of Polemo 
was engaged: He foftly pulled the 
cron from his head; and, in ſhort, 
from being a diſſolute debauchee, be. 
came a great philoſopher, Fal. Max. 
6, 9* ext, I. 5 Hor. Sat. 2, 35254. 
i. Por yrs, 
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PoriTtts, one of the ſons of Priam, 
Nain by Pyrrhus, after the taking of 
Troy, Yirg. Aen. 2, 520. 

C. Aſinius POLI. IO, a diſtinguiſh- 
ed orator, hiſtorian, and poet; ap- 
pointed by Cacſar governor of Spain, 
Cic. Fam. 10, 30. After the death of 
Caeſar he wrote fcveral letters to Ct- 
cero, which are itill extant, expreſſive 
of his zcal for liberty, 10. 31, 32, & 


33- He however afterwards joined 
Antony, and did him important 
ſervice. In the war of Perulia, he 


commanded ſeven legions, Paterc. 2, 
76. By the mediation of Pollio and 
Maec@nas, a war was prevented be— 
tween Auguſtus and Antuay, and a 
peace concluded at Brunduſium, a. u. 
714, Dia, 47, 28.; Appian. H. C. p. 
1126. Pollio was this year couſul 
with Domitius Calvinus, Dio, 48, 15. 
Next year Pollio ſubdued the Parthin, 
a nation of IIlyricum or Dalmatia, 
Dio, 43, 4 /.; Flor. 4, 7. 3 Appian, 
de B. C. p. 1135. and triumphed over 
them, Hor. Od. 2, 1, 15. After this 
Pollio lived in repoſ:, and devoted 
himſelf to ſtudy. "Chough by his union 
with Antony he had contributed great- 
ly to cruſh the liberty of tus country, 
yet he ſeems to have retained the high 
ſpirit ( ferociam) of treedom, which he 
is ſaid to have tranſmitted to his fon, 
Tac. Aun. I, 12. After Antony be- 
came enflaved by his patiton for Clco— 

atra, Pollio did not concern himſelf 
in his aflairs; but being requeſted by 
Auguſtus to accompauy him to tle 
war of Acium, he declined it, Pulerc. 
2, 86. He notwithſtanding contiaucd 
to enjoy the friend{hip of Auguſtus. 
He wrote the hiltory of the civil wars, 
in ſeventeen books, Suidas, beginning 
from the conſulſhip of Metellus and 
Afranius, a. u. 694, when the firſt tri- 
umvirate was formed between Caclar, 
Pompey, and Craſſus, Hor. Od. 2, 1, 
1.; Fell. 2, 44.; {lor. 4, 2. Nothing 
of this work remains but a few frag- 
ments. It is quoted by ancicut authors, 
with ſuch exprcilions of approbation as 
mult make us regret the los of it, Tac. 


Ann. 4, 34 ; Suet. Cac/. 30, 55, & 56; 
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Sext. 4. ; Henn 


Val. Max. 8, 13. 


Suaſor. 6. While Pollio was engaged L 
in this undertaking, Horace wrote M$ © 
him the firſt ode of the ſecond! book fl 
in which he deſcribes the die?“ 
and merit of the work. As an 0:1: ©! 
Pollio is frequently praiſed by Quing th 
tilian; who, however, ſays that; to 2 
wins 


point of elegance Pollio was ſo ige 
rior to Cicero, that he might ſe m: 
have lived an age before hi m. lo. 


wy 


113. As a tragic poet Pollio is ex:ol8P""" 
led by Horace: Pollia regum H. 3 
| PU 


(1. e. caedes et ſcelcra) ca, t 
pereufſo, ) i. e. writes trage dics in tl 
meter Tambic verſe, coniitins of ( 
feet, Sat. I, 10, 42. Hence; Ms 
ub pubhcas Res ordindris, grande min 
Gecropio repetes cothurno, whe! you u 
tiniſhed your hiſtory of public all. 
i e. of the civil wars, you will refum 
your grand employment of writing tr 
gedies in an Athenian bulk: . . 
with the majeſty or elevated ityl« 
Sophocles, Hor. Od. 2, 1, 19, Sg 


Sola Sophoclea tua carmina d. gud. 4 thn 
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uv, Virg. E. 8. 10. Pollo el 1} gue 
nova carmina, compoſes new pocms DY read; 
poems of uncommon merit, 16. 3.80 e trier 
Virgil is ſaid to have retained his Hud leari 
by the favour of Pollio, when the em 
ritory of Mantua was divided an, 
the veteran ſoldiers, Donat. in via i. 
gil. 36. Serv. ad Ecl. 2, I. But than 
is alſo aſcribed to Varus, Serv. ae, 
6, 6. & 9, 29. Winner be in th bad 
Pollio certainly was a great patros! aoula 
Virgil. By the advice or Pollio lic 54 t 
me. 


ſaid to have compoled his eclogu 
Donat. in Vt. 10. To him he L4loribe 
his fourth eclogue. Pollio was i 
firſt who erected a pub! ic library 
Rome, and the only image of 2 vil 
perſon placed 1 in it was that of Var 
which mark of reſpect, Pliny oblert 
as being conferred by fo diltiug 11116 
an orator and citizen, (ringe di 
et cive,) Wes no lets honguiable ih 
the naval crown, which he recei 
trom Pompey the Great, for his valo 
in the war againſt the pirates, 7») 
Add. Id. 35, 2.—Polhio is always 14 
ed among the molt illultrious wel, 
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POL 
« time, Vell. 2, 36.; Plin. Ep. 5, 3, 
Dial. de Orat. 17, 21, & 25. He 
aid to have lived to a great age, 
. Max. 8. 13. ext. 4. 
POLLURX, Vis, the ſon of Jupi- 
rand Leda, the brother of Caſtor, 
th ſuppoſed to have been changed 
10 2 conſtellation called Su,, the 


rins, worihipped by mariners, (G. 


11. 

es POLLUX, a Greck gram- 
ran, who wrote a dictionary called 
IM 4STICON, ſtill extant. | 
POLY AZNUS, a great geometri- 
n, intimate with Epicurus, Cic. Fin. 
„ with whom he agreed in think- 
„ that the whole of geometry was 
le, or not founded in demonſtration, 
b. Acad. 4, 33-——@ 2. A native of 
Lccdonia, who wrote a book in Greek 
 warlike ttratagems, which he dedi- 
ted to the emperors Antoninus and 
erus. This work is ſtill extant. 
PULYBIUS, an illuſtrious hiſto— 
n, ſtateſman, and warrior, the ſon 
Lycortas, general of the Achaean 
zue, born at Megalopölis, a city of 
radia, about 200 vears before Chriſt, 
efriend of Philopoemen, under whom 
learned the art of war. Polybius 
employed by his country in ſeveral 
portant negotiations. After the re- 
ction of Macedonia by Paulus Ae- 
nus, the Roman commiſſioners in 
reece, under pretext that the Achae- 
$ had favoured Perſeus, cauſed above 
nouſand of the moſt conſiderable ci- 
ens to be ſeized and conveyed tc 
one, . Among theſe was Polybius. 
nen the Achacans arrived at Rome, 
e ſenate, without hearing their cauſe, 
uined them to different towns in I- 
7, where they were kept in priſon. 
Iiybius, by the favour of Q. Fabius 
0 of Scipio Africanus the younger, 
ſons of Paulus Aemilius, whoſe 
eldiuip he had gained by his merit, 
excepted from this number. Po- 
ms lived in the greateſt intimacy 
h Scipio till the death of that great 
. He was with him both at the 
hes of Carthage and Numantia; and 
PW is Zaid to have ſucceeded in eve- 


y 
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2 01. 
ry thing in which he followed the ad- 
vice of Polybius, and to have failed 
when he neglected it, Pauſan. 8, zo. 
The Achaeans, after many fruitleſs ap- 
plieations to the ſenate, at laſt, at the 
end of ſeventcen years, obtained the 
return of their exiles, when their num» 
ber was reduced to 300. Polybius, who, 
by his influence with Cato the Cenſor, 
contributed greatly to the releaſe of his 
countrymen, ſeems not to have uſed 
this permiſſion of revititing his native 
city; or if he did, his ftay muſt have 
been ſhort 3 for he was with Scipio 
three years after at the ſiege of Car- 
thage, (G. 679.) . Afcer the death of 
Scipio, Polybius returned to Megalo— 
lis, where he lived for ſix years, and 
died at the age of eightytwo of a 
wound he received by a tall from his 
horſe. His countrymen erected ſtatues 
in diiterent places to his memory, which 
were ſtanding in the time of Pauſanias, 
J. 8. c. 9, 44, & 48. On one of theſe 
was an inſcription, intimating, That 
Greece would not have gone wrong 
from the beginning if it had followed 
the advice of Polybius, and that he a- 
lone had brought her relief in diſtreſs,“ 
Id. 8, 37.—-—-Polybius wrote ſeveral 
books; the Life of Philopoemen, an 
Account of the Numantine war, Cie. 
Fam. 5, 12. and bis Univerſal Hiſtory, 
containing an account of the tranſac- 
tions of all the nations then known for 
fiity-three years; chat is, from the be- 
ginning of the ſecond Punic war to the 
reduction of Macedonia into a Roman 
rovince. It conſiſted of forty books, of 


which the five firit only remain entire. 


There are however large fragments of 
the other books. —— Polybius has al- 
ways been held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion as an hiſtorian. Livy, who fre- 
quently quotes and copies from Poly- 
bius, perhaps from jealouly, beſtows 
on him only the negative praiſc of be- 
ing no deſpicable author, (Vaud ˙E]q⁰uam 


ſpernendus auctor), 30, 45. Ciccro ſpeaks 


of him in higher terms, - (bonus dur 
imprimis), Cic. Ofl. 3, 32. Add. Id. 

Att. 13, 30. 
Potyrus, v. ius, a king of Corinth, 
who 
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who is ſaid to have brought up Oedi- 
pus as his own ſon, Stat. Theb. 1, 64.; 
Senec. Nedip. v. 12. (Vid. G. 429.) — 
q 2. One of the ſuitors of Penelöpè, 
Ovid. Ep. 1, 91. 


PoLyYCHARMUS, a practor of the 


Athenians, Cic. Att. 5, in. 


PoLyCLETvs, an excellent ſtatuary, 
Circ. Or. 2, i6f. Brut. 86. Ferr. 45 3. 
Tuſc. 1, 2. Hence - Qod ab arte My- 
ronit, Aut Polychtio fuſſum oft quod vi- 
were caelo, by the graving inſtrument of 
Polycletus, Stat. Silv. 2, 2, 67. 80 
Duod Polycieteis viſum ef! ſpirare caminis, 
ib. 4, 6, 78. 

Por rcRATES, si, a tyrant of Sa- 
mos, uncommonly fortunate in liſe; fo 
that he is {aid never to have met with, 
any croſs accident. To occaſion to 
himſelf ſome vexation, he threw a ring 
of great value into the ſea, but he ſoon 
after found it in the entrails of a fiſh 
which was ſent him. This ſuppoſed 
happy man at laſt met with a miſerable 
exit, being decoyed to viſt Orontes, 
the Perſian governor of Magnetia on 
the Macander, who put him to death, 
Herodot. 3, 39, &c.; Cic. Fin. 5, 30. 

PoLyDAinas, -antis, a Thracian ath- 
lẽta of extraordinary ſtrength, of which 
ſeveral wonderful inſtances are record- 
ed, Pauſan. 6, 5. — J 2. The fon of 
Panth5us, { Panth#7des), the companion 
of Hector, Homer. Il. 18, 249. ; Ovid. 
Met. 12, 547. put for any nobleman, 
Perſ. 1, 4. PoLYDAMANTEA arma, 
the arms of Polydamas, Sil. 12, 212. 

PoLyYDECTES, v. ar, -ae, king of 
Seriphus, at whoſe court Perſeus was 
educated, (G. 395.), Ovid. Met. 5, 242. 

PoLyporUs, the youngeſt ſon of 
Priam and Hecuba, Ci. Or. 3, 58. 
whom his father, at the heginning of 
the war, ſent to Pohymneſtor king of 
Thrace with a large ſum of gold to be 
educated there till the fate of Troy 
ſhould be determined. Polymneftor 
having heard of the death of Priam, 
ſeized on the money, and aſſaſſinated 


Polydorus. According to Ovid, the 


dead body of Polydorus was thrown 
into the ſea, and was found by Hecu- 
ba on the ſhore, Met. 13, 536. Ac- 
cording to Virgil, he was buried, and 
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a grove of myrtles grew on his tomh, 


from one of which, while Aeneas at. 


tempted to pull it, drops of blood are 
ſaid to have diſtilled, Aer. z, 27, &, 
——PoLyDokEvs ſanguis, the blood of 
Polydorus, Ovid. Met. 13, 629. —<. 


veral others of this name are mentioned 


in the claſſics. 


PoLYGNOTUs, an ancient painter at 
Athens, born in the iſland Thaſus, 
( Thajius), Cic. Br. 18. ; Plin, 5, 56, 
35, 61. 25. et gl. 35.3 Quinctil. 12, 
10, 3, & 10. 

PoLynisTOR, rie, a name given 
to Corn. Alexander, a grammarian, on 
account of his great knowledge In an- 
tiquity, Suct. de 1/7. Gramm. 20. 

PoLyHyMNx1A, vel Polymnia, one of 
the Muſes, Hor. Od. 1, 1, 33. ; Ovid, 
Faſt. 5, 9, & 53+ 

PoLt1Dvs, a Corinthian augur, Cir, 
Div. 1, 40.——@ 2. An excellent en. 
gineer, Vitruv. pracf. 7. 

OLYMNESTOR, Lis, a king ch 
Thrace, whoſe eyes Hecitha tore out 
with her nails, in revenge tor the death 
of her fon Polydorus, Ovid. Act. 14, 
561, &c. 

PoLlynTces, it, the fon of Oedipu 
king of Thebes, who having agree 
with his brother Eteocles to reigu one 
year each alternately, and being exch 
ded by his brother from that right, fel 
to Adraſtus, king of Argos, and mar 
ried his daughter Argia. By the a 
ſiſtance of Adraſtus he attempted t 
recover his right by force, which yan 
occaſion tu the Theban war, (G. 43% 

POLY?2HEMUS, the fon of Ne 
tune, a Sicilian Cyclops of monltrot 
ſize, who ted on human fleth, (C. 454 
Cic. Tuſc. 5, 39. Virg. Heu. Jy 61d 
&c. He took delight in feeding! 
ſheep; hence called paſtor Vol Plem 
ib. 657,— © 2. One of the Lapitha 
Homer. II. 1, 264. 

PoLYxEna, one of the danghtt 
of king Priam, ſacrificed by Pyrm 
on the tomb of Achilles, (G. 448] 
hence Caedes POI YXENIA, the ble 
of PolyxEna, Catull. 63, — 368. 

PoLyYX0, d, an Amazon, 
prompted the women of Lenne, 


wit 


try their huſbands, Stat. Theb. 5, go. 
repreſented as a propheteſs beloved by 
Apollo, Fal. Flacc. 2, 316. 

POMPETA gens, a plebeian clan at 
Rome, of which Velleius Paterculus 
ſays there were two or three branches, 
{familiae ), but does not inform us what 
they were, 2, 21. 

Cn. POMPEIUS, (firnamed STx 4- 
z0, from his ſquint eyes, and his reſem- 
lance to his cook, who was called 
Monogenes STRABO, Plin. 7, 12.; Val. 
Max. 9, 14, 2.), conſul with L. Por- 
tins Cato, a. u. 664, ſ. 5. one of the 
Roman generals in the Social war, Cic. 
Font. 15. Ball. 22. who gained a tri- 
umph over the people of Aſculum in 
Picenum, (Aſculani Picentes), Aſcon. 
in Cic. Piſ. 24. in which triumph P. 
Ventidius, who afterwards triumphed 
over the Parthiaus, being then a boy, 
was led among the captives, Plin. 7, 
;f, 44; Pell. 2, 65.; Gell. 2, 4. In 
he army of Pompey Cicero ſerved as 
k ſoldier, (tire fuit), Cic. Phil. 12, It. 
Strabo, though poſſeſſed of great mili- 
ary talents, was hated on account of 
us covetouſneſs. After his death, which 
as occaſioned by a thunderbolt, the 
people treated his corpſe with great 
ndignity, Plutarch. in Pomp. prince 3 
ell. 2, 21. 

Cn, POMPEIUS Magnus, the ſon 
df Cn. Pompeius Strabo, born a. u. 647. 
hen he was a very young man, and 
erved in the camp of his father, who 
lad been appointed general againſt Cin- 
a he, with great addreſs and forti- 
de, ſaved his father's life, when one 

Terentius, the tent-companion of 
oung Pompey, being bribed by Cinna, 
d conſpired with ſome others to aſ- 
nate him. Upon Sylla's return to 
from the Mithridatic war, Pom- 
% then only about twenty-three 
as old, joined him with three legions, 
hich he had raiſed by his own private 
livence among his father's veterans 
d others, Pompey, by his ſucceſsful 
nduc, contributed greatly to the 
cor) of the patrician or ariſtocratic 
05 Sylla having reduced all Italy 

er his dominion, ſent Pompey with 


| 
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an army into Sicily againſt Perpenna 
and Carbo the conſul. Pompey forced 
Perpenna to fly from the iſland; and 
having taken Carbo priſoner, put him 
to death, and ſent his head to Sylla, 
though he had formerly owed him ob- 
ligations, Val. Max. 5, 3.; Cic. Fam. 
9, 21. From thence Pompey was ſent 
againſt Domitius, the commander of 
the Marian or popular party in Africa, 
who in the firſt engagement was defeat- 
ed and ſlain. . Pompey ſo much extend+ 
ed the limits of the Roman empire in 
Africa, that upon his return to Rome 
Sulla went out to meet him at the head 
of the nobility, and ſaluted him by the 
title of Pomrs1vs Macnxus, or P 

the Great, by which name he has fince 
been diſtinguiſhed. Lucan uſually calls 
him by the fimple name of Macnvs. 
Sulla, with ſome reluctance, permitted 
Pompey, though only an eques, and 
not yet a ſenator, to enter the city in 
triumph ; an honour which had never 
before been granted to any but to con- 
ſuls or praetors, Cic. Manil. 21.; Plin. 
7, 26. After the death of Sulla, Pom- 
pey joined Catilus the conſul in cruſh« 
ing Lepidus the colleague of Catulus, 
though formerly the friend of Pompey, 
and promoted to the conſulate by his 
intereſt, becauſe Lepidus wifhed to re- 
verſe the acts of Sulla, and recal the 
exiled Marians. Brutus, the heutenant 
of Lepidus, having voluntarily ſurren- 
dered to Pompey at Mutina, on condi- 
tion of having his life ſpared, was, not- 
withitanding, by the orders of Pom- 
pey, put to death. After this Pom- 
pey was ſent into Spain againſt Serto- 
rius, which war he finiſhed with his 
uſual ſucceſs. Sertorius being baſely 
murdered by Perpenna at a feaſt, moſt 
of the Spaniards ſubmitted to Pompey. 
Soon after Perpenna being taken, in 
order to ſave his life, produced a num- 
ber of letters, ſeveral of which, he ſaid, 
were from the greateſt men 1a Rome, 
inviting Sertorius into Italy. Theſe 
Pompey, with great prudence and my 
nanimity, publicly burnt, without 

ing one of them; and ordered Perpen- 


na to be put to _ l:| he ſhould 
d 


diſcover 
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diſcover the names of thoſe by whom 
the letters were written, Plutarch. _ 
Pompey, in his return to Italy with 
his victorious army, fell in with a body 
of thoſe fugitive ſlaves, who, after 
the deſtruction of Spartacus, had e- 
ſcaped from Craſſus, and entirely cut 
them off, Plutarch. in vit. Pomp. ; Cic. 
Manil. 11. Sext. 31. For his victory 
in Spain Pompey obtained a ſecond 
triumph, while he was ſtill only a pri- 
vate citizen, and of the equeſtrian rank 
but the next day he entercd on the con- 
ſulſhip, to which he had been elected 
in his abſence, though not yet full thir- 
ty-ſix years old. But the ſenate, by a 
decree, diſpenſed both with his age and 
abſence, Cic. Manil. 21. (Vid. A. 117.). 
His colleague was M. Craſſus, a. u. 
684. Pompey, while conſul, reſtored 
the power of the tribunes, which Sulla 
had abridged. In return for this fa— 
vour, Gabinius, one of the tribunes, 
got a law paſſed, inveſting Pompey 
with extraordinary powers to carry on 
war againſt the pirates, who then in- 
feſted the Mediterrancan ſea, and even 
inſulted the ports of Italy. This war 
Pompey finiſhed with wonderful diſ- 
patch, Cic. Manil. 12. While Pompey 
was extinguiſhing the remains of the 
piratic war in Cilicia, he was appoint- 
ed, by a law propoſed by Manilius a 
tribune, with ſtill more ample powers 
to carry on the war agaiuit Mithri- 
dates, Vell. 2, 33. Pompey ſiniſhed 
this war with great glory, having add- 
ed to the empire three powerful king- 
doms, Pontus, Syria, Bithynia, lea- 
ving all the other kings and nations of 
the eaſt tributary to the republic, as 
far as the Tigris, Plutarch. ; et Cic. 
Prov. Conſ. 12. He returned to Italy 
a. u. 692. Apprehenhons were enter- 
tained at Rome that he would lead his 
victorious army to the city, and ſeize 
the government, which it was thought 
he might have done. But he diſband- 
ed his troops at Brunduſium, and with 
a private retinue purſued his journey 
to Rome, where he was received with 
the greateſt joy. His triumph laſted 
for two days, and was the moſt ſplen- 
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did that had ever been ſeen in Ron 
Pell. 2, 40.; Plin. 7, 26. Plutarch d 
ſerves, that it would have been happ 
for Pompey to have died at this time 
in the height of his fame and fortung 
and might have added, for his count 
too. Next year the ſenate having t 
fuſed to ratify the acts of Pompey i 
Aſia, many of which had been u 
abſolute, he formed a combination wit 
Caeſar and Craſſus, to permit nothin 
of importance to be done in the (lat 
without their approbation, which 
commonly called the Firſt Trimmi 
and in the end proved fatal to the repu 
lic, and to Pompey himſelf, as alſotoh 
two aſſociates, (Tu cauſa malorum Fa 
tribus dominis communis Roma, Lucan, 
84. Nulla fades regni focus, omniſque þ 
teflas Impatiens conſortis erit, ib. gy; 
(Vid. G.241.). To confirm this alliaud 
Pompey married Julia the daughter 
Caeſar, who, from her amiable qu 
ties, acquired great influence over h 
huſband. Cicero and others itronpl 
diſſuaded Pompey from this conn: 
but their remonſtrances were difrezat 
ed. Pompey henceforth promoted t 
ambitious views of Caeſar, in violatt 
of all law and juſtice. He and Cu 
however were not inattentive to tle 
own intereſt. A. U. 698, they lei 
on the conſulſhip, though they had! 
declared themſelves candidates wi 
the legal time. They cauſed à h 
be paſſed by Trebenius, one ot f 
tribunes, granting to Pompey as 2 Pp! 
vince Spain and part of Africa, tort 
ſpace of five years; to Crailus, 5ym 
and to Caeſar, the continuation 0 

command in Gaul for five years m9 
Platarch. Pompey managed is P 
vince by his lieutenants, remaining lt 
ſelf at Rome; which was allo coat 
to law. Beſides, he enjoyed an ct 
ſive commiſſion, which had bee" e 
ferred on him, a. u. 696, by a dec 
of the ſcnate, at the motion of Cice 
after his return from exile, Ci. D 
4, 5» 7, &c. and confirmed by 3 4 
whereby the whole adminiltrati 
the corn and proviſions of the rep 


was granted to Pompey for ve * 
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th a power of chuſing fifteen lieute- 
ants to aſſiſt him, Cic. Alt. 4, 1.3 Dio, 
95 93 Liv. Epit. 104.; Plutarch. Pomp. 
ic, This law was made on account 
f diſturbances in the city occaſioned 
ya famine, Dio, ibid. and it was al- 
ged by Pompey's enemies that the 
mine had been artificially created for 
he fake of getting the law paſſed, Lu- 
m. I, 318. 

3 in his ſecond conſulate, de- 
cated a ſplendid temple to Venus Vic- 
ix or the Congquereſs, and adjoining to 
2 theatre, both which he had built 
t his private expence. On this occa- 
on he exhibited the moſt magnificent 
jews that had ever been ſeen in Rome, 
i Offi 2, 16. Fam. 7, 1,; Plin. 8, 7.; 
Vin, 39. p. 107. 


mon between Caeſar and Pompey, 
ed in childbed, and her infant ſon 
jon after her, to the great grief of 
er father and huſband, and alſo of the 
hole Roman people, Paterc. 2, 47. 
Julg—tu = furentem Inde virum pote- 
1 atque hinc retinere parentem, Lucan. 
1115, Morte tua diſcuſſa fides, bellumque 
dere fermiſſum eft ducibus, ib. 1 19.) . 
A. U. 700, accounts were received 
Rome of the death of Craſſus and 
$ ſon Publius, with the total defeat 
lis army by the Parthians. By this 
ent the only curb left to the power 
Pompey, and the ambition of Cae- 
was removed; ( Craſſus erat belli me- 
us mora, Lucan. 1, 100. ſh,,Uↄarma 
cum dirimens, 104.) 
Violent tumults having ariſen in the 
yon account of the murder of Clo- 


us by Milo, Pompey was elected 


Vel. Maximus ſays that Julia's death was 
=boned by a fright, vpon ſeeing ker hut» 
Ws robe brought home all bloody from 
& Campus Martius, 4, 6, 4. where a tumult 
happened, in which ſome were killed ſo 
ar Pompey that he was covered with blood, 
d forced to change his clothes. But accor- 
l to Plutarch, this fright only cauſed a 
larriage, Julia atterwards became preg- 
> brought forth a daughter, and unfor- 
lately died after her delivery; nor did the 
ud long ſurvive her, in Pomp. p. 647. Fa- 
* lays it was a ſon, ib. But Dio agrees 

Plutarch, 39, 64. 80 Seneca, ad Helv. 
* 30d Suetomus, Cacf, 26. 3 Lusan. 5, 474. 
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ſole conſul to quell them. He had ex- 
pected to be created dictator, and thus 
to be ſpontaneouſly inveſted with the 
chief power of the ſtate; but the ex- 
pedient of making him ſole conſul was 
preferred, Cic. Att. 4, 15. ©, Fr. 3, 8, 
& 9. Milo was baniſhed. Pompey aſſu- 
med Scipio as his colleague in the con- 
ſulate for the laſt five months, and mar- 
ried his daughter Cornelia, who had 
formerly been the wife of young Craſ- 
ſus. After the death of Craſſus and 
Julia the jealouſies between Pompey 
and Caeſar came to an open rupture, 
which terminated in a civil war. Va- 
rious cauſes were aſſigned for this 
war; but the chief reaſon was, that 
Pompey could not bear an equal, nor 
Caeſar a ſuperior, (Nec quenquam jam 


Next year Julia, the great bond of ferre poteft, Caeſarve priorem, Pompeiuſve 


parem, Lucan. 1, 125.) Pompey truſt- 
ed to the fame of his former exploits, 
(priori credere fortunae, ib. 135,) and 
therefore was remiſs in making prepa- 
rations. Being ſeized with a dange- 
rous illneſs, all the towns of Italy of- 
fered public prayers for his ſafety, an 
honour which had never before been 
paid to any one, Vell. 2, 48. ; Juvenal. 
10, 283. ; Cic. Tuſc. 1, 35. Theſe 
proofs of popularity, joined to other 
circumſtances, ſerved to lull Pompey 
into ſecurity, Cicero and his moſt 
prudent friends adviſed him to peace, 
but he would liſten to no accommoda- 
tion; while Caeſar, who propoſed terms, 
only meant to impoſe on his adverſa- 
ries; and the Roman people, by tame- 
ly ſubmitting to the uſurped authority 
and violent acts of the Triumvirate, 
had loſt the power of aflerting their 


liberty, and of reducing, as they ought, 


both Pompey and Caeſar to a private 
ſtation. All that was left to them, as 
Cicero often obſerves, was to ſubmit 
to the conqueror. As Pompey was 
negligent in making preparations for 
war, ſo in conducting it he did nothing 
worthy of his former reputation. Pom- 
pey declared, That he would con- 
fider all as enemies who did not join 
him ; but Caeſar, that he ſhould: 
reckon all thoſe as his friends who re- 
113 mained; 
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mained neuter,” Caeſ. B. C. 1, 33.; 
Cic. Att. 11, 6. Pompey's confidence 
in his ſuperior reſources proved his 
ruin, His former prudence, as well as 
his good fortune, ſeemed to have for- 
ſaken him. When the friends of Pom- 
reminded him of the power of 
Caeſar, and that if he ſhuuld think of 
leading his army againſt the city, there 
was not a ſufficient force to oppoſe 
him, Pompey ſmiled, and with great 
indifference bade them not be con- 
cerned about that, „ For, ſaid he, if 
E ſtamp on the ground in any part of 
Italy, there will riſe up forces enow 
in an inſtant, both horſe and foot.” 
Plutarch. Upon hearing, however, 
that Caeſar had paſſed the Rubicon, 
Pompey fled from Rome, the conſuls, 
the inferior magiſtrates, and moſt of 
the ſenate following him. Cicero and 
thoſe who were truly attached to the 
ancient conſtitution of their country, 
though they ſaw the danger of the con- 
teſt, and that which ſoever ſide got the 
better, the war muſt end in tyranny, 
Pace pus eft, ex viforia cam multa ma- 
tum certe tyrannus exiſtet, Cic. Att. 
7, 5. Dominatio ab wiroque, i. e. Pom- 
peio et Cacſare, guasſita t,; non id ac- 
um, Beata et henejta cavitas ut efſet ter- 
que regnare vull, Ib. 8, 11.) ; yet they 
thought it ſafer to juin Pompey than 
Caeſar, Cic. Att. 7, 7, 8, &, Thus 
Cato, Publica figna, ducemgue Pompeium 
utmur 5 ideo me milite vincat, Ne ſibi 

fe viciſſe putet, Lucan. 2, 319, &c. Add. 

Id. , 19, &c. 

Pompey, unable to make head a- 
go Caeſar in Italy, retired to Brun- 
uſium, where, being beſieged by Cae- 
far, he eſcaped from thence to Greece, 
G. 164.) If Pompey had ſailed to 
pain, his own province, he would 
have acted more wiſely, But he left 
it to be defended by his lieutenants 
Afranius and Petreius, whom Caeſar 
next year conquered, and added their 
forces fo his own. Pompey in the 
mean time had collected a great army 
from the eaſt, ( advegſit igſtructum ETis, 
furniſhed with eaſtern forces to oppoſe 
Caeſar, Virg. Aen. 6, 832.) and fixed 
his head-quarters at Dyracchium, (G. 


* 
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330.) Here Caeſar, unable to bring 


Pompey to an engagement, attempted, 
though with a ſmaller number of mes, 
to block him up, by raifing works of 
immenſe extent, but was prevented 
with great loſs. If Pompey on this 
occaſion had improved his advantage, 
he might have totally defeated Caecſar, 
as Cacſar himſelf declared ; ( Afum g 
nobis fuerat, ft hoſtis ſciviſſet viftorid uti, 
Plutarch. Non inflante Pompeio, negavit, 
{c. Caeſar, eum vincere ſcire, Suet. Cacſ. 
36.) or if he had continued to act on the 
defenſive, and kept near his fleet, he 
muſt have finally proved victorious. 
But being prevailed on by the impor. 
tunity of his officers, contrary to his 
own opinion, to riſk a general engage. 
ment, he was completely defeated by 
Caeſar on the plains of Pharſalia, and 
his camp taken. Pompey, by a ſtrange 
fatality, had made no provition for this 
diſaſter. He might ſtill have retricved 
his affairs, by collecting the remains of 
his forces, and transferring the war to 
Italy or ſome other place, which he 
might have caſily done, being maſter 
at ſea. But he was {truck with ſuch 
conſternation, as diſabled him to con- 
cert proper meaſures for extricating 
himſelf from his difficulties, He fil 
ſailed to Leſbos, to take in his wit 
Cornelia, whom he had left at Mig, 
lénae with his fon Sextus. From thence 
he directed his courſe to Egypt, to fe- 
licit the aſſiſtance of Ptolemy, whole 
father Aulétes, Pompey, by means 6 
Gabinius, had reſtored to his throge, 
{ depulln ſcepura parent! Redaidcrat, Jy 
can. 9, 1028.) Ptolemy was à mn 
{pupillus, Senec. ep. 4. Fuer. Lnean. 5 
448.) and happened then to be eig 
ged in war with his ſiſter Cleopua 
having his army encamped on mou 
Casius near Peluſium, Cacſ B. 
103. ; Lucan.. 8, 464. about the a 
tumnal equinox, ib. 467. The ch 
miniſters of Ptolemy were Phot 
(al. Pothinus) an eunuch ; © l 
of Chios, his praeceptor; and 4 6 
las, an Egyptain, commander 0 1 
troops. 'They having called a 72 


of the chief men about court, * 
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advice of Theodötus, Plutarch, or of 
Photinus, Lucan. 8, 483,—536. de- 
termined to invite Pompey on ſhore 
and put him to death. The execu- 
tion of this plan was committed to 
Achillas. He taking along with him 
Septimius, a Roman, who had former- 

been a centurion in the army of 
Pompey, Caef. ib. 104. with ſome other 
officers, went out in a {mall boat to 
the galley of Pompey, and requeſted 
that he would trutt himſelf with them, 
becauſe the ſhallow water would not 
permit his own ſhip to come nearer to 
the land. Pompey went into the boat 
with two centurions and his freed man 
Philip, contrary to the advice of ſeve- 
ral of his friends, When they drew 
near to the ſhore, while Pompey was 
taking Philip by the hand 1n order to 
raiſe himſelf with more eaſe, Septimi- 
us came behind him, and run him 
through with his word. Upon which 
Achillas and the reſt alſo drew their 
ſwords, Pompey perceiving his death 
inevitable, covered his face with his 
robe, (ut vidit comminus enſes, involvit 
valtus, Lucan, 8, 613.) and without 
uttering a word ſubmitted to his fate, 
in the 59th year of his age, the day 
ater his birth-day, Plutarch. ; on the 
day on which he had triumphed over 
Mithridates and the pirates, Dio, 42, 5. 
Cornelia with her company in the gal- 
ley, ſeeing what paſſed, ſhrieked aloud. 
The mariners quickly weighing an- 
chor, ſet ſail, and the wind favourin 
them, eſcaped the purſuit of the Egyp- 
tan galleys, iid. 

la the mean time the murderers of 
Pompey having cut off his head, em- 
balmed it, the better to preſerve its 


teatures, deſigning it for a preſent to 
Cacſar *, 


Septimius is ſaid to have cut off the head, 
aan. 8, 668. hence Pellaeuſque puer gladio ti- 
bi colla recidit, Magne, tuo, Ptolemy cut off thy 
head, O Pompey, by thy own ſword, i. e. 
by the ſword of Septimius, who had been 
ny centurion, 56, 607. On this account he 
n called the client of Pompey ; thus, Pompeius 
Cicero clientibus ſuis prattere cervicem, ſc. 
dacuntur, Pompeius Septimio, qui olim or- 
mes ſub eo duxerat ; Cicero Popilio, quem 
cleuderat, Sence, de Trang. an, c. 15. 
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The body of Pompey was thrown 
over board, and left naked on the 
ſhore, expoſed to the view of all who 
deſired to ſee it. His freed man Phi- 
lip, however, {till kept near it, and 
when the crowd was diſperſed, bathed 
it in the ſea, and, having nothing elſe, 
wrapt it up in one of his own garments. 
Looking round for materials to burn 
it, he at laſt found the wrecks of a 
fiſhing-boat, of which he compoſed a 
pile. In this he was aſſiſted by an old 
Roman ſoldier who had ſerved under 
Pompey in his youth. The body be- 
ing conſumed they gathered the re- 
mains and buried them under a ſmall 
pile of earth, which they ſcraped to- 

ether with their hands, over which 
2 perſon wrote this inſcription, 
He wo MERITED A TEMPLE, CAN 
SCARCELY FIND A GRAVE, Appian. B. C. 
2, 281. The aſhes of Pompey were after- 
wards conveyed to Rome and depoſited 
by Cornelia, in a vault of his Alban vil- 
la, Plutarch. in Pomp. fin. Lucan ſays, 
that the funeral rites of Pompey were 
performed by one Cordus, formerly 
quaeſtor to Pompey, 8, 715. who pla- 
ced a ſtone over the tomb, with this 
inſcription, Hie $ﬆrTvs rs? Macwvs, 
ib. 793. Be this as it may, the E- 
gyptians raiſed a monument to him on 
the place, and adorned it with figures 
of braſs ; which being defaced by time, 
and almoſt buried in ſand and rubbiſh, 
was reſtored by the emperor Hadrian, 
Appian. B. Civ. 2, 481 f.; Spartian. in 
Hadrian, C. 14- 

The principal authors of the death of 
Pompey ſoon after met with the juſt 
puniſhment of their perſidious cruelty, 
Achillas and Photinus were put to 
death by Cacſar, Ptolemy, being over- 
thrown in battle on the banks of the 
Nile, diſappeared, and was never after- 
wards heard of, Theod6tus, having 
eſcaped from Egypt, lived a vagabond 
in poverty and contempt, till Brutus 
finding him in his province of Aſia, 
put him to death with exquilite tor- 
ture, Plutarch. in Pomp. . Appian 
ſays, that Theodotus was crucified by 
Caſſi us, 3. C. v. 2. P. 284. 

Pompey 
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Pompey in his youth was remarkable 
for his engaging appearance. There 
was a dignity in his aſpect mingled 
with gentleneſs, which commanded re- 
ſpect, Plutarch. in vit. P. pr.; Vell. 2, 
29. Plin. 7, 12.; Cic. Brut. 68. This 

efulneſs his countenance is faid to 
— retained after death, ¶Permanſiſſe 
decus ſacrae venerabile formae,) Lucan. 
8, 664. 

The death of Pompey is often 
mentioned by ancient authors, as a 
ſtriking inſtance of the inſtability of 
human greatneſs, Juvenal. 10, 283. z 
Cic. Tuſc. 1, 35. Fam. 6, 15. Div. 2, 
9. Flor. 4, 2, 52.; Val. Max. 5, 1, 
10. ; Paterc. 2, 54. ; Dio, 42, 5. ; Ap- 
Pian. B. C. 2, 281. Tres uti (ſc. in 
Aegypto,) Pompeo detraxit arena tri- 
wmphos, Pompey being flain, and his 
headleſs body left naked on the ſhore 
of Egypt, tarniſhed the glory of his 
three triumphs; which the ſand or 
ſhore itſelf is poetically ſaid to have 
taken from him, Propert. Jz, 11, 35. 

There is reaſon to believe that if 
Pompey had gained the victory, he 
and his partiſans would have exerciſed 
it with more cruelty than Cacſar did. 
We learn this from ſeveral paſſages of 
Cicero, who ſays that Pompey openly 
declared his intention of imitating Sul- 
la, ( Syllani regni femilitudinem concupivit, 
Cic. Att. 9, 7. Quam crebro allud, 
« Fulla potuit, ego non potero ?” 10. 
10.) Cic. Marcell. 6, and even denoun- 
ced a proſcription, ¶ Luceriae mullis ſer- 
monibus denuntiata eft, Cic. Att. 8, 11. 
Neſcio quas jus Lucerias 1. e. proſerip- 
tiones Luceriae denuntiatas horrent, ib. 
16.) Marcell. 6. ; whence Cicero frames 
new words to expreſs this defire, ( Sul- 
laturire et proſcripturire animum Pompeit, 
Cic. Att. 9, 12. et 10, 5.) But Pom- 
pey never attempted to make himſelf 
maſter of his country, as Caeſar did ; 
when perhaps he might have done it, 
He always returned contented after 
his victories to a private rank, //emper 
ab armis Civilem repetifſe togam, ) Lucan. 
8, 813. Tacitus however obſerves, 
that Pompey was not better than Ma- 
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rius and Sulla, but only more art{y] it 
diſguiſing bis luſt of power, (occuliy, 
non melior), Hiſt. 2, 38. 

Pompey is called by Cicero in h; 
letters to Atticus by various names; 
ErickArzEs, from his domineerins 
ſpirit, 2, 3. Megabocchus, from ho 
conqueſts in Africa, ib. 7. Hier), 
marinus, from his having taken Teruta. 
lem, ib. 9. Sampſeceramus, from his ha. 
ving conquered a petty prince in gyn 
of that name, ib. 14, 16, &c.-——}),, 
mus Por EIA, the houſe of Pompey, 
Ovid. Pont. 4, 5, 11. Pour EIA Pore. 
cus, the portico of Pompey, built near 
his theatre, ſupported on an hundre 
pillars ; hence called Hecaton//3/rn; ſur. 
rounded with a double row of plane 
trees, & c. Propert. 2, 32, 11. called 
Umbra Pomyt1a, Id. 4, 9, 49.; il. 
Art. 1, 67. et 3, 387. Pompeii dina, 
Martial. 2, 14, 10.; and fimply Pn, 
peius, Id. 11, 1, 11.; Add. Jitruv. x, 
9. 3 Plin. 35, 9, 10, & 11.— Pon 
PEIANI triumphi, the triumphs of Pom. 
pey, Lucan. 3, 166. figna, Id. 1, 323.— 
PourrIA NA partes, the party of Pom. 
pey, Hirt. B. Hiſp. 35, & 3 — Pon. 
PEIANI, orum, the favomers of Pom. 
pey, thoſe of his party, Vell. 2, 15, 
-—PoMPEIOPOLIS, i. e. Soli v. Soloe, 
a city of Cilicia, given by Pompey to 
the pirates to dwell in, el. 1, 14, 

Cn. POMPEIUS, the eldeſt fon of 
Pompey the Great, called ſimply Mac- 
NUS, Lucan. 9, 121, & 145. who after 
the defeat of Scipio in Africa, renew« 
ed the war in Spain. He was {lain in 
his flight from the battle of Mund, 
Hirt. B. Hiſp. 39. ; Paterc. 2, 55. 

Sext, POMPEI US, the younger 
ſon of Pompey the Great; who alter 
the defeat and death of his brother at 
the battle of Munda, ſupported him. 
{elf for ſome time in Spain, by war 
dering about with a few robbers, 4 
Pian. 4, p. 637. Being joined by? 
number of aſſociates, he had collected 
a conſiderable force even in the it 
time of Caeſar, Flor. 4, 8. After tit 
death of Caeſar, Sextus was recalled 


by the ſenate, and inveſted wit. 
am. 
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me authority by ſea, which his father 
ad poſſeſſed. Being ranked by the 
-umviri, Antony, Lepidus, and Au- 
cuſtus, among the aſſaſſins of Caeſar, 
de ſeized on Sicily; whither a great 
amber of thoſe who had been pro- 
ſeribed and of others flocked to him. 
In ſhort, he became ſo powerful as to 
e able to wage war with Auguftus 
and Antony ſo ſucceſsfully, that they 
vere obliged to conclude a peace on 
erms very advantageous to Sextus. 
By one of the articles, leave of return- 
Ing to Rome was granted to all the 
proſcribed and to others who from 
ifferent cauſes had fled to Pompey. 
On this occaſion Auguſtus and Antony 
ſupped with Sextus on board his ſhip. 

uring the entertainment, Mena or 
Mcnadorus, one of his captaius, pro- 
poſed to Sextus, that he ihould cut 
bis cable and make himſelf maſter of 
he Roman empire, by diſpatching his 
puelts, Pompey ſpurned at the 
houghts of ſuch perfidy; but hinted, 
hat he ſhould not have been much of- 
ended if Mena had done the deed 


rithout his knowledge, Plutarch. in 
on. Sextus had it in his power at 
everal times to have vanquiſhed his 
deerſaries, but neglected his oppor- 


uuities. He was fo elated with his 
ueceſſes, and ſo conkdent of his naval 
length, that he called himſelt the fon 
Neptune, Appian. 5, p. 729. ; Plin. 
„ 16. ; Dio, 48, 19, & 31. Neervu- 
uus Dux, Hor. Epod. g, 7. Horace 
ſo calls him Serwis amicus perfidis, be- 
auſe many of his adherents were fugi- 
ve flaves, ib. 10. And Lucan ſays, 
at he was unworthy of being deſcend- 
d from Pompey the Great, becauſe 
aving exerciſed piracy in the Sicilian 
as, he had tarniſhed the glory of his 
ither's triumph over the pirates, 6, 
20. At lalt Sextus being entirely 
cated by Auguſtus in a ſea-fight 
ar Sicily, chiefly by the abilities of 
arcus Agrippa, fled to Antony; and 
tempting to raiſe diſturbances, was 
an by Titius, one of Antony's ge- 
als, (who had formerly deſerted 
am Pompey to Antony,) at Miletus 
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in Caria, Pell, 2, 79.; Strab. 3, 5. 
141.; Flor. 4, 8. (Dio ſays at Me- 
daion in Phrygia, by miſtake, as it is 
ſuppoſed, 49, 18.) in the 4oth year of 
his age, Apptan. 5, p. 753. 

hus Pompey and his two ſons had 
their graves in the three different divi- 
ſions of the globe, over which the father 
had triumphed ; { Pompeios juvenes Aſia, 
atque Europa, ſed ipſum Terra tegit Libyes, 


fi tamen ulla tegit. Quid mirum toto ſi 


ſpargitur orbe ? jacere Uno non poterat 
tanta ruina loco; What wonder is there, 
if the ruin of this family is diſperſed 
over the whole world? i. e. through 
the three parts of the then known 
world; it was ſo great that it could 
not be confined to one part, Martial. 
5, 75. Europam miſeri, Libyamque, 
Aſiamque timete : Diſtribuit tumulos veſ- 
tris fortuna triumphis. O miferanda do- 
mus, toto nihil orbe videbis Tutius Ematid, 
i. e. than Theſſaly, where the battle 
of Pharſalia was fought. Pompey and 
his two ſons eſcaped from thence, to 
periſh in the three different parts of 
the earth, Lucan. 6, 817. Et quaſi 
non poſſet tot tellus ferre ſepulchra, Diviſut 


cineres, Petron. Sat. c. 120. 

POMPILIUS, the name of a Pa- 
trician gens at Rome, originally de- 
ſcended from the Sabines, whence was 
Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of 
Rome, (G. 195.)—— 2utetum regnum 
Pompili tor Pompilii, Hor. Od. 1, 12, 
3+ : 

PoMPILivs ſanguts, 1, e. the Piſos 
ſprung from Numa, Hor. Art. p. 292. 

PoMFIL1, -orum, friends of Cati- 
line, Cic. Pet. Conf. 3. 

Pomronivus, the name of an ancient 
Roman gens, of which there were ſe- 
veral branches (familiae.) 

NM. Pomeonius, a tribune, who 
having ſummoned L. Manlius to his 
trial before the people, Liv. 7, 4. was 
obliged by the ſon of Manlius to ſwear 
that he would drop his accuſation, 
ih. 5. 

75 POMPONIUS Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero; adopted by the teſ- 
tament of his uncle on the mother's 
ſide Q. Caecilius ; and on that account 

called 
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called Q. Caecilius, Q. F. (i. e. Quinti 
Filius) Pomponianus Aiticus, Cic. Att. 
3, 20. Nep. in vita Attici, c. 5. Cicero 
in writing to Atticus, immediately 
after the death of his uncle, addreſſes 
him by this name; and joins the be- 
ginning of his letter with the inſcrip- 
tion, Quod quidem ita ge, & c. i. e. 
that you have been adopted by your 
uncle, and have changed your name, 
Kc. ib. 

Pon rox, the ſiſter of Atticus, 

married to Q. Cicero, the orator's 
brother, Cir. Att. 1, 5. q 2. The 
mother of Scipio Africanus, as was 
ſuppoſed, by Jupiter transformed into 
a ſnake, Sil. 13, 615. 
Ponuroxius Secundus, a tragic poet, 
of conſular rank; the friend of the 
elder Pliny, whoſe life he wrote, Pin. 
Ep. 3, 5-3 Nuinctil. 10, 1, 98. 
Pon rox iAxA pira, pears ſo called, be- 
cauſe probably firſt engrafted by one 
Pompomus, Plin. 15, 15. 

C. POMTINUS, ( Pontinus, v. 
ius), praetor when Cicero was conſul, 
Cic. Cat. 3, 2.; Flacc. 40. After his 
praetorſnhip he obtained the province of 
Ciſalpine Gaul, in which he conquer- 
ed the Allalròges, and triumphed over 
them, Cic. Prov. Cenſ. 1 3. Att. 4, 16.; 
©, Fr, 3, 4+ 3 Dio, 37, p. 50, 5 . 4 
49, Pp. 120. He was the lieutenant of 
Cicero in Cilicia, Cic. Fam. 2, 15. 3, 
3. t 15, 4. Att. 6, 3. 

Povribius, a native of Arpinum, 
an orator, Cic. Or. 2, 67.; Br. 70. 

C. PONTIUS, general of the Sam- 
nites, who made the Romans paſs un- 
der the yoke at the Furcae Caudinae 
an Samnium, Cic. Off. 2, 21. (G. 227.) 
But being afterwards conquered, he 
was led in triumph by Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus Gurges, and put to death, id. 
Fabius. 

Z. PONTIUS Aguila, the lieute- 
nant of Brutus, ſlain at Mutina, Cic. 
Fam. 10, 33. 

PoxTivs, a centmion of un- 
common ſtrength, Cic. Sen. 10. Fin. 


Iz 3» | 
3 Pilatus, governor of Ju- 

daca, in the time of Tiberius, by whoſe 

orders our Saviour was crucified, (up- 
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people had taken place, went out into 


a. 583, 595.—Being ſent as an am. 


POR 
Plicio alſedtus erat, as Tacitus ex preſſez 
it, Ann. 15, 44.) 

Poet, gens, a plebeian family at 
Rome, Cic. Leg. 2, 22. 

PortLiA, the mother of O. Cs. 
lus, the firſt woman at whoſe funeral 
a public oration was delivered in her 
praiſe by her ſon, Cic. Or. 2, 2. 

M. Porilius, conſul a. 394, prief 
of Carmenta, (Flamen Carmentali }, 
who being informed, while ſacrificing 
to that goddeſs, that a ſedition of the 


the aſſembly, clothed with his acer- 
dotal robe, {laend ), as he was, and by 
a ſpeech calmed the commotion; 
whence he was called Latxas, -iti, 
which name he tranſmitted to his poſ· 
terity, Cic. Br. 14. Liv. 7, 12. 

C. Poritivs Laenas, twice conſul 


baſſador to Antiochus king of Syriz 
to deſire in the name of the ſenate, that 
he would deſiſt from hoſtilitics againf 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt; when Antio- 
chus hefitated about what anſwer he 
ſhould return, Popilius drew a circle 
with his rod round him, and demande 
that he would return a decided aue 
before he left that circle; whereuyo 
the king faid, that he would do wia 
the ſenate required, Cic. Phil. 8, 8, 
Liv. 45, 12.; Val. Max. 6, 4, 3. 
C. Poyritivs Laenas, a military tn 
bune, who ſlew Cicero, though he ts 
formerly been defended and preſerre 
by Cicero, when accuſed of a captt 
crime, Val. Max. 5, 3, 4 Plutir 
calls him Hezxenx1vs. 
PoyLiCOLA, v. Publicila, m. à n 
given to M. Valerius, who allilted brug 
tus in expelling the kings, on accoun 
of the popular laws which he prox 
ſed, Ca populum colendo), Liv. 2, U. 
POPPAEA, the ſecond wife of Ne 
10, Suet. Ver. 35.— Pore EN iq 
unguenta, Poppean ointments, comp 
ſed of aſs-milk, invented by Popp* 
to improve her beauty, Juvenal. 6, 401 
She is ſaid to have carried along t 
her, wherever ſhe went, 500 bell 
to yield milk for making a ball 
her to bathe in, Plin. 11, OR 


POR 

PORCIA gens, a plebeian gens at 
Rome, originally from Tuſculum, Plu- 
tarch. in Caton. Cenſor. pr.; Tac. Ann. 
11, 24. Vid. Caro. 

PORCIA, the ſiſter of M. Cato 
Uticenſis, the wife of Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, Cic. Att. 15, 11.; in praiſe of 
whom Cicero compoſed a funeral ora- 


tion, (laudatio), Cic. Att. 13, 37, & 
roRCLA, the daughter of Cato, 


and wife of Bibülus; whom, after the 
death of Bibulus, Brutus married, ha- 
nag, for that purpoſe, divorced his 
former wife Claudia, though of an un- 
tainted character: on which account 
he was much blamed, Ci. tt. 13, 9, 
& 10. Porcia having heard of the death 
of Brutus, determined not to farvive 
him; and being refuſed the ute of a 
ſword, or any other weapon, is ſaid to 
have ſuffocated herſelf by ſwallowing 
burning coals, Fal. ax. 4, 6, 5. 3 

Dio, 47, 46.; Appian. B. C. 4, p. 669. 
or hot embers, (Aradlentes auido bhilit ore 
avillas), Martial. 1, 43, 5. Plutarch 
mentions this fact, but ſcems not to 
believe the truth of it, in vita Bruti, f. 
It is thought that Porcia died before 
the battle of Philippi of a lingering ill- 
1 Cic. ad Brut. 9, & 17. ; Plutarch. 
Its 

Porcia bofitica, a court for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, built by Cato 
hen cenſor, Liv. 39, 44. 

M. Pokcius Laeca, a tribune, a. 
556, Liv. 32, 7.—— C 2. An accom- 
pice in Catiline's conipiracy, Sellut. 
a. 27, called M. Lecca by Cicero, 
ain, 4. 

L Poxctus Licinus, v. -ius, conſul 
itt P. Claudius, Liv. 39, 32-3 Cie. 
Pr. 15, | 

I. Poxcius Nasica, an orator, Cic. 
Ir. 2, 64, 

PorPHyYRION, ni, a giant of a 
ſemendous ſize, or menacing ſtature, 
er. Cd. 3, 4, 54 — 2. A charto- 
er of the Factio Pratina, or Green 
tion, 1. e. who wore green livery, 
arial, 13, 78 ——C 3. The name of 
Ittle bird, 16. & Plin. 10, 46 fl. 63. 

PRRIMA, a ſiſter or companion of 


1 
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Carmenta, the mother of Evander, 
Ovid. Faſt. 1, 633.; Gell. 16, 16. 

PORSENA, v. Porſenna, the king 
of Cluſium in Tuſcany, who received 
the Tarquins when expelled from 
Rome, and led an army againtt Rome 
in order to reſtore them, (G. 208.) 
Martial. 1, 22, 6. t 14, 98.; Virg. 
Aen. 8, 646.; Hor. Epod. 16, 4.; Cic. 
Sext. 21.; Liu. 2, 9. 

Poxruuxus, v. ortunus, a ſea god, 
who preſided over harbours, (portubus 
praceft), Virg. Aen. 5, 241.3 et ibi 
Serv.; Cic. N. D. 2, 26. Pogrun- 
Nate, -tum, v. ſorum, a feſtival in ho- 
nour of Portumnus, Farr. L. L. 3, 3. 

PORU:, an Indian king, conquers 
ed by Alexander, wrt. $ f. (G. 634.) 

Postipoxius, a Stoic philoſopher, 
a native of Apamea, ( Apamzaus), who 
lived at Rhodes. Cic. All. 2, 1. the 
ſcholar of Panaetius, Circ. Of: 3, 2. 
the inſtructor and friend of Cicero, 
Cic. N. D. 1, 3. Att. 2, 1. viſited by 
Pompey in his return from Syria, and 
though very ill of the gout, yet enter- 
tained that general with a lecture on 
philoſophy, 7 ic. T ufc. 2, 25: 

POSTHUMt'US, the name of a 
Roman gens. 

A. PosTyumivs, dictator againſt 
the Latins, Ziv. 2, 19, & 20. 

A. PosThumius T uberiuvs, a dicta- 
tor, who conquered the Aegui and Fol- 


ſci in a great battle, Ziv. 4. 26,-—29., 


{a1 by ſome to have put to death his 
owu lon, for fighting concrary to or- 
ders; but ſaiſely 1a the opinion of Li- 
vy; becauſc it that had been true, we 
mould ute imperia Po. humiana provers 
bially, rather than Manliana imteria, 
for cruel commands, 16. 29. 

M. Posruouuius Regillenſis, a mili- 
tary tribune with conſular authority, 
a. u. 341. the general of the Romans 
againſt the Aegui, who, by unjuſt ſeve- 
rity, provoked his ſoldiers to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they toned him to death, 
Liv. 4, 49, & 50—— Yuaejlio Poſthus 

tange caedis, an enquiry concerning 
the murder of Poſthumius, ib. 5 +. 

Spur. PosTHuMIus Albinus, conſul 

a. u. 644, ſeut againſt Jugurtha, Sal- 

U u luſt, 
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lat. Fug. 36. with very bad ſucceſs, ib. 
Many others of the name of Poſt- 
humius are mentioned by Cicero and 
L ivy. 

PosTyUmus v. Poftimus, an opu- 
lent, ſuperſtitious, and parſimonious 
friend of Horace, Hor. Od. 2, 14. 

Rabirus PosTHumus, a Roman 
equer, concerned with Gabinius in re- 
ſtoring Ptolemy king of Egypt ; in 
defence of whom, Cicero delivered an 
oration, which is ſtill extant. 

PosTvERT4, a ſiſter or companion 
of Carmenta, Ovid. F. 1, 633. ſaid to 
be one of the names of Carmenta v. 
-tis, thought to have power over preg- 
nant women, Gell. 16, 16. 

PoTxInus, an Egyptian eunuch, 
miniſter to Ptolemy, hk of Egypt, 
one of the chief authors of the death 
of Pompey, Vid. Pourzius. 

PorTiT1, v. -ici, -orum, an ancient 
family of Latium, to whom Hercules 
entruſted the charge of his ſacred rites, 
Liv. 1, 7. The Potitii having entruſt- 
ed the management of that charge to 
public ſlaves, became extin& in the 
courſe of a year, though they conſiſt- 
elt of 12 familiae, Liv. , 29. ſing, Po- 
titius, Virg. Aen. 8, 269. ; H laut. Bacch, 
I, 2 15. | 

P. Poririus, a ſcnator, Cic. Verr. 
Iz, Flo : 

PraxiTELEs, is, a famous ſculptor 
and ſtatuary, Plin, 7, 38. 34, 8. et 36, 

— PRAXITELIA capita, heads finc- 
ly expreſſed, as thoſe of Praxiteles, Cic, 
Div. 2, 21. 

PrxEcitinvus, a lawyer, a favourite 
of Caeſar, aud a friend of Cicero, Cic. 
Fam. 7, 8. | 

L. Prius, a Roman eques, who 
traded at Panormus, Cic. Verr. 5, 62. 

PRI Aus, the ſon of Laomèdon, 
{ Laomedontiades, Virg. Aen. 8, 158.) 
king of Troy, (G. 400.) ſaid to have 
had 50 ſons, 17 of whom were born 
of his lawful wife, (ex 75 uxore nati,) 
After the deſtruction of Troy, and the 
loſs af his children, Priam was ſlain by 
Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles, before 
the altar of Jupiter, or of his Penates, 
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Cic. Tuſc. 1, 35.; Virg. Aen. 2, 
&c. — 10, 2688 (G. 7 Fas 
( onjux PRIAME1A, the wife of Priam, 
i. e. Hecuba, Ovid. Met. 13, 404. 
Sceptra Priamẽ ia, the ſceptre of Priam, 
Virg. Aen. 7, 252. P&linivgs 
ae, Deiphibus, the fon of Priam, il, 6, 
494.— PriAmEins, -idis, the daughs 
ter of Priam, i. e. Caſſandra, Ovid. Any, 
I, 9, 37 | 

Parievs, the god of gardens, (0. 
vid. Faſt. 1, 415.; (G. 363.) 

Proca, ſ. -as, a king of Alba, the 
father of Amulius and Numitor, the 
grandfather of Romulus and Remus, 
Liv. 1, 3-3 Virg. Aen. 6, 767.; Od, 
Met. 14, 622. Faſt. 4, 52. et 6, 144, 

Procititvs, an hiſtorian, e{tcemed 
by Atticus, Cic. Att. 2, 2.; "lin. 8, 2, 

ProCLEs, it, the twin-brother of 
Euryſthenes, king of Lacedaeman, 
Cic. Div. 2, 43. 

PROCNE, v.-G Nu, -es, the daughte 
of Pandion king of Athens, married t 
Tereus king of Thrace, and by hn 
the mother of Itys, (Vid. Ir ys; 46 
418.) whom ſhe killed and ſerved y 
to his father, on account of the inn 
done by him to her filter Ptulowea: 
converted into a ſwallow, ( Altera | 
Procne tea ſubit, &c.) Ovid. Ma. 6 
669. Hence Procne is pur tor 
ſwallow, Virg. G. 4, 15. called al 
Pandiinis ales, Lucan. ad Piſon. 2; 
and Cecropiae domus Aciernum ofprovri 
Horat. Od. 4, 12, 6. 

Procoe1vs, a Greek hiſtorian, bo 
at Caeſarẽa in Paleſtine, fecrctary! 
Juſtinian; who wrote an account 
Beliſarius, & c. His work is fill ext 

PrOCkis, is, v. alis, acc. Prom 
v. · in, the daughter of Iphiis, ot 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, (E. 
this, dis), and wife of Cephalus, 
$304) Virg. Aen. 6, 445. ; e ib; Kn 

vid. Met. 7, 694- 

PrxOCRUSTES, ae, a noted robbef 
Attica, who uſed to adjuſt the how 
of travellers to an iron bed, in Wi 
he placed them; cutting off pa! 
the members of thoſe who were le 


er, and diſtending thoſe who " 
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ſorter ſlain by Theſeus, Plutarch. 
in Theſeo z Diodor. 4, F. ; Ovid. Me. 
1 438. Ep. 2, 69. | 

PROC U LA, an immodeſt woman; 
uſed as a common name, Juvenal. 2, 
68.— N 2. The wife of Codrus, of 
ſmall ſtature, thus, Ledtut erat Codro 
Proculs minor, ſhorter than his ſhort- 
legged wife Procula, Id. 3, 203. : 

PROCULE iUS, a Roman egques in 
great favour with Auguſtus, Juvenal. 
„ 94. Plin. 7, 45.; Dio, 51, 11. 
brother to Terentia, the wife of Macc@- 
nas; remarkable for his affection to his 
two brothers Scipio or Cacpio and Mu- 
nena, with whom he divided his pa- 
trimony; and afterwards, when they 
were deprived of their effects in the 
civil war, he again ſhared his fortune 
with them, Hor. Od. 2, 2, F.; et ibi 
Scholaft, The ſon of Proculeius 
ſeems to have failed in ſilial affection to 
his father, Quindlilian. , 3, 68. 
ProctULvs, anciently uſed as a prae- 
nomen, Liv. 1, 16. 2, 41. e 4, 12. in 
ater times as a cognomen, Tacit. Hiſt. 
1, 24, & 25. Ann. 3, 18. 11, 35. 15, 
50. & 51, 13, 30. 

PROGU LUS Julius, a patrician, 
deſcended from Aſcanius or Iulus, 
Dion ſ. 2, F. 93. ct Plutareh. in Romu- 
b; who, when Romulus had diſap— 
peared, and was ſuppoſed to have been 
torn in pieces by the ſcnators, allayed 
the commotion of the people, by de- 
caring, that Romulus having come 
Gown from heaven, had appeared to 
bim; and having charged him to tell 
tie Romans to cultivate the art of 
ar, and to worſhip him under the 
name of Quirinus, had again aſcended 
Into heaven, ibid. et Liv. 1, 16.3 Cic. 
ef. 1, 1. 

PROCFON, . init, the leſſer dog: ſtar, 
or. Od. 3, 29, 18. which riſes before 
irtus, the dog-ſtar, Columell. 11, 12. 
lence called by the Latins Ax ECA“ 
ls, (ic. M. D. 2, 44. 

PRODIiCUS, a philoſopher, born 
n the iſland Cea, (Ceus, al. Cous, i. e. 
8 Cos; al. Chiu, i. e. in Chios,) Cic. 
D. l, 42.; Laert. 9, 50. who wrote 
ducerning the nature of things, Cic. 
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Or. 3, 32. and is ſaid to have been the 
author of the fable of Hercules being 
accoſted in a ſolitary place by Virtue 
and Pleaſure, and giving the prefer- 
ence to Virtue, (G. 398.) whence Ci- 
cero calls this fable Hercules Prodicius, 
the Hercules of Prodicus, OF: 1, 32. 
Paorn us, a king of Argos, whoſe 
daughters ( Proetides) having preſu- 
med to prefer themſelves to Juno in 
point of beauty, were by her infected 
with ſuch inſanity, that they imagined 
themſelves to be cows, (G. 393.) 
PROME'THEUS, (3 Te ei, 
Virg. E. 6, 42. vel -eos, Stat. Theb. 
11, 468. the fon of Japttus and Cly- 
mene, who is ſaid to have made a man 
of clay, and to have animated him with 
fire which he ſtole from the chariot of 
the ſun, by applying to it the end 
of a rod, (ferula), hence called callidus, 
Hor. Od. 2, 18, 35. and humorouſly 
put for a ſkilful potter, Juvenal. 4, 
133. Oa account of his impiety he 
was chained by Mercury to a rock on 
the top of mount Caucaſus, where an 
cagle or vulture continually preyed on 
his liver, (G. 435.) Martial. Spect. 7, 1. 
Firg. E. 6, 42. et ili Serv. Hence 
PRoOMETHE a juga, the ridges of Cau- 
caſus, to which Prometheus was fixed, 
Propert. 1, 12, 10. So Prometheaz 


rupes, Martial, 9, 46, 3. Promethe: - 


ſcopuli, Senec. Here. fur. 13. & 1267. 
Fifta Promethia diceris «je luto, i. e. 
you are ſo old and ugly, Id. 10, 39, 4. 
Speaking of the ferula, Martial ſays, 
Clara Promethz#o munere ligna ſumus, 14, 
80.--— PRoMETHRTDes, ge, the ſon of 
Prometheus, i. e. Deucalion, Ovid. Met. 
1, 390. 

PrROPAETIDEs, um, women of Ami- 
thus in Cyprus, who having dared to 
deny the divinity of Venus, were by 
her turned into ſtones, Cid. Det. 10. 
221, & 242. 

Sex. Aurelius PROPERTIUS, a 
celebrated elegiac poet of the Augul- 
tan age, whole works are ſtill extant 
in four books. 

PFROSERPINA, the daughter of 
Ceres by Jupiter, and wife of Pluto, 
(G. 360, & 388.) -Regna Praſerpinae, 

Uuz the 
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the infernal regions, Hor. Od. 2, 13, 


20. Ep. 17, 2. Nullum Sacva caput 
Proſerpina fugit, i. e. ſpares no one, Hor. 
Od. 1, 28, 20.—Proſerpina, in order 
to free the ſoul from the body, was 
ſuppoſed to cut a hair from the head 
of every perſon about to die, Virg. 
Aen. 4, 694.; Stat. Silv. 2, 1, 147+ ; 
Tibull. 3, 5, 5. This notion was pro- 
bably derived from an ancient cuſtom 
of cutting ſome hairs from the heads of 
dying perſons, and conſecrating them 
to Proſerpine and the infernal gods; 
as hairs uſed to be pulled from between 
the horns of a victim about to be ſa— 
crificcd, (Vid. A. 323.) 

PrkoTAcoRras, de, a philoſopher, 
born at Abdeira, baniſhed from Athens, 
and his books publicly burnt, becauſe 
he had, in the beginning of a book, ex- 
preſſed a doubt concerning the exilt- 
ence of the gods, Circ. M. D. 1, 1, & 
23. He alſo wrote books on other 

ſubjects, Cic. Or. 3, 32. Brut. 12. 
P RorzsiLAvs, the fon of Iphiclus, 
from Phylace, a city of Theſſaly, the 
firſt of the Greeks that landed on the 
* Troy ;—flain by Hector, (G. 
459. 

> ROTEUS, (2. ſyll.) - ei, v. -eos, acc. 
ea, the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys, a 
ſea-god, who could change himſelf in- 
to any ſhape, (G. 386.) to which 
Horace alludes, Sat. 2, 3, 71. Ep. 1, 
I, 90. 

PROTOGENtES, i, à painter, a native 
of Caunus, Cic. Br. 18. Alt. 2, 21.; Plin. 

5. 10. put for any learned, ingenious, 
or artful Greek, Juvenal. 3, 120, —— 


q 2. A reader to M. Marius, Cic. 


Fam. 7, 1. 

PRUSIAS, ae, king of Eithy nia, 
to whom Annibal fied, after che defeat 
of Antiochus, and by whom he was 
betrayed to the Romans, Liv. 39, 46, 
& 51. Mp. 23, 12. Pruſias after the 
defeat of Perteus, whoſe fitter he had 
married, came to Rome with his ſon 
Nicomedes ; and to recommend him- 
ſelf to the favour of the ſenate and 
people, behaved with the meanctt fer- 
vility, Liv. 45, 44 Aiterwards, ha- 
ving attempted to take away the life 
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of Nicomẽdes, that he might be ahh 
to provide for his younger children hy 
the ſtepmother of Nicomẽdes, he wx 
firſt dethroned by his ſon, and the 
put to death, Liv. Epit. 50.; Juſin. z. 
4. 


Ps tr Ichus, a king of Egypt, 
(G. 665.) 

Psuuno, a name given to one who 
pretends to be what he 1s not, (fra 
dwlo, fallo:) thus, PSHU O-Pgt 
LiPPUs, i. e. Andriſcus, a perſon of oy 
rank, who aſſumed the name of Phil 
and pretending to be the ſon of Per 
ſeus, had the influence to excite a w; 
in Macedonia, which he ſupported wit 
conſiderable ability, till he was wa 
quiſhed by Metellus, hence called M. 
CEDONICU3, Liv. Epit. 48, 49, & 50. 
Flor. 2, 14.; Cic. Rull. 2, 3z.; Vd 
Max. 7, 5, 4.; Tac. Ann. 12, 62. 

Ps:upo-PeRsrus, (called alſo ale 
Pſeud.- Philippus, Liv. Epit. 53.) and 
ther pretender to the kingdom of Mac: 
donta, who was cut off by L. Treme 
hus, Zutrop. 4, 15. 

Pscupo-Marrvus, i. e. the impolto 
Marius, one C. Amatius, a plebciano 
low extraction, who pretending tod 
the fon of C. Marius, and giving 0! 
that he wiſhed to revenge the murd 
of Caefar his kinſman, raiſed gre 
diſturbances at the funeral of Cacl 
and after it; till Antony ordered lu 
to be ſeized and ſtrangled, and h 
body to be dragged through the itree! 
Cic. Phil. I, 2.; Liv. Epit. 116. Vs 
Max. , 15, 2.3 Appian. B. Cid. 3 
$27, 529, 549. (Vid. Axroxits 25 
— 80 in later times, PSE vup0-AG8 
Pa, Tac. Ann. 2, 39.; Ps Bun- DN 
SUS, ib. 5, 10.; PsEUDO- NERO, | 
Hijt. 2, 8. Thus Cicero calls Oo 
nutus, P;:vpo-CaTo, i. c. an 1mtal 
of Cato, Cic. Alt. 1, 14. Aliquen Fs 
Do-DaMasrPPUuM reperiemus, ſome 6 
fond of buying ſtatues like Dam! 
pus, Cic. Fam, 7, 23, 15. Vid, A. 
St. 2, 3, 64. 

PTOLEMAEUS I. the fon 


Lagus, a Macedonian of mean t 
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according to ſome writers, the „ Inſp; 
ſon of Plulip, Pauſan. 1, 6. one © ; vPtog 
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hief generals of Alexander. After 
he death of that conqueror, he ob- 
tained the government of Egypt and 
the adjoining countries; which, by his 
abilities, he made a great kingdom, 
and tranſmitted it to his deſcendants, 
who continued to enjoy it for many 
renerations, till it was reduced into a 
Roman province by Auguſtus, His 
ſucceſſors were all called from hum by 
ge name of ProtueyMy, and were di- 
tinguiſhed by different epithets, He 
inſelf was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
f Lacus or SOTER, i. e. Servator, the 
Saviour, an appellation given him by 
he Rhodians for the aſſiſtance which 
je afforded them againſt Demetrius. 
e died in the eighty- fourth year of his 
ge, and thirty-ninth of his reign, com- 
uting from the death of Alexander, B. 
, 283, leaving to his fon Ptolemy 
uladelphus, whom for two years be- 
bre his death he had aſlociated with 
umſelf in the government, belides E- 
rypt, Phoenicia, Cocleſyria, part of 
Arabia, Libya, Acthiopia, the iſland of 
yprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, 
aria, and the iſles called the Cycla- 
les. Hence Tacitus thus juſtly de- 
ibes him: ProlrMaEHUs, gui Macedo- 
m primus Aegypii opes firmavit, Hiſt. 
$3. but adds an account of a ſtrange 
pltance of his ſuperftition, id. 

IL PTOLEMAEUS PHI- 
ADELPHUS, fo named by the 
ure called Aniiphrafte, becauſe he 
uled two of his brothers to be put 
pdeath upon a charge of their having 
med deligns againtt his life, Pauſan. 
). He finiſhed the plans of im- 
torement which his father had be- 
u; the ſounding of the celebrated 
brary at Alexandiia, and the building 
the famous watch-tower in the iſle 
Pharos, whence it is called Ptolemae- 
Pharos, Propert. 2, 1, 30. In order 
open a communication with rhe 
buntries of the ealt, he built dn the 
ed Sea, firſt Berenice aud then Myos- 
mos; whither the commodities of 
e caſt were conveyed in ſhips, and 
ſported from thence on camels to 


"pros on the Nile, (Vid. G. 665.) 
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The excellent regulations of the two 
firſt Ptolemies rendered Alexandria 
the chief commercial city in the world, 
which it continued to be till it was 
taken by the Saracens, a. 642. (Vid. G. 
23, 127, & 627.) —Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus was a great favourer of learning 
and learned men. Among thoſe who 
ſhared of his bounty, the molt diſtin- 
guiſned were Euclid, Theocritus, Calli- 
machus, and Lyciphron. Ptolemy was 
the moſt opulent prince of his time. 
He is ſaid to have made an alliance with 
the Romans, IJ. iv. Epit. 14. He died 
in the fixty-third year of his age, and 
thirty-eighth of his reign, B. C. 247, 
and was ſucceeded by his fon, 

III. PTOLEMAEUS EverGE- 
TEs, ſo called on account of his bene- 
hicence ; who to revenge the injurious | 
treatment and murder of lus ſiſter Be- 
renice, queen of Syria, led an army 
into that country, and extended his 
conqueits to the Tigris. Being tud- 
denly recalled to quell a ſedition at 
home, he brouqht back with him im- 
menſe ſpoils, Fuftin. 27, 1. On occa- 
ſion of his abſence, his Queen Berenice 
had vowed to couſecrate her hair if he 
returned in ſafety, which ſhe pertorm- 
ed. Vid. Brrexice Vtolemy Ever- 
gotes intereſted himſelf in the affairs of 
Greece. He aſſiſted Aritus in eſta- 
bliſhing the Achacan league. But 
when Aritus, from a jealouſy of Cleo- 
ménes king of Sparta, called in the 
Macedonians to his aſſiſtlance, Ptolemy 
aided Cleomenes. But not having af- 
forded him ſufficient ſupport, Cleome- 
nes was defcated and fled into Egypt. 
Ptolemy died in the twenty-fiith year 
of his reign. He was the laſt of that 
race who was diftinguiſhed for his vir- 
tues. Almolt all his ſucceſſors were 
infamous for their profligacy and 
crimes. Tacitus, inſtead of diſtinguiſh- 
ing him by his uſual ſirname, calls him, 
Ftolemaeus, quem tertia actas tulit, Hiſt. 
4, 84. gui ex NMacedonibus lertius regnavity 
Ann. 6,28, Exergôtes was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, 

IV. PLOLEMAEUS Pn:iLorA- 
rok, ſo called by an antiphräſis, ac- 

cording 


T0 
cording to juſtin, 29, 1. becauſe he 
murdered his father and mother ; but 
Polybius and Plutarch ſay that his fa- 
ther died a natural death —Ptolemy 
Philopitor, having engaged in war with 
Antiochus king of Syria, defeated him 
in a great battle at Raphia, not far 
from Gaza, by the condu& of Nico- 
laus, an Aetolian, much about the ſame 
time that Hannibal defeated the Ro- 
mans at the Thraſymene lake, Po/ys. 
5, 82. After this ſucceſs Ptolemy 
gave himſelf up to debauchery and 

aving murdered his queen Arſinös, 
called Eurydicè by Juſtin, 30, 1. and 
Cleopatra by Livy, 27, 4. he was en- 
tirely governed by a courtezan called 
Agathoclea and her brother Agatho- 
cles, Juſtin. 30, 2. He died worn 
out with intemperance in the thirty- 
Teventh year of his age, and ſeven— 
teenth of his reign, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, then five years old, 

V. PTOLEMAEUS EriemANEs. 
— Antiochus, king of Syria, and Philip 
of Macedon combined to deprive this 
prince of his dominions, but were pre- 
vented by the Romans, who, at the re- 
queſt of the Egyptians, undertook the 
1 of the young king, and 

or that purpale ſent M. Lepidus in- 
to Egypt, (qui tu!cris nomine regnum Pu- 
pill adminiſtret, Joſtin. 30, 3. ad peer: 
tutelam gerendam, Val. Max. 6, 6, 1. 
Marcum Lepidam Plolematci liberis tuteren 
in Aegyftum miſerunt), Lac. Ann. 2, 
67. Ptolemy at firit governed wel}, 
being directed by the wife counſels of 
Ariltominecs, an Acarnanian, whom Le- 
pidus had appointed his guardian; but 
afterwards ſeduced by flatterers, he put 
Ariſtomenes to death, gave himſelt up 
to the indulgence of criminal pleaſure, 
and by his cruclty excited his ſubjects 
to rebel. They were cruſhed by the 
abilities of Polycrites. At lalt Pule- 
my was poiſoned by his courtiers after 
having reigned twenty-four years, 

VI. PTOLEMAEUS Paitont®- 
rok, his ſon, who was but ſix years of 
age, ſuccceded, aud Cleopatra his mo- 
ther was declared regent. After her 
death he engaged in war with Antio- 
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chus Epiphines, king of Syria, his mo- 
ther's brother, in order to recover Pa. 
leſtine and Coeleſyria, but was defcated 
and taken priſoner ; upon which the 
Alexandrians made his brother Peole. 
my Phyſcon King. Antiochus led an 
army into Egypt, under the pretence 
of reſtoring Philomẽtor to the throne, 
but in reality to make hiofclf matter 
of the country. The two brothers 
upon this united together, and agreed 
to reign jointly; which forced Antio. 
chus to diſcover his real intentions, He 
had over-run moſt of Egypt, and was 
juſt about to beſiege Alexandria, when 
an embaſſy from Rome (Vid. Pority. 
vs} prevented it, Tuſtin. 34, 2, & 3. 
Liv. 44, 19. et 45, 11, & 12. Some 
years after, a difference having atiſey 
between the two brothers, hy {con ex. 
pelled his brother, who went to Rome 
to implore the protection of the ſcnat 
Two ambaſſadors were ſent to reſtor 
him. They divided the Egyptian do 
m:nions between the two brothers 
Live Epit. 46.; Fal. Max. 5, 1, 1. 
Polyb. Legat. 112, But they did not 
live in concord. At laſt the death d 
Philomẽtor left Phyſcon in polſclao 
of the whole, Tuſtin. 38, 8. 

VII. PTOLEMAEUS Parscos 
(4. e. tun-bellicd,) ſo called from th 
prominence of his belly, affamcd ! 
himſelt the name of EVTEKGETIs l 
j. e. Ben factor, which the Al «dra 
changed into that of Caco! 16471 
i. e. one who delights in doing evil; 2M 
name which he jullly deferved by 8 
Intermperance, pertidy, aud hortid od 
ty. He dicd univerſally detected, 
re ; 

VIII. PTOLEMAEUS, his é 
ſuccceded, called Laruyrus from 
mark of a kind of pea on his noſe 
face. He being expelled by lis 
ther Cleopatra, retired to Cb 
Cleopatra aflociated with herſcit i 
government her vounger ſon PLo® 
Alexander; whom, when ine aticaf 
ed jome time after to cut off by * 
ſne was prevented by him aud ＋ 
death. On account of this part 


Alexander was expelled and Latif 
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reſtored. Alexander, endeavouring to 
regain the crown, periſhed in the at- 
tempt, Tuſtin. 39, 4. A rebellion was 
raiſed againſt Lathyrus in Upper E- 
eypt. The rebels being defeated, 
hut themſelves up in "Thebes, where 
they ſuſtained a ſiege for three years. 
That city, when taken, was treated 
with ſuch rigour, that from being one 
of the richeſt in Egypt, it was reduced 
almolt to nothing, Pauſan. Lathyrus 
tied ſoon after, B. C. 81. His daughter 
Berenicè, and only legitimate child, 
ſucceeded, called allo Cleopatra, which 
waz the common name of the daughters 
of that houſe, as I'tolemy was of the 
ſons. But Sulla, at that time dictator 
of Rome, ſent Alexander, the fon of 
that Alexander who murdered his. mo- 
ther, to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
vs being the neareſt heir-male, Appran. 
B. Civ. p. 414. To accommodate the 
liſterence, he married Cleopatra; but a 
ey days after the marriage, cauſcd her 
to be put to death. 

IX. PTOLEMAEUS ArrXAN DEN 
ragned fifteen years. At latt the 
Loyptians, diſſatisſicd with his govern- 
meat, expelled him, and appointed 
Ptolemaeus Auletes, the baitard ſon 
of Lathyrus, to ſucceed. Alexander 
qetired to Tyre, where ſome time after 
e died, having inftituted, as was ſaid, 
e Roman people his heir, Cic. Null. i. 
ulius Cacſar, when acdile, wiſhed to 
e appointed by the people of Rome 
o reſtore Alexander, but was Drevent- 
2 by the faction of the nobilit y, Suet. 
af. 11. The Romans did not al- 
ttt their right to the dominions of 
uexander in conſequence of this tcC- 
ment, though they ſent ambaſſadors 
1 Tyre, who carried off the money 
mich the king had depoſited there, 
4. Rull. 2, 16. But Clodius after- 
ards made uſe of that pretext to 
be on the iſſand Cyprus, though for 
Ulerent cauſe, Plutarch in Cat.; Cic. 
Me 7. 1 Sext. 25. (Vid. CLonius.) 
n PTOLEMAEUS altumed to 
Met the name of Dioxfsve, (i. e. 
us or Liber) ; but he is common- 
called AuLETE S, J. e. the Player on 


the flute, from his fondneſs for that 
kind of muſic. Strab. 17, p. 796. Stra- 
bo calls him the laſt of the Ptolemies 3 
of whom he obſerves, that the three 
firſt were the beſt, and that all the 
reſt were corrupted by luxury; but 
that the fourth, the ſeventh, and the 
laſt were the worſt, id. Cicero ſays 
that Auletes bad neither the birth nor 
ſpirit of a king, (neque genere neque ani- 
mo regio eſſe), Rull. 2, 16. Auletes, 
that he might eſtabliſh his right to the 
crown, which was reckoned doubtful, 
withed to procure from the Roman 
ſenate the title of Friend and Ally, 
which he obtained through the intereſt 
of Pompey and Caefar, whole friend- 
ſhip he purchaſed in the conſulſhip of 
Caeſar, by a bribe of 6000 talents, 
Suet. Caef. 54.; Dio, 39, 12. Unable to 
raiſe this ſum without violent exactions, 
and having by his improper conduct in 
other reſpects raiſed public diſcontents, 
which he could not allay, he ſecretly 
left his kingdom and repured to Rome, 
where he gave out that he had been 
expelled by his ſubjects, and requeſted 
to be reſtored by force, Dia, ib. In 
his way to Rome he met with M. Cato 
at Rhodes, who adviſed him to re- 
turn and be reconciled to his ſubjects; 
telling him how difficult it would be 
for him to gain the leading men at 
Rome, whole avarice Egypt turned 
into ſilver could ſcarcely ſatisſy, Plus 
tarch. in Cat. Ptolemy, however, by 
the intereſt of Pompey, obtained a 
decree of the {enate, that he thould be 
reſtored by Lentulus Spinther, the 
conſul, to whom the province of Cili- 
cia was aſſigned, Dio, ib.; et Cic. Fam. 
"My - 
in the mean time, the people of 
Alexandria, not knowing that their 
king had gone to Italy, or ſuppoſin 
that he was dead, had made his elde 
daughter BERENIcE queen. She mar- 
ried Seleucus, deſcended from the 
kings of Syria; but becoming difia- 
tisſied with him, the put him to death, 
and married Archelaus, Dio, 39, 59. 
The Alexandrians being informed 
how the matter ſtood, ſent an hundred 
ambailadors, 
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ambaſſadors to Rome, (Strabo ſays, 
more than an hundred, 17, p. 796.) 
to juſtify thetr conduct. But Ptolemy 
having hired aſſaſſins, cauſed moſt of 
the ambaſſadors to be difpatched on 
their journey; others he killed in the 
city by the {word or by poiſon; and 
the reſt he prevailed on, either by ter- 
ror or bribery, not to bring the ſub 
ject of their miſſion before the magi- 
firates, nor to make any mention of 
their companioas who had been mus 
dered. Ihe affair, however, being 
much talked of in the city, the ſenate, 
upon the motion of Favonius, ordered 
Dio or Dion, an Academician philo- 
ſopher, the chief of the embaily, who 
had hitherto eſcaped, to be brought be- 
fore them, thac they might learn from 
him a true ſtate of the matter. But 
fuch was the influence of the king's 
money, which he borrowed from all 
hands, that neither did Dio come into 
the ſenate, nor was any mention made 
of the murder of the ambaſſadors while 
Ptolemy remained in the city. Nay, 
though he alſo cauſed Dio to be poiſon- 
ed, yet no cogniſance was taken of it, 
Pompey ill continued to entertain 
the king at his houſe, and ſupported 
him with all lis power. Soon after 
the king left Rome and went to Ephe- 
ſus, and there remained in the temple 
of Diana, till he chould hear the iſiue 
of his affairs at. Rome. In the begin- 
ning of next year, A. U. 697, in the 
conſulſhip of Cu. Lentulus Marcel!inus 
and Marcius Philippus, the atue of 
Jupiter on the Alban mountain having 
been firuck with lightning, the Sybyl- 
line books were, according to cuſtom, 
ordered by the ſenate to be inſpected. 
On which occalion certain veries were 
found, or ſaid to have been found, fore- 
warning the Roman people nöôt (o re- 
ſtore an exiled king of Egypt with an 
army, Dio, 39, 15.; Cic. fam. I, J.; 
Lucan. 8, 824. This oracle was ſup- 
poled to have been fabricated by the 
enemies of Lentulus and Pompey, and 
is therefore called by Cicero, calumnia 
religions, Fam. 1, 1. and fida religio, ib. 
4. It had, however, ſuch influence on 
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the ſuperſtitious multitude, that the 
peopie, by the advice of C. Cato, a tri. 
bune, repealed all that had been ena. 
ed concerning this buſineſs, Dir, 39 
* ” 4 
15. The matter being debate! in the 
ſcnate, it was reſolved, That it ſeem. 
ed dangerous to the republic, that the 
king ſhould he reſtorcd by a multi. 
tude,” Cic. A. F. 2, 2. After this 
various opimons were delivered; ſome 
propoſed that the king ſhould be re. 
ſtored by Lentulus without an army g 
others moved that that charge {hl 
be granted to Pompey, Cir. Fan, 1, l. 
who, though he openly favoured Len. 
tulus, yet was ſuſpected of debring 
the commiſſion to himſelf, Cic. O. Fr, 
2, 2. Fam. 1, 2. The king nimfelf by 
letters, and his creditors, were very 
earneſt that Pompey fhonl.! h. appoint. 
ed, Cic. Fam. 1, 1, & 6. But the chief 
men in the ſenate, fearing to cnercaſe 
the overgrown power of oinpey, pee. 
vented it, Dio, 39, 16. At laſt more 
intereſting maiters having occurred 
the ſenate dropt the ſubject of Egypt 
altogether, and the king was lett to 
{ſhift for himſelf. Cicero hinted to 
Lentulus, that if he had ſufficient force 
to reſtore Ptolemy, the oracle migit 
be evaded, Cic. Fam. 1, 7. Dut Len 
tulus, frightened by the eiffenlty ck 
the attempt, laid aſide alt thoiights dl 
it. Whereupon Ptolemy, by tic 6 
vice of Pompey then conſul tor the ic 
cond time, applied to CQahinius, tte 
governor of Syria; who, being mal 
enced by the letter of his patron 0 
pey, and tempted by de grentel 
the ſum which the King promi, u 
no leſs than ten tnoulaud tat 
contempt of the oracle, and in wah 
tion of the laws of his country, ® 
Piſ. 21. undertook the butinels; 200 y 
the aſſiſtance of M. Antonius, Cir A 
2, 19. afterwards ſriumvir, then a 
mander of a body of horſe, {ucccs 
ly effected it, Plutarch in Anton. 08 
binius having made himſelf mae * 
Egypt, delivered it to Ptolemy, 2 
left with him a conſiderable numdere 
Roman troops, both horſe and 5 
for the guard of his perſon,- Wo, f 


pro. 
few years contracted the manners and 
cuſtoms of the country, Cazf. B. C. 3, 
103, & 110. Among theſe was Sep- 
timius, who afterwards murdered Pom- 
pey, Dio, 42, 3, & 38. Ptolemy put 
to death his daughter Berenice, and all 
the richeſt men who had oppoſed him; 
that by the confiſcation of their effects 
he might make up the ſum which he 
had engaged to pay Gabinius and his 
army, Archelaus, the huſband of Be- 
renice, fell in battle, Liv. Ep. 105. ; 
Dio, 39, 55, &c. Ptolemy Auletes died 
about four years after his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, B. C. 51. leaving two ſons and 
two daughters. He appointed by his 
will, that his eldeſt fon Prob M and 
his eldeſt daughter CLeo>aTRA ſhould 
marry, according to the cuitom of that 
bouſe, and reign jointly. Thus Cleopa- 
tra ſays to Caclar, Qi (ſc. pater) 


tre dedit, Lucan. 10, 93. As they 
were both very young, Cleopatra, who 
was the oldeſt, being only ſcventecn 
years of age, they were placed under 
the tuition of the Roman people, Cae/. 
B. C. 3, 108. and Pompey is ſaid to 
have been appointed by the ſenate to 
be the young king's guardian, Zutrop. 
6, 21. ProttmaAis, -idis, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Aulttes, i. c. Cle- 
paira, Lucan. 10, 69. 

XI. PTPOLEMAEUS, the fon of 
Auletes, called Novus Dionyſus, during 
his minority, was under the direction 
F Pothiuus an eunuch, and Achillas 
1 . 
ac commander of his forces, who, no 
doubt to engroſs the whole power to 
hemſelves, deprived Cleopatra, in the 
king's name, of her ſhare in the ſovc- 
eignty. She having raiſed troops in 
dyria and Palaeſtine, came to aflert her 
phts; and Ptolemy was cncamped 
th his army between mount Calius 
nd Peluſium, not far from the camp 
df Cleopatra, when Pompey, after his 
lefeat at Pharſalia, approached the 
oalt of Egypt, Cacſ. B. C. z, 103: 3 
% 42, 3. (Vid. Pourrius). Pto- 
my being defeated by Caciar, was 
Owned in croſling the Nil., Dio, 42, 
3. Cacſar gave the kingdom to Clco— 
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patra, and ordered her to marry her 
younger brother, then only eleven years 
of age, (according to a cuſtom obſer- 
ved not only by the Ptolemies, but al- 
ſo by other royal families, /berzs foctatis 
in matrimonium regnumque, Tac. Ann, 
2, 3.), and that they ſhould enjoy the 
ſovercignty in common, Dio, 42, 44. 3 
Hirt. Bell. Alex. But when he 
crew up ſhe cut him off by poiſon, and 
thus remained ſole queen of Egypt, 
Foſeph. Ant. 15, 4. After the death of 
Cleopatra Egypt was reduced into a 
Roman province. ( Vid. Ocravius.) 

PVYOLEMAEUS Avrion, the na- 
tural fon of Ptolemy Phyſcon, who 
was made king of Cyrenaica by his fa- 
ther, and at his death left the Roman 
people his heir, in. 39, 5. The 
Romans granted liberty to the different. 
itates of that country, 10.; but on ac- 
count of the convullions raifed by the 
leading men contending for power, 
they afterwards reduced it into the 
form of a province, .; Liv. Epil. 70.3 
Plutarch. in Lucull. p. 492.; Eutrop. 6,11: 

PTOLEMAEUS C:-navurs; (i. e. 
thunder), the ſon of Ptolemy Soter, 
who obtained poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Macedonia; and, to enlarge his do- 
minions, flew, by the molt ſhocking 
pertidy and cruelty, in the boſom of 
their mother, the ſons of his filter Ar- 
ſinde, by Lyſimächus King of Thrace; 
Fuſlin. 24, 1, 2, & 3. But his crimes 
did not long remain unpuniſhed; for 
the Gauls having defeated him in bat= 
tle, and taken him pritoner, cut off 
his head, aud fixed it on a lance, id. 5. 
(6. 473.) 

PTOLEMAEUS ArEXAx DR, the 
younger fon of Ptolemy Lathyrus, and 
brother of Auletes king of Cyprus. was 
deprived of his kingdom mo!t unjultly 
by the Romans, Cic. Dom. 8, & 20. 
Sext. 26, c. according to a law pailed 
by P. Clodivs the tribune, which Ct- 
cero calls Rogatio . ypria ſcelc/tigimas 
Scxt. 28. The cauſe of this law is taid 
to have been, that when Clodius haps 
pened once to be taken by the pirates, 
and applied to Ptolemy for money to 
pay his rauſom, Ptolemy, who was 3 
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great miſer, ſent him only two talents, 
Plutarch. in Cat. Min.; Strab. 4. p. 684. 
Cato Uticenſis was appointed to put 
this law in execution, which removed 
him out of the way, and ſo prevented 
him from oppoſing the deſtructive mea- 
ſures of Clodius and Caeſar, Cic. Dom. 
25.; Plutarch. in Caef. p. 7 18.; Paterc. 
2, 45. Ptolemy poiſoned himſelf be- 
fore the arrival of Cato, and thus left 
his immenſe wealth to be carried away 
to Rome, Plwuarch. in Catone ; Lucan. 
3, 164. Some ſay that Ptolemy in- 
tended to have put all his money on 
board a ſhip with holes, and when he 
got out to ſea to fink himſelf with it; 
but that he had not courage to execute 
this purpoſe, Fal. Max. 9, 4. ext. 1. ; 

plan. Civ. B. 2. p. 44 

PTOLEMAEUS, a celebrated a- 
ſtronomer and geographer, who flou- 
riſhed at Alexandria under Adrian and 
the Antonines, (G. 22.). His works 
are {till extant. 

PuBL1civs, the name of a Roman 
gens, ſeveral of which are mentioned 
by Cicero, Div. 1, 50. Cat. 2, 2. Or. 
2, 67. Balb. 11. Quint. 6. Cluent. 15. 

PusBLiL1A, the wife of Cicero, by 
he divorced Terentia, Cic. Att. 12, 32. 
PuBL1L1vs, the father or brother 
of Publilia, 2b. 7. 

PvusL1L14, the name of a tribe, Liv. 
7, 15. 

9. PonBLitivs Philo, conſul a. u. 
416. who conquersd the Latins, Liv. 
8, 12. 

PUBLIUS, a frequent praenomen 
among the Romans: thus, Quindti, 
aut Publi, (gaudent prutnomine molles au- 
riculae ), &c. Hor. Sat. 2, 5, 32. uſed 
by way of familiarity or blandiſhmeut 
for the whole name *. 


* So, Ducniam illi haberent ſuum Publius, 
(ic. Clodium, cum quo iu gratiam odio Cac- 
ſaris redicrant, quad Ciceronem pungebat), 
darent mibi ipſi lun Publium, (ic. Vatinium, 
ipſis exoſum, cum quo ego in gratiam redi— 
ren) &c. Cic. Fan. I, 9. . 53. 80 Subcons 
tumeclivic tractatur noſſer Publius, i. e. Clostius, 
Cic, Att. 2 7. TERTIA adecrit, modo ne I'0 8: 
ius rogatus /it, Lertia will be our gueſt, pro- 
vided Publius be not invited, (who this Pub. 
lius is we Know not), Cic. Fain. 16, 22. 
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Publius Syrus, a native of Syria, 2 


Pb 


PuBLiUs mimorum poeta, ſc. $yry; 


mimic poet, highly eſteemed in the 
time of Julius Caeſar and Anguſy 
Plin. 8, 5 1 f. 77. He was contemyq 
rary with Laberius, both of whom a4 
ed their compoſitions at the games ex 
hibited by Caeſar on occaſion of his ti 
umph. Ciceco ſays that he heard then 
both with great indifference, Cir. Fun 
12, 18,—£x priore (ſc. epiſtola) the 
trum Publiumque cognowi, I learned what 
applauſe Dolobella received when he 
entered the theatre, and the apt word 
ſpoken extempore by Publius Syru 
or introduced into the part he was the 
acting, ſuitably to the occaſion, (ic 
Alt. 14, 2. Add. Macrol. 2, 7.; Cel 
17, 14. There are ſome fragments o 
the compolitions of Pulis Sravs 
{till extant. | 

PuLCHELLVUS, a name given to Cl 
dius, Cic Alt. 2, 1. 

PuLCHER, a ſirname of C. Appius 
Liv. 33, 44, &c. 

P. Pur ius, one of the ſirſt plcbei 
quaeſtors, Liv. 4, 54. 

L. Pueivs, an aedile, Liv. 39, 3 
and praetor, ib. 45. 

Pupeivs, v. Pupius, a tragic potk 
whoſe plays are ſaid to have been! 
pathetic as to draw tears from the a 
dience; hence /acrimoſa poëmata Pu) 
for Puppii, Hor. Ep. 1, I, 66. et ! 
Scholiaſt. 85 

PYGMALION, -anis, the {on 
Belus and king of Tyre, the brother 
Dido, whoſe huſband Sichaeus he fe 
in order to ſeize his riches. Dut Di 
having ſecretly fled from Tyre wit 
great ſum of money, diſappointed l 
Virg. Aen. 1, 343, &c—-—@ 2. Al 
tive of Cyprus, who made a beat 
ivory image of a woman, which bei 
animated by the power of Venus, 3 
came his wife, and bore to him 2" 
called Payfos, who gave name tod 
of the chicf cities of the illand, 0 
Miel. 10. 244,298. | 

e 1s, 4 ſon of Strop 
by Altyochea the fiſter of Agaug 
non, the faithful friend of Ore ten 
407.). Hence PyLaDia ah,, 
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„ 424. 

Pryrx Aus, a young man of Baby- 
ln, whoſe paſſionate love for Thilbe, 
and her affect ion for him, proved fatal 
to both, Ovid. Met. 4, 55 &c. 

PyxENE, , the daughter of Be- 
bryx, or of the king of the Belryces, 
ng. Bebryx, who dwelt among the 
mountains which ſeparate France from 
Spain; whence ſhe is called BPBNICI1A 
oo, Sil. 3, 420. Being violated by 
Hercules, the fled from her father's 
houſe, and was torn to pieces by the 
wid beaſts in thoſe mountains, which 
from her were afterwards called MMuxe 
Tis PYRCNAE1, ib. 441. 

Pyxco, , the nurſe of Priam's 
children, Virg. Aen. 5, 645. 

PrRGOTELES, is, an excellent gra- 
der of precious ſtones in the time of 
Alexander the Great, Plin. 37, 1. 
Prxöls, -entis, m. one of the horſes 
of Phoebus, Ovid. Met. 2, 153. C 2. 
The plauct Mars, Col. 10, 290. 
Prana, the wife of Deucalion, 
(0.435.), Ovid. Ep. 15, 167, Kc. 
| Prezno, -Gnzr, a philoſopher, who 
oubted concerning every thing, whoſe 
oiowers were called PVRRAUONS EI, ſcep- 
Gy Cic. Ore 3, 17. He maintained, 
lat virtue is the only thing to be deſi- 
ed, Cic. Fin. 4, 16. 

Przxavs, the ſon of Achilles, (A. 
bllides); called alſo Neoptolè mus, (C. 
46..—— 2. A king of Epire, who 
aTicd on war with the Romans, (G. 
30. &c, ) 

PYTHAGG6RAS, ar, an illuſtrious 
cient philoſopher, (Vid. G. 12, Kc.) 
Renati Pythagorae aurcana, born a- 
or auimatinz a new body, Hor. 
ad. 5, 21. becauſe he taught, that 
+ louls of men, alter death, paſſed into 
. bodies; and ſaid that his own ſoul 
2 Coed the body of Euphorbus 

59h © Panthous, ( Panthiides, q. v.), 

© ume of the Trojan war, Ir. Cd. 


ain, 
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true friendſhip, ic. Fin. 2, 26, Add. 
Ovid. Pont. 2, 6, 25. et 3, 2.; Varliah 
6, 11. Stat. Silv. 2, 6, 54 3 Juvenal. 
16, 26. 

PyRACMON, nis, one of the Cy- 
cops or workmen of Vulcan, Ving. Arn. 


au! 


1, 28, 10. Faba Pythagorae cognata, 
the bean related to t'ythagoras, Hor. 
Sat. 2, 6, 63. becauſe he forbade the 
cating of beans, Schohaft. ih. ; Cic. Div. 
I, 30.— Somnia Pythagorea, the dreams 
of Pythagoras, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 52. y- 
thagorica piiloſophia, Plin. 13, 13. —PYs 
THAGORE 1, rum, the followers of Py- 
thagoras, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 16. et 4, 2. et 
5, 39. V. D. t, 5. Sen. 11. So Pr- 
THAGORIC1, Cie Div. 1. 30. 

PyTH1AS, de, the friend of Damon, 
Gr. Of: 3, to Fat Max. 4; 7; 1. 
Vid. Dawox.—--QC 2. A famous an- 
cient navigator, (G. .) | 

Pyruis, i, an excellent ſculptor 
and painter, Plin. 35, 9. 36. 5. 

Pyrutus, a name of Apollo, (G. 
356.), whence PyYTHIA, ae, the privite 
eis of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
(G. 306. & 367.), Cic. Div. 19, 36. 
PrTiHla, -orum, games in honour 
of Apollo, (G. zog. & 367.) 

PyY TON, -on/s, the name of a ſer- 
pent ſlain by Apvilo, (G. 506.), Ovid. 
Met. 1, 43%. 3 Lucan. 5, 134. 

PyTHCDORUS, a native of Tralles, 
(Tralliinus), Cic. Flacc. 22.-——( 2. 
An excelleut carver, Plin. 36, 5. 


2 


T. Unmidius QUAaDRAITUS, a gover- 
nor of 8 ria, Tac. Ann. 12, 45, 54. 
M. Favius QUUNCTILIANUS, an 
excellent teacici of rhetoric and plead- 
er of cauſes at Rome in the time of Ve- 
ſpaſian and his ſons; ſuppoſed to have 
been born at Calagurris in Spain, and 
brought to Rome wuen very young, 
where he certainly was educated, as we 
learn from hiniſelf, 6, 3, 57. et 10, 1, 
24, & 102. & 12, ll, 3. et 5, 7, 7.3 
Pin. Ep. 2, 14, 10. When advanced 
in life, he was appointed pracceptor to 
the grandſons of the ſiſter of Domitian, 
Quinctil. 4. provem. 2. Fe wrote twelve 
books concerning the in{titution of an 
orator, dedicated to Marcellus Victo- 
rius, ib. 1. fr. et 4. pr. Among the 
ſcholars of Quin&titan was Pliuy the 
Younger, Ep. 2, 14, 10. ef 6, 6, 3. 
XX 2 Quinctiliau 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Quinctilian is extolled by Martial as a 
teacher and advocate, 2, 90, 1. and by 
Juvenal, 7, 186, &c. 
Sex. QuixcTtiLivs, a conſul a. u. 
who died of the plague, Liv. 3, 32. 

Cn. QuincTiL1vs, created dictator 

a. 423, to drive a nail in the temple of 
Jupiter, Liv. 8, 18. 
P. QuixcTitivs Yarns, a praetor 
in the ſecond Punic war, Liv. 29, 38. 
who defeated Mago in the country of 
the Inſubres, Liv. zo, 18. 

L. QuvixcTtivs, a turbulent tribune, 
who endeavoured to get the acts of 
Sulla reverſed, Cic. Cluent. 29. 3; Plu- 
tarch. in Lucullo. 

UINTIUS, vel Quindius, the name 

of a Roman clan, (Qin gens), Liv. 

„ 12. The Quintii were originally 
* Alba, Liv. i, 30. 

L. QUINTIUS Cincinnatus, called 
to be dictator ſrom the plough, Liv. 
3, 26. (G. 214.) ; Cir. Sen. 16. 
Qv1xT1A rata, the Quintian meadowss, 
a name given to the four acres of land 
on which Cincinnitus lived when he 
was called to be dictator, Liv. 3, 26. 

Cacſo QUINTIUS, the fon of Cin- 
cinnatus, baniſhed for reſiſting the tri- 
bunes, Liv. 3, 11, 12, & 13. He was 
the firſt who was obliged to give ſure- 
ties to the public for his appearance on 
the day of trial. As he did not appear, 
the money was cxacted from his father 
with ſuch rigour, that he was obliged 
to ſell his effects, and live retired in 
the country, ib. 13. 

T. Quiris Barlatus Capitol ius, 
ſix times conſul, Liv. 2, 56.— 4, 13. 

P. QuixT1vs, a plebeian, defended 
by Cicero in an action of bankruptcy. 
The oration for Quintius is the ſirſt of 
Cicero's orations extant. 

T, QUINTIUS Flaninius, made 
conſul alter being quacitor without go- 
ing through the intermediate offices, 
Liv. 32, 7. He overcame Philip king 
of Macedonia at Cynocephalae, Liv. 
33: 7. Kc. He proclaimed liberty to 
the ſtates of (Greece at the Iſthmian 
games, 16, 32, — 34. His triumph laſt- 
ed for three days, Id. 34, 52. Many 
poble capliyes and hoſtages, among the 
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reſt Demetrius the ſon of king Philip, 
and Armenes the ſon of Nabis, were 
led before his chariot, ib. The embaſſy 
of Flaminius to Pruſias proved fatal ti 
Hannibal, 39, 51. 
Quririnus, a name of Romulus, 
Liv. t, 20. & 5, 52. ct 8, 9. 4 28, 1.; WM n: 
Lic. (M. 3, 10.; Virg. Aen. 1, 206. 4 bd 
tht Serv. 3 Ovid. F. aſt. 2, 475. Viearis KR: 


arma Quirini, the arms of the victoriqns he 
Romulus, put for Auguſtus, 5. e. Au. pee 
guſtus in arms, or armed, Jg. C. , le 


27. Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet aim E 
Jui ins, and ſhall hang up or dedicate MM tor 
the third pia opima to father Romy. pul 
lus, Id. Aen. 6, 860. et ibi Serv, — wh! 
Qin acdes, the temple of Rom. WM na: 
lus, Liv. 4, 21. % 10, 46. it 28, Il Wa) 
QuiRiNAL1S amen, the pricit of Ro-. Dis 
mulus, inſtituted by Numa, Jiu. 1, 20 that 
Collts Cuirini, Ovid. Fait. 4, 375. 6- 


therwiſe called Collis Quirin, theft ſent 
wrinal hill, one of the feven bis of not 
Rome, Liu. i, 44. Fugum Dn: xeon] alſo 
Ovid. Faſt. 6, 218.—J.ituns Quirin tack 
the augur's ſtaff of Romulus, or like 
to that which Romulus uſed, % nz 
Aen. 7, 187. So Trabea Druirinal's, hl chict 
10, 612.--— QuiNIxALL IA, iu, tcl prin 
vals in honour of Romulus, C7-. 2. lM nucs, 
2, 3, & 1 3. 3 Ovid. Faſt. 2, 515- led ( 
The Romans are ſaid to have been g tion, 
led Ovirnrres from Quirinus, or (ro to . 
Cures, 'a city of the Sabines, Su. s 
Virg. 9, 710.; Liu. 1, 13. lc re 
WY Y 

R Lig“ 

K 10 

Ran1rivs, a Roman who wet be we 


concerning philoſophy, but 3nucciend tþ 
rately, Cic. Acad. 1, 1. — . eg 
poct; Magnique Ralirius oris, i. & He 1 
ni/cquus, ſublime, Ovid. Poul. 4, ο meh 
Add. Scnec. Benef, 6, 3. 3 Quins 1 C. ar 
15 90. tai hi 

C. RABIRIUS, an old ſena che c 
accuſed of treaſon by T. Lab!cims fever, 
tribune, at the inſtigation of Julius o when 
ſar, for having killed L. Saturnin ty Mace 
tribune, about thirty years bc ouder 
Dio, 37, 26. Cicero lays, fort) . z. 
in Piſ. 2. by miſtake, as Aſconis! PIth þ 
this pallage obſerves, Suctous 
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ſome years before, (aliquot ante annos,) 

Caef. 11. Rabirius was defended by 

Hortenſius and Cicero, then conſul, 

whoſe oration is till extant, but imper- 

ſect. The affair had firſt been brought 
before the practor, who appointed two 
men, (duum dit, to judge in the cauſe, 

C. Caeſar and J. Cacſar. By them 

Rabii ius was condemned to death; but 

he appealed from their ſentence to the 

people in the mi,, Centuriata, There 
he would have been condemned allo, 
had not Metellus, the augur and practor 
tor that year, diſlulved the aſſembly by 
pulling down the banner (vexillum,) 
which, when an aſſembly of the Ro- 
man people by centuries met, was al- 
ways diſplayed from the Jamculum, 

Dio, 37, 27, & 18. Suetonius obſcrves, 

tiat nothing ſo much contributed to 

his acquittal as the cruclty of Cactar's 
ſentence, Surt. Caeſ. 12. In this caule 
not merely the life of Rabirius, but 

WT allo the power of the ſenate, was at- 

ll tacked, Cic. Rabir. 2. ; Dio, 37, 26. 

e C. RABIKIUS Paſlhumus, a Ro. 
man eques, the ſon of C. Curius, the 
chiet of the equeſtrian order, one of the 

12M piincipal farmers of the public reve- 

nues, (publicanus,) Cic. Rabir. 2. cal- 

d C. Rabirius Polthumus, 

tion, 13. 17. He had lent great 1unis 

to Ptolemy Aulcces, while that King 

Wis at Rome; to recover which, after 


trom adop- 


! 


lie reſtoration of Ptol: my, he went to 
Egypt, and became the receiver ef the 
Eag's taxes, (dicecetes revins,) ib. 8, 
K 10. But differing with the King, 
be was ill treated by him, impriſomed, 
and threatened with death; fo that lie 
vas glad at laſt to make his eſcape with 
tc loſs of all, it. et 14.; and it was 
Wally owing to the generolity of 
Co ar, that he was enabled to main— 
law his equeſtrian rank, ib, 16. After 


mathe condemnation of Gabinius, how- 
us, * for extortion, ( de repetuids, ) 
cn his eſtate was not ſufficient to 


Me 


m * * o . 
10 e up the damages in which he was 
0 | oudemned 4 72 %%% 
0 . ' ( quanta Janma HHH! fulſſets) 
19 a . Rabirius, who was charged 
* . e 2 
„e Paving received part of the mo- 
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ney given by Ptolemy to Gabinius, 
was proſecuted to make up the de- 
ficiency, (accuſatus de refiduis ſc. pecu- 
niis,) ib. 4. So that this cauſe was 
an aypendicle to that of Gabinius, ib. 
Kabicius was defended by Cicero, and 
acquitted. 

L. R:Bivs, a partiſan of Marius, 
who fled to Mithridites ; and bein 
ſent by him with L. Magius to Ser- 
torius, beirayed Mithridates and re- 
turned to the Romans, Cic. Ferr. I, 
3 4, ili Ajcon. 

RABOCENTUS, a chief of the Beſſi, 
beheaded by Piſo, ic. Piſ. 34. 

J.. Razoxivs, one who undertook 
to keep the temple of Caſtor at Rome 
iu proper reparation. Cic. Verr. 1, 50, 
&c. 

J. Rscoitius, a tribune (de 1ri- 
bunis) in the conſuiſhip of Marcellinus 
and Pinlippus, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 1. (ex 
mag:flraiilus,) Cic. Fam. 1, 7, 4. the 
fame probably who is mentioned, Cic. 
Verre 1, 62: 

Raxivs ſ. Raus, fome contemp- 
tihle perſon, a freed man or ſlave of 
Brutus, Cic. Alt. 12, 21. 

T. » aninius Rinuus, a licutenant 
of Cacſar's in Gaul, Cic. Att. 12, 37. 
made conſul at the feventh hour of 
the laſt day of the year before Cae- 
ſar's death; fo that he continued in 
office only ior part of a day, Vid. 
Cic. Tum. 75 30. 

Rroltuts, (a hrname of the Aemilii; ) 
the fon of Lepidus, conſul with Q. 
Catulus, a. 075, Cic. Alt. 12, 24. 

Recixvs, a Roman, cntruited with 
the command of the Tuſcan fea (mare 
inferum) by Pompey, by whoſe aſſiſt. 
auce Cicero thought he could eſcape 
from Italy; but was prevented by the 
vigilance of Antony, Gic. Att. 10, 12. 

M. Alius REGULUS, a cele- 


brated Roman general in the firſt Pu- 
nic war; who having gained great ad- 
vaiitages over the Carthaginians in A- 
frica, was at laſt defeatcd and taken 
priſoner by Xantippus, a Lacedaemo- 
nian, who commanded the Carthagi- 
nian army. 


Regulus, being ſent to 
Rome 
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Rome to propoſe an exchange of pri 
ſoners, ſpoke againſt it in the ſenate 
and having returned to Carthage, ac- 
cording to his promiſe,” was put to 
death with the greateſt tortures, (G. 
237.) Liv. Epit. 18.; ic. J 1, 13. 
et 3, 26. Fin. 2. 20. ; Piſ 19. ; Phil. 
11, 4-3 Horat. Od. 3, 5, 41. ; Sil. 6, 
539. 3 Gell. 6, 4.; Fal. Max. 1, 1, 
14. This great man poſſeſſed no more 
than ſeven acres of ground, ib. 4, 4, 6. 
IL. Livincius Rxoutus, an intimate 

friend of Ciccro's, Ci. Fam. 13, 60. 

RemGLuvs, a Tiburtian, ot native 
of Tibur, (7ibur:,) Virg. Aen. 9, 
360, & 633%. —— © 2. One of the 
kings of Alba, the fon of Tiberinus; 
killed by a thunderholt for his impiety, 
Ovid. Met. 14, 616, &c. laid to be 
the grandſon of Tiberinus, Ovid. Faſt. 
4> 49+ 
REMUS, the ſon of Ilia and Mars, 
ſhin by his brother Romulus, Liv. 1, 
6. or by one Ccler, who had the charge 
of building the walls, Dionyſ. 1. 87. 
Ovid. Faſt. 4, 837. et 5. 469.(G. 192.) 
The brothers are ſaid to have had a 
diſpute whether they ſhould call the 
city which they had founded Roma, 
from Romulus; or Rremora, from 
Remus, Cic. Div. ex Ennto, 1, 48.— -- 
The anniverſary of the murder of Re- 
mus was kept as a holiday, called Rx- 
MURIA, dum; and in proceſs of time 
the firſt letter being ſoftened, ( Aſpera 
mutata eft in lenem tempore lorgo 1 itiera,) 
LtmMuka; when ſolemn rites were 
perſoimed to the ſhades of their an- 
celtors, [qua (fc. luce v. die,) prſitts 
(i. e. ſepultis) a feruntur avis, ] Ovid 
Faſt. 5, 479, &c. —— Rxnukixus 
ager, a ſicld poſſeſſed by Remus, Fefus 
in voce. 

REX, Regis, a ſirname of the Mar- 
cit, Suet. Cacſ. 6. Vid. Marcius. 

RuaDaMANTHVs, the ſon of Jupiter 
and Europa, king of Lycia; on ac- 
count of his juſtice ſuppoled to have 
been made after death one of the 
judges of the infernal regions, Virg. 
Hen. 6, 566. et ibi Serv. (G. 384.) 
Conf. vid. Met. 9, 436. "ſaid to have 
been the firſt lawgiver, Piu. 7, 56. 
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Ruamnes, clic, an Italian prince culars 
and augur, a friend of Turnus, Qin truth 
by Niſus, Virg. Aen. 9, 325, c. Rhod 
RuauxkEs, v. Ramves, et Ranxcy. of Eg 
SES, ium, a name given to the firſ Grab. 
century of Eguſtet from Romulus, Liu 13, 3. 
1, 13.; Varr. L. I. 4. 9. Celſi Rhans Alben 
nes, the exalted, haughty or faſtidious diſfere 
knights, Hor. Art. p. 342. Kanter ſame 1 
virt, Propert. 4, 1, 31. ited, 
RHEA, the daughter of Caeliy Ru 
and Terra, the wife of Saturn, 0vi/ Mezer 
Faſt. 4, 201. called alſo Os aud Cydeh, Rt 
(G. 355.) a ian! 
RHEA Sita, called alfo Irs, the 23. 
mother of Romulus and Remus, (6. to ha 
192.) Flor, 1, i. plaſtic 
Rata, a prieſteſs, the mother of Rue 
Aventinus, by Hercules, irg. An. 7, in Ita 
659. . Virg. 4 
RnEsvs, a king of Thrace, who Ry 
having come to the aſſiſtance of Troy, Virg. C 
when the gates were ſhut in the eve Ruc 
ing, encamped on the thore; and be. labyrin 
ing betrayed by Dolon, a Trojan ſpy, Ripi 
was flain by Ulyſſes avd Diomedcs, 2 Troje 
and his hortes carried of, on which! An. 2 
depended the fate of Troy, (G. 452.) 8 Ovid. 1 
Sithonii tentoria Rhefs, Ovid. Art. A. 2, Roe 
137. Rhefs niveae citaeque bigae, Catul¶ ſhipped 
56, 26. from CO 
Ruzrf NOR, rie, one of the com- RO 
panions of Diomedes, changed into à Rome, 
bird by Venus, Oi. Met. 14, 504- edit A. 
RyixTON, ne, a comic poet o lus, Ov: 
Tarentum, Cic. Att. I, 20. ; Var. R. i. e. Re 
N. 3, 3,9 Romulei, 
R 1 obo, nit, a friend of Q. Ther. 485. 8 
mus, Cir. Tam. 2, 18. Rome, ( 
Ruopöpis, die, vel Rheadije, th que recen 
a Thract!an courteſan, of UNCOMMON or cotta 
beauty ; originally the fellow-flave AH ws roy 
Aeſop ; with whom Chora»cs, vel - Roman 
the brother of the poeteſs Sappho, eh from tin 
deſperately in love, and watltcd o. GT AM 
all his ſubſtance ; which forced lum t oman 
turn pirate in order to repair his fo Remula | 
tune, Ovid. Ep. 15, 63. Being cuß de coun 
ried to Egypt, ſlic is ſaid to have madqſ 6, 876— 
ſo great a fortune, that {he built wit omans, 
it the laſt and moſt beautiful of 4. ROSC 
yramids, Plin. 36, 12 f. 17 _ 
Merodotis, who relates ſcvcral p 1, Ro 
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eulars concerning Rhodopis, denies the 
truth of this ſtory, 2, 134, & 135. 
Rhodopis is ſaid to have become queen 
of Egypt in a very ſurpriſing mauner, 
Strah. 17, p. 808. Aelian. Var. Hiſt. 
13, 33.3 Add. Plutarch. de Pythia, et 
Athenae. 13, 7. To reconcile theſe 
different accounts, two women of the 
ſame name are ſuppoſed to have ex- 
led. Pied. Perizon. ad Acrlian. 

Ruor kus, the name of the horſe of 
Mezentius, Virg. Arn. 10, 861. 

Ruokcus, ſ. Ruok ros, the name of 
a giant, Hor. Od. 3, 4, 55+ & 2, 19, 
23. — © 2. A native of Samos, ſaid 
to have been the inventor of the 
plaſtic art, P/in. 35, 12 f. 43. 

RnozTvs, king of the Marrnbians 
in Italy, and father of Anchemölus, 
Virg. Aen. 10, 389. | 

Ruokrus, v. * BOECUS, a centaur, 
Virg. G. 2, 456. ; Lucan. 6, 390. 

Ruorus, one of the architects of the 
labyrinth of Lemnos, Plin. 36, 13 f. 19. 

Rirukus, ſ. Ruiphkus, , v. , 
a Trojan remarkable for juſtice, Virg. 
Aen. 2, 416. —— © 2. A centaur, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 352. 

Roexicvs, v. Ruricus, a god wor- 
ſupped to keep blaſting and mildew 
ſtom corn, Parr, L. I.. 5, 3. 

ROMULUS, the lirit king of 
Rome, (G. 192.)—- FEnſe Rowvico 
aut Amulius, by the ſword of Romu- 
lus, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 67. Url, Romulee, 
Le. Rome, Id. Met. 15, 625. Muri 
Romulei, the walls of Rome, SL. 7, 
485. So, Colles Romulei, the hills of 
Rome, Ovid. Met. 14, $45. Neomulleo- 
que recens horrebat regia culmo, the palace 
or cottage in which Romulus had lived 
was rough, being newly covered with 
Roman itraw ; (it uſed to be repaired 
from time to time,) Yirg. Acn. 8, 654. 
— Cen, Rowura for Romulea, the 
Roman nation, Hor. Caim. Snec. Go. 
Remula fellus, the land of Romulus, 
the country round Rome, Firs. Aen. 
6, 876—— Rom © LIDAE, -arum, the 
Romans, Perf. 1, 31.; Lucr. 4, 687. 

ROsclUs, the name of a Roman 
Pens, 

JL. Roscius, an ambaſſador of the 
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Romans, ſlain by Lar Tolumnius at 
Fidenae, Cic. Phil. g, 2. 

Q. ROSCTUS, a celebrated Roman 
comedian, ſo remarkable for his fill 
in acting, that whoever excelled in 
any art, was called a Roſcius in his 
way, Cic. Or. 1, 28. He was no leſs 
reſpected for his worth as a man, than 
admired for his fingular merit as an 
actor; ſo that Cicero fays of him, 
that he was ſuch an artiſt, as to ſeem 
the only one fic to come upon the 
ſtage; yet ſuch a man as to feem the 
only one unſit to come upon it at all, 
Cic. Bun. 25, that for bis virtue he 
deſerved a place in the fenate, Cic. ©, 
Roſe. 6. His daily pay for acting 
is ſaid to have been 1000 denarii, 
i. e. L. 32: 5: 10 of our money, Ma- 
crab. Sat. 2, 10. Some make his yearly 
income much greater. Pliny computes 
it at 1. S. D. (L. 40, 362: 1: 8,) 
7, 39.; and Cicero, at H. S. ſexagics, 
(J. 48,434, 108.) 2, Raſc. 8. After 
Roſcius had made an ample fortune, he 
gave his ſervices to the public for many 
years without any pay, Cic. ib. Hence 
we need not wonder that he was fo 


much beloved, and his death ſo much 


regretted, Cic. Arch. 8. Cicero al- 
ways ſpeaks of him with the greateſt 
affection, Div. t, 36. When he was a 
child in his cradle, his nurſe, having a- 
waked in the night-time, is ſaid to have 
found him fleeping, and a ſerpent fold- 
ed round him, which the ſoothſayers 
declared was an omen of his future 
renown, ib. et 2, 31. He had natural- 
ly a great ſquint, (perwverfifames oculis 
fuit ;) which however in him was reck- 
oned no deformity, but the contrary, 
Cic. N. D. 1, 28.— He had a law-ſuic 
with one Faanius about a flave, in 
which Roſcius was defended by Cicero. 
The oration is {till extant, and en- 
titled, Pro 2. Roſcio © omoedo. He 
1s called dofus Roſciut, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 
88.—Rosciaxa wmuatio ſents, Cic. Or. 

2, 59 
$-x. ROSCIUS, a native of Ame- 
ria, ( Amerinus,) whoſe father, Sext. 
Roſcius, having been murdered, as was 
ſuppoſed, by his private enemy T. 
Roſcius, 


. 
$1; 
1 
0 
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if, 


ROS 
Roſcius, and his eſtate, worth about 
L. 60,000, having been ſold to Chry. 


ſogonus, the freed man and favourite 


of Sulla, for a trifling ſum ; he, to ſe- 
cure his poſſeſſion of it, employed one 
C. Erucius to accuſe young Rofcins 
of the murder of his father. Roſeius 
was defended by Cicero, then only 
twenty-ſeven years of age, and acquit- 
ted. The old advocates had refuſed 
to defend him, fearing the power of 
the profecutor, and the reſentment of 
Sulla, Cic. Roſe. Am. 6, 10, II, &c. 
Brut. go f. OF: 2, 14. 

Tit. Roscit, -orum, two citizens of 
Ameria, (municipes Amerini,) firnamed 
Capito and Magnus, by whoſe means 
the father, S. Roſcius, was killed and 
the ſon accuſed, ic. Kg. A. 6. 

L. Roscius O, a tribune, a. 686, 
in the confulſhip of C. Calpurnius Piſo 
and Manius Acilins Ola brio; who got 
a law paſſed, appoint! ar that fourteen 
rows (gradus) next to the orchettra in 
the theatre, where the ſenators fat, 
ſhould be ſet apart for the /7qnites, 
pod. , i. Ep. 1, 1, 52. 
Juvenal. 3, 159. and that no one ſhoutd 
fit in any of theſe rows who was not 
an egues, and who had not the fortune 
of an eques, (nf qui eques & equeſt;'i 
cenſu efſet,) Cic. Phil. 2, 18. This 
law was called Lex Refſeia theatralis, 
Hor. Ep. 1, 1, 62. ; and is ſaid to 
have reflored dignity to the cqueſtrian 
order, Cic. Mur. 19. Fell, 2, 32. 80 
that ſome ſimilar regulation ſeems to 
have been made formerly, which had 
fallen into diſuſe. Vid. Oro, 

Rox ANA, v. e, -es, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, v. Oxartes, ſatrap or King 
of Bactriana, with whom Alexander 
the Great fell in love at a feaſt, and 
married her, Arrian. 4, F. 284. & 7. 
447.3 Diodor. 18, 3. ; Sirab. 11, p. 
356. ; Curt. 8, 4, 23, &c. 10, 3, II. 
After the Jeath of Alexander, ſhe 
bore a fon, who was acknowledged as 
king, in conjunction with Ares, 
the brother of Alexander, Juſtin. 13, 
4.; Curt. 10, 6, & 7. But Roxane 


and her ſon were afterwards put to 


death by Caſſander, Juſtin. 15, 4. 
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RuzRExus Lappa, a tragic poet it who 
the time of Juvenal, who, had he not praet 
been depreſſed by poverty, would nt aſter 
have been inferior to the ancicnt ta. of Q. 
gedians, (non minor artiquo 3 05 0 of dil 
antiquis tragicis poetis, Aeſeh Flo, $1911, he h. 
&c. ) but whi +6 employed in unt juries 
the tragedy of Atreus, he was ohlged reren 
to pawn his platters and cloak, i. e vince, 
his furnituce and cloaths, for fd; this at 
( Cryjus et alveolos et lacnam $i315r4 1. broug 
treus.) Some ſuppoſe Atreus to bi conde: 
the name of an uſurer, who took the Brut. 
furniture and cloaths of Rubrems 2 that ti 
a pledge for the money leut him, 7: trian c 

enal. 7, 73. He aft 

Ruzrivs, a wicked agent emplor i linac i 
ed by Verres, Cic. Vertr. I, 25 K 2 cruelty 

Rurus, a Roman ſurname, ſome⸗ (in tog 
times turned into Rvrio, , Ci ali. 
Att. 5, 2. praiſed 

RvurrI svs, a conſul in the wara Piſ. 39 

gainſt Pyrrhus; one of the progenitor ed man 
of Sulla, (G. 235.) He had 

P. Servilius RuLLvs, 2 tribune 1 inbibee 
the conſulate of — Wo prop Cic. Br. 
an agrarian law, offering many ach me kno 
tages t (01 the people 5 Fa n. Cicero of vola, 'of 
lis elogu ence: prev nated from bu Ovid m. 
paſſed, Cicero's three orations ont deveral 
{ub} ject arc tin extand;, but the: 1 are men 
and Y imperfect. 

P. RU PILI US, the colleagne 0 
P. Poppins Laenas in the con e 
4, 621; who exerciſed a tc 8454 
{tion againſt the p irtiz aus © 1 N 0 5 er, Val 
chi, un 2, 17. Ci. v7 nus, Ci 
Amit. 11. He put an end to tick vrum, (: 
Servile war in Sict! ly, Flor. 3, 9.34 lus, Ci, 
Epit. 59. Oreſ. 5, 9. and by Ve OABEL 
VICE 07 TCN ainka! iladors cilwnl nck Saum 
number of regulations for 7 80 nh, . 
ment of the illan nd, called Lux ” 3. el 37 
IL IA or Lens kuPILI AH, Cic. Can Sabix, 
el 191 Aſcon, Ferre 2, 13, & 50. 1 5 SABIN] 

II. Pinarins Rusce, à tribune, gent of ( 
622; who propoſed a lu to rey Sauixo 
the age of ſuing for olliccs, (i an, pr; 
nals, ) Cic. Or. 2, be: bd Otho, 

P. RvuTiLius RuFrs coniſul teliius, 
649. He was hated by the equi! - Ween t 
cauſe when quackor in Aa, 4 a. 0) lpafian, 
with Mucius Scaevola, the * dayiny 


R UT 


who then governed that province as 
praetor, Aſcon. in. Cic. Caccil. 17. and 
afterwards, a. u. 654, when lientenant 
of * Scaevola, (called by way 
of diſtinction Pontifex, Cic. Amic. 1.) 
he had ſucceſsfully checked the in- 
juries exerciſed by the farmers of the 
revenues on the inhabitants of che pro- 
vince, Liv. Epit.; Cic. Balb. 13. On 
this account, after his return he was 
brought to a trial, and molt uyjuſtly 
condemned, Cic. Font. 13. Or. 1, 53. 
Brut. 29. ; Paterc. 2, 13. the judices at 
that time being choſen from the equel- 
tian order,  Appian. B. C. 1, p. 372. 
He afterwards lived in exile at Mity- 


lenae in Leſbos, where he avoided the 
eruelty of Mithridates to the Romans, 
(in togatos,) by changing his drels, Cic. 
Ralir. Pol. 10. Rutilius is highly 
praiſed by Cicero for his virtue, 14. et 
Piſ. 39. et alibi paſſim. He was a learn- 
el man for the time in which he lived. 
He had ſtudied under Panactius, aud 
inbibed the principles of the Stoics, 
Cic. Brut. 30. OF. 3, 2. He acquired 
the knowledge of civil law from Scae- 
vola, Cic. Off 2, 13. He is called by 
Ovid magnanimus, Pont. 1, 3, 63. 
Several others of the name of Rutilius 
are mentioned by Cicero and Livy. 


8. 


DABAZIUS, a name given to Jupi— 
er, Fal. Max. 1, 3, 2. and to Bac- 
hus, Cic. Leg. 2, I 5.——DABAZIA, 
vrum, ſacred rites in honour of Bac- 
hus, Cic. N. D. 3, 2 3. 

Sapkrrius, a conſul, Cic. Brut. 34. 
v4BIDIUS, the name of a Roman 
amily, Cic. petit, Conſul 2. Martial. 1, 
J. et 31 17. 

Sarina Poppaca. Vid. POPPOEA. 
Sabixius, a native of Reate, an 
gent of Clodius, Cic. Sext. 37. 
dBINUS Flavius, the brother of Vel- 
aan, praefect of the city under Nero 
id Otho, Tac. Hiſt. 1, 46. alſo under 
tellius, 15. 2, 63. ſlain in the ſtruggle 
een the parties of Vitellius and 
elpaſian, ib. 3, 74. 

DaBINuy Poppaeus, governor of Moe- 


, 
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ſia, Tac. Ann. 1, 80. where he obtain. 
ed triumphal ornaments, {trizmphi in- 
ſignia), ib. 4, 46. He afterwards com- 
manded in Macedonia and Achaia, 15. 
5, 10. where dicd, 15. 6, 39. 

Fulius Sa Bix us, a chief of the Lin- 
gones in Gaul, who pretended to be tlie 
grandſon of Julius Cacfar, Tac. Hi. 
4, 55. Attempting to free his country- 
men from the dominion of the Romans, 
he was defeated in battle. After which 
he coacealed himſelf in a cave for up- 
wards of nine years, by the aſſiſtance of 
his wife Epponina, ib. 67. (Plutarch 
calls her Empöna), and two freed men. 
At laſt being diſcovered, he was put 
to death, together with his wife, by the 
orders of Veſpaſian. Nothing more 
cruel than this execution, as Plutarch 
obſerves, happened under that Empe- 
ror ; and as a puniſhment from Hea— 
ven, his whole family was ſoon after 
extinguiſhed. Plutarch. in Erotico ſou A- 
malorio fin. 

C. Liciuius SACERDOS, praetor of 
Sicily before Verres, Cic. Verr. 1, 10. 
and heutenant of (2. Metellus in Crete, 
Cic. Planc. 11. 

SADALA, a king of Thrace, Cc. 
Perr. 15 24. 

Safixlus, a native of Atella, Ci. 
Cluent. 25. | . i 

SALAC14, a name of Amphitrite, 
the wife of Neptune, Cz. de Univer. 
35.; Gell. 13, 22.; Feſtus. 

SALACO, v. -, -Gnis, a name given 
to any arrogant or proud perſon, tho' 
poor; hence {flivs Salaconis iniquitas, 
the injuſtice or unreaſonableneſs of that 
arrogant ſongſter, ſc. Tigellius, Cc. 
fam. 7, 24. 

D. SalAssus, the brother of P. 
Curtius, Cic. Lum. 6, 18. 

Sales Baſſus, a poet of great ge- 
nius and worth in the time of Veſpa- 
ſian, Qyindtil. 10, 1, 10.; Dial. de Crati. 
5, & 10. but in poor circumſtances, 
Juvenal. 7, 80. n 

SALII, -orum, the prieſts of Mars, 
(42 ſaltu nomina ducunt, Ovid. Faſt. 35 
387. Vid. A. 311.) Hence SALLARE 
Numae c:rmen, a poem compoſed by 
Numa, for the uſe of the Salii, Tac. 
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Ann. 2, 83.; Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 86.; et 
Feſt. Curſus Saliaris, the motionof the 
Salii, in their ſolemn proceſſion through 
the city, Senec. Ep. 15. So Neu mo- 
rem in Salium (for Saliorum), fit requies 
fedum, Hor. Od. 1, 36, 12. Sales 
coenae, dapes vel epulae, ſumptuous, Hor. 
Od. 1, 37, 2. Epulari Saliurem in mo- 
dum, to feaſt ſumptuouſly, Cic. Ait. 5 
9. 

SALINATOR, -6745, (i. e. a dealer in 
falt), a name given to M. Livius, be- 
cauſe, when cenſor, he impoſed a tax 
on ſalt, Liv. 29, 37.; Cic. Sen. 3, & 
4- Or. 2, 67. Br. 18. 

*ALONITS, a client of Cato the cen- 
for, whoſe daughter Cato married, and 
had a ſon by her, when above 80, 
Plin. 7, 14. Vid "ano, p. 85. 

C. SALLUSTIUS Criſbus, the 
Roman hiſtorian, born at Amiternum, 
a town of the Sabines, a. u. 668, call. 
ed by Tacitus, Rerum Romanarum floren- 
ti ſimus aufor, Ann. 3, 30. Of his works 
there only remains entire the hiſtory of 
the Jugurthine war, and of the conſpi- 
racy of Catiline, (de bello Jugurthi- 
no et Catilinario, Quinctil. 3, 8, 9.) It 
appears, however, that he wrote a com- 
plete hiitory of Rome, which was ge- 
nerally preferred by the ancients to 
that of Livy, (Hie, fe. Salluſtius, hifto- 
ride major eft autor, ſe. quam Livius, Id. 
2, 5, 19.) whence Martial ſays, that 
Salluſt, in the opinion of the learned 
of his time, was eſteemed the firſt or 
molt excellent Roman hiſtorian, ( Pri- 
mus Romand Criſpus in hiftaria), 14, 
191. Livy, however, in the judgment 
of QuinEtilian, has equalled the incom— 
parable brevity of Salluſt by other good 
qualities, (immortalem illam Salluſtii ve- 
locilatem diverſis nirtutibus conſecutus eh, 
Id. 10, 1, 102.) So that their merit, 

hough of a different kind, was equal, 
as mibi egregie dixifje videtur Servili- 
us 'Vonanus, pares cot magis, quam ſi- 
miles, ib.) Quinctilian contraſts Sal- 
luft with Thucydides, and Livy with 
Herodotus, (Nec appanere T hucydidi 
Salluflium werear ; nec indignetur Abi He- 
rodotus aequari T. Livium), ib. 101. 
The ſame author thinks Livy more ca- 
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ſy to be underſtood by boys than Sal- 
luſt, (ad quem intelligendum jam profeity 
opus fit), 2, 5, 19. Sallult is faid to 
have reviſed with care what he wrote 
with facility; and indeed the labour 
he beſtowed is manifelt from his works, 
Id. io, 3, 8. uinctilian mentions an 
oration of Salluſt's againſt Cicero, 4, 
I, 68. et 9, 3, 89. But the declama: 
tion or invective of Salluſt agaialt Ci. 
cero, which is commonly ſubjoincd to 
the fragments of Salluſt's works, with 
Cicero's anſwer, are thought to hare 


been compoſed by ſome riuctorician in | 
later tunes. No author ever deſert: ; 
bed more admirably the beauty ot vir 4 
tue, and the turpitude of vice, than il , 
. Salluſt. It is, however, to be regret- 1 


ted, that he did not act as he wrote, 
He was expelled from the lenate by the 
cenſor Appius, Dio, 40, 03. a. u. 70 i: 
for having been engaged in an intrige 8 


with Fauſta, the daughter of Suh b. 
and wife of Milo, (4 quo deprehenſu 2. 
virgis caeſus eft), Cell. 17, 18.; Sen 

in Virg. Aen. 6, 012. Acron in Hor ro 
Sat. 1, 2, 41. 3 Pſeud. Cic. in Salut x 
5, & 6. He was afterwards made pe 3, 
tor by Caeſar, a. u. 707, that he migh 
recover his ſenatorian dignity, Dis, kt 
52. and in that capacity. was near be 11, 
ing ſlain in a mutiny of Cactar's wit 
ran ſohliers, before he went to At: in 
ih. et Appian. B. Civ. 2, p. 485. | 36: 
this expedition Salluſt had an 1mpo 8 
tant command, Hirt. 7}, Afr. S. wi fon 
he executed with fidelity and {11cc: ted 
ib, 34. Cacſar, after having vanquid by 
ed Scipio and Juba, gave the goven bric 
ment of Africa to Salluſt, (% C bra. 


Salluftio proconſuule cum imperia res 
Hirt. B. Afr. 97.) who, by piilagl 
the province, accumulated an imme 
fortune, Dio, 43, 9. which he let! 
his grand-nephew by his iter, wh 
he adopted as his ſon, Tac. Art. 3 

C. SALLUSTIUS Crane, © 
grand-nephew of the hiſtorian, the 5 
to Maecënas in the favaur ot Aug! 
tus; and after the death of Maecet 
whom he ſtroxe to imitate, the 1 
confident of Auguſtus and [ben 
Tac. Ann. 3, 30. ; Add. id. 1400 


40. To him Horace inſcribed the 2d 
ode of the 2d book, in which the poet 
deſcribes him as an enemy to the hoard- 
ing up of money, and valuing it only 
from its uſe, (Nullus argento color eft, a- 
varit Abdito terris inimice lamnae, (for 
laminae), Criſpe Sallufli, nifi temperato 
Splendeat uſu, Silver has no colour, i. e. 
no beauty or value, when it is conceal- 
ed in the covetous earth, i. e. while it 
is hoarded up by miſers; O Criſpus 
Salluſftius, an enemy to plates of filver 
or gold, i. e. who deſpiſeſt mere money, 
unleſs it ſhine by moderate uſe, f. e. 
unleſs it acquire value from being ufed, 
ib, 1, &c.) SALLUSTIANI ri, the 
gardens of Salluſt, which afterwards 
became the property of the Emperors, 
Tac. Ann. 13, 47+; Hiſt. 3,82. SA L- 
LUSTIANUM metallum, a copper mine 
in Savoy, named, as Pliny ſays, from 
Salluſt, the friend of Auguſtus, (pro— 
bably becauſe it belonged to him), 34, 
2, 

Cn. SALLUST1US, a friend of Cice- 
ro's, Cic. Fam. 14, 4, & II. Att. 11, 
Il, & 20. Div. 1, 28. ; Add. Att. 1, 
by Eil. 

P. SALLUsST1Us, the brother or re- 


, 12 lation of Cn. Salluſtius, Cic, Alt. 11, 
- v0 11, t 

vet DALMACIS, «7dis, a nymph, who fell 
{rc in love with Hermaphroditus, (G. 
s;.) 

nya! DALMONEUS, (3 ſyll.) -e:, v. -eos, the 
auc fon of Acölus, a king of Elis, who u- 
cc ied to imitate the thunder of Jupiter 
qui by riding in a chariot over a brazen- 
ove bridge, and darting torches or fire- 
bands among the people like lightning, 


(G. 416.) 


SALMONIS, dis, the 


479.3; Ovid. Amor. 3, 6, 43. 

Seat. BALTIUS, a duumvir, or one 
of the two chief magiſtrates of Capua, 
Cie. Rull. 2, * ; 

YALVIUS, a freedman of Atticus, 
ic. Fam. 9, 9, & 11.—Alfo of Hor: 
enſtus, the orator's ſon, ib. 10, 18. 
Servus, -atis, Safety, a goddels, 
hole temple was near the houſe of 
Etticus on the Quirinal hill, Cic. Arr, 
1 1.3 Pin. 35, 4. 


daughter of Salmoneus, Fal. Flacc. 5 
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SEMIARIUS, an exile, who killed C- 
Trebonius by the command of Dolo- 
bella, Cic. Phil. 1, 2. 

SAMSICERaM1'S, a name given to 
Pompey, Cic. Att. 2, 4, 16, 17, & 23. 
—Properly the chief of the Emesent, 
Strab. 16, p. 1092. 

Saxcus, a god worſhipped by the 
Sabines, as the author of their race, 
Sil. 8, 421.3 Dionyſ. 2, p. 113. called 
alſo Fidius and Semo, Ovid. Faſt. G, 
233. 

SANDO, -onis, the father of Athe- 
nodorus, the Stoic, Cic. Fam. 3, 7. 

SaNDROCOTTUS, an Indian, who, 
after the death of Alexander, freed his 
country from the dominion of Macedo- 
nia, and made himſelf king, in. 15, 


9. Fabius SAxXGa, a ſenator, Cic. 
Piſ. 31. the patron of the Allobrizes, 
who diſcovered to him the conſpira- 
cy of Catiline, Salluſl. Cat. 41. 

SANN1O, -6nis, the name of a pro- 
curer, Ter. Adel. 2, 2, 13, &c. 
C 2, A ſlave, A. ad Herenn. 4, 50. 

SaPALa, a herald, the friend of Ca- 
tiline, Cc. petit. Conſe 3. 

SAPPHO, ,, a famous poeteſs, 
born in the iſland Leſbos, (G. 343.) 
hence called Lefvia Sappho, Ovid. Triſt. 
2, 365.  —SAPPHICA puclla Muſa doc- 
tior, more learned than the Sapphic 
Muſe, i. e. than Sappho, who, on ac- 
count of the beauty of her verſes, was 
called * the tenth Mule,” Catul. 35, 
16. 

S+RDANAPALUS, the laſt king of the 
Aflyriaus, infamous for his citeminacy 
and luxury, Juſlin. 1, 3. (G. 598.); 
(ic. Fin. 2, 34. Tuſc. 5, 35. Juve- 
nal. 10, 362. Sardanapalicum in mo- 
rem, Sidon. Epiſt. 2, 13. 

SARMENTUS, a noted buffoon at the 
court of Auguſtus, Hor. St. 1, 5, 52, 
& c. who tamely bore the' {zofts _ 
were thrown out againſt him, Juvenal. 
5, 3-3 et ibi Schuliafft. Plutarch fays, 
that he was of ſervile condition, and 
a great favourite with Auguſtus, in 
Antonio, P. 945. Horace gives an hu- 
morous account ot a diipute between 
him and one Meſſius Cicerrus, ib. 
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Sar Dor, -onts, the ſon of Jupi- 24. and painted with a ſcythe or pru- 
ter, Cic. Div. 2, 10. ; Virg. Aen. 10, ning-hook in his hand, Virg. Aen. 5 
471. by Europa, Hygin. 178. accord- 179. whence he is called Farcir;; 
ing to Homer, by Laodamia, the daugh- Deus, the ſcythe- bearing god, Ovid 
ter of Bellerophon, king of Lycia, Ho- Faſt. 1, 234. Dent curvus Saturni, the 
mer. II. 2, 876.; Ovid. Met. 13, 256. lain ſcythe of Saturn, Ving. G. 2, 406. 
by Patroclus, (G. 385.) Homer. Il. 16, Stella Saturni, the planet Saturn, (i; 
482. N. D. 2, 20, & 46. Stella uam Satur. 
SASERNA, a friend of Antony's, niam nominant, Id. Somn. fc. 4. aid to 
Cic. Phil. 13, 13. Ai. 15, 7.-——Si- be cold, {frigida, Virg. G. 1, 336, 
SERNAE, paler et filius, two writers on Saturni ſidus gelidae ac rigentis «+ ng. 
huſbandry, Farr. R. R. 1, 2, 22.3 turae, Plin. 2, 8 f. 6.) becauſe at a great 


Columel. 1, 1, 4.; Plin. 17, 23. diſtance from the ſun: — called in 
h g 8 1 5 

SASSIA, the mother of Cluentius, cruel, noxious, Hor. Od. 2, 1), 22.; 
Cic. Cluent: 5, gravis, dangerous, baleful; becau'r it 
SATRIUS, the lieutenant of Trebo- was thought unlucky to be born when 


nius, Cic. ad Brut. 6. that planet was in a particular pat of 
M. Sergius, the fiſter's fon and the, heavens, Perſe 5, 50. thus, I 
heir of M. Minucins Basilus, Cir. Offi tamen ignorat, quid fidus triſle minetur $: 
3, 18. turni, the is ignorant of aſtrology, or 
L. Apultius SATURNINTIS, a tri- does not know what the baleful plz 
bune, who propoſed ſeveral popular net of Saturn threatens, Juve. 6, 
laws, which raiſed great tumults in the 571. I grave Saturni ſidus in omue cx 
city. At laſt he was ſlain by order of put, Propert. 4, 1, 84. The plan 
Marius, then conſul for the fixth time, of Mars and Saturn were thou: kt e 
by whom he had at firſt been encou- qually unfavourable, ( fera, nec guid 
raged and aſſiſted, Plutarch. in Marib.; quam placidum /pongentia, Mariir, ſal 
(ic. Cat. 1, 2.; Rabir. Perd. 3, 6, &c.; ferique ſenis, i. e. Saturni), Ovid. in 
Phil. 8, 5.3 Brut. 62.; Appian. B. Civ. Ibin. 2, 217. Saturn des, the day 
1, P. 367, &c. of Saturn, 1. e. Saturday, T zbul!. 1, 5 
n. Sarukxixus, contemporary with 17. or the Sabbath of the Jews, Cuil 
Cicero, whoſe father was the firſt na- Art. Am. 1, 416. tor the ancient Ro 
tive of Atinum that obtained a cu- mans did not divide their time inte 
rule office at Rome, Cic. Planc. 8. high- weeks, (A. 331.) — From Saturn | 
ly praiſed by Cicero, ib. & 12. accu- taly was called Sar uRNIA, fc. n 
ſed by Cn. Domitius, Cic. Fam. 8, 14. and the part in which he ſettled Lat 
the heir of Q. Furius, 26, 12, 6. um, (G. 140, & 357+): So Are 
SATURNUS, the molt ancient Saturnia, the lands of Saturn, 1. 6. J 
king of Crete; whence he was expel- taly, Virg. Aen. 1, 5 69. tellus, Id. C 
led by his ſon Jupiter; and having 2, 173. regna, Id. Eccl. 4, 6.— n 
wandered over many countries, came Saturnia, 1. e. Ops or Rhea, S. 10 
at laſt into Italy, where he was kindly 338. Juno Saturnia, the daug ter 
received by Janus, then king of the Saturn, Virg. Aen. 3, 380. or ſimph 
country, who gave him a ſliare of his SaTuixts, ib. 1, 23.—— Sg res 
kingdom. Saturn civilifed the rude in- us pater, Jupiter the ſon of Stag 
habitants, by teaching them agricul- Yirg. Aen. 4, 372. SATURNI14, 
ture, and preſcribing to them laws. arx, was anciently the name of ti 
The happineſs produced by theſe im- Capitoline hill of Rome, ig. 4 
provements made the time of his reign 8, 358. —— Versus SATURNIVS 
be called the golden age, (G. 357.) particular kind of verſe, Tu. 
whence he is called Aureus Saturnus, SATURNALIA, -ium, et iorum, i 
Virg. G. 2, 538. Saturn was worſhip. feſtival of Saturn, firſt for one day, 
ped as the god of time, Cic. N. D. 2, afterwards for three days. The J 
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day was on the 17th of December, 
(Vid. A. 33 7.) . Jpfis Saturnalibus, on 
the very feaſts of Saturn, Hor. Sat. 2, 
3 5- Saturnalibus mane, Cic. Att. 5, 
20. Caedem Saturnalibus fieri placuit, 
Cic. Cat. 3, 4. Secundis Saturnalibus, 
on the ſecond day of the Saturnalia, 
Cic. Ait. 1 3, 52. Terlis Saturnalibus, 
on the third day, 13. — Nuces SATUR- 
ALI TI AE, v. iciae, nuts which uſed to 
be ſent as a preſent during the feſtival 
days of Saturn, Marlial. 70, go, 2. 
and for which they uſed, during that 
feltival, to play at dice, Id. 31, 5, 8. 
Saturnalitium tributum, 1. e. an epigram 
which Martial uſed to ſend every year 
at the Saturnalia to his friend Macer, 
Id. 10, 17, 1. Ferſus Salurnalicii, i. e. 
licentious, ib. 11, 16, 11. Saturnalicium 
luum, the clay of which the ſmall ima- 
ges were made, which uſed to be ſent 


182, 

| SATURIUS, the advocate of Chaerea, 
in his action againſt Roſcius, Cic. Q. 
Roſe. 1. 

SATy RI, -m, Satyrs, a kind of 
rural demigods, having the horns, ears, 
nd feet of goats, the reſt human, re- 
markable for their nimbleneſs, cunning, 
Joquacity, and amorous diſpoſitions, 
. 380.), Cic. N. D. 3, i7.; Plin. 
2. et 8, 54. Capripedes Saijri, Hor. 
d. 2, 19, 3. Agreſtes, Id. Art. P. 221. 
es, Ovid. Art. Am. 1, 542. ſalluules, 
rg. Ecl. 5, 73. dicaces, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 
25. Laſcivus Satyrus, Sil. 3, 103. 
rotervi Satyri, Hor. Art. P. 233.— 
ayrus, gut apud T arentinos in ace Ve 
%, the image of a Satyr, Cic. err. 
C. 

DATYRISCUSy a Young or little fa- 
fr, Cic. Div. 1, 20. SATYRICA 
lula, a play in which Satyrs were in- 
oduced as actors, Scholiaft. in Hor. 
tt. P. 220. hence Saiyrica ſcena, a 
Ityric ſcene, different from the tragic 
d comic, adorned with trecs, caves, 
untains, & c. Vilruv. 5, 8. Scena- 
m frontes tragico more aut comicn, ſeu 


rico deſgnare, Id. 775 5. Satyrica - 


+ 


> (al. Saturnia), ſtataes or images of 
Iro, or of Priapus, to prevent faſci- 


1 


as preſents on the Saturnalia, ib. 14, 


SCA 
nation, Plin. 19, 4. 19. the ſame with 
what Virgil calls ocilla, G. 2, 389. 
Add. Martial. 3, 68, 9,——SaTyRi- 
DES, um, certain iſlands ſaid to have 
been inhabited by ſatyrs or wild men 
with tails little leſs than thoſe of hor- 
ſes, Pauſan. 1, 23. SATYRION, 2, 
n. an herb, which was ſuppoſed to ſti- 
mulate to venery, Plin. 26, 10. ; Pe- 
tron. c. 8, & 20, & 21. SAT VYRIA- 
sis, n, f. et SATYRIASMUS, 3, a ve. 
hemeut deſire for venery, Cacl. Aurel. 
3, 18. Add. Theod. Priſcian. 2, 11. 

SATYRUS, a noted architect, Plin. 
36, 9.—9 2. A ſlave of Atticus, 
Cic. Ati. 12, 21. 2 

C. SAUFE1Vs, a partiſan of Satur- 
ninus, Cic. Rabir, Perd. 7. 

J.. SavFc1vs, a friend of Atticus, 
an Epicurean, Cic. Art. 1, 3. et 4, 6. a 
laborious itudent, th, 2, 8. Add. 7d. 
14, 18. et 15, 4. et 16, 3. Nep. 25, 12. 

SAURUS, a ſtatuary, Plin. 36, 5. 

SAXA, a native of Celtiberia, made 
a Citizen, and even a tribune of the 
people by Caeſar, Cic. Phil. 11, 5. a 
partiſan of Antony's, ib. 10, 10. 8, 3. 
13, 12. &c. 

Scatva, a centurion in the army of 
Cacſar, who behaved with ſurpriſing 
courage in defending a fort at Dyrac- 
chium, Caef. B. C. 3, 53-3 Flor. 4, 2, 
40. which Lucan amplihes beyond be- 
lief, 6, 146,—-263. He is called Caf> 
us Scaeva by Suetonius, Cacſ. 68. M. 
Catſſus Scaeva by Val. Maximus, 3, 2, 
23. Appiaa mentions Scacva, but a- 
{ſcribes the chief merit to Minutius, B. 
C. 2, 465.—9 2. A flave of Q. Cro- 
to, who killed Saturninus, and on that 
account obtained his freedom, C. Ra- 
bir. Perd. 11. 

SCAEYVOLA, a ſirname of the Nucii. 
Vid. M ucivs. | 

ScaMaxD®R, Y. -drus, dri, the ſon 
of Hector and Andromache, Homer. II. 
21, 223, —— ©} 2. A freed man, Cic. 
Cluent. 16. 

P. ScaxDiLirs, a Roman egques at 
Syracuſe, Cic. Ferr. 3, 58. 

ScaxTla, (al. aliter,) a woman men- 
tioned, Cic. Mil. 27. 

ScaxTivs, 2 perſon fond of garden- 
ing; 
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ing; whence Scantiana poma, a ſpecies 
of apples named from him, Pin. 15, 
14. Cato, 7, 2. 
SCAPTIUs, a trader and agent in ne- 
otiating money-matters, ( negotiator ), 
who had a diipute with the people of 
Salamis in Cyprus concerning a ſum of 
money lent to them by Brutus at an 
extravagant nitereſt, which gave Cice- 
ro, when governor of Cilicia, a great 
deal of trouble to ſettle it, Cir. Att. 5. 
wult. 6, 1, 2, &. Appins, the prede- 
ceſſor of Cicero in the government of 
that province, who was the father-in- 
law of Brutus, had made Scaptius a 
raefect, and had given him ſome troops 
of horſe, with which he miſerebly haraſ- 
fed the Salaminians, and at one time, 
in order to extort payment, thut up 
their whole ſenate in the council-room, 
till five of them were ſtarved to death. 
Cicero corrected theſe abuſes, but, to 
gratify Brutus, did all he could to pro- 
cure payment, 26. 

M. Scæprius, the brother of the 
former, whom Cicero made a pracfect, 
Cic. Att. 6, 1. 

P. Scaprivs, a plebeian, who, by 
his teſtimony, prevailed on the Romans 
to adjudge to themſelves a field, to de- 
termine the property of which they 
had been choſen as arhiters by the peo— 
ple of Ardea and Aricia, Liv. 3, 71, 
& 72. 

P. Scar ür, a ſirname of the 
Quintſi, Plin. 7, 5 3. — 7 2. An uſu- 
rer, Cic. Quint. 4. —-— }. Ihe author 
of the war which Labicaus and the ſons 
of Pompey carried on againſt Cazſar in 
Spain, Cic. Fam. 9, 13.3 {7:rl. I. Hip. 
33. 3 Dio, 43. p. 228. 

ScaTixlus, ſ. Scaniinius, the name 
of a Roman gens, originally from the 
town Aricia, Cic. Phil. 3, 6. By a tri- 
bune of this name was palled the S:4- 
tinian law again{t illicit amours, Cc. 
Fam. 8, 13. Juvenal. 2, 44.; Val. 
Max. 6, 1, J.; Suct. Dom. 8. 

ScavnRvs a firname of the Aemi/i 
and Aurelii, ſaid to have been derived 
from ſome one of them who did not 
Rand rightly on lis ancles, (pra vis /u!- 
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tus male talis), Hor. Sat. 1, 3, 48. et 


ibi Acron.; Plin. 11, 45 f. 105. 

M. Aemilius SCAURUS, a noble. 
man of great abilities, who, by hij; 
ſplendid talents, reftored the plory gf 
his family, almoſt extinct, Cir. Alu. 
7 f. Or. 2, 64. He was made cynf\y} 
a. u. 638, and in the ſame year choſcy 
Prince of the Senate, by the cenſors 
L. Metellus and Cn. Domitius. The 
ſpecious virtues of Scaurus, howerer, 
were tarmſhed by baſe avarice and. 
ther vices. When Jugurtha, in order 
to make himſelf ſole maſter of Num. 
dia, had murdered Hiempſal and ex. 
pelled Adherbal, Scaurus ſtrongly ur. 
Fed the ſenate to avenge that crime, 
Sal luſl. Fug. 15. But the money and 
intereſt of Jugurtha prevailed, 74, 16, 
Adherhal being again defeated by Ju. 
gurtha, and beſieged in Cirta, Scaurus 
was ſent on an embalily to cauſe Jugur. 
tha to raiſe the ſiege; but in vain, . 
25. Adherbal was ſoon aſter forced 
to ſurrender, on condition that his life 
ſhould be ſpared ; but notwithitanding 
Jugurtha cruclly put him to death, . 
26. On this account the Romans de. 
clared war ag:ialt Jugurtha, and fent 
an army into Numidia under the com. 
mand of Calpurnius Beſtia che con 
who appointed Scaurus one of his lien. 
tenants, 28, Scaurus, who had hither 
to rejected the offers of Jugurthi ub 
moſt of his faction were corrupted, wi 
now, together with the conſul, gained 
by the greatneſs of the bribe ; in co 
ſequence of which a ſhametul ar 
ment was made with Jugurtha, 1. 2 
But tuch was the inflacnce of 5caurts 
that whey three commiultoners were 4 
pointed to enquire into that matter, if 
procured himſelf to be created one 6 
the number, 16. 40. aud condemned? 
mont the reſt even his aſſociate Bette 
Cic. Br. 34. Scaurus was ſome Jet 
after made cenſor, and alſo obtalded! 
ſecond conlulſhip, in his applicati 
ſor which he was oppoſed by F. Ru 
lius, when they both accuſed cache 
ther of bribery, Cic. Br. 29, & 30. 
2, 09, — Cicero, 
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highly extols the virtues of Scaurus; 
thus, Ecquem hominem widimus, ecquem 
were commemorare paſſumus purem conſilio, 
gravitate, conſlantia, ceteris virtutibus, ho- 
noris, ingenii, rerum geflarum ornamen— 
tis, M. Aemilio Scauro fuifſe ? cujus nutu 
prope terrarum orbis regebatur, Font. 7. 
Add. OF. 1, 22, & 30. He praiſes 
him particularly for the firmneſs with 
which he ſupported the cauſe of the 
ſenare againſt all the ſeditious or po- 
pular magiltrates, from Gracchus to 
Varius, Cic. Sext. 47. Scaurus 
was accuſed by Varius of having been 
inſtrumental in raiſing the Italic war, 
(Valerius Maximus ſays improperly of 
having been bribed by Mithridates to 
betray the ſtate, 3, 7, 8.) 3 but he fi- 
lenced this charge with great preſence 
of mind, Prindlil. 5, 12, 10. et 5, 13, 
55. — Scaurus wrote three books con- 
cerning his own life, which Cicero 
praiſes for their . uſefulneſs, and com- 
pares to Xenophon's life of Cyrus, 
Brut. 29. Add. Plin. 33, .; Tac. Vit. 
Ar. I.; Ful. Max. 4, 4, II. — Scau- 
rus made the Lia Acmilia to Pita, aud 
dug a navigable canal from Parma to 
lacentia, (G. 184. 
M. Aemilius SCAURUS, the ſon of 
„ee former, the itepſon of the dictator 
Sub, Pi. 36, 15. ho married Me- 
ella the widow of Scaurus, Plutarch. 
ag. Pliny calls her Proſcripiinum 


, becauſe ſhe enriched hertelt by 
cd uchaüng the effects of the prolcribed, 
M.. Scau us was one of the heutenants 


WWW Pompey in the Mithkridatic war, and 
pointed to command in Judaca by 
0 om pcy when he went to Rome, 79- 
„ . FJ. I, 7. Pompey having di- 
zei ced bis wife Mucia, Scaurus mar. 
eher, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Scaur. Be 
ars mace acdile, a. 694, he laviſhed an 
e cdible ſum of money in exhibiting 
10's to the people, Cic. Offe 2, 16, 
Sl. 5, J. 3 Olin. 36, 14, 15, &c. 34, 7. 
35, 11, fo that notwithiſtanding the 
Imcnſe fortune he received from his 
lier and mother, he plunged himſelf 
debt, E. 36, 15. He afterwards 
verer obtained the practorſhip, and 
that office preſided at the trial of P. 
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Sextius, Cic. Sext. 47, & 54. After the 


expiration of his office he got the pro- 
vince of Sardinia, upon his return from 
which he was accuſed of extortion; 
and though his unjuſt exactions had 
been notorious, he was defended by 
Cicero, and acquitted, Cic. Att. 4, 16. 
9. Fr. 3, 1.; Aſcon. in Scaur.z Pal. 
Dax. 7, 1. Only a few fragments of 
Cicero's oration in defence of Scaurus 
remain. Scaurus was rejected in his 
ſuit for the confulſhip, and condemned 
for bribery, Cic. Off 1, 39. When the 
common people interceded importu— 
nately to preſerve Scaurus, Pompey, 
then ivle conſul, quelled their noiſe, 
by lending in his ſoldiers among the 
crowd, who flew ſeveral of the moſt 
tumultuous, Scaurus was banithed b 
the unanimous ſentence of his judges, 
Appian. B. Go 2. P. 442. 

The Sc uk, both father and ſon, 
are celebrated among the moſt illuſtri- 
ous Romans by Horace, who joins them 
with men of a very different character, 
Regulum et Scauros, & c. Od. 1, 12, 37. 
Nonne igitur jure, ac merito, vitia ultima 
fectus Contemnunt Scauros, et caſligata re. 
mordent ? Do not therefore the meaneſt 
vices, i. e. the molt vitious, juſtly de- 
ſpiſe the hypocritical Scauri, and, when 
cenſured, recriminate? Juvenal. 2, 35. 
alluding to that trait in the character 
of the elder Scaurus in Salluſt, Vitia 
ſua callidè occullaus, Jug. 16.——Juve- 
nal uſes Scauri tor noblemen of the 
higheſt rank, 6, 603. and for rigid 
CEniors, 11, 91. 

DM. Aurelius Scaukbus. Vid. Aunt 
L1USs 

SCHOENEUS, (2 iyll ), a king of 
Arcadia, the father of Atalanta, who 
is hence called SCHOENE IS, -zdis, Ovid. 
Am. 1, 7, 13. Ep. 16, 263. Virgo 
SCHOENEIia, Id. Trift. 2, 399.; Met. 
10, 611, & 660. 

Scixis. Vid. Sixis. 

SCIPIO, nie, a ſirname of the 
gens Cornziia, ſaid to have been deri- 
ved from one Cornelius, who conduct— 
ed his father when blind, and ferved 
him in place of a ſtaff, (ci Ma- 
erob. Sat. 2, 6. 

P. 


SCI 


P, Cornelius SCIPIO, made maſter 
of horſe (magifter equitum) by the die- 
tator Camillus, Liv. 5, 19. military tri- 
bune with conſular power, ib. 24. and 
interrex, ib. 32. interrex a ſecond time, 


1d. 6, 1.—— C2. A dictator, Liv. g, 


P. Cornelius SCIPIO, conſul when 
Annibal came into Italy, a. 535, Liv. 
21, 6, &c. defeated by Annibal at the 
river Ticinus, ib. 46. afterwards cut off 
by the Carthaginians in Spain, Liv. 
25, 34.; Cic. G 1, 18. Planc. 25. Ball. 
15. with his brother. 

Cn. Cornelius SCIPIO Calous, who 
had been conſul wich Marcellus, a. 532. 
He was ſent with a flect and army into 
Spain againſt Aſdrubal, Liv. 21, 32. 
where at firſt he was very ſucceſsful, 
ib. 60, & Gr. et 22, 19, & 21. till the 
ſeventh year, when he was cut off by 
the enemy twenty-eight days after his 
brother, Liv. 25, 37. to the great grief 
of his countrymen, ib. 

P. Cornelius SCIPIO Africanus Ma- 
or, the fon of P. Scipio who was kill- 
ed in Spain. Scipio, when very 
young, ſaved his father's life in the 
battle at the river Ticinus, Liv. 21, 
46. He ſerved as a military tribune 
in the battle of Cannae, Liv. 22, 53. 
Being ſent with proconſular authority 
into Spain, when only twenty-four years 
of age, Lib. 26, 18. he drove the Car- 
thaginians from that country, Liv. 28, 
16. In the fourteenth year of the Pn- 
nic war, he was made conſul, a. u. 549, 
and the province of Atrica decreed to 
him, ib. 38, He put an end to the 
war by the defeat of Annibal in the 
battle of Zama, a. u. 552, Liv. zo, 
3Z2z= 35. He was the firlt that ob- 
tained a firname (Arxzicanus) from 
the country which he conquered ; and 
afterwards, from his example, many 
who did not ſo well deſerve it received 
the ſame honour, Liv. 30. .; Martial. 
2, 2, In the war againſt Antiochus 
he went 2s lieutenant to his brother 
Lucius, Liv. 37, 1.; Cic. Phil. 11, 7. 
After his return from thence, being 
accuſed by two tribunes called Pz11111, 
of having taken money from Antio- 
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chus, he diſdained to anſwer the; 
charge, and retired to Liternum, here 
he died and was buried, having order. 
ed that his body ſhould not be carrie 
back to his ungrateful country, Ly, 
38, 53.—8cipio was created cenſq, 

tv. 32, 7. made conſul a ſecond time, 
34, 42. and thrice choſen chief of th; 
ſenate, Liv. ib. 44. et 38, 28, Hr 
thought it below the dignity of the 
Roman people to proſecute Hub 
with unrelenting hatred, Liv. 31, 47 
Being ſent on an embaſly into a, he 
is ſaid to have had aw interview with 
Annibal, 35, 14. 

J. SCIPIO, the brother of Afro 
nus, who triumphed over Ant och, 
Liv. 37, 59. and hence was called A 
SIATICUS, . 58.3 Cic. Muren. 14. 
He was afterwards found guilty of his 
ving embezzled the public money, {fe 
culatits), and ordered to be led to pri 
ſon, Liv. 38, 55, & 58. but was lib 
rated by Tiberius Gracchus, then a 
tribune, ib. 60.3 Cic. Prov. Cons. &.] 
Plin. 33, 11. In the ceuſorſlup of C 
to and Flaccus, Scipio, being of the 
equeſtrian order, was deprived of is 
horſe, Liv. 39, 44. 

P. Cornelius SCIPIO Nast, tit 
ſon of Cneius who was Killed in Spas 
When a very young man, and belt 
he had becn quactor, he was jucgel 
by the ſenate to be the motit virtuon 
man in Rome, and therefore appointed 
to receive the image of Cybele, ti 
mother of the gods, which was brouzi 
to Rome from Peſeinus, a towi ! 
Phrygia, Cic. Har. Refp. 13. ; I 
14. ef 35, 10. He obtained the cot 
ſulſhip, a. 562, Liv. 35, 24 Sci 
was an eminent lawyer, aud gate 1 
counſel freely to all that aſleed it, 6 
Or. 3, 33-3 Plin. 7, 34. He con 
ed the Luſitaui, Liv. 35, l. aud Ba 
Liv. 36, 38,40. 

P. Cornelius SCIPI O Nasica, l 
ſon of the former, called Coxcue! 
on account of his wiſdom, twice ch 
ſul, a. 591, with C. Figülus, and a. 5 
with C. Marcellus, and ceator a. 50 
Cic. Brut. 20, & 58. He was oy 
to religu his firlt conſulſhip by « geo 


of the ſenate, together with his col- 
league, on account of a certain infor- 
mality in their election. Cic, N. D. 2. 
4 Div. 2, 35. He differed with Cato 
in opinion concerning the deſtruction 
of Carthage, and ſtrongly urged in the 
ſenate the injuſtice and 1mprudence of 
that meaſure, (G. 678.), Plularch. in 
Cat. Maj. The event ſhewed that Sci— 
pio was the wiler man. 
P. Cornelius SCIPIO Nurica, the 
ſon of the former, conſul with D. Bru- 
tus, a. 615, Cic. Br. 22. was put in 
priſon by the tribune Curiatius by an 
xtraorCinary ftretch of power, to; ha- 
ing oppoſed the decree of the tri- 
hunes, Cic. Leg. 3, 9. On this occa- 
jon the ſirname of SFERATION was gi- 
en him by Curiatius in derifion, from 
is reſeiablance to a dealer in ſwine of 
hat name, Liv. Fpit. 55. (propter fant- 
wudinem fuarii negotiatoris, Plin. 21, 3 f. 
or to his ſlave, ſuaru negottatoris wiſe 
ancipium, Plin. 7, 12. or to the fave 
fa prieſt that ſlew the victims, Hal. 
lar. 9, 14, 3-3 Quinclilian. 6, 3, 57), 
nd he continued ever after to be diſ- 
Inguiſhed by it, Cic. Att. 6, 1. He 
as alterwards made Pontifex Maximus ; 
pd though in a private ſtation, i. e. 
t inveſted with any magiſtracy, flew 
berius Gracchus, Cic. Cat. 1, 1. 
hich action was approved of by the 
nate, on the motion of the conſul 
Lucius, who himſclf had refuſed having 
hand in it, Cic. Dom. 34. Planc. 36. 
d 1s highly extolled by Cicero, Cic. 
«+1, 22. but was juſtly blamed by 
e friends of Gracchus, Cir. Amic. 12. 
d. Quindilian. 5, 13, 25. Scipio per- 
wing that on account of his conduct 
was the object of public odium, left 
© city, and went into Aſia, with the 
lege of what was called Litera l- 
e, where he died at Pergamus, C ic. 
. 31.3 Fai. Max. 5, 3. 
F. Cornelius SCIPIO, the ſon of 
ſricanus, was of a very weakly con- 
pun, but his mind was highly cul- 
ated by learning, Cic. Sen. 9, & 11. 
e only public office we read of his 
mg obtained was that of augur, 
„ 49, 42. He adopted the ſon of 
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Paulus Aemilius, the conqueror of 
Perſeus, who was therefore called, 

P. Cornelius SCIPIO Aecmilianus. He 
added the praiſe of eloquence to mili- 
tary glory, Cic. Off 1. 32. Brut. 21. 
He was fo fond of Xenophon's Cy 

aedia, that he always carried it about 
with him, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 8. He 
deſtroyed Carthage, whence he got the 
ſirname of Arzicanus Mixos, (G. 
679.) and Numantia, Cic. Manil. 20. 
whence Ever/or Carthaginis et Numan- 
tine, by an antonomaſia, uſed to be put 
for his name, Quiunctil. 8, 6, zo, & 43. 
After his return from the Numantine 
war, being aſked by Carbo, a tribune, 
in an aflembly of the people, what was 
his Opinion concerning the (laughter of 
Tiberius Gracchus, he anſwered, that 
he thought that Gracchus had been 
tain jaſtly, if he had intended to make 
himicit maſter of the republic, {ure 
cacſan wideri, fo occubandae reipuiblicae 
animum havuijet; by which anſwer he 
incurred the hatred of the plebeians, 
who hgnmied their diſapprobatiou by a 
violent outcry, Paterc. 2, 4.; Flutarch. 
in Gruccho; Cic. Mil. 3. Or. 2, 25. ; 
Val. Max. 5, 2, 3. About two years: 
after he keenly oppoſed the execution 
of the agrarian law palled by C. Grac- 
chus. Having one day ſpoken warm- 
ly agaluſt it in the ſenate, he was con- 
ducted home by the ſenators, and a 
crovd of the Italian allies, Cic. Amic. 2 
Next morning he was found dead in 
lis bed, Cic. Mil. 7. in the 56th year 
of his age, a. u. 624; as ſome lay, 
with marks of violence, Paterc. 2, 4. 
according to others, with none, Appian. 
B. (. I. 5. 301. It is uncertain who was 
the author uf his deut li. Various perſons 
were ſuſpected, and among the reſt his 
vife Sempronia, the lifter of the Grac— 
chi, il. et Gic. Or. 2, 40. ©. Fr. 2, z- 
Fam. q, 21.; Fal. Max. 4, 1. No 
enquiry was made concerning it, 
ib. A little before mention had been 
made of creating him dictator; but 
this was prevented by certain prodi- 
gies and the appointment of holy days 
tor their expiation, Cic. N. D. 2, 5. Q. 
Tr. 3, 5.; Senn. Scip. 2. The death of 

2 2 Scipio 
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SCI [ 
Scipio was lamented by the nobility 


as the greateſt misfortune ; and even 
the plebeians, whom his oppoſition to 
the popular laws of Gracchus had diſ- 
| eat celebrated his funeral with the 
rongeſt marks of affection, ib. 
There was the moſt intimate friend- 
ſhip between Scipio and Laelius, Cic. 
Amic. i, &c. as there had been be- 
twixt the firſt Scipio Africanus and 
the father of Laelius, Liv. 26, 42 er 
27, 7, &c.; Paterc. 2, 127. The 
younger Scipio and Laelius, when they 
retired from ' public bulineſs, uſed to 
amuſe themſelves by joining even in 
pucrile diverſions, Cic. Or. 2, 6. in 
company with the poet Lucilius, who 
was a favourite with them, Hor. at. 
2, » 65, &c. as Eonius had been of 
the great Scipio Africanus, Cic. Arch, 
9. 3; Hor. Od. 4 8, 20. Thus Horace, 
who calls Africanus S:ipiades, ae; 
Quin uli ſe a vulgo et ſcend in ſecre- 
ta remò rant Virtus Scipi dae et miiis 
lapientia L eit; Nrgart cum illo el dif 
cini ludere, donec Decoqueretur olus, ſali- 
ti, Sat. 2, 1, 71. Scipio and Lachus 
were eſteemed as perfect models of an 
elegant ſimplicity of expreſſion (velut 
Attici Romanorum), Quinctil. 12, 10, 
30. Hence tne writing> of Terence 
- were aſcribed to Africanus, Id. 10, 1, 
995 SCI PIO afca, the great-grand- 
ſon of Scipio Serapion, Cre. Att. 6, 1. 
one of the advocates of Verres, Ci. 
Verr. 4, 36 Being adopted by Q. Me- 
tellus Pius, he was called Q. Caeciliug 
Metellus Pius Scipio; Dio, 40, 51. 
Cic. Fam. 8, 8, 12. or ſhortly, Q. Me- 
te u Scipio, one of the Pontif ices, Cic. 
Har. R-ſp. & He was competitor 
for the conſulhip with Milo, Ajcon, 
in Cic il. .irgument. aud being ac 
cuſed of bribery, was ſaved by the. 
interceſſion of Poinpey, who had a 
little before married his daughter Cor- 
nclia z and ioon atter cauſed him to be 
declared his colleague in the conſulſhip 
for che laſt ſive months of the year, a. 
u. 700, Dio, 40, 51, & 53. Appiun. 8. 
C. 2, P. 442. It was, according to the 
opinion of Scipio, that the decree of 
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the ſenate was made, „That Caf 
ſhould diſmiſs his army by a certain 
day, or be declared an enemy 3” againl 
which the tribunes M. Antony al . 
Caſſius haviag, without effect, inter. 
poſed their negative, fled with Cute 
to Caeſar, and gave him a pretext for 
turning his arms againſt his country, 
Carp. B. Gi 1.2 Ke. D, 41, 3, in, 
In the battle of Pharſalia Scipio com. 
manded in the centre, with the legion 
which he had brought from Syte, q 
which he had been governor, {mes 
aciem cum legiontbus Syriacts lenelut 
Cael. B. C. 2, 88.3. Lucan. 7, 221; 
After the death of Pompey, 810 
renewed the war in Africa. Bang 
defcated by Cacſar near ILhapſus, he 
attempted to eſcape into Sia, but 
being overtaken by ſome of Cal rs 
ſhips, he flew himſelf, Hint. B. Af. 96; 
Appin. 2, P. 491. ; (S. 679.) 

OCIRON, G,, a noted robber on the 
coaſt of Megaris, ſlain by Thelen; 
whote bones, being tolſed up and down, 
are faid to have been turned into rocks 
called Sc:puli Scironis vel Sura SC1k0s 
NA, the rocks of Sciron, vid. Vt 7, 
443. Ep. 2, Of. 3 Propert. 3, 14, 1% 
( G. 302. ) 

SCOPAS, ae, an eminent ſtatuary 
and ſculptor, born in the iflaud Fo 
Lag 


* Of all the Scipios (S ,.) the poet 
mention chi. iy the ty cong Pr Ors 101 At 
ca, (J. Africani], ind call ther byaP 
tronymic name, OCIPIA Dat, 47 1008 0 
Scipio; thus, Ds —pemings, du fuln'ns 4 
\cipradas, cla lem L'byar, ic, indien 
Virg. Nen. 6, 844 Haze (sc. Italia) en 
Sepia da. dure: beilo, Id. G. 2, 170. Sc 
duces rapi li Id. in Cuiice, v. 36) 80% m 
ſingular; Sciptades, bel, f men, Car 
rer, O/a 4400 terrac, proin de ac 4 I 
mids Vt, i e. the e cr 41 rie ne d, 
well as the meacel! fiave, Curt 7. 194 
Fortis Seipiades, v. da, in accul. - i 
Sat. 2, f, 17.— Silius calls the two SIP 
N h perithed in $; pain, Fulning gend Fo 
due, 7, 106. Tee Cails Scipio a 4 
Romans who fell in the battle of Frap ; 
Victerum nts; and altribes their (4 
tion to the wrath of Heaven, gag theit del 
might atone for the Naugirecr c 
that country by their aucelisis, 
25, &c, 
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Pauſan. I, 43. & 6, 25.3 Plin. 26, 8.3 
Cic. Div. 1, 13-3 Hor. Od. 4, 8. 6.— 
«2 A wealthy Theſſalian, who having 
refuſed to pay the poet Simonides half 
of the price. which he had promiſed 
for a poem Simonides wrote on him, 
defired him to ſeek the reſt, if he plea- 
ſed, from Caltor and Pollux, whote 
praiſes the poet had introduced for the 
lake of ornament. Soon aſter Simoni— 
des was called out to ſpcak with two 
young men who defired to fee him. Put 
when he went to the door, he found 
no one there, In the mean time the 
apartment in which they were feaiting 
fell, and cruſhed Scopas with his gueſts 
in ſuch a wanner, that their bodies 
could not be dillinguithed, fo that 
when their friends withed to bury them, 
they were obliged to apply to Simoni- 
des, to point out where cach ſat z and 
from this recollection he is ſaid to have 
invented what was called | rt ANT oF 
MW-M0RY, or local memory, Cic. Or. 2, 
86.— J 3. A commander of the 
Actolians, Liv. 26, 24. | 

SCORPLUS, vel -es. et Scorpio, - 6n1s, 
the name of one of the ſigus of the 
zodiac, Col. 11, 2.3 Plin. 17, 24 called 
Formidolaſus, becauſe it was thought un- 
lucky to be born when that conltella- 
tion was in a particular part of the ſky, 
Her. Od. 2, 17, 17. Bracbia contrahit 
arvens Scorpius, Virg. G. 1, 35. Conca- 
vn / brachia, Ovid. Met. 2, 195. In 
ancient times the Scorpion occupied 
two-tweilth parts of the zodiac, extend- 
ing its claws (brachia vel chelae) over 
the [pace which was afterwaids called 
Lissa, ib. hence called M. jor, Lucan. 
„ 594. Virgil therefore aſligus 10 
Auguſtus the place of Jil. 1 between 
Firgo and Scorpios, ( Erigonen, i. e. 
urginem, (Chelaſgue Sequentcs, i. e. 
Beorpium,) G. 1, 33. 

SCRIBON1US, the name of a Roman 
ger family, (Familia Scriboniorum, ) 
Tac. Ann. 2, 27. 

DCRIBONLA, the wife of Auguſ— 
us, whom he divorced, in order to 
arry Livia Drufilla, Suet. Aug. 61, 
69. 3 Tac. Ann. 2, 27. Vid. Oc- 
es. When Avguitus baniſhed 
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his daughter Julia, Scribonia her mo-. 
ther attended her, Paterc. 2, 100. 

L. SCRIBONIUS Lilo, a tribune 
who accuſed Serv. Galba of miſcon- 
duct while governor of Spain, Cic. Or. 
1, 53. e 2, 65. 

SCROFA, a ſirname given to the 
Tremellii, Cic. Alt. 5, 4. 4 6, t. for a 
cauſe mentioned, Yary. R. R. 2, 4. et 
Macrod. Sat. 1, 6. One of the name of 
chor wrote books on huſbandry, 
Plin. 17, 27. 

SCYLAR, cis, a chief man of 
Halicarnaiſus, the intimate acquaint- 
ance of Panactius, an eminent aftrolo- 
ger, Cic. Div. 2, 42. q 2. A cele- 
brated navigator, (G. 610, & 634.) 

SCYLLA, the daughter of Niſus king 
of Megara, who, falling in love with 
Minos king of Crete, while he be- 
licged her father's capital, cut off from 
her father's head, while he was aſleep, 
a hair of a purple colour, ( purpurcus 
capillus,) Virg. G. 1, 405.) on which 
his fate depended, (G. 375.) ; Ovid. 
Met. 8 r. J 2. The daughter of 
Phorgus, turned by Circe into a fea- 
monſter, fuppoled to reſide in a cave 
near the promontory Scyllacum, on 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Italy, (Vid. C. 
174, % 375.) Monfira SCYLLAEAy 
the monſter Scylla, or the monſtrous 
dogs with which ſhe was ſurrounded, 
Stat. Sil. 5, 3, 280. Scyllaea raties, the 
rage of theſe dogs, Ving. Acn. 1, 200. 
Scyllaeae undae, the ſouth part of the 
Tuſcan tea, near the reſidence of Scyl- 
la, Zucan, 2, 433. 

Scr, -4e, v. Scyllit, acc, . in, a 
native of ScioneFfamous ſor his art of 
diving, Herodot. 8, 8.3 Pauſan. 10, 19. 
who is faid to have cut the anchors of 
the ſhips of Xerxes, Plin. 35, 11. —— 

2. A noted marble- cutter ol Crete, 
( ſculptor,) Plin. 36, 4. 

Scrxox, suis, an Epicureun, Cic. 
Acad. 4, 33. 

SCYTHON, a man, who is ſaid by 
the pocts to have had the power ot 
turning himfeli wtio a woman, and 
again nity a man at plealure, Ovid. Vets 


4, 280 a . 
SEBOSUS, an intimate friend of Ca- 
2 1 4 tulus, 
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tulus, Cic. Ait. 11, 14, & 15. thought 
to have been the ſame with Statius Se- 
boſus, mentioned by Pliny, 9, 15. 

SEDULIUs, a leader of flaves and in- 
digent citizens, employed by Clodius, 
Cic. Dom. 30. 

SeGULIUs, a worthleſs man, who 
endeavoured to prejudiſe Octavianus 
againſt Cicero, Cic. Fam. 11, 20, & 21. 

Aclius SE. JANUS, a native of Yof- 
Jinii, a town of 'T'uſcany, hence called 
Tuscus, Juv. 10, 74. pracfect of the 
practorian e the favourite of 
Tiberius; inveſted with the higheſt 
power, but at laſt put to death for 
conſpiring to make himfelf emperor, 
and his body dragged with a hook 
through the ſtreets, (G. 244.) 7 ac. 4, 
1. et alibi paſſm ; Snet. Tib. 48, Gi, & 
62. HSejanus A uno Spet, anus, 
Juvenal. 10, 66. Paterculus wives A 
flattering eulogium of Sejanus, while 
in the height of his power, 2, 1575 Kc. 
very different from the character given 
of him by thoſe who wrote after his 
fall. 

Sr jus, a freed man or agent of Atti. 
cus, Cic. Alt. 5, 13. | 

Cn. SEJus, a ſenator, Cir. Cluent. 38. 

M. Sejus, L. F. one who in the 
time of a dcarth fold corn to the 
people at an às the buſhel, Cir. Of: 23 
17. when acdile, a. 680, Plin. 15, 1. 
Being condemned in a trial, he was ſo 
reduced in his fortune, that he could 
not ſupport the dignity of an guet, yet 
prevailed againſt M. riſo, a nobleman 
of the firſt rank, when competitors for 
an office, Cic. Planc. 5. 

9, Srxvs Poſthiinns, a Roman eques, 
whole houſe Clodius withed to pur- 
chaſe from him againtt his will, and 
upon his perſiſting to refuſe, cauſed 
bim to be cut off by poiſon, Cic. Dom. 
44- 3 Har. Neſp. 14. 

SELEXT, et, th: daughter of the 
king of Egypt, and wife af Antiochus 
king of Syria, the mother of Antiochus 
Aſiaticus and Seleucus Cybioſactes, 
Cic. Verr. 4, 27.; Joſepl. Ant. 13, 29. 
; SELEUCUS, one of the generals 
of Alexander the Great, who, in the 
diſtribution of the provinces of that 
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conqueror, obtained the kingdom gf Ror 
Syria, which he tranſmitted to his de. his 
ſcendants, called from him Segen ſons 
DAE L Yfine 13, 4. et 15, 4, Kc. (0. adoj 
472, & 473.) calle 
SELEUCUS, the name of a fave, G. Gall 
Fam. 6, 18. J 2. An excellent ny. act. 
fician, Zuvenal, 10, 211. — 6 3 At tial! 
aſtrologer, (mathematicus), g1-at! 7 Ie Dod 
ſpected by Veſpaſian, Tac. /. 2, 8 40, 
9. SELICIUS, an uſurer, Cir. Al.. calle 
12. the friend of Lentulus Spinthen he 1 
Cic. Foam. 1, 5. Villa Srric i,; feren 
the villa of Selicius, ib. 9, 16.---5: . tiliar 
CIA, bis daughter, as it is thought, extat 
Cic. Alt. 15, 12. by h 
Sulius, a bad orator, Cic. Fun. 7, 4 
32. philo 
C. et . Sei, learned men, intimate tathe 
with Lucullus, Cz. Acad. 4, 4. ment 
SEMLLE, -e, the daughter of Cad. in his 
mus king of Thebes, and mother of was t 
Bacchus, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 12. N. D. philo 
24, who is hence * J Hel ande Ha ter he 
les purer, Hor. Od. 15 195 2. ae, Ine. was ! 
(a, Tibul. 35 4545 pr o DEN ELI 55 th 
Ovid. Met. 5, 329. T hyoneus . i ha 
Hor. Od. 1, 17, 23. julia, 
SEMIRAMIS, . -idis, the wife z 
Ninus king of Babylon, who built be Wa 
nive, and at his death left his govern Cl2nd 
ment to Semiramis, who greatiy ci of ble 
tended the empire, (G. 598.) She to her 
ſaid to have founded Babylon, hccaulgl emper 
ſhe greatly cularged it, Propert. 2, 11 Nero | 
21. Cicero calls Gabinius by toc 1:08 ard th 
of Semiramis, to mark his cf, nal. 1. 
and craclty, Prov. Con/. 4- but at 
SEMPRONIUS 8, the name of order « 
Roman gers, which conſiſted of maß couliſe 
branches or families, Cic. et I. U. d Wes, t! 
the molt inuſtrious of which was ta conpir 
the GrRACCKi;z whence Srv c. ( 
LEGEs, the laws paſſed by Tiberius in . 
Cains Gracchus, Cie. 1 bil. 1, 7. R dat 10 
tiones SUEMPRONIAE, Tac. Ann. ; 2, (ſto have. 
Vid. Plutarch. in Gracchis. —— eror, 
PRONIANUM ſenatuscon ultun, a decrees, 211. 
the ſenate made in favour of Oc71p"iercry | 
nius, Cic. Fam. 12, 29, J. Add. d. roſe at 
8. et 25, 8, & 12. : Pliny 
JL. Annaeus SENECA, a nate dt his 
Cordüba in Spain, who removed ound 
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Rome in the time of Auguſtus, with 
his wife Elbia or Helvia, and three 
ſons, M. Annaeus Novatus, (afterwards 
adopted by Junius Gallio, and hence 
called Junius Annazus, v. Annacanus 
Callio); L. Annaeus Seneca; and J. An- 
nacus Mela, the father of Lucan. Mar- 
tial is ſuppoſed to call theſe three ſons, 
Docti Senecae ler numeranda domus, 4, 
40, 2. Seneca the fathef iS “,] mA 
called RurToOR, from a collection which 
he made of the declamations of dif— 
ferent rhetoricians, quoted by Quinc- 
tian, 8, 3, 31. et 9, 2, 42, & 98. {bill 
extant. But he is chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by his ſon, 

L. Anratus SENECA, called the 
philolopher. He was a chiid when his 
father removed to Rome. Ileuce he 
mentions his having been then carried 
in his aunt's arms, ad Ilelv. 16. He 
was taught rhetoric by his father, and 
philoſophy by the able!t maſters. Af 
ter having borne the quacſtorſhip he 
was baniſhed to the i{}4nd of Corlica 
by the emperor Claudius, on ſuſpicion 
of having been privy to the amours of 
Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, 
Selig in uva. Three years after, 
he was recalled by Agrippina, whom 
Claudius had married upon the death 
of Mellalina, and appointed pracceptur 
to her ſon Domitius Nero, atterwards 
emperor, Tac. Ann. 12, 8. Under 
Rero Seneca acquired immenſe wealth, 
and therefore is called pracdives, Juve- 
wal. 10, 16. Vid. Tac. 14, 52, & 53. 
but at length he was put to death by 
order of that tyrant, and all his goods 
conliſcated; the pretext for which 
Wes, that he had been concerned in the 
contpiracy of Pito, Tac. Ann. 15, 60, 
Kc. Of this there was no proot ; hut 
in f. h efltination was Sceueca held, 
lat toine of the conſpirators were laid 
to have propoſed making Scueca em- 
peror, 76. 60. to which Juvenal alludes, 
„ 211.— Seneca excelled in almoſt 
ercry kind of compotition, both in 
prole and verſe, whence he is called by 
Pliny Princeps eruditionis, 14, 4. Molt 
ot his works are ſtill extant, aud a- 
ound in excellent moral reflections ; 
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but his ſtyle is diſapproved of by Quinc- 


tilian, who obſerves, that the eſteem in 
which Seneca's writings were held, 
corrupted the public taſte with reſpect 
to compoſition ; becauſe his admirers, 
initead of imitating his beauties, copied 
his faults, 10, 1, 125, &c. Of the 
tragedies which bear the name of Se- 
neca the Medea 1s the only one men- 
tioned by Quinctilian as having been 
written by Seneca, 9, 2, 8. Martial 
meations the two Senecas and Lucan 
as the glory of Cordüba, 1, 62, 7. and 
prailes the liberality of Seneca the 
philotopher, 12, 36, 8. 80 Juvenal. 
5, 108. 

SEXECIO, -Gnts, a Roman ſirname, 
Plin. Ep. 3, 11.; Tat. Arr. 2. 

C. SENTLUS, a practor of Macedo- 
nia, a. 671, Cic. Ferr. 3, 93-3; Pis. 
34 

C. Srv riMivs, a practor, Cic. p. Red. 
9. and augur, Cic. Alt. 12, 13, & 14. 

I.. Subrisus, a Roman in the ſer— 
vice of Ptolemy king of Egypt, who 
fiew Pompey. Vid. Powervs. 

SerT1MIUs, a friend of Horace, Od. 
2, 6. Ep. 1, 9. and a favourite of Au— 
guitus, Set. Horat. 8. 

2. SErrirles, a Roman eques, Cite 
Vr. 3 4 

SEPTEMULE]US, a native of Anagnia, 
who flew C. Gracchus, Cic. Or. 2, 67. 

SERAPIOg v. en, oni, a native of 
Antioch, a writer on geography, Cc. 
Att. 2, 4, & 6. 4% 2, A firname of 
Scipio Natica, 77d, Scirio. 

Sun Aris, dis, a god of the Egyp- 
tians, Cic. Div. 2, 59. N. D. 3, 19. 
(G. 669.) ; Tac. Hiſt. 4, 84. 

C. DERE RVs, (al. Serdnus, v. Serras 
nus,) conful with Caepio, a. 646; 
choien in preference to Q. Catulus, 
Cice 1 Mane 5 

Sunusrus, a brave Trojan chief, 
whom Aeneas left, together with 
Maneltacus, to command in his abſence, 
when he went to aſk aſſiſtance from 
Evander, Firg. Aen. 9, 171. 

Ssudius, the name of a Roman 
gens, laid to be derived from Sergeſtus, 
one of the companions of Aencas, 
Virg. Aen. 5, 121- 
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C. Sencivs, a military tribune with 
conſular authority, Liv. 6, 5, &c. 
Cn. Sexcius, 4 practor, Liv. 31, 4+ 


et 32, 1. | ] 
L. S:noruvs Catilina. Vid. Cart 
LINA. 


L. S:zncrus Fidenas, a conſul. Liv. 
4. 17. q 2. A military tribune, 
Liv. 5. 16. 

M. Sacius Sil, the lieutenant of 
Aemilius the contul, Liv. 44, 40. 

RN ANUS, v. Seranus, a firname of 
the Atti ii, firſt given to Q. Attilins Cine 
cinnatus, the dictator, (a ſcrendo); be- 
cauſe the ambatſadors ſent by the ſe- 
nate to inform him of his having been 
appointed dictator, found him {owing 
in his farm, Cic. Roſe, An. 1, 18. 
Hence Et te ſulco, Serrane, ferentem, 
Virg. Aen. 6, &. 

Sext. Sguna do Garianns, a tribune, 
inimical to Cicero, Ci. Att. 4, 2. Sext. 
33. Har. Reſp. 15. 

SY RANAN US Domeſiicus, one who de- 
livered a funeral oration on his ſon, 
compoſed by Cicero, {/aurlavit pater 
ſeripio meo, i. e. oratione, a me icripta, 
quam pater de ſcripto recitavit,) Cc, 
L. Fr. 3, 8. 

9, SERTORIUS, an illuſtrious 
Roman general, of the party of Mavis, 
whom however he relnquihed on ac- 
count of his cruelty, Being proferibed 
by Sulla, he fled to Spain; where he 
induced the inhabitants to join him, 
(Wipe feros movit Sertorius exicl Ibero, 

zucan. 2, 549.) and having carried on 
a long war, with wonderful ability and 
ſucceſs, was at laſt killed by the 
treachery of Perperna, one of his 
chief officers, Liv. Hpit. 91, — y6.; 
Plutarch. in Sertir in. 

SERvVILIUS, the name of a Roman 
gens, originally from Aiba, I. 9. 1, 
30. conſiſting of a number of different 
branches or familtiae ; the Ab ue, Cue— 
piones, Caſcue, Genuii, Glaucive, Pod- 
bun, Rulli, &c. SrkviLi NI borls, 
gardens in Rome, named from one 
Servilius, Tac. Ann. 15, 5 5. HI. 3.38. 

SERVILIA, the ſiſter of Cato 
Uticenus, aud the mother of M. Bru- 
tus, (Vid. BauTvs, p. 46.) vue mar- 
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ried for a ſecond huſband D. Junius $;, 
lanus, Vid. Caro, p. 87.) and by 


him was the mother of Junia, the - 
wife of Caſſius. Servilia was ſoud gt an 


Julius Cœſar, and was beloved by hin, th 
Suet. Cacſ. 50.; Plutareb. Cat. p. 77.3 | 
Brut. b. 986. 
SEivIiuUs, a Roman pramnimen, mM 
SERVIUS Tullius, the 6th Ki of bei 
Rome; fo named becauſe he was {14 10 | 
to have been born of a female e, 4 
(Verva, G. 200.) Liv. 1, 39. et 4, 3 5 
SESOSTRIS, the molt celebrated the 
of the ancient kings of Egypt, (6. 5 
664.) 3 . ſou 
H. SESTIVS Capitolinus, conſul, Lis, AF 
3, 32. and decemvir, ib. 33. 4 8 


SEVERUS, a Roman cognomen or fir 


vc 


Fi 
name of the Caecinae, Caſſi, C, Clu . 
dii, &c. Tacit. 8. 
Q. S:xTIL!CS, a friend of Milo, WM De 
Cic. V, er. 2, Io * 
SExXTIA Tabula, the officc of Sex. 0 
tius, a banker, as 1s ſuppoled; -x 5 
lace in the forum Where auctions ud WW u 
to be held, Cic. Duin. 6, &. 1 
SEXTIiNA vel Seftiang ata, the Tay: 2 
ns or jctts of one Sextius, Which hal prels 
not much art, Cic. Fm. 7, 32. Marti, 
Sexrius, a Roman name. Wo 
P. SEXULUS, quaeitor to C. An uren 
tonius, the conſul, whom he urge e 36. 
attack Catiline, Cic. Sext. 5. a tribune 451 
in the contulhip of Lentulus Spiother, var ir 
who itrenuoutly promoted the b (1 
the reſtorat ion of Cicero, and with 2 A 185 
body of armed men oppoted the vivicl ed! 
attempts of Clodius to prevent it, A 10. 
number of people were flain in te rdduntg 
conteſt. On which account 5. Ati ulatio, 
was afterwards acculed of vioience-iiith:t pri 
He was defended by Hortentivs 1:6! 5 
Cicero, and acquitted, Cic. Q. brit iereti, 
4. Lhe oraticn of Cicero for Sat 
is f ill extant, liltratio 
SEXT''S, a Roman pramomen. _ patia 
Sic, a fiend of Ciceru's, in who; 
farm he ſtaid, when he left Rot... 1 
going into exile, Cic. Att, 3, 2. bich h 
Sicuakes, the huſband of Diao Mun v 
murdered by lr brother Pygmat lich |, 
on account of his riches, irs. . ved ; 
347-3 Paterc. I, G.; Fuftine 18, 4 Whom 
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C. Stcixtus, a Roman, at wiwſe 
inſtigation the plebcians made a ſe- 
ceſſion to the mons facer, Liv. 2, 58. 
and after their return, he was amorg 
the firſt tribunes of the commons that 
were created, 10. 33. % 3, 54. 

Decimus Junius SILANUS, con- 
(ul with Mur ena. While contul-elect, 
being firſt alked his opinion, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, concerning the puniſh— 
ment which ought to be iunfliczed on 
Leutulus and the other accomplices in 
the conſpiracy of Catiline, who had 
been apprchenued, he decreed that they 
ſhould be put to death, Silt. Cat. 
50.3 Cic. Cat. 4, 4. 

SiLENUs, a demi-god, the nurſe, 
pracceptor, and companion of bac- 
chus, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 48. (G. 383.) 
SiLENUS, a Greek tiſtoriau, Cic. 
Div. 1, 24+ 3 Liv. 26, 49. 

SILIUS and SiLUs, a Roman fir- 
name, 

P. S1L1Us, propractor of Bithyna 
aud Fontus, a. u. 702, Cic. Fam. 7, 
21. 9, 16. ct 13, 62, + 02. 

C. StLIUs, the favourite of the em- 
preſs Metialina, whom ſhe formally 
matried; which proved che deſtruc- 
tion of both, Tac. Ann. li, 5—35.; 
Jurenal. 10, 330, Kc. ; 2uet. Gl. 26, 
X 38. 

C. SILIUS Halicue, conſul in the 


year in which Nero was Killed, (eto 


uw (te. annus) /acer cle fuit, lacred 
u account ot the world being then 
Ireed trom a tyrant, Martial. Ty 625 
10.) Sinus was tulpected of having 
voluntarily jolucd in ſore ol the av- 
culatious that were carried on under 
that prince; but made ue of his in- 
dect under the reign of Vitellius with 
action and humanity. He gained 
veg cat tonour from his upright admi— 

tration of Atta, as proconiul under 

cibatian, In the decline of lite he 

tired from Rome to Campania ; 

etre he had ſeveral villas, each of 
ach he furniſhed with a large col- 
Mun of books, ſtatues, aud pictures, 
ch he not only poſleſſed but even 
ed; particularly thoſe of Virgil, 
Whom he was was fo patlionate an 
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admirer, that he celcbrated Virgil's 
birth. day with more ſolemnity than 
his own ;z eſpecially at Naples, where 
he ulcd to approach his tomb with as 
much reverence as if it had been a 
temple, Pun, Ep. 3z 7 One of theſe 
villas had belonged to Cicero, Martial. 
11, 49, 2. {uppoled to be that called 
ACaDeMia, Plin. 31, 2 ſ. 3. Slius 
employed much ot his time in writing 
verles 3 which, according to Piny, 
dilcover more induſtry thau genius, 75, 
Being afflicted with an incurable im- 
poſthume, ( injanavilis clavus,) he ſtar- 
ved huniecii to death under [Frajan, in 
the 76th year of his age, ib. His 
poem concerning the fecond Punic 
war; in ſeventeen books, is ſtill ex- 
tant; ſo many parts of which are mere 
imitations . Virgil, that he is called 
by ſome the ape of Virgil. Sidus is 
highty extolled by Martial in ſeveral 
of his eptytams ; chus, $47 * aftalidum 
decus fororum, the or..ament of the 
mulcs, 4, 14. 1, &c. He is called 
ferperuus, immoital z or, according to 
others, conſtant or ftcady in his con- 
duct, 6, 64. 10. & 7, 62, 1. Lilias, 
Auſenio nan ſemel ore potent, diſtinguiſh- 
ed both as an orator and a poet, 9, 88, 
2. and theretorc the fitteſt perſon to 
poſleis the villa of Cicero, and the 
tomb of Virgil, (Haeredem, duminumęue, 
ſui tumuligue, tarijque, Non alium malle, 
ner Maro, nec Cicero, ) 11, 49, 3 
Add. ib. 5 1.; where con, mentators, to 
explain the meaning, have changed the 
reading variouſly. Silus hved to ſee 
his eldeſt fon made contul, Pin. il. et 
Barual, 8, 66. He lot his younger 
lon bclure he came to the conſular age, 
Plin.il.; Mariial, 9, 88. 

S!LANION, 4 flatuary, who became 
1.ul.rious without being taught, ( nulla 
deftore nod ilis,) Pin. 34, 8 l. 19. 

SILVA NVU, a rural divinity, god of 
the wouds and nelds, (6. 380.) 

£lolitts 21LYANUS, a tribune, a. 664, 
the author of the Plautian or Plotian 
law, abuut the manner of granting the 
treedom of the city, Cic. Arch. 4. 

SIMCNIUE, #, a Greek philoſo- 
Pher and poet, born in the iſland Cos, 
; Phacar. 


SIN 
Phaedr. 4, 21, & 24. (G. 337.) Si. 
monides excelled chiefly in writing 
elegies ; whence N lacrymis Si- 
MoniDErs, Catull. 38, 8. 

Sixox, -0onis, an artful Greek, who 
by a feigned ſtory induced the Trojans 
to bring within their city the wooden 
horſe reared by the Greeks, Firg. Aen. 
2, 59, &c. (G. 187.) 

SINIS, vel Scinis, ie, a robber in 
Attica, who uſed to bend two trees 
towards one another, and, after ha- 
ving tied the legs of a man to each, 
then let them go aſunder, and thus 
tore the miſerable perſon to pieces 
in a ſhocking manner, Ovid. Met. 7, 
440.; Propert, 3, 22, 37. Sinis was 
ſlain by Theſeus, Ovid. tb. 
. SIREN ES, um, fabulous females, re- 
ſiding in {mall rocky iſlands on the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of Italy, (Sirẽnum la- 
tus, Propert, 3, 12, 34- 5 who, by their 
enchanting muſic, were ſuppoſed to 
decoy mariners on ſhore, where they 
were deſtroyed by ſhipwreck, (G. 155, 
& 456.) 2 

diniee, the dog-ſtar, which riſes 
after the ſummer ſolſtice, and was ſup- 
poſed to occaſion the great heat of 
that time of the year, Yirg. Aen. 35 

141.; Lucan. 10, 211. 

L. Cornelius SISENNA, a Roman 
hiſtorian, contemporary with Marius 
and Sylla, who wrote an account of 
the civil war between them, Paterc. 2, 
g9.; Szliuft. Fug. 95. laid by Cicero to 
ſurpals all preceding writers of hiſtory, 
but ſtill to want ſcveral qualifications 
requiſite to form an accomplithed hiſ- 
torian, (ic. Br. 64, & 74; Leg. 1, 
2. He is ſaid to have tranſlated the 
poems of Ariftides of Miletus, Cid. 
Triſt. 2, 443. which contained ſome 
indelicate deticriptions, 10. 413. 

SISYGAaMBIs, the mother of Darius, 
taken priſoner at the battle of Iſſus 
by Alexander; who treated her with 


ſo much generoſity, that upon hearing 
of his death ſhe put an end to her days 
vy abſtaining from food, Curt. 10, 5, 
,—26. 
95185 PHUS, the firſt king of Co- 


rinth, noted for his cunning and rob- 
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beries; for which he was 
in the infernal regions to voll a 
huge ſtone up a mountain, which, 
when 1t reached the top, always rolled 
back again to the foot, (C. 418 jo 

Sisvril labores, Propett. 2, 17, 5 
Sifyphin faxa labore geram, Id. 2, 20, 
32. Silyphus was {-1q to have had 
connection with Anticlca, the mother 
of Ulyſles, before her marriage with 
Laertes ; whence Ulyſſes was ſrpnyſed 
to be ſprung from Siſyphus, 75 ſyphis 
cretus ſanguine,) Ovid. Met. 3, 32. 
and is called by way of reyroa k his 
ſon, (>1spynibrs,) Td. Art. "Am: 3 


'S SITTIUS, a native of Nucetia: 
hence called Nucerinus, mentione by 
Catiline among his aſſociates, 4 100 at. 
21. the ſame that is called P. Cncius, 
Cic. Syll. 20. whoſe father gre 5 aſſi ted 
the Romans in the Italic ww Wy th. e 
Flor. 35 18, 11. Sittius left Rome he. 
fore the conſpiracy of Catiline broke 
out; and having raifed a body of 
troops at his own expence, from It aly 
and Spain, palled over to Africa, 
where the princes were at war among 
themſelves. Sittius ſometimes allied 
the one, ſometimes the other, and al. 
ways with ſucceſs ; whence his men, 
called from him tia11ii xe, 
very expert ſoldiers, Appin. J. C. 2, 
620. He alfo equipped a fleet ; and 
was of great ſervice to Caeſar in his 
war againſt Scipio and Juba. After 
their defeat Sittius was rewarded by 
Caeſar with lands in Mauritania; part 
of thoſe which had belonged to Ma- 
naſſes, the friend or Juba, tb. P. 021.3 
Hirt. B. Afr. 95, & 96, ; Dio, 4% f+ 

214. After the death of Caeſar, S- 
tius was inſidiouſly flain by Arab 
the ſon of Manaſſcs, Abi tans ilid 
whence Cicero ſays, Arabion de Sit 
nihil iraſcor, J am not diſp r with 
Arabio for having ſlain Sittius, ith 
Iz 17. 

8177 ius, a perſon who owed Caclius 
money in Cilicia; hence, Sysgraf la- 
Sittianam bibi ads. I requelt v0 


will endeavour to procure payment : 
i! 
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the money due on the bond of Sittius, 
Cic. Fam. 8, 2, $. 80 8, 4, 13. 

SMERDIS, vel D7ergiz, the bro- 
ther of Cambyſes, king of Perſia; 
whom that monarch ordered to be put 
to death 1n conlequence of having 
dreamed that he ſaw Smerdis on the 
throne, But the dream was verified 
by one of the Magi, who pretending 
to be the real Smerdis, uſurped the 
government, and held it for ſome 
months, till he was {lain by a conſpiracy 
of ſeven Perſian noblemen, (C. 605.) 
Juin. I, 9. 

SMILAX, -dcis, a virgin, who fell 
n love with a youth called Crocus; 
and being ſliglited by him, pincd away, 
and was turned into a thrub named 
after her, Plin. 16, 35 1. 63.3 Ovid. 
Met. 4, 283. | 

Suisrukus, (2 fyll.) a name of 
Apollo, Ovid. Mel. 12, 585. (G. 367.) 

SOCR TLS, , an Athenian, the 
ſun of Soph: roniſeus, a flatuary. or 
lone-cutter, and of Panartte, a mid- 
wie; the molt renowned of the an- 
cent philoſo Phers, (C. 467.) e allcd 
the parent of philoſophy, C Cie. Fa. $s 
. which he is ſaid to have tirit called 
wn from heaven, (ic. 7 uſt. 5, 3. 
lle uſed to ſay, that the ſhorteſt way 
„ glory was to be what one wiihed to 
be thought, Cice Off. 2, 12. He poſ- 
led ſuch equanimity of mind, that 
t is {aid to have alw avs preicrved the 
me countenance; neither more chcar- 
ul nor more diſturbed at one time than 
another, Cic. Of. 1, 26.5 Plin. 7, 
9. From the Icholars of Socratcs 
arous ſets of philoſophers were 
umed, Cic. Or. 3.17. whence he is 
„ed Boas philefophorum, Quinet:! G is 
0 13——SOCKkATICI, the followers 
Socrates, Cic. Div. 1, 3. Offe 1, 37+ 3 
ung, 10, I, 35» & 83. Hocraticae 
arlde, the writings of the. Socratic 
liloſophers, Her. Art. P. 310. who 
e called Domus Socratica, Id. Od. 1, 
14. 80 Socratici libri, the bocks 

Plato, Xenophon, &c. Prefert. 2, 
b 27. Socrates himſelf having lit 
writings, (Quvum ipſe literam Socraies 
an reliquiffet, Cic. Or. 3, 16.) So- 
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cratict ſermonet, the diſcourſes, dialo- 
gues, or leſſons of Socrates, 1“. 18. 
So Socraticus ſermo, ib. 17. Socraticae 
diſpulatiunes, ib. 34. Socraticis madet 
Jermentvus, is embued or ſcaſoned with, 
i. e. inſtructed in the Socratic philoſo. 
phy, ib. 3, 2t, 9. Inter Socraticos, a- 
midſt the profeſſors of philoſophy, Ju- 
ve nal. 2, 10. Socreticum opus, i. e. the 
Phacdon of Plato, the ſcholar of So- 
crates, on the immortality of the ſoul, 
Ovid. in [bin, 496. which Cleombrotus, 
an acadenuc plilofopher, having read, 
is faid to have thrown himſelf into the 
lea, ib. et Cic. Tuſc. 1, 34. 1d ful Socr ae 
ticum maxime, molt like Socrates, Cic, 


Or. 3, 18. Socratict et Platonici dc vo- 
lumus, Cic. Off. 1, 1. 


DOCRATES, a painter, Plin. 35, 11. 


Vid. Ocxvus. 
Sat, the ſun ; ſometimes conſound- 


ed with Apollo; Lid. Puortsus, (G. 
373. ) worlnpped at Rome near the 
Lempic of Romulus, Duintil, I, 7, 12. 

VOLINUS, the author of a book cal- 
Jed Polybiflor, conſiſting almoſt entire- 
ly 1 excerpts from Pliny; whence he 
is called that author's ape. 

Sovox, nit, the lawgiver of A- 
thens, born at 82 amis; one ot the 
ſeven wile men of Greece, (G. 464.) 

80 aN the god of ileep, Virg. 
Aen. 5, 838, KC. 95 893. 

SOPATER, «+: „ a practor of Sy- 
racuſe, Liv. 24, 23 & 25.—— 2. 
A. general of Philip, king of Mace- 
dong ſent into Africa, Sick 4000 
toldicrs, to afſift the Carthagivians, 
{.:v. 30, 26. Being taken by the Ro- 
mans, his rgicate was aſked by the am- 
battadors of Philip, but refuſed, 76, 
42, —— © 3. A general of Perſeus, 
Liv. 42, 02.——@< 4. A native of 
Halycia in Sicily, Cic. Ver. 2, 28.—— 
q 5. Another ot 'T'yndaris, ib. 4, 39. 

SOPHOCLES, ic, an Athenian 
tragic poet, contemporary with Peri- 
_ Cic. Off. 1, 40. called divinus foeta 
by Cicero, Div. 1, 25. Who appears 
to have reckoned him the tirit or molt 
excellent tragic poet, Or. 1. But 
Quinctilian, though he leaves the queſ- 
tion concerning the cumparative merit 
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ol Bophöcles and Euripides undetermi- 
ned, yet ſeems to give the preference 
to Euripides, 10, 1, 67, &c.—8o- 
phocles was born about 495 years be- 
fore Chriſt, thirty years after Aeſchy- 
lus, and fifteen before Euripides. He 
was only twenty years old when he 
produced his firſt tragedy, and gained 
the prize of tragic merit over his maſ- 
ter Aeſchylus. Of the numerous trage- 
dies which Sophocles wrote, only {even 
remain, He is ſaid to have lived to near 
the age of an hundred, and to have 
died of joy for having been declared 
victor in the conteſt for poetic ſkill, 
Fal. Max. 8, 7. ext. 12. So Pliny, 7, 

But Lucian ſays that he was 
choaked with a grape-ſtone, at the age 
of ninety-five, de Macrobus, f. A lit- 
tle before his death Sophocles was ac- 
cuſed by his ſon fophon of in ſanity, 
that he might be excluded from the 
management of his eſtate, and a curator 
appointed for that purpole. Upon 
this Sophocles read in court his tra- 
gedy called Oedipus Coioneus, which 
he had juſt finiſhed ; and aſked, if chat 
appeared to be the production of one 
deprived of his reaſon? The judges, 
filled with admiration of his genius, 
inſtantly acquitted him, and declared 
his ſon inſane for having accuſed him, 
73. Cicero ſays that this trial was in- 
ſtituted by the ſons of Sophocles, be- 
cauſe on account of his application 
to ſtudy he ſecmed to neglect his pri- 
vate fortune, Sen. 7. Sophocles diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his attention to 
ſate-affairs, as well as by his dramatic 
compoſitions. He was at ove time 
Archon, or one of the chief magiitrates 
of Athens, in conjunction with Peri- 
cles, Cic. Off: 1, 40, Cicero always 
mentions Sophocles among the Greek 
poets of the ſirſl rank, Or. 1. Acad. 1. 
3, Rc. —— An pangis aliquid Sorho- 
c:Evun ? Do you compoſe any thing 
in the ſtyle of Sophocles ? Cic. Fam, 
16, 18. Sola Sophocleo iu carmina digna 
colburno, are worthy of the buſkin of 
Sophocles, which is ſaid to have been 
invented by him, i. e. are as ſublime as 


the poems of 5ophocles, YVirg. Ecl. 8, 10. 
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Nulla Sophocleo weniet jadtura col hurng 
in the dat. i. e. the fame of che tracedieg 
of Sophocles ſhall never be dimi:. eq, 
Ovid Am. ty, 15, 15. An in Sobh9-(eig 
horridus cothurnis, ſc. ? i. e. Do; he 
write tragedies? Martial. 3, 20, „. 
Varro Sophacleo non inficiande cothurns, 
not to be hindered from wearing the 
Sophoclean buſkin, or from writing 
tragedies, i. e. who canſt write them 
well, Id. 55 31, I. 

SOPHOCLES, a learned and eloquent 
man of Agrigentum, Cir. Ver. 2, 88, 

SOPHONISBA, the daughter of 
Aſdrubal and wife of Syphax, king of 
Numidia; a woman of uncommon 
ſpirit and beauty. Her father being 


defeated by Scipio, and ber huſband 


made priſoner, ſhe fell into the power 
of Maſiniſſa; who, moved by hen. 
trœuties, and captivated by he cn. 
gaging appearance, in order to prevent 
her from falling into the hands of the 
Romans, a favour which ſhe carne Hy 
requeſted of him, married her. But 
finding what he had done diſapprored 
of by Scipio, and having no other me. 
thod of performing his promite, e tent 
her a cup of poiſon, winch {ls with 
the great: fortitude and cuinpoſure 
drank, Liv. 30, 12,—15. 

So is, a painter in the time of Ci. 
cero, Cic. Alt. 4, 16. called alſo Sopf— 
lus, Plia. 35, 1 

Sos iA, the name of a {lave, Ter. Aud 
i-th 

So$1GENES, die, a learned Epyp 
tian aſtronomer, by whoſe aſſiſtance qu 
lius Caeſar reformed the Roman calen 
dar, Plin. 18, 25. ; (Vid. A. p. 329 

Sosit, eminent bookſellers in ti 
time of Horace, Hor. Ip. 1, 29, 
Art. P. 345. 

SosiLus, a Lacedacmonian, t! 
companion and inftructor of Haun 
in the Greek language, who wrote th 
hiſtary of his wars, Nep. 22, 13. 

C. Sos1us, quaeſtor to M. Le 
dus, and afterwards praetor, Cic. 4 
8, 6. Soslaxus, a name given! 
Apollo, Plin. 1 3, 5. et 36, 4 f. 4 © 
is ſuppoſed, becauſe his ſtacue Vi 


brought to Rome by C. Soſius. 
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9, Sos1vs, a Roman eques, from Pi- opinions from Ariſtotle, Cic. Or. 3. 


cenum, Who burnt the regiſter- office 
at Rome, Cic. N. D. 3, zo. 

SosPITA, a name of Juno, Cir. Mur. 
41. N. D. 1, 29. Div. 1, 2.; Ovid. 
Faſt. 2, 56. 

So8TRATA, the name of a woman, 
Ter. Heat. 4, 1, 34, &c. 

SOSTRATUS, a Sicilian, Cic. Verr. 

23. 

a . the name of a book, written 
by the philoſopher Antiochus, againſt 
Philo, Cic. Acad. 4, 4. 

SOTADES, ic, a native of Maron&a, 
in Crete ( Cretenſis Maronita, Suidas), 
the author of an obſcene poem, called 
PyuLyax or Cixatnvus, i& Marital. 2, 
86, 2. Hence verſes of that kind 
were called Satadzt vel SStadici, ſc. der- 
us, which had this peculiarity, that the 
words might alſo be read backwards, 
ib. Add. Quindil. 1, 8, 6. et 9, 4, 6, 
& 90.; Plin. Ep. 5, 3. Vid. Scaliger. 
Poet. 2, 30. 

SoTERIcus Marcius, a freed man, 
(Mertinus homo), Cic. Balb. 25. 

SOTIRA, a noted midwife, Plin. 28, 


. 

SPARTACUS, a famous gladiator, 
by birth a Thracian, who having bro- 
ken forth from a ſchool of gladiators 
a Capua, with about 70 of his com- 
panions, and having collected a great 
number of ſlaves, carried on war a- 
gainſt the Romans for a conſiderable 
time in Italy, with various ſucceſs. At 
lalt he was cut off by L. Craſſus, when 
practor, with about 60,000 of his fol. 
lowers, Liv. Epit. 95, & 96.; Plutarch. 
n Craſſo. He is called Spartdcus vagans, 
becauſe he wandered over different parts 
of Italy, Hor. Od. 3, 14, 19. acer, Id. 
Epod. 16, 5. Cicero puts Spartacus 
for the molt bitter enemy, Phil. 4, 6. 
ad Lucan makes Pompey ſay of Cac- 
br, Ur femili cauſd caderes, qua Sparta- 
ws boſlis, 2, 554. 

SPHAERUS, a Stoic philoſopher, 
Cie, Tufe. 47 24. 

OPEVUSIPPUS, the ſiſter's ſon of Pla- 
to, left by him, as it were, the heir of 
the Academic philoſophy, Cic. Acad. 
l, 4 He differed very little in bis 


18. | 

SPHINKX, gie, a poetic female 
monſter, which infeſted the territory 
of Thebes, (G. 429). La#ant. in Stat: 
Theb. 1, 66. et 2, 505.; Senec. Pheniſſ. 
116. „ Ocdip. 92, &c. 

SPINO, bit, a Roman deity, pro- 
perly a river, Cic. N. D. 3, 20. 

DPINTHER, v. Spinter, -eris, a ſir- 
name of the Lentuli, Cic. 

SPONGIA, a fictitiaus name of one 
of the judges who acquitted Clodius, 
Gic: Att. 1; 16. 

SPORUS, a baſe favourite of Nero, 
Suct. N. 28. 

SPURINNA, an haruſpex, who af- 
ter inſpecting the entrails of a victim, 
which Cacſar offered a little before his 
death, Cic. Div. 1, 52. warned him to 
beware of the ides of March; and on 
that day, as Caeſar was going to the 
ſenate-houſe, happening to meet Spu- 
rinna, he :faid to him by way of ridi- 
cule, that the ides were come without 
any hurt; es, ſaid Spurinna, but. 
they are not paſt ? and in a few mi- 
nutes after Caeſar was killed in the ſe- 
nate-houle by the conſpirators, Suet. 
Caeſ. 81.; Div, 44, 18: 3 Appian. B. C. 
2. P. 522, & 525. 

DFURIUS, à Roman praenomen. 

C. STALENUS, a fenator, ic. Cluent; 
7, & 24. condemned for having been 
concerued in bribing a jury, 76. e Br. 
68. 

STAPHFLUS, the fon of Sithénus, 
who is 1aid to have firſt taught the me- 
thod of mixing wine with water, Plin. 
7, 50. 

J. STAT1z1vs, a Roman egues, an 
accomplice in the conſpiracy of Cati- 
line, Cic. Cat. 3, 3, & 6. 3 Salluft. Cat. 
17. who was ſcized with the ambaſla- 
dors of the Allobroges, ib. 44, 46, 47. 
and put to death, 2h. 55. 

STaTiLIUs Taurus, one of the chief 
friends of Augultus, Paters. 2, 127. 
the ſame probably who is mentioned, 
Cic. Att. 12, 13, & 14 He carried on 
ſeveral wars with ſucceſs, Vid. Dio. es 
Appian. : 

STATIRA, the daughter of Darius, 

342 married 
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married by Alexander, Juſtin. 12, 10. 
and after his death, cruclly murdered 
by Roxana, Plutarch. in lexandro, f. 

STATI1US, anciently a name peculiar 
to ſlaves, but afterwards a ſirname of 
citizens, Gell. 4, 20. | 

Caecilins STATIUS, an old comic 
poet, called Statius, as having been 
originally a ſlave, Gell. ib. called fim- 
ply Statius by Cicero, Or. 2, 64. 

HF. Papinius 5ST ATIUS, a poet, 
born at Naples, highly reſpeRed by the 
emperor Domitian. He wrote miſcel- 
laucous poems called Sitvar, in five 
books; the Thebais, -7dis, a kind of 
epic poem, in twelve books; and the 
Aclulleis, an unfiniſned poem in two 
books: all of which are ſtill extant. 
Statius was contemporary with Mar- 
tial and Juvenal. Martial never men- 
tions him, from what cauſe is uncer- 
tam. Juvenal fpcaks of the eagerneſs 
with which the people aſſetubled to 
hear Statius recite his 'Thebaid ; but 
adds, that notwithllanding this mark 
of public approbation, he mull have 
ſtarved if he had not ſold a new play, 
which he had written on the ſubject of 
Agave, to Paris, the favourite of Do- 
mitian, 7, 82. 

Z.. STATIUS MVurcus, a Roman, 
who, after his praetorſhip, command- 
ed an army in Aha, which, according 
to the order of the ſenate, after the 
death of Cacſar, Cic. Phil. 11, 12. be 
reſigned to Caſſius, Fell. 2, 69. Be- 
ing afterwards made commander pf the 
fleet by Caſhus, he, on the ſame day 
an which the battle of Philippi was 
tought, defeated, in a naval battle, 
Vomitive Calvinus, who was bringing 
large reinforcements to Antony and 
Caciar, Appian. B. C. 656. And if 
Brutus had not been forced by his 
ſoldiers to fight a ſecond time, after 
the death of Cailivs, he might have 
onquered Antony and Caeſar by ta- 
mine, 660. After the death of 
Þrutus, Statius Murcus, with all his 
forces, joined Sext. Pompey,, Fell. 2, 
72. who having by this afliſtance obli- 
ged Caclar and Antony to conclude a 
peace with kim on honourable terms, 
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moſt ungratefully, upon a ground! {; 
accuſation, put, Statius Murcus tg 
death, ib. 77. ; Appian. ib. 5, p. 712.; 
Dio, 48, 19. and by the lols of this 
brave man accelerated his own deſtrue— 
tion, th, 

STATOR), -6r15, a name given to Jy. 
piter, becauſe he ſtopped (ſrftebat ) the 
flight of the Romans in a battle with 
the Sabines, Liv. 1, 12. et 10, 36. ; 
Fir. I, I, 13. 

STATOR1Us, ſent as an amballador 
to Syphax by the Scipios, Liv. 24, 
48. et 30, 28. 

Arunlius HTELLA, a poet of noble 
birth and opulent fortune, celebrated 
by his contemporaries Statins and Mu. 
tial, (z. v.) None of his works re- 
main. 

STELNTO R. -6ris, one of the Gre— 
cian chiets in the war again Troy, 
the ſound of whoſe voice was fo uu— 
commonly loud, that it was equal to 
the joint fo of fifty others, Homer. 
ll. 55 784. Hence, Tu mer exclam/t, 
ut Stentgra wvincere PPS Juvcnal. 35 
112. -OTENTORFA vox, very loud, 
Arnob. 

STEPH AN1O, a Writer or actor of 
pantomimes, (minus), who lived to a 
great age, {in. 7, 41. 

L. STER TINius, a proconiul. in 
Spain, Liv. 31, 50, whence he broug ut 
great ſpoils to Rome. 33, 27. 

Srekriius, a Stoic philoſop! a, 
Hor. Sat. 2, 3, i & 296. £þ. 1, 12, 
20. 

STEROPE, -es, one of the Plcite. 
at whole riſing the fea was fappoſel 
to become tempeſtuous, Ovid. Trif, l, 
10, 14. 

STEKOPES, , one of the Cyclops, 
Virg. An. 8, 425. 

87 ESICHORUS, an illuſtrious the 
port, boru at LHunera, above 500 ye! 
before Chrilt, where there was 4 heal 
tiful ſtatue of him, Cie. Ver 2, 35 
Steſichorus was highly eſteemed by 
the ancients, ( fuit tota Graecta 1. wat 
52 ingenium honore et noni, 1 

uinctilian ſays, that he excclled 1 
ene the dignity of his charactetb 
next to Homer, 10, 1, 62. His 
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Stefichor1gue graves camenae, Hor. Od. 


4 9, 8. He w-ote an invective againſt 
Helena, on which account her brothers 
Caſtor and Pollux are ſaid to have de- 
prived him of ſight ; but Stelichorus 
having atoned for his fault by writing 
a recantation, palinodia), and a poem 
in her praiſe, his ſight was reſtored, 
Hor. Epod. 17, 42. &c. et ili Schelinſt. 
All his works, which Suidas fays were 
comprehended in 16 books, are now 
loit, except a few fragments. 

STHENELUS, the fon of Perſeus 
and Andromeda, king of Argos, (CG. 
297), one of the Graecian chiets in the 
Trojan war, Virg. 2, 26i.; Hor. Od, 
I, 15, 4. t 4, 9, 20. STHENELE= 
ws boflis, i. e. Euryſtheds, the fon of 
Sthenclus, the enemy of Hercules, 
Ovid. Ep. 9, 25. (C. 398.) Protes 
Sr XELEIA Cyrus, Ovid, Met. 2, 
367. | 

OTHENIUS, a native of 'Phermac in 
Sicily, (Thermitanus), grofſely injured 
by Venies, Cic. Verr. 2, 34,—48, e 
Jy 420 

STHENOBOEFA, the wife of Proetus, 
king of Argos, who fell in love with 
Bellerophon, Fuv. 10, 137. ; Hur. Cd. 
7. (6. 393.) 

STIL BO, v. STIL PO, nie, a philo- 
ſopher, born at Megara, naturally prone 
to drunkenneſs and lewducts, but he 
overcame theſe propenſitics by reaſon, 
Cic. Fat. 5. Acad. 4. 24. the praccep- 
tor of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, 
Laert. 2, 113, &. Having elcaped 
hom the flames of his native city, 
when taken by the enemy, he was al. 
ed by Demetrius Poliorcëtes, it he had 
lt any thing: „ No, lays he, tor 1 
carry all my effects with me,“ (CHa 
mea mecum porto, Sencc. Ep. q.; Lacrt. 


b. 


Srirlco, v. STILICHO, ne, the 
general and father-in-law of the empe- 
tor Honorius; greatly celebrated by 
Claudian : Virgo ST1:.1cox1a, the 
Gughter of Stilico, Claudian de N upt. 
Hon, 177. 

DTIPHELUS), one of the centaurs, 
Sod, Met. 12, 459. 
vrOICI, a fect of phileſophcrs, fo 
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named from a portico at Athens, 
(crox), where Zeno, their founder, 
taught, (G. 291.) Libellt Stoici, books 
written by the Stoics, Hor. , pod. 8, 15. 
Stiica dogmata, the maxims of the Sto- 
ics, Juvenal. 13, lat. Sroice, 
adv. in the manner of the Stoics, Cic. 
Pardiom. 1, 1, &c. Muraen. 35.— 
STOICIDA®, drum, the ſons of the 
StuICS, i. & the Stoics, (a kind of pa- 
tronymic noun), Juvenal. 2, 65. 

Sext. STOL ay one of the judges in 
the cauſe of Flaccus, Cic. Flacc. 20. 

Sroto, nie, a Roman firname, 
Farr. R. R. 1, 2:3 Plan 17, 1, 4 27, 
73. 

STR4ABO, -onis, a ſirname, original- 
ly impoſed on ſome perſon from his 
having diſtorted eycs, lin. 11. 37. 

STRABO, an illuſtrious Greek 
geographer, born at Amalia iu Pon- 
tus, who flouriſhed under Auguilus and 
Tiberius. His excellent work on geo— 
graphy, in 17 books, is {tilt extant. 

STRATO, uit, a native of Lampsi- 
cus, the ſcholar of 'Fheophrattus, Cic. 
cad. 1, q. who denied divine piovi- 
dence, Cic. 1b. 4, 38. N. D. 1, 13. 

STRATOCLES, -is, a Greck orator, 
who is faid to have fabricated the ſto- 
ry of Themiſtocles having poiſoned 
humfclf by driuking bull's blood, Cic. 
Bret, 

STRATONTCE, , the name of ſeve- 
ral Allatic queens. 

STRATONICUS, a native of Alaban- 
da, famous for his witty anſwers, Cic. 
N. D. z, 19. ; Athenae. 8, 8. q 2. 
A rich Macedonian, to whom Plau- 
dus is fuppoled to allude, Rudd. 4, 2, 
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STRATORIUS, quae tor or heutenant 
to Corniſicius in Africa, Cic. Fum. 12, 


2. 

"Sv ada; the goddeſs of eloquence 
and periuation, (ic. Brut. 15. called al- 
ſo SUaDELA, Hor. Ep. I, 6, 38. 

SUETONIUS Fauliuus, governor of 
Britain, who conquered Boadicea, Tac. 
Ann. 14, 29. &c. = 

C. SUETONIUS Franquillus, the 
fon of L. tonius Lenis, an egues, and 
legiouary tribune, Sher. 0. 19. He 

lived 
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lixed in the time of Trajan and Adrian, 
and was private ſecretary to the latter. 
He was very intimate with the young- 
er Pliny, Plin. Ep. 1, 24. who procu- 
red for him from Trajan the Fus trium 
liberorum, ib. 10, 95, & 96. Pliny, in 
his letter to the emperor, calls Sueto- 
nius a man of great probity and learn- 
ing, as well as of noble birth, (roi, 
Jemum, honefliſfimum, eruditiſſimum virum ), 
ib. 95. The only works of Suctonius 
now remaining are his lives of the 
Twelve Caeſars, and of a few gram- 
marians and poets. | 

SUFFENUS, a bad poet, but a great 
admirer of his own works; hence Ni- 
mirum idem omnes fallimur e neque eff 
guiſſuam, Quem non in aliqua re videre 
Suffenum Poſfis. Suus cuique attributus 
ef error, Sed non videmus manticae quid 
an tergo eft, Catull. 2, 18. 

Numerius SUFFUC1IUS, a native of 
Praeneſte, who in conſequence of a 
dream is ſaid to have diſcovered the 
Sortes Praeneſtinae, Cic. Div. 2, 41. 

SULLA, fu SyLLA, a firname of 
the gent Cornelia. 

P. Cornelius Sul LA, practor a. u. 
538, Liv. 25, 2. who firlt celebrated 
the Ludi Appollinares, games in ho- 
nour of Apollo, ib. 12. He ſeems to 
have remained in the city during the 
time of his office, ib. 15, 19, 22. 

L. Cornelius SULLA, of a patrici- 
an gens, ¶ gentis patriciae, i. c. (.orneliac), 
from a family almoſt ſunk to obſcurity, 
(familia prope jam extintid\), by the in- 
activity of his anceſtors, Sa (. Fug. 59. 
there having been no one of any reputa- 
tion in it fince Cornelius Ruflinus, con- 
ful in the war agaiuſt Pyrrhus; from 
whom 9Sulla was ſixth in delcent, Pa- 
terc. 2, 17.; Plutarch. in Syll. fr. (G. 
234 f. 5.) Sulla was born to a very 
ſmall fortune, and ſpeut his youth in 
profligate diſſipation. He had how- 
ever carefully cultivated his mind by 
Latin and Greek literature. His for- 
tune was greatly increalcd by a weal- 
thy courtezan, called Nicopolis, who 

left him her heir. Being made quacſ- 


tor, it fell to his lot to att Marius, 
the conſul, to the war againit Jug ur- 
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tha in Numidia, where, by his talents 
and addreſs, he in a ſhort time became 
a great favourite with Marius and the 
army, Salluſt. Fug. 96. Sulla ſhared 
with Marius the glory of finiſhing 
the war, by prevailing on Bocchus 
to deliver up Jugurtha to him, ;, 
113. and that device he caufed to he 
engraved on a ring, which he aſter. 
wards always uſed in ſealing his letters, 
This offended Marius; who however 
judging Sulla to be too inconſiderable 
a perſon to merit his envy, {till con- 
tinued to employ him as one of his 
lieutenants in his ſecond conſulſhip, 
and in his third made him a military 
tribune. In theſe poſts Sulla perform- 
ed ſeveral fignal ſervices, which fo 
much raiſed the jealouſy of Maris, that 
he no longer afforded Sulla opportu- 
nities of diſplaying his abilities. Up- 
on this Sulla applied himſelf to Cati- 
lus, the colleague of Marius in the 
conſulſhip, a man of great worth, but 
deficient in vigour and activity; who 
therefore, in affairs of difficulty, em- 
ployed Sulla, whoſe power and re 
putation by this means greatly mcrea- 
led, which exaſperated Marius ſtill the 
more againſt him. Hence aroſe that 
enmity betwixt Marius aud vull, 
which afterwards produced ſuch cala- 
mities to the ſtate, and at laſt ternit- 
nated in the extinction of Roman l. 
berty. ; 
Sulla, at the expiration of his prae- 
torthip, a. u. 660, was fent into Ala, 
under pretence of reſtoring Ariobar- 
zanes, king of Cappadocia, to Iu 
throne, but in reality to check tie 
growing power of Mithridates. Dui ing 
his ay on the banks of the Euphrätes 
Orobazus, a Parthian, came to hin i 
quality of ambaſſador from king An 
ces, to form a friendſhip and alliauc 
with the Roman people, the firſt 4, 
plication that had ever been made y 
the Parthians on that ſubject. One © 
the ambaſſadors retinue, from oblcrvis 
the countenance of Sulla, is ſaid ® 
have foretold that he ſhould becvn* 
the greateſt of men, Plutarch. a 
Alter the return of Sulla from A 2 
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the Italic or Social war broke out in 
Italy ; in which Sulla greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf. He was made conſul, 
a. u. 665, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and the management of the war 
apainſt Mithridates decreed to him by 
the ſenate. But Marius envying him 
tha: command, by means of the tribune 
P. ulpicius, got it transferred on him- 
ſelf by an order of the people. Two 
tribunes were diſpatched to Nola, to 
take the charge of Sulla's army, and 
refigait to Marius. The ſoldiers, up- 
on hearing what was intended, were 
ſo much exaſperated, that they ſtoned 
the tribunes to death; to ſuch a de- 
gree had Sulla ingratiated himſelf with 
his troops. Marius in revenge put the 
friends of Sulla in the city to the 
ſword, and plundered their houſes. Up- 
on this Sulla marched to Rome with 
bis army, and having vanquiſhed all 
oppoſition, obliged Marius to fly from 
the city. Sentence of death was pal- 
ſed on him, together with Sulpicius, 
and ſome others. Sulpicius being be- 
trayed by a ſlave, was executed. Sulla, 
zecording to promiſe, granted to the 
lare his freedom for what he had done, 
but immediately ordered him to be 
tarown from the Tarpeian rock for 
betraying his maſter. A price was ſet 
on the head of Marius, but he made 
lis eſcape. Vid. Mazivs. Sulla, ha- 
ing ſettled matters in the city the belt 
Way he could, fet ont againſt Nithri- 
vates, who had poſſeſſed himiclt of A- 
la Minor, and of great part of Mace- 
donia and Greece, Sulla firſt laid ltege 
to Athens, which was commanded by 
Puiltion, a native * place, one of 
he generals of Mithridates, who treat 
d che inhabitants with great cruelty. 
he city was taken by aſlault, and gi- 
en up to be plundered, Great num- 
lers were ſlain, At laſt Sulla was pre- 
led on to put a ſtop to the maſſa- 
te, On which making honourable 
Kenton of the ancient Athenians, he 
bid, * that he forgave the living for 
e oke of the dead.” Some time af- 
r ulla defeated the army of Mithri- 
s under Archelaus aud Taxiles, 
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conſiſting of above 100,000 men, near 
Cheronaea in Bocotia, with ſuch ſſaugh- 
ter, that not above 10,000 are ſaid to 
have eſcaped. Not long after he de- 
feated another armyſtill more nume- 
rous, near Orchemènos. Sulla next 
tranſparted his forces into Aſia, where 
he permitted them to live on the inha- 
bitants at free quarters, Plutarch. which 
contributed greatly to flacken military 
diſcipline, Salluft, Cat. 11. In the 
mean time, being informed that the 
party of his adverſaries had regained 
the aſcendency at Rome under Cinna, 
and had ſlain a number of his friends, 
(Fid. Maxrrvs), he concluded a peace 
with Mithridates on honourable terms, 
and returned to Italy, after an abſence 
of three years, with an army of about 
60,000 men, a. u. 670. The forces of 
his opponents were far more numerous. 
Paterculus, who highly extols the perſe- 
verance of Sulla, in firſt humbling the 
public enemy before he turned his arms 
againſt his domeſtic foes, fays, “ that 
he had only 30, co againſt 200,000,” 
2, 24. But Sulla, with wonderful 
conduct and good fortune, vanquiſhed 
them all. The aſſiſtance of Pompe 
contributed greatly to his ſuccels, ( Vid. 
Pomesrvs), whence Pompey is call- 
ed Sullanus dux, Lncan. 7, 367. and 
Sulla is called his maſter, Id. 1, 326. 
or teacher, ib. 335. 

Sulla, upon his firſt arrival, behaved 
with lenity and moderation; but ha- 
ving completely ſubdued his enemies, 
he gratified his revenge with unexam- 
pled cruelty. 

Sulla was the firſt who publiſhed a 
liſt (tabula) of perſons whom he doom- 
ed to deſtruction, confiſcating their 
eſſects, and promiſing a price for their 
heads; which was called a PaoscRriP- 
riox, and was afterwards imitated by 
the ſecond triumvirate, Antony, Le- 
pidus, and Octavins or Auguſtus, who 
are hence called his ſcholars: thus, 
Quit caclum terris non miſceat, Ic. In 
tabulam Sullae fi dicant diſcipuli tres, if 
the three ſcholars of Sulla ſhould ſpeak 
againſt his proſeription-table, Juvenal, 
2,27, & 28. Hence Sulla is called 

cruentus, 
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cruentus, bloody, Martial. 11, 6, 9+ trux, 
Id. q, 44, 10. and Nobilium ſac viſſimus, 
Tac. Hiſt. 2, 38. (Vid. G. 240. & A. 
198.) The various examples of cruelty 
which the inſtruments of his vengeauce 
exerciſed, are pathetically deſcribed by 


Lucan, 2, 139,—222. He ordered 
ſeveral thouſand Samnites and others 
who had ſurrendered on a promiſe of 
pardon, to be butchered in the Y 
Publica. Livy, Epil. 88. and Florus, 3, 
2 1. ſay, 8000; Plutarch, 6000; Sene— 
ca, 7000, de Clem. 1, 12.; Val. Maxi- 
mus ſays, four legions, 9, 2, 1. (Tum 
Aas Ileſperiue, Lalii jam fola juventus Con- 
cidit, et miſerae maculavit oviltia omar, 
Lucan. 2, 196.) Sulla had afſembled 
the ſenate in the temple of Bellona, 
and was juſt beginning to make a 
ſpeech, when the maſſacre commen- 
ced. The ſenators were ſtruck with 
horror upon hearing the dying groaus 
of ſo many wretched men. But Sulla, 
with great indifference, bid them mind 
their preſent buſineſs, and not concern 
themſelves about what was doing with- 
out doors; that the noiſe which they 
heard was occaſioned by a few offend. 
ers whom he had ordered to be puuiſh— 
ed, Plutarch. ( Joc agamus, Patres Con- 
ſeripti, ſeditigſi pauculi mes juſſu occiduntur, 
Senec. de Clem. 1, 12.) He then con- 
tinued his diſcourſe with the fame com- 
poſure of countenance with which he 
had begun it, id. 

After the death of young Marius, 
Sulla aſſumed the name of YtLix or 
FausTvus, i. e. fortunate or lucky. 
Hence Hiſne, Sarvs rerum, Lx his 
Sulfa wocari—meruit ? Did Sulla by 
theſe maTacres delerve to be called the 
Saviour of the ſtate, and Fortunate ? 
Lucan, 2, 221. And when his wife 
Metella brought forth twins, a boy 
and girl, he called the boy FausTvus, 
and the girl, FausTa. Sulla wrote 
memoirs or commentaries concerning 
his own life, which are often mention- 
ed by Plutarch ; and called by Cicero, 
Hijtoric cus, Div. 1, 

Sulla cauſed himfelt to be made per- 

etual dictator; and enacted a number 
of laws concerning the regulation of 
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the ſtate, (Vid. A. 198.) After le 
had ruled with abſolute authority for 
near three years, he, to the a{tonih. 
ment of all, reſigned his power, and re. 
tiring to his villa near Cumae (in Cu- 
manum,) notwithſtanding his mnerous 
murders, lived unmoleſted till his death, 
which was occaſioned by the u 
Pedlicularis, a. u 675, in the 61ſt year of 
his age. His funeral was celebrated 
with great magnificence, though Le. 
pidus the conſal and others withed to 
hinder it. His body was burnt in 
the Campus Wariius, where à monu— 
ment was erected to his memory. He 
was the firit of the gens Cornelia Whose 
body was burnt, Plin. 7, 54. which was 
done at his ow! defire, lett his rec wn 
ſhould afterwa:ds be dug up and a. 
pated, as he did thoſe of Marius, Ci, 
Leg. 2s 22.3 Vat. ux. 9, 25 1. 

ulla ſcems never to have thoucht 


of entirely ſubverting the conſtitutlon 


of his country, or of perpetuating his 
power in his own family. Els great 
object ſeems to have been to rerenge 
himſelf on his enemies, and to crull 
the popular party; (Nec plus vidoria 
Sullae Praeſlitit, inviſas penitus quam tn 
lere partes, I. ucan. 2, 229. Non doings 
lions causd Syllam arina ſumſiſſ, argument 
tum eft ditatura depoſita, Qunacil 55 
10, 72.) When he diſmilicd his lie. 
tors in the forum, and went home ast 
private perſon, no one offered him the 
lealt infult, except one young mat 
who tollowed him home, throwing out 
againlt him all the way abukive lan- 
guage; in anſwer to which Sulla 1516 
ported to have only faid, “ This your; 
man will prevent any one hercalte 
from ſpontancoutly reſigaing fo gre 
power,“ Appian. B. C. 1, 415- wich 

was verified in Julius Caefar, 15. wi 

uſed to ſay, That it diſcovered g 

ignorance in Sylla to lay down the dt 

tatorthip ; Sylam luteras ne rive 


— 


diftaturam depyfuifet ), Suet. Cack 75 
Sylla brought from Athens the ! 
ot Apellicon, in which were the won 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, 91/4 
13. 5. 609; Plutarch. in Sylla ; 17 
in T heophraſtoyz Aihen. 3. P. 24 
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Sort milites, the ſoldiers of Sulla, 
Salluſt. Cate 16. Sullanum ferrum, the 
{word of Sulla, Lucan. 1, 330. Sullanae 

cadlavera pacis, the carcaſes of thoſe 

whom Sulla flew after his victory, or 

when he had obtained peace, Id. 2, 

171. So Sullana cadavera, i. e. eorum 

qui caefe ſunt a Sulla, ib. 220. A8aque 

lauriferae damnat Sullana juventae, i. e. 

Pompeius condemns the actions of his 

triumphant youth under Sulla, 7. 8, 

25. Sullani manes, Ic. the manes of 

Sulla appearing to riſe from his tomb 

in the middle of the Campus Martius, 

uttered diſmal predictions, Id. 1, 581. 

Nos Sullanos in invidiam rapit, he ex- 

poles me to odium as a favourer of 

the party of the nobility, like Sulla, 

Cic. Rull. 3, 2. Sullano more exemploque 

vincet, Pompey, if he conquer, will 

imitate Sulla, (ic. Att. 10, 7. Ile dies 

Sullanus, the day on which Sulla for- 

cd Marius to leave the city, i. 8. 

SULLATURIT animus ejus, the mind of 

Pompey deſires to imitate Sulla, ib. 8. ; 

Nuinckil. 8, 3, 32. et 8, 6, 32. 

Fauſtus Cornelius SUL LA, the fon 
of the dictator, who exhibited a ſhew 
of gladiators in honour of his father, 
leveral years after his death, a. u. 692; 
on which occaſion he gave a magnifi- 
cent entertainment to the people, Cic. 
Valin. 1 3.; Plin. 19, 1. He ſided with 
Pompey in the civil war; and after the 
battle of Pharſalia joined Cato in A- 
ca. After the battle of Thapſus 
e was put to death, Liv. Epit. 114. 
P. SULLA, a kinſman of L. Sul- 
a, the dictator, choſen conſul with P. 
dutronius, but before he entered on 
s office, was condemned for bribery, 
aluft. Cat. 18. He was afterwards 
cculed of having been concerned in 
© conſpiracy of Catiline ; but being 
tended by Hortenſius and Cicero, he 
s acquitted, He ſided with Caeſar 
the civil war, and eommanded his 
zut wing in the battle of Pharſalia, 
J B. C. 3, 89. After his return 
Kome, being made city quaeſtor, he 
perintended the public fale of the 
ds of thoſe whoſe effects Caeſar 
e confiſcated 3 as he had thirty-ſix 
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years before been employed as a clerk 
{criba) in ſelling the forfeited eſtates 
of thoſe 1 by Sulla, Cic. Off 

2, 8. Hence Cicero, in ſpeaking con- 
temptuouſly of his death, whether 
cauſed by robbers or by indigeſtion, 

ſays, “ That there was cauſe to ap- 

prehend leſt the public ſales or auctions 

of Caeſar ſhould not go on ſo briſkly, 

after the loſs of ſo notable an auction- 

eer,” ( vereor, ne haſta Caeſaris refrixerit,) 

Cic. Fam. , 10. et 15, 17. 

Serv. SULLA, the brother of Pub- 
lius, a ſenator, and an aſſociate in the 
conſpiracy of Catiline, Cic. Sull: 2. 

C. SULPICIUS Gallus, a noble 
Roman ſkilled in Greek literature, and 
eloquent, Cic. Of. 1, 53. Brut. 20. 
fond of aſtrology, and an adept in it, 
Cic. Of. 1, 6. Sen. 16. made praetor, 
a. 581, Liv. Epit. 11, & 15. After- 
wards, when a military tribune in the 
army of Paulus Aemilius, he foretold 
an eclipſe of the moon, the night be- 
fore the battle was fought in which 
Perſeus king of Macedonia was de- 
feated, Liv. 44, 37. (Vid. G. 22.) He 
was made conſul with M. Claudius 
Marcellus, a. 687, Liv. 45, 44. 

t'. SULPICIUS Rufus, tribune 
a. 665, Cic. Har. Reſp. 19. poſſeſſed of 
great powers as an orator, ib. He gain- 
ed popularity by oppoſing C. Julius 
Caeſar, who defired to be made conſul 
contray to the laws, i. 20. et Brut. 63. 
that is, before he had been praetor, Plu- 
tarch in Sulla. His attempt to trans- 
fer the command of the Mithridatic 
war from Sulla, brought deftruction 
on himfelf, and finally on his country. 
Vid. SuLLa & Marius. 

Serv. Suleicius, conſul, Liv. 3, 10. 
one of the ambaſſadors ſent to Athene 
to examine the laws of that republic, 
Liv. 3, 31. After his return he was 
choſen one of the Decemviri, ib. 33. 

Serv. SULPICIUS Rufus, 2. F. 
the ſon of an eques, Cic. Mur. 7. call- 
ed Lemonia, from the name of his tribe, 
Cic. Phil. 9, 7. remarkable for his 
knowledge of the civil law, Cic. Mur. 7. 
He was the competitor of Murena ior 
the conſulſhip, and being diſappointed, 
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Fecuſed him of bribery ; but without 
fucceſs, Cic. Mur. z. Flacc. 13. He was 
afterwards conſul with M. Marcellus, 
A. u. 702, Cic. Fam. 8, 6. He was 
appointed proconſul of Achaia by Ju- 

lius Caeſar, ib. 4, 3, & 4. whence he 

wrote a beautiful confolatory letter to 

Cicero upon the death of his daughter 

Tullia, 16. 5. He in the ſame year, 

a. 708, ſent Cicero an acebunt of the 

murder of his colleague in the conſu- 

late, M. Marcellus, 16. 12. Sulpicius 
being ſent on an embaſſy to Antony, 
then befieging Mutina, died on the 
way, Cic. Phil. g, 1. —— A ſtatue 
was erected to him in the Roft-a, and 
other honours decreed by the ſenate to 
his memory; according to the opinion 

of Cicero, ib. 7. 

SumMANve, a deity, whoſe image 
was placed on the ⁴igium of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, Cic. Div. ly 
10. Ovid profeftes himſelf ignorant 
what this deity is, 7%. 6, 731. Pliny 
ſays that noQturnal lightuings were 
attributed to him, 2, 52. 80 Sang. 
Auguſtin. 4, 23. 

Sura, the name of a freed man, Ci. 
Fum. 5. 1c. «2. A ſirname given to 
Lentulus, one of the chief accompliccs 
in Catiline's conſpiracy ; becauſe when 
quacſtor under Sulla, having ſquander- 
ed a large ſum of the public money, 
and being required by Sulla to give an 
account of it, Lentulus with great in- 
diſference told him, “ That he had nö 
account to give; but that he preſent- 
ed to him the calf of his leg,” (ſura), 
as boys uſed to do when they milled 
their ſtroke in playing at tennis, P/u- 
tarch in Cic. p. 869. 

Suk EN“, a general of the Parthiane, 

Tac. Ann. C, 42. Th | 

Sr. A  SYLLAawus.* Vid. Dui.La. 

drllus, a Pythagortan, Cic. N. D. 
2, 34. JJ 2. A general of the Cre- 

taus, Liv. 42, 51. 

' . SYLVANU:. id. SiLVANUSs 

Rhea Srl, a name of IIia, the 
mother of Romulus, Liv. 1, 3- (6. 
192.) 
S virs, a ſon of Aſcanius, the ſe- 
cond king of. Alba, Liv. I, 3. 


SYPLLAN, Acia, 1 cla, Ovid. 
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Faſt. 6, 769. ; Propert. 5, 11, 59. king 
of Numidia, firſt the ally of the Romans, 
Liv. 24, 28. 27, 4. 28, 17, & 18. but 
having married Sophoniſba, the daygh. 
ter of Aſdrubhal, he renounced the 
friendſhip of the Romans, and joined 
the Carthagimans, Liv. 29, 23. Be. 
ing vanquiſhed by Scipio and Maggit. 
ſa, he was taken priſoner, Liv, zo, ;, 
& 11. and carried to Italy by Laeliu;, 
th, 17. where he died at Tibur, . 4; 
SYRUS, the name of a flave in Te. 
rence. So Gic. Att. 12, 22. A number 
of ſlaves were brought to Rome from 
Syria; whence Srz: YEvAt®s, Cir. C/. 
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TacrFarinas, alu, a Numidian, 
who had ſerved in the army of the Ro. 
mans, and afterwards carried on war 
againſt them with great aninioſiy, 
T acit. Ann. 2, 52. At laſt being des 
feated by Dol-»h:lla, he ruſhed on the 
weapons of his cnemics, and was {lai 
ib. 4, 23. 

(. Cornelius TACITUS, a celchra- 
ted Roman hiſtorian; born towards the 
latter end of the reign of Claudius, or 
in the beginning of the reign of Nero; 
not of the Patrician gens Cornelia, but 
of one leſs illuſtrious. Tacitus owe 
his firſt preferment to Veſpatian ; i 
dignity was encreaſed by 'Vitus, 2% 
farther promoted by Domitian, Ta! 
Hit. i, 1. Under Nerva, he was rate 
to the confulſhip, in. 2, l. and! 
thought to have been the firſt of l 
family who enjoyed that honour. „ 
citus lived in the moit intimate J 
ſkip with the younger Pliny. Pn. L 
1,6, & 20:4, 13, & 15: 6, 9, 16, &: 
7, 20, & 33: 8, 7: 9, 10, 14. K? 
Lic married the daughter of Agiteh 
the conqueror of Britain; whoſe lite! 
has written, Tac. Agr. 9. Tacitus e 
ployed the time of his manhood in 
buſineſs of the Forum, and 11 dilchal 
ing the duties of the different on 
which he enjoyed. It was in the! 
ter part of life that he applied bin 
to the compoſition of hiltory, M 
time of Trajan, when, as he <xp'f 
It, one might think what he Pen 
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and expreſs what he thought, (rard 
temporum felicitate, ubi ſentire quae velit, 
et quae ſentias dicere licet.) Hiſt. 1, 1. Of 
his hiſtory, which was publiſhed firſt, 
only the ſirſt four books remain, and 
art of the fifth: of the annals, part 
of the fifth book, containing three 
years of Tiberius; the ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth books, together with 
the beginning of the eleventh, contain- 
ing the whole four years of Caligula, 
and the fix firſt of Claudius, have pe- 
rihed ; alſo a part of the lixteenth 
book, containing the two laſt vears of 
Nero. The time of the death of Ta- 
citus, as well as of his hirth, is uncer- 
tain, The emperor Tacitus ordered 
the works of this hiſtorian, whom he 
claimed as his progentter, to be placed 
in all the public libraries, and ten co— 
pies of them to be tranſcribed every 
year, Vepiſe. in vit. Tac. 

P. Apes, a trader at Athens, 
Cic. FVerr. 1, 43g. afterwards one of 
Verres's lieutenants in Sicily, ih. 5, 25. 

9, pus, a relation of Verres, and 
a witneſs againſt him, Cic. Yerr. 1, 49. 

Tac!s, -is, a young man who is 
ſad to have ſprung from a field near 
Tarquinii white it was ploughing, and 
to have firſt inſtructed the Tulcans in 
the art of augury, Cic. Div. 2, 23.3 
Uoid. Met. 15, 558. 

Tacus, a Rutulian flain by Niſus, 
Virg. Aen. 9, 418. 

TaLassio. Lid. PuALAssi0. 

TaL Abs, the father of Eriphile ; 
whence Amphiaraus, her huſband, is 
called T alai gener, Ovid. in Ibin, 356. 

Tarixa, a name, probably fictitious, 
of one of the judges in the trial of 
Clodins for haviag violated the rites of 
the Bona Dea, Cic. Att. 1, 6. 

Tarxa, v. Thatna, a philologiſt, who 


aſked Cornificia, the daughter of Q. 


Cornificius, in marriage, but was re- 
ected by her female relations on ac- 
count of the ſmallneſs of his fortune, 
Cie Att. 13, 29. 
LalLxos, acc. on, a Rutulian ſlain 
by Aeneas, Y irg. Acn. 12, 513. 
ais, acc. im, another Rutulian 
ain by Aeneas, 10. 
TAN AQUIL, ie, the wite of Tar- 
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quinius Priſcus, ſkilled in augutys 
who determined her huſband to re- 
move from Tarquinii to Rome, Liv. 1, 
34. Si. 13, 818. (G. 199.)—T anaquil 
tua, your wife, Fuvena!. 6, 566. ; Aus 


fon. Epiſt. 23, 31. 
TANTALUS, the fon of Jupiter 


and king of Phrygia, the father of Pe- 


lops ; ſaid to have been the only perſon 
admitted to the tables of the gods, "vid. 
Met. 6, 172.; hence called Pelopis gont- 
tur, Conviva deorum, Horat. Od. I, 
28, 7. Having abuſed this honour by 
divulging the ſecrets of the gods, 
(whence he is called if ids, Hor. 
Epod. 18, 13. fallax, Stat. Theb. 1, 
247. proditor, Ovid. Am. 3, 12, 30. 
valgator, ib. 3, 7, 51. and garrulus, 
Ovid. Art. A. 2, 606. Add. Met. 6, 
213.) he was puniſhed in the infernal 
regious with perpetual thirſt, which he 
could not quench, though he ſtood up 
to the chin in water, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 5, 
the ſtream always flying from his lips 
wiicn he tried to catch it, Hor. Sat. 
I, 1, 68. He was alfo tortured with 
conſlant hunger, though the molt de- 
licious fruits were hanging on a tree 
within his reach; but when he at- 
tempted to ſeize them, a blaſt of wind 
drove them from him, Ovid. Met. 4, 
458. Qnaerit aquas in aquis, et poma 
fugacia captat T anialus, Id. Amor. 2, 
2, 43. But this puniſhment is com- 
mouly aicribed to a different cauſe. 
Tantalus having invited the gods to an 
entertainment, in order to try their di- 
vinity, killed his fon Pelops, and cauſed 
him to be dreſſed and ſet before them. 
They ail abſtained from the horrid 
food, except Ceres, who ate one of his 
thoulders. Jupiter reſtored the boy to 
lite, and Ceres gave him an ivory 
thoulder in place of that which ſhe had 
eaten, Serv. in Virg. G. 3, 7. ; (wid. 
Met. 6, 40“. 
Taxucius 
* TAnNTALIDES, ze, Pclops, the fon of 
Tantalus, Ovid. Ep. 17, 54. LCantalides ebure 
mus, i, e. Pelops having an ivory ſhoulder, 
Ovid, Triſt. 2, 385. Fratres Tantalidae, Aga- 
memnon and Men-laus, the grandſons uf 
Tantalus, IJ. Fa. 2, 627, Tantalides omnes 
ip/umgue regebat Achillem, i. c. Agamemnon, 
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Tanvsivs Geminus, a Roman hiſto- 
ian, Suet. Carſ. 9. Seneca mentions 
his annals, Ep. gz. 

TaRas -antis, the ſon of Neptune; 
the founder of Tarentum, Pauſan. 10, 
10. (G. 166.) | 
 *PFarcno, -ons, v. -ontis, a Tuſcan 
chief, Virg. Aen. 8, 603. the ally of 
Aeneas, ib. 11, 727, &c. 

TarconDiMOTvs, a petty prince of 
Cilicia, whom Cicero, found faithful to 
the Romans, Cic. Fam. 15, 1. 

Sp. Metius TARPA, one of the five 
judges appointed by Auguſtus to de- 
termine the merit of poetical compoſi- 
tions, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 38. ;z Art. P. 
387. et ibi Scholiaſt. 

TARPEIA, (3 ſyll.) the daughter 
of Sp. Tarpeius who is ſaid to have 
betrayed the Capitol, which her father 
commanded, to the Sabines in the time 
of Romulus, Liv. 1, 11. From her 
the Capitoline hill was ſuppoſed to have 
been called Mons T arpeius, Varr. L.. L. 
4, 7. and a ſteep rock on the fide of it, 
from which criminals uſed tobe thrown, 
Rupes Tarpeia, ib. et Lucan. 1, 196, 
TAROQUINIUS, the name of the 
fifth and of the ſeventh king of Rome, 
(Tarquinii reges,Virg. Aen. 6, 817.) de- 
rived from Targuinii, a town of Tuſcany, 
whence the firſt Tarquin removed to 
Rome, (Vid. G. 199, 207.) The name 
of Tarquin became ſo odious on account 
of the tyranny of the laſt King, Ovid. 
Faſt. 2, 687,.—8 5 ;. that L. Tarquinius 
Collatiuus, one of the two firſt conſuls, 
and all of that family, (Targuiuia gens), 
were baniſhed, Liv. 2, 2. | 


Ovid. Ep. 8, 45. So Met. 12, 626, Keſpice 
Tantaliden; eadem Dea wels tenebat, regard 
Agamemnon, i. e. remember what happened 
to him, for offending Diana: ſhe detained 
his ſhips at Aulis, Ovid: Faſt. 5, 307. (G. 406) 
Non ego Tantaiide majer, than Agamemnon, 
4d. Am. 2, 8, 13. Tantalides tu %, may you 
be cut in pieces, and ſerved up,. as Pelops 
was, Ovid. in Ibis, 436. Tantalides redux, 
i. e. Menelaus, Ovid. Pont. 4, 10, 26. —— 
'TanTAL1s, -i, the dapghter of Tantälus, 
j. e. Niobe, Ovid. Met. 6, 241. Tantaliges 
matres, matrous deſcended from Tantalys, 
Ovid. Ep. 8, 6. Aut cg Tantalidae Tantalis 
wxor ero, | (Hermione) deſcended from "Van. 
ralus, ſhall be the wife of-(Qreftes) a dc. 
ſcengant of Tantalus, i4, 133. | 
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L. Tarquinivs, a witneſs who gave 
information concerning the conſpira. 
cy of Catiline; and accuſed Craſſus, 
Salluſt. Cat. 48. Some read here Tar. 
quitius ; becauſe the name of Tarqui. 
nius was prohibited after the expuliion 
of the kings. 

L. TarxguiTivs, of patrician extrac. 
tion, maſter of horſe, Liv. 3, 27. 

Tarqvitivs, one who wrote con— 
cerning the Tuſcan art of augury, 
Plin. in Catol. Auctor. I. 2. ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the ſame with the perſon 
mentioned.by Cicero, Alt. 6, 8, 

TarQvirus, a Rutulian, the ſon of 
Faunus and Dryope, flaia by Acncas, 
Virg. Aen. 10, 551, &c. 

. TarvuTius Firmanus, an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Cicero's, {killed 
in divination, particularly in the Chal. 
dean calculations, ( Chaldaicis rationibus,) 
Cic. Div. 2, 47. 

Titus TxTivs, king of the Sabines, 
who made war on the Romans, for ha 
ving carried off the Sabine women 
from the Circenſian games, Liv. 1, 9, 
& 11. ; Virg, Aen. 8, 635, &c. The 
hoſtile armies of both nations being 
prevented from engaging by the inter. 
poſition of the women, a peace vas 
concluded, and Tatius aſſociated with 
Romulus in the regal power, ( regzua 
confociant, they agree to reign jointly), 
Ziv. 1, 13. Some years after, Tatius 
was ſlain in an inſurrection at Lavin 
um, ib. 14. From him one of the fit 
three tribes and af the three centuries of 
Eguites were called TaTIIN SES, 1. i, 
13, & 36, 10, 6, (G. 194.) f 

Jubellius TAU REA, an illuſtrious 
warrior of Capua, who joined in tle 
revolt from the Romans to Annibal 
Liv. 23, 8, & 46. While he ſerved i 
the Roman army, he was eſteemed ti 
braveſt horſeman in it, except Claudia 
Aſellus, with whom he afterwards ei 
gaged in ſingle combat, but by a {tra 
tagem deſerted the field, ib. 47. 4 
ter Capua was taken by the Roma 
he ſtabbed himſelf, Liv. 26, 15. 
Iavusiscus, a player, who, às Te 

phraſtus ſays, uſed to call an adde 
backward or fooliſh, (aver/is, le. 4“ 
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TAU 
tiow et conſilio), who, while reciting, 
uſed to have his eyes fixed on ſome- 
thing, Cic. Or. 3, 59. 

Tavkvus, a young Cretan nobleman, 
with whom Paſiphae, the queen of Mi- 
nos, had an intrigue, which is ſuppo- 
{cd to have given riſe to the ſtory of 
her falling in love with a bull, (taurus, 
6. 374.) | 

Statilius Taurus. Vid. STATILIUS. 

TAyGETE, es, one of the Pleiades, 
Virg. G. 4, 232. 

TaxIiLEs, i, a general of Mithri- 
dates, Plutarch. in Sylla. | 

TecmEssA, the miſtreſs of Ajax, 
Hor. Od. 2, 4, 6. the daughter of Teu- 
thras, a prince of Phrygia, whom A- 
fax Jew, and became enamoured of his 
captive daughter, Didys Cretenſts. She 
s repreſented as ſad or melancholy, O- 
vid. Art. Am. 3, 517, & 523. 

TELAMON, v. o, -onis, the fon 
of Acicus, and father of Ajax, (G. 
385, & 450.), who is hence called Te- 
WY lamone creatus, Ovid. Met. 12, 624. 
WH ſiLimoxIiabes, ae, ib. 13, 231. 
eTerauoxtius, 4. 194, 266, 321, &c. 
, TEeLcxivs, one of the charioteers 

of Caſtor and Pollux, Plin. 6, 5. 
WW lELeoas, ae, a centaur, flain by 
Neſtor, Ovid. Met. 12, 441. 

T:LE6ONUuUs, the ſon of Ulyſſes 
and Circe, who, through miſtake, flew 
ls father, Ovid. Id. 1, 1, 186. He 
founded the city Tuſculum, which, 
trom its lofty ſituation, and from him, 
s called Telegoni juga parricidas, Hor. 
Od. 3, 29, 8. (G. 186, & 458.) 

TELEMACHUS, the ton of U- 
lylles and Penelope, (proles patientis U. 
ha, Hor. Ep. 1, 7, 40. HPenclupeus, 
aull. 59, 229.; G. 457.) 

TeLEMus, the ſon of Eurymus, 
Eurymides), ſkilled in augury, who 
oretold to Poly phẽ mus what he was to 
utter from Ulyſſes, Ovid. Met. 13, 770. 
Terkrups, the fon of Hercules 
ad Auge, king of Myſia, who oppo» 
ig the paſſage of the Greeks through 
is country, was wounded by Achilles. 
Put a peace being made, Achilles af- 
Wards cured him, by ſcraping ſome 
It from his ſpear on the wound, or 
[ Weang of an herb, called from that 
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circumſtance T elephion, (G. 447.). In 
return for this Telephus granted the 
Greeks a paſlage through his country, 
and pointed out their way, Cic. Flace. 
29. 

Pontius IELESINUSs, a general of 
the Samaites in the Marian party, who 
led his army to the Colline gate of 
Rome, where he maintained a long and 
doubtful combat with Sulla. At laſt 
he was defeated and flain. Moſt of 
his followers were cut to pieces. This 
victory decided the fate of the war. 
Sulla therefore ever after celebrated 
the anniverſary of it with games in the 
Circus, Paterc. 2, 27. | 

TELLUS, -#rts, the goddeſs of the 
earth, Cic. N. D. 3, 20. and wife of 
Coelus or Heaven, Apollodor. 1. Ad 
Telluris, ſe. aedem, Cic. Q. Fr. 3, 1, 
4.—often put for the earth, Serv. ad 
Virg. Aen. 1, 175. 


TtELx10PE, v. Thelxicpe, one of the 


firſt four Muſes, different from the 
nine, Cic. N. D. 3, 21. 
TexExs, ic, the founder of 'Ten&. 


dos, and worthipped by the inhabitants 


as a deity, Cic. N. D. 3, 15. err. 1, 
19. 

2 TEeRBNTILLA Arſa, a tribune, a. 
u. 292, who propoſed a law, called af- 
ter his own name Lex TETENTIEIA, 
„ 'That five men ſhould be created for 
drawing up regulations to limit the 
confular authority,” (/gibus de imperio 
conſulari ſcribendis), Liv. 3, g. which 
the Patricians oppoſed with the utmoſt 
violence, ib. 1, &c. 

TERENTTIUS, the name of a Ro- 
man gens, conſiſting of various branches 
or fame. 

V. TERENTIUS Aer, a celebra- 
ted comic poet, who, when a boy, was 
brouzht to Rome from Africa as a 
{lave, whence he was called Arex, the 
African. He pot the name of P. Te- 
rentius, from his maſter P. Tezen- 
ius Lucanus, wlio, on account of 
the excellent genius of Terence, cau- 
ſed him to be educated with great care, 
and then manumitted him. Terence 
lived in great intimacy with Scipio A- 
fricanus wad CLaelius, who were thought 
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TER 
to have aſſiſted him in writing his plays, 
Cic. Att. 7, 3.; Duinttil. 10, 1, 99.3 
Suet. in vita Terent. Nor did Terence 
himſelf deny the fact, Ter. Adel. prol. 
15. Hence Cicero makes Laelius ſay, 
Terentiano verbo (ſe. obſequium) „len- 
ter utimur, Amic. 24. For Cicero 
thought that the word olſeguium was 
firſt uſed by Terence, Qin. 8, 3, 
77.— 5 x wg 

3. i. e, Simo, in the Adelphi, 
m? 1 3 gentle, ( [ents et clement), Cie. 
Coel. 16. So FEgtxnTiixus Hor mio, 
as defcribed by Terence, Cic. Caeccin. 
10.; Quinctil. 6, 3, 56. Terentianus 


ET amorotemZnas, id eft, % ſe þ 3 the: 


ſelf-tormentor of 3 Cic. T uſe, 
„ 27. Add. Horat. Sat. 1, 2, 20. 

'TERENTIA, the wife of Cicero, 
to whom the letters of the 14th book 
of his familiar epiſtles are directed, 
During the baniſhment of her huſband, 
ſhe hore the injuries of Clodius with 
great fortitude, Cic. Fam. 14, 2. Dom. 
23. Sext. 24. and offered her eſtates to 
ſale to ſupply the neceſſities of her fa- 
mily, ib. But Cicero, after living with 
her for more than thirty years, diſplea- 
ſed with her temper and conduct, di- 
vorced her. (Lid. Cickxo, p. 118.). 
Terentia is ſaid to have lived to the 
age of 103 years, Plin. 7, 48.; Val. 
Max. 8, 13, 6 6. * | 

. vel Terentilla, the wife of 
Maecenas, beloved by Auguſtus, Dio, 
54, 19. ; Suet. Aug. 66, & 69. 

M. Trnrxrivs Fare © VidiVanro. 

P. TertxTivs Hiſpo, a Roman e- 
ques, (ic. Ait. 4, 7. & 11, 40. 

9. Jearrrius Culeo, a tribune, a. 


According to oF wy? ſhe took fer her 
ſecond huſband Salluſt the hiſtorian, Cicero's 
enemy, and Mel+ala for her third, Iierer. 
Opera, tom. 4. Par. 2. p. 1909. Dio Cafhus 
mentions ker being married to Vibius Rutus, 
who was conſul under Tibcrius, and ed 
c Hhimielt on the poſt fon of two things, Ci- 
cero's wife, and Cacſar's chair in which he 

was killed, Die, 57, 15. p. 612. (e ele 
kv e. fella curulis aurata, Dio, $4, 6. fees 
urea, 'Suct, Cael. 76. in which, by a Dee 
ef the ſenate, Cactar fat in the ſcnate-houte, 
and on the tribuual in the ſorum, ik; Cic. 
Phil. 2, 34. Div. 1, $2.; Plin. II, 37.; Fat. 
r 
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695, with whom Atticus con ſulteq 3. 
bout annulling the law concteniug Ci. 
cero's baniſhment, by getting the 8 nate 
to decree that it was a privi/egium, and 
therefore of no force by the law of the 
twelve tables, Cic. Ait. 3, 15. He was 
alſo one of the Pontifices, Cic. Ha; 
TY 7. | 

FTenxvrtus Culleo, a ſenator, 3 
eapti ve with the Carthaginians, why 
being Itherated by Seipio Africanus 
Liv. 30, 43. followed his chariot is the 
triumphal proceſſion with a cup ou his 
head, as if he had been frecd from 9. 
very, tb. 45. 
g TERtUS, (2 ſyll. ), ei, tot; act. 
en; voc. en; abl. -e, a kink of 2 
(Fid. G. 418.) —— TixEivrs, Ae 
the ſon of Lercus, i. e. Itys, Ovid. 1 
Thin, 436. 

Terminus, the god who 2 
over the boundaries of fields, Iv. 
10. et 5, 54. Ovid. F A. 2, 50, & « 64, 
———— I ERMINAL1:y ium, et -orum, the 
feaſts in honour of the god "Terminus, 
a day dedicated to that purpoſe, Ci: 
Phil. 12, 10. At. 6, 1.3 Hor. £jod.? 
59.; Farr. L. L. 5, 3. 

M. Irnrollius, a tribune, Ces. 
2. 

Trhreichönx, et, one of the nin 
Muſes, Juv. 7, 35. 

| ERRaAg the godde :{s of the 
the ſame with Tellus, Cic. M. Hh 3+ 2 
Clu. 68. Leg. 2, 18. Varro makes li 
the ſame with Ceres, R. R. 3, , 
Add. Serv. in Virs. G. 1, 108. 4. 
64, &c. Heribum, v. Aerthum, id © 
Terram matrem, colunt, Tac. G. 40. 

T'trTIa, the daughter of L. Aen 
lius Paulus, Cic. Div. 1, 46. called 2 
ArMiLlz, th. 2, 40. q 2. The f 
of Brutus, Suet. Cacſ. 30.3 Cic. a 
Germ. 5, 6. and wife of Caſſius; co! 
alſo Fun, adiminntive for Te 

tia, Cic. Att. 14, 20, & 23. e 1 
Vid. Juxta, which was her pr 
name. 

Tests, a name given to the law! 
Trehatius, Cic. Fam. 7, 22. 

Trsrivs Penarius, an orator, “ 
uſed to writhe his chin (mentun 1 


re) wine Pleading, Cic. Or. 2» 66 
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Teruvs, -yos, v. -ytr, the chief of 
the ſea-goddeſſes, the ſiſter and wife of 
Oceanus, Apollodor. 1, 1.; Virg. Georg. 
ty 31.3 Ovid. Met. 2, 509. et 9, 498. — 
put for the fea, Martial. Spell. 3, 6. 
Aequora Tethyos, Lucan. 3, 233. Re- 
riproca Tethys, the ebbing and flowing 
ſea, Sil. 3, 60. Jaga, Lucan. 6, 62. 

Tenca, ſ. TruTaNna, a queen of the 
Illyrians, who ordered P. Junius and 
Titus Coruncanius, the Roman ainbaſ- 
ſadors, to be ſlain, Piin. 34, C.; Lor. 
2, 5. 3 Liv. Epit. 20. 

TEUCER, v. 7 eucrus, cri, a Cretan, 
who landed with a colony on the coalt 
of Phrygia, near the Rhoctẽan promon=» 
tory, and ruled over that country be- 
fore Troy exiſted, irg. cn. 3, 108. 
He is faid to have introduced from 
Crete the worſhip of Cybôle, which 
the Romans, many ages after, brought 
from Phrygia to Rome, ib. 111. A- 
pollodorus makes Teucer the fon of the 
nver Scamander and the nvmph Idaca, 
and conſequently a native of that place, 
3, 11, 1. From Teucer tlie inhabitants 
of the country were called T:vcnr, 1. 
which name was afterwards applied to 
the Trojans, Virg. Aen. 2, 252, & 571, 
Ke. Inde rec orduti Teucros a ſum zune 
Teueri Ducere principium, Ovid. Met. 
13 705. Hence alſo Þ'zuckias, Troy, 
ib. 2, 26. Tuochi camps, the Trojan 
plains, Stat. Achill, 1, 86. Teucri avi, 
Trojan anceitors, Ovid. Hail. 4, 40. 
yn cucras carinas mergere, Id. Met. 14, 
71.  Tercnis, die, a daughter of 
Teucer. Capiivas Teucridas inter, a- 
mong the captive Trojan women, Ovid, 
Dubin 1, 81. Teucris da lentin func ne- 
pam, that Trojan woman is truly a 
low thing, 4c. a flow payer, meaning 
Antony his colleag ue, as it is Juppoted, 
ho was flow in paying his debts. 
But the reaſon of the name is uwncer- 
ain), Cic. Att. 1, 12. 

TEUCER, the ſon of Telamon and 
lelidne ; who, upon his return trom 
be Trojan war, not being permitted 
F tus father to land in Salamis, be— 
auſe he had not brought his brother 
ax with him, or for ſome other 
Ivſe, ſailed with his compauious to 
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Cyprus, where he built a city of the 
ſame name with his native city in the 
iſland Salamis, (G. 451.). Dido, in 
Virgil, ſays, that Teucer, when ex- 
pelled from his native country, came 
to Sidon, and hints that he was in- 
debted to her father Belus, who had 
conquered Cyprus, for his ſettlemeat 
in that iſland, Hrg. Aen. 1, 619. There 
were feveral ancient tragedies on the 
itory of Feucer: thus, Teucer Pacuvi:, 
Cic. Or. 1, 58. from which the follow- 
ing ſaying of Teucer is quoted, Patria 
t, ubicun que g bene, Wherever I am 
happy, there 1s my country, Cic. Tuſc. 
5, 37.— Peucnhiox, 4, n. an herb, the 
medicinal qualities of which are ſaid to 
have been diſcovered by Teucer, Pin. 
1 

Lornas, -aniis, v. Teuthrantes, -àe, 
a king of Mylia z whence the country 
of Myſia is called TrurTerania, Pia. 
5, 30 f. 33. where the river Caicus ri- 
les, hence called TaurHRANIEVUSs Car- 
cus, Ovid. Met. 2, 243. Stephanus 
and Euſtathius make l'euthtas the ſon 
of Pandion king of Athens, and father 
of Theſpius; whence the fifty daugh» 
ters of 'Fhetpius are called Teuihranti: 
turba, Ovid. Ep. 9, 51. but others de- 
rive that epithet from a town of Atti- 
ca, (G. 403.) 

Ticrart:, -ac, a deity of the Gauls, 
to whom human victims were ſacrificed, 
Lucan. 1, 445. 

Pu is, -idis, a famous Atheman 
courtezan, often celebrated by Menan— 
der; whence the is called Menandrea 
Tue, Propert. 2, 6, Js Thais pretio- 
fa Henandri, coltly, becauſe the exact- 
ed a great ſum of money from thole 
whom the allowed to viſit her, Id. 4. 
5, 43. She became the miltrels of 
Ptulcmy, one of the generals of Alex. 
ander, and afterwards king of Egypt, 
whom ſhe attended in the expedition 
to Alla. At an entertainment which 
Alexander gave his officers at Perſep0- 
lis, before he fet out againit Darius, 
Puais, who was prefeat, and had drunk 
pleutifuliy, as well as the reit of the 
company, propoſed to the king to 
buru the royal palace at Perſepölis, 10 
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revenge for Xerxes burning the city 
Athens. The propoſal was approved 
of, and inſtantly executed, Plutarch. in 
Alexandro, p. 687.; Curt. 5, 7, 3-3 
Diodor. 17, 72. 

TraLass0, v. TALASSIO, Inis, tus, 
wel us, the god of marriage among the 
Romans, the ſame with Hymen or Hy- 
menaeus among the Greeks, Mirtial. i, 
36, 6. et 12, 42.; Catull. 60, 134. 
This word uſed frequently to be uſed 
in nuptial ſongs, the reaſon of which 
we learn from Livy, 1,9. 

THALES, -etis, et Thales, -is, acc. 
em, a native of Miletus, one of the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece, the father 
of ancient philoſophy, (G. 11, & 588.) 

T#aLlLESTRIS, u. UaylLe3TRIA, a queen 
of the Amazons, who, {truck with the 
fame of Alexander, came to viſit him 
with 300 female attendants, Curt. 6, 
5, 25, &c. Juſtin calls her alſo Mini- 
thoca or Minithya, 2, 4. % 12, z. 

THraLia, one of the Mules, Hor. Od. 
3, 6, 25. 

Tratiarcnvs, a fictitious name, de- 
noting the maſter of a teail, Hor. Od. 
15 9. | | 

TRgAM/nss, ae, vel it, ic, a famous 
Thracian poet, (Gelicus vates, Stat. 
Theb. 4, 182.), and muſician, who ha- 
ving ventured to challenge the Muſes 
to a eonteſt of {ſkill, and being vaii- 
quithed, was by them deprived of his 
fight and of his power of mafic, .; 
Prop. 2, 18, 19. ; Ovid. Art. 3, 399. 
in Ibin. 274. near Dorion, a tuwn of 
Theſlaly, Homer. Il. 2, 595.3; Lacan. G, 
352. But Statius places Dorion 1n 
Meſſenia, T heb. 4, 182. — © 2. A 
Cilician augur, who introduced the 
knowledge and art of Givination {/cren- 
tiam artemgue haruſpicum intulit) into 
Cyprus, Tac. Hiſt. 2, 3. 

PrauvMas, anti, the fon of Pontus 
and Terra, and the father of Iris, A. 
pollodor. 1, 2, 6. whence Iris 18; called 
TuauuAxTIAs, -adis, the Caufhter of 
Thaumas, Firg. Hen. 9, 5. Thauman- 
tias Iris, Ovid. Met. 4, 479. or Vi avu- 
MAN Tris, lig, v. -idos; thus, Advocet, 
an pelago ſolitam I haumantiaa paſci, i. e. 
Iris, or the rainbow, that uſed to bg 
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fed or to draw water from the ſea, Sa- 
Achill. t, 222. (as the ancients ſuppo- 
ſed, G. 6 5.) T haumantidos edita bera- 
gere, to perform the orders of Iris, 0. 
vid. Met. 11, 647. —alſo Virgo Thau- 
mantea, ib. 14, 845. 
T:ata xo, t, a Trojan woman, the 
mother of Mimas, Yirg. Aen. 10, 104, 
Tutu, -es, the wife of Alcxander 
tyrant of Pherac, who, diſguſted at his 
cruelty, and lamenting the death of 
Pelopidas, whoſe virtues ſhe admired, 
by the aſſiſtance of her three brothers, 
put the tyrant to death, P/utarch. in 
Pelopida; Cic. Inv. 2, 49. Conon gives 
a more probable reaſon for this action, 
that hebe had diſcovered that Alcx- 
ander had determined to diſpatch her 
aud her brothers, Conon. Narr. 50. 
= 2. A nymph, ſaid to have had 
hve daughters by the river Azopus, 0. 
vid. Amor. 3, 6, 33+ called Marta, i. «. 
warlike; or, as ſome think, becaule 
the had a daughter called Evadue by 
Mars, whom Ovid calls the daughter 
of Asöpus, ( Aropis, -idis), ib. 41. 
TurLAIRA, (al. Helaira, v. Hill. 
ra), the daughter of Leucippus, aud 
ſiſter of Phoebe, Prop. 1, 2, 10. 
Tuulis, acc. Thelim, v. in, the fume 
with Thetis, Farr. R. R. 3, 9, 19. 
Tunis, ie, v. -idis, acc. im, v. in, 
voc. i, the daughter of Coclus and 
Terra, Apollodor. 1, 1, 2. a prophetic 
goddeſs, {(fatidica}, Ovid. Met. 1, 324i 
whoſe temple was on mount Parnailus, 
hence called Parnaſſia, ib. 4, 643.— 
Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha conta. 
ed the oracle of Themis how they 
might repair the loſs of the hunde 
race, ib. 1, 379. 2. The caught 
tet of Tus, the wife of Capys, and 
mother of Anchiſes, Apollodor. 3, 11) 
ITuentisox, -onts, a celebrated p!)* 
ſein, the ſcholar of Aſclepiddes, aud 
the founder of the ſect called Methov 
its, Senec. Ep. 95.; Celſ. protf- 3 Pn 
29, 1 . 5.—uſed by Juvenal tor ſome 
medical quack in his time, 10, 221+ 
DurMisTa, a woman born at Lavipy 
84Cus, a celebrated diſciple of EPI. 
rus, Laert. 10, 5.3 Cic. Hin. 2, * 
whence T hemiftd ſupientior, Cic. k 


THE 
THEMISTG6CLES, -is, the ſon of 


Neöcles, ( Neoclides, -ae, Ovid. Pont. 


I, 3, 69.), an illuſtrious Athenian ge- 
neral, by whoſe conduct the Greeks 
defeated the fleet of Xerxes at Salamis; 
but he was afterwards baniſhed through 
the jealouſy and envy of his citizens, 
(G. 334, & 465.).—— Cu (ſc. Pom- 
peit) omne conſilium TerMisTOCLEUM eff, 
whoſe whole plan is like that of The- 
miltocles, to place his chief dependence 
on his power by ſea, Cic. Att. 10, 8, 
So Exilium T hemiſtocleum, ib. 
THEOCRI H Us, the prince of pa- 
ſtoral poets, a native of Syracuſe, who 
flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Phi. 
ladelphus. Quinctilian ſays of him, 
Admirabilis * genere T heocritus, 10, 
1,55. Thirty of his Eidhllia and ſome 
epigrams are {till extant. Virgil, in 
ſeveral of his eclogues, has inutated 
and even copied Theocritus. 
TxeoDECTEs, is, born in Cilicia, a 
ſcholar of Ariſtotle's, in the opinion of 
his maſter an elegant writer, Czc. Or. 
51, & $7.3 Laert. 5, 24. to whom A- 
nſtotle is ſaid to have given in a preſent 
tis books on oratory, Val. Max. 8, 
14, 2. Hence Quinctilian obſerves, 
that it was uncertain whether the book 
on rhetoric, which bore the name of 
Theodectes, was his or Ariſtotle's, 2, 
15, 10. et 3, 1, 15, He had an un- 
common memory, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 24. ſo 
that he is ſaid to have been able to re- 
peat any number of verſes upon once 
hearing them read, Quinctil. 11, 2, 51 f. 
Tuxop Aus, -antis, the father of 
Hylas, the favourite boy of Hercules, 
Apollodor. 1, 9, 19. ; Hygin. 271. 
TyeoDORU s, of Byzantium, ( By- 
zantius), a ſophiſt at Athens in the 
ume ot Socrates, who uſcd to write 
vations for others, Cic. Br. 12. hence 
| alled by Socrates Aoyodailanrogy 4 {peech- 
vght or framer, Cic. Or. 12. Quinctil. 
5 1, 1. 
Tutobökus, of Cyrene, ( Cyrenai- 
% vel -nacus), a philoſopher, who 
lemed the exiſtence of the gods, Cic. 
D. 1, 1. and therefore was baniſhed 
"om Athens and Cyrene, Laert. 2, 
6, 101, Kc. When Lyſimächus king 
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of Thrace threatened him with the 
croſs, on account of the freedom of his 
ſpeech, © Keep theſe menaces for your 
courtiers,” ſays the philoſopher, “ it 
is all one to Theodorus whether he rot 
on the ground or in the air,“ (Theo- 
dori quidem nihil interęſt, humine, an ſub- 
lime putreſcat), Cic. Tuſc. 1, 43. 

TaHEopoRVs, of Gadira, (Gada- 
reus), Quinctil. 2, 15, 21. who wiſhed 
rather to be called a Rhodian, Id. 3; 
1, 17. He taught rhetoric with great 
reputation at Rhodes, where Tiberius 
Cacſar, when he retired to that iſland, 
ſtudiouſly attended him, ib. His ſcho- 
lars were called TxzonorE1, ib. 18. 

THEoDosIUs, a Chian, ſent as an 
ambaſſador to the Roman ſenate, aſ- 
faſſinated by the influence of Clodius, 
Cic. Refp. Har. 16. A 2. The name 
of two Roman emperors, (G. 249.) 
T heod:fidnus codex, a book publiſhed by 
the authority of Theodoſius the young- 
er, a. C. 438. z containing the conſti- 
tutions of the emperors from Conſtan- 
tine to his own time, (A. 223.) 

THEeopoOTUsS, a rhetorician, prae- 
ceptor to Ptolemy, who adviſed the 
killing of Pompey, and was therefore 
ſlain by Brutus, (Vid. Pour Eis, . 
n a poet of Megära. 

THEOMNASTUS, a Syracuſan, one 
of the agents of Verres, Cic. FVerr. 2, 
21. called by the Syracuſans, Theo- 
ractus, ib. 4, 66. 

THEON, -onis, a bitter ſlanderer 
or backbiter z whence Dente T heonino 
circumrodi, to be bitten by the tooth of 
malice or calumny, to be falfely aſper- 
ſed, Hor. Ep. 1, 18, Sa.; et ibi Scholiaft.z 
Auſon. Ep. 4, 103. 

' "[yrOPHANEs, ie, an hiſtorian of 
Mitylenae, the capital of Leſbos, in 
great favour with Pompey, whole acts 
he recorded, Cic. Arch: 10.; Ait. 2, 5. 
& 5, 1-; Tac. Ann. 6, 18. | 

TuroPHiLus, the freed man of 
Marcellus, Cic. Jam. 9, 10. —— © 2» 
One condemned of forgery (fair) at 
Athens, Tac. Ann. 2, 55. 

THEOPHRASTUS, a native of E- 
Telus in Letbos, the ſon of a fuller, the 
| 3 C Scholar 
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ſcholar and ſucceſſor of Ariſtotle, (G. 
295.) originally named 'T'yrtamus, call- 
ed firſt Euphraſtus, and then TN EO·“URù 
PHRASTUS, from his admirable elo- 
- quence, { divinitate loquendi nomen inve- 
nit), Cic. Or. 19. ; Quinctil. 10, 1, 83. 
After ſpending moſt part of his life 
at Athens, he was diſcovered to be a 
ſtranger by an old woman, at whom 
he aſked the price of ſomething, Cc. 
Brut. 46.; Puindil, 8, 1, 2. He wrote 
an incredible number of books, Laert. 
5, 42. ſeveral of which are ſtill extant. 
To Theophraſtus we are indebted for 
preſerving the works of Ariſtotle. He 
lived to the age of eighty-live, id. 40. 
and yet fo diſſatished was he with his 
acquiſitions in knowledge, that at his 
death he is faid to have accuſed nature 
for having given fo long a life to ſtags 
and crows, to whom it was of no ule, 
and ſo ſhort a life to men, to whom it 
was of the greateſt importance, Cic. 


Tuſc. 3, 28. 


Turoronpus, a Greek orator and. 


hiſtorian, born in Chios, the ſcholar of 
Iſocrates, (rc. Or. 2, 13. and fellow- 
ſtudent of Ephörus, who being of a 
flow. capacity, Iſocrates uſed to ſay, 
that he applied a ſpur to Ephörus, 
and a bridle to Theopompus, who was 
of a very quick genius, Cic. Brit. 5 .; 
Quinctil. 2, 8. 11. et 10, I, 74. Theo- 
pompus began his hiſtory where Thu— 
cydides leſt off, Diedor. 14. f. 305. He 
wrote in a lofty and elevated ſtyle, Cic. 
Brut. 17. reſembling that of an orator, 
which profeſſion he had long exerciſed 
before he undertook, at the ſolicitation 
of ſome friends, the compalition of 
niſtory, Qyindtil. 10, 1, 74. Placet 
ommnia dici Tſocrateo Thenpompeugue more, 
every thing thould be expreſſed in the 
manner of Iſocrates and Theopompus, 
1. c. in meaſured periods, Cic. Or. 61. 
But 7 heopompin» genere, in à bitter or 
ſatirical ſtyle, Cir. Att. 2, 6. For Theo- 
ꝓompus is ſaid to have been very abu- 
ive or cenſorious, (naledicentiſſimus), 
in his writings, Nep. in Alcibiad. 11. 
IIe is alſo ſaid to have heen fabulous, 

ic. Leg. I, 1 None of his works are 
now extant, .Quintlil, 10, 1, 74. 
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u,), an intimate acquaintance of Cat. 


ſculptor, Plin. 16, 40. 


ſed to keep lions, and feed them " 
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THrorompus of Cnidus, (Caich. 


ſar's, Cic. Att. 13, 7. 
THEOXENA, a noble Theſſalian lz. 
dy, who put an end to her own life, 
and that of her huſband and children, 
to prevent their falling into the hand; 
of Philip king of Macedonia, Liv. 40, 
4. 
Tugoxzxus, a general of the 4. 
chaeans, Liv. 33, 18. 
THERAMENES, i, a citizen of A, 
thens, one of the thirty tyrants ap- 
pointed by Lyſander ; who diſappro. 
ving of the cruelty of his colleagues 
was by them thrown into priton, and 
condemned to drink hemlock. He 
drank the poiſon with alacrity, (% 
tiens obduxit) and with a ſmile, ſzid, 
« drink this to the handſome Cri 
tias,” (Propino hoc pulchro Cilia), 
who had been the molt violent (%.. 
rimus) againſt him. It was cul 
mary among the Greeks to name the 
perſon to whom they were to hand the 
cup. Thus Theramencs with pleaſant. 
ry foretold the death of Critias, which 
ſoon after happened, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 46. 
— Theramenes is praited by Cicero 
au orator, Or. 2, 22. and a ſtateiman, 
ib. 3, 16. But none of his writing 
were extant in the time of Cicero, wit 
therefore ſays, De T heramene auiivs 
mus, Or. 2, 22. 
THERICLES, it, a famous Corinth: 
an potter in the time of the poet 4. 
riſtophäncs, Lucian. Lexiph. c. 7. Ali 
nac. 9. b. 470. whence THERICUL 
ſc. va, vaſes made by Theics 
Cic. Herr. 4, 18 - 2. A notes 


Trtexmus, a Roman firname. | 
A. Minucius '"'RERMUS, twice 
fended by Cicero, and acquitted, 6 
Hlacc. 39. | 
©. Puskzuvs, practor of Alia, 5 
701. Cic. Fam. 2, 17. the friend of 
cero, two of whoſe letters to Therme 
are {till extant, Cic. Fam. 2, 18. 4 
53-3; Conf. 5, 13, 21, &c. | 
"THERODAMAS, -antts, v. T azo" 
Dbox, -ontis, a King of Seythia, who 
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human blood, to render them more 
fierce, Ovid. Pont. 1, 2, 121. whence 
Therodamantei leones. Id. in Ibin, 383. 

THERON, nig, v. -ontis, a chief of 
the Latins, the largeſt in fize emong 
them, (viyum, for virorum, maximus), 
lain by Aeneas, irg. A. 10, 312. 
- 2. One of Actacou's dogs, 
Ovid. Met. 3, 211. 

THERSANDER, Ati, v. -drus, 
v. Thefſandrus, the fon Polynices and 


Argia, Stat. T heb. 3, 677, & 682.3 Hy- 


ſeven leaders, called Ii ni, who took 
Thebes, and placed Therſander on the 
Theban throne, (G. 432.) He is luppo- 
ſed afterwards to have gone to the Pro- 
jan war, and to have been one of thoſe 
ſhut up in the wooden horſe, Srv. ad 
Virg. A. 2, 261. et IJ. utat. ad Stat. T heb. 
4, 683. Dictys Cretenſis ſays he was 
lain in a battle with 'Tclephus, 2, 2. 
Hemer does not mention him. 

THERSEs, a Theban, (I/nenius), the 
friend ( Hoſpes) of Anius, Ovid. Met. 
13, 682. 

THERSILOCHUS, the ſon of Ante- 
nor, ( Antengrides), flain in the Pro- 
jan war, Firg. Acu. 6, 483. et 12, 303. 
THERSITES, e, a Graccian, remark- 
able for his deformity, impudence, and 
ſcurrility, who uſed to inveigh againit 
all the leading men, particularly againſt 
Agamemnon and Ulyſics, Homer. JI. 
2,212, Ke. ; Ovid. Pont. 4, 13, 15. 
Am. 2, 6, 41. Ulyſſes ſtruck him tor his 
abuſive language, Cvid. Mel. 13, 233. 
and Achilles leu him with a ſtroke of 
bis fiſt, becauſe he laughed at him for 
mourning the death of Patroclus, 16. 
A Thersites is put for any ugly and 
cowardly perſon, Ovid. Rem. Am. 482. 
Juvenal. 8, 269. et 11, 31. 

THESEUS, (2 ſyll.) Cz, v. - Cor, the 
lon of Aegeus ( Argid:s) and Aehra, 
called by the poets the fon of Nep- 
tune, Cic. N. D. 3, 18. king of A- 
thens, one of the moſt renowned he- 
roes of antiquicy, (Vid. G. 421, &c.) 
——"THtsiDts, gde, the ſon of The— 
eus, i.e. Hippolitus, Ovid. Ep. 4, 65. 
plur. Theridae, the Atheniaus, Y irg. 
C. 2, 383. — Tuts kus, adj. of or 
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belonging to Theſeus, thus, Thesa ca- 
rina, the ſhip of Theſeus, Propert. 1, 
3, 1. Thesea fades, ſincere affection, 
true friendſhip, fuch as that of The— 
ſeus to Pirithous, vid. Triſt. 1, 3, 66. 
T hezea luude, by the virtue or praife- 
worthy conduct of 'Pheſeus, Id. et. 8, 
203. 

FrESALUSs, a native of Lampsicus, 
whom Verres accuſed of having e«ct- 
ted the people of that city againit him, 
Cic. Verr. ly 33. 

TurvDaAs, ae, a freed man of Tre- 
Lianus, Cir. Fam, 6, 10. 

THESPIS, Jae, a native of Tca- 
ria in Attica, the firit inventor of tra- 
gedy, in the time of Solon, Plut rh. 
in Solone, Hor. Ep. 276. (Vid. Rom. 
A. 355.) 3 

FTursrius, v. Theſtins, the fon of 
Erechtheus, king of Theſpiae, a town 
of Bocotia, who had 50 daughters, all 
of whom bore ſons to Hercules, (G. 
403.) whence T heſpiadum nefotes, the 
poſterity of Hercules by one ot theſe, 
Sil. 11, 19. 

Tursrius, the father of Althaea, 
who is hence called TNTST I=, Adlis, 
Ovid. Met. 8, 452. Triit. 5, 6, 18. al- 
lo the father of P'oxcus and Plexippus, 
hence called Theftiadae, arum, (G. 


433.) Ovid. Met. 8, 304, & 434 Ng 


pice Theſtifiden, remember the fate of 


Meleager, the grand{cn of Theſtius by 
Althaea, Id. Fal. 5, 305. 

Tuksrok, %s, the father of Cal- 
chas, the augur; who is hence called 
Tursroklpks, ge, Ovid. Met. 12, 
19.3 Stat. Achill. 1, 497. 

FHrotYLIs, , a country woman, 
Vir, E. 2, 11. 

THETIS, -idis, v. -idos, a ſea-god- 
deſs, the daughter of Nereus and Do- 
11s, and grang-daughter of Occinus or 
Neptune, and Tethys; hence called 

un' ue, -e, Catull. 63, 28, & c. the 
wile of Peleus and mother of Achilles, 
(Vid. G. 445.) Marins Thel, the 
iea-goddels Thetis, Hor. d. t, 8, 14. 
So arguorea, Ovid. Met. 11, 220.—— 
Thetis is ſometimes put for the ſea; 
thus, Tentare Thelim v.. in ratibus, to 
ſail, Jig. Z. 4, 32. Plana Thetis, the 
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ealm fea, Stat. Theb. 5, 709. Eryth- 
raei Thetidas lapilli, pearls from the 
Arabian or Red Sea, Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 
1 8. 

Tuiszr, er, a Babylonian girl, be- 
loved by Pyrimus, Ovid, Met. 4, 55, 
&c. 

THroas, -antis, a king of Taurica, a 
country on the Palus Maritis, Ovid. 
Pont. 3, 2, 59. Diana THOAN TEA, 
Diana, worſhipped in Taurica by fa- 
crificing to her human victims, Fal. 
Flacc. 8, 208. (Vid. G. 408.) 

Troas, the father of Hypſipyle, 
preſerved by her, Apollodor. 1, 9, 17. 
(G. 441.) 2. A praetor of the 
Aetolians, Liv. 35, 12, &c, 

Tromyr1s. Vid. Touvnis. 

L. Trorivs Balbus, a native of 
Lanuvium, a great voluptuary, Cic. 
Fin. 2, 20, & 22, | 

Sp. Tuokius, a popular orator, Cie. 
Brut. 3 1. When tribune a. 646, he got 
a law paſſed, (Lex Thoria), exempting 
the poſſeſſors of the public lands in I- 
taly from paying tribute, (agrum vedłi- 
gal: kool); ib. 36. which proved molt 
pernicious to the ſtate, Appian. B. C. 1, 
367. This law alſo contained ſome 
regulations concerning the public paſ- 
tures, Cic. Or. 2, 70. 

ThroTH, the name of Mercury a- 
mong the Egyptians, and of the firſt 
month of their year, Cic. N. D. 3, 22, 

'THhRASEA, a noble Roman of great 
virtue, put to death by Nero, Tac. Ann. 
16, 21. 

TrrAs1vs, (al. Thaftus,) a ſooth- 
ſayer of Cyprus, who having adviſed 
Busiris to ſacriſice foreigners to appeaſe 
Jupiter, in order to procure rain, was 
himſelf made the firſt victim, Ovid. Art, 
Am. 1, 649. 

Tuns, nit, a boaſting captain in 
Terence, Eun. 3, 1, &c. G 2. A 
ſtatuary, Plin. 34, 8. G 3. A na- 
tive of Tyndiris in Sicily, Cic. Verr. 


23 

7 THRASYBOoLUS, a celebrated 
Athenian general, who delivered his 
country from the oppreflion of the 
thirty tyrants, whom the Lacedae- 
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monians had appointed to rule A. 
thens, Nep. 8, 1. Having recovered 
peace, he cauſed a law to be made, 
called an amneſty, or act of ohlivi- 
on, that every thing that was paſt 
ſhould be forgotten, i. 3. Being af. 
terwards ſent with a fleet into Ana 
Minor, and having landed near Aſpen. 
dus in Pamphilia, he was (lain by an 
unexpected attack from the people 
of that town, whom his ſoldiers ha4 
plundered without his knowledye, X-. 
noph. Hellen. 4, 17. Nepos fays, in 
Cllicia, 15. 4. 

Tunxas virus, a Theſſalian, ſlain hy 
Eurydämas, to revenge which Sims v. 
-on, the brother of Thraſyllus, ſlew 
Eurydamas, and dragged his body 
round his brother's tomb, Ovid. 1b. z, 
334-3 Scholiaſt. in Homer. Il. 22, 398, 

THhHrAsyMAcCHus, of Chalcedon, 4 
celebrated ſophiſt, Cic. Or. 3, 16, & 
32. ſaid to have been the firſt who 
treated of the harmonious arrangement 
of words in ſentences, Cic. Or. 12. 

THUCYDIDES, i, an excellent 
Greek hiſtorian, the ſon of Olörus, 
deſcended by the father's ſide from a 
king of Thrace, and by the mother's 
fide from Miltiades, born at Athens 
about 475 years before the Chriſtian 
aerg. When Herodotus read his hil- 
tory publicly at the Olympic gamc, 
Thucydides, then a boy, is ſaid to have 
been fo affected with the houours con- 
ferred on Herodotus, that he {hed 
tears, which attracted the notice of 
Herodotus, Suidas in voce 'Tavucyni 
DEs, Being ſent to the relief of Am- 
phipGlis, and having failed in the at- 
tempt, he was baniſhed by the faction 
of Cleon, Thucyd. 4, p. 321. Dung 
his exile he lived for the moſt part n 
Thrace, on an eſtate belonging to iu! 
wife, whiere he is ſaid to have written 
the hiltory of the war between the peo 
ple of Peloponneſus and the Athen 
ans, commonly called the Peloponręſaus 
war, in eight books, (G. 346.) 1 
work contains an account only of the 
firſt twenty-one years of that war. The 
hiſtory of the other fix years was wil 
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ten by Xenophon and Theopompus. 
Cicero ſpeaking of Thucydides, ſays, 
Es Aibenienſis erat et ſummo laconatus, ſum- 
muſque vir, Br. 11. T hucydides omnes di- 
cendi artificio, med ſententid, facils vicit: qui 
ita creber eft rerum frequentid, ut verborum 
prope numerum ſententiarum numero conſo- 
quatur, & o. Or. 2, 13. He deſcribes 
wars and battles as if he were ſounding 
a charge on a trumpet, ( de bellicis rebus 
canit etiam quodammodo bellicum), Cic. 
Or. 12. Demolthenes ſo much admi- 
red Thucydides, that, in order tho- 
roughly to acquire the energy of his 
language, he is ſaid to have tranſcri- 
bed his hiſtory eight times with his 
own hand, Lucian. adverſus indy. Thu— 
cydides poſſeſſes in an eminent degree 
the firſt quality of an hiſtorian, impar- 
tiality. The diſtinguiſhing properties 
of his ſtyle are conciſeneſs and force; 
but, as Cicero obſerves, his brevity of- 
ten renders ham obſcure, particularly 
in his ſpeeches, on which account he 
is not a proper model for public ſpeak- 
ers to follow, Cic. Or. 9. There were 
ſeveral orators at Rome in the time of 
Cicero, who profeſſed to be imitators 
of Thucydides, (qui /e T hucydidios pro- 
fiterentur), but had nothing of his e- 
nergy either iu ſentiment or |tvle. 
When they have uttered, ſays Cice- 
ro ridiculing them, a few mutilared 
and broken periods, which they might 
have done without any malter to imi- 
tate, they think themſelves genuine 
Thucydideſes, {germanos ſe putant e 
Thucydidas ), AL Or. 79 4 / 

THYESTES, ie, et ae, the ſon 
of Pelops by Hippodamia, the grand- 
lon of Tantalus, and great-grandfon 
of Jupiter, Cic. T uſc. 3, 12, & 18. He 
is aid to have had children by At5- 
pa, the wife of his brother Atreus, 
king of Mycenae; in revenge for which 
Atreus ordered theſe children to be 
ſlain and ſerved up to their father Thy- 
elles at an entertainment. From which 
dreadful ſpectacle the ſun is ſaid to 
have turned away his face or chariot, 
(6. 405.) THEYESTES fabulu, a 
Play of Ennius concerning this horrid 
ltory, Cic. Br. 20,-——flence, Utque 
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(al. Atque) ThyzsTEar red-ant f tem · 
fora (al. fercula) menſae, Solis ad Evas 
currus agetur aquas, Ovid. Pont. 6, 4. 
47. So, Qualem, fugiente per ortus Sole, 
T hyeſteae noctem duxere Mycenae, as My- 
cenac, diſgraced by the {upper of Thy- 
eſtes, was darkened when the fun fled 
to the eaſt, Lucan. l, 543. Pur- 
ESTEAE preces, the execrations of Thy- 
eſtes agaiuſt Atreus for his wickedneſs, 
contained in the plays compoſed on 
that ſubject, Hor. Epod. 5, 86. ; Cic. 
Piſ. 19. THYESTIADES, ae, i. e. 
Aegiſthus, the ſon of Thyeſtes, Ovid. 
Art. Am. 2, 407. 

Tup la, the daughter of the river 
Cephiſus, Herodot. 7, 178. ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt that was initiated 
into the myſteries of Bacchus, whence 
TußF fas ſ. TuFas, -adis, v. -ados, a 
bacchanal, Hor. Od. 2, 15, 10.; Virg. 
Aen. 4, 301. acc. plur. Thyadas, Hor. 
Od. 2, 19, 9. but others derive this 
word from vu, to ruſh with impetu- 
olity. 

THYMELT, , a noted aAreſs or 
dancer in the time of Domitian, the 
wife or miſtreſs of the mimic Latinns, 
buth of them greatly admired by that 
emperor, Martial. 1, 5, 5. She is ſuppo- 
ſed to have been named from (Ivaran} 
an elevated part on the Greek ſtage 
where the actors ſtood, Pollux; whence 
a particular kind of players were call- 
ed THYMELIC!, Vitruv. 5, 8.—4 tres 
pido Thymele ſubmifſa Latino, Thyme» 
le is ſent by her huſband Latinus, a- 
fraid of being accuſed, (to the inform. 
er, in order to conciliate his favour), 
Juvenal. 1, 36. Ruſtica T hymele diſcu, 
1. e. the country girl learns in the 
theatre to be as immodeit as Thymele, 
Id. 6, 66. 

THYMOETES, a Trojan, who firſt 
adviſed that the wooden horſe con- 
ftructed by the Greeks ſhould be 
brought within the walls of Troy, as 
Servius ſays, to revenge the death of 
a child ho had been killed by Priam's 
order, in conſequence of an anſwer of 
the ſoothlayers, Virg. Aen. 2, 32. 

Turok, er, the mother of Bac« 
chus, the ſame with Seméle: whence 

T hyoneus 
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Thyoneus (3 ſyll.) a name of Bacchus, 
or. Od. 1, 17, 23. ; et ibi Sevengy. or 
TAs Catull. 27, 7 *. 

TintrINUs Sylvius, the tenth king 
of Alba, Liv. 1, 3. 

Tis&x1vs, a Roman praenomen, (Ti- 
berii coeperunt vpcitari, qui ad fluvinum 
Tiberim naſcebantur, Epit. ſub Val. 
Max. ) 

TIBERIUS Nero Caeſar, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Auguſtus in the empire of 
Rome, Suet. Tib. 3; Tac. Ann. 6, 51. 
He is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of T IBERIUS, Tac. et Suet. pai wn. 
Vid. Nero. ITI ER Ia aula, "the 
court of Tiberius, Stat. Silv. 3, 3, 66. 
—- Pira Tis ENI Axa, akind of pears, 
of which Tiberius was fond, Plin. 15, 
1 5. 

Aulus Albius TIBULLUS, an ex- 
cellent elegiac poct in the time of Au- 
guſtus, eſteemed by Quinctitan the 
molt correct and elegant in his way, 
(Cujus (lc. clegiac) mihi terſus atque 
elegans maxim? widetur autor Tibullus), 
10, 1, 93. the friend of Horace, who 
inſcribes to him, Od. 1, 33. and Ep. 
I, 4. often celebrated by Ovid, thus, 
Donec erunt ignes, arcuſque Cupidinis ar- 
ma, Diſcentur numeri, culte Tibulle, tui, 
Am. 1, 15, 27. 80 ib. 3, 9, 39, & 66.; 
Art. Am. 3, 334-; Rem. 763.; Tr. 2, 
447, 463. et 4, 10, 51. et 5, 1, 18. 

TIBURTUS, ſ. Tiburnus, ſ. T iburs, 
tis, the founder of Tibur, Plin. 16, 
44. ; Hor. Od. 1, 7, Iz. aſſiſted by his 
two brothers Coras and Catillus, Serv. 
al Virg. 7, 670. Hence Horace calls 
the walls of Tibur, moenia Catili, Od. 
i 1, 8. 

M. TiG6tELL1vs Hermogenes, a Sar- 
dinian freed man, very ſleilful in mulic, 
a favourite with Julius Caeſar, Cic. 


Fam. 7, 24. Al. 13, 49, & 51. and at- 


Some ſuppoſe Thyone to have been the 
nurſe of Bacchus, Vid. Schuliaft. ad. Pindar, 
Pyth. 3. 176. But others derive Thyoneus, 
as well as Thyas, from Sve:y; and this de- 


? rivation ſeems to be confirmed by Horace 


joining Thyoneus with Semelcius : which he 
hardly would have done, if he had-taken 
Thy öne to be the ſame with Semele, ib. Ci- 
cero mentions ſeveral of the name of Bac- 


chus; one of them, the fon ef Niſus and 


Iny be, Nat. D. 3, 33: (Vid. C. 382.) 
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terwards with Augu:tus, Hor. Sat, 1, 
2, 5. liberal to muſicians, mimics, ad 
other people of that deſcription, h 
therefore were ſorry at his death, 74, 3. 
Horace deſcribes him as of A very in- 
conſiſtent character, ( Nil fuit unguam 
Sic impar ſili, ib. 18.) 

Sofonius Ti EIULixus, praefect of 
the praetorian cohorts, Tac. Inn. 14, 
51. who gained the favour of Nero hy 


the baſelt means, ih. 57. et 15, 50. 


and at laſt deſerted him. Upon the ac. 
ceſſion of Galba he was forced to put 
an end to his days, having ſpent his 
old age in the ſame profligate manner 
as he had ſpent his youth, Tac. Hi. 
ly 72. 

TIGRANES, -!s, king of Arme- 
nia, the ſon-in-law of Mithridates, 
Mani. 2. vanquiſhed by Lucullus with 
prodigious loſs, Plutarch. in Lucull. 
After the death of Mithridates he cane 
inte the Roman camp, and threw him. 
{cit at the feet of Pompey, who refto— 
red him to his throne, Id. in Pom). 
Dio, 36, 35.; Cic. Sext. 27. but not till 
after receiving from him an jun tle 
ſum of money, Yell. 2, 37. no lets than 
Good talents to himſelf, 10,000 racks 
mae to each tribune, 1000 to each ccu- 


turion, and 50 to each ſoldier, Affciau. 


in Mithrid. p. 243. Hence Pompey 
calls him Trgranes meus, Lucan. 2, 037 

T1rGcrANEs, the ſon of the former, 
who having rebelled againſt his father, 
firlt invited Pompey into Armenia; 
but diſſatisfied with the favourable 
terms granted by Pompey to his la- 
ther, ke endeavoured to excite the 
Parthiaing againſt the Romans. On 
which account he was carried by Pom 
pey to Rome, and led in triumph, 
Plutarch. ibid. He afterwards made hi 
eſcape from priſon by the aſſiſtance of 
n Dio, 38, 30. p. 78. Cic. Ai. 
3, 8. Appian by millake ſays he was 
put to death, ib. 25 3. 

L. Tiurius Cimber, (al. Tullius Cin- 
ber), one of the principal aflatſius (© 
percuſſoribus v. inter fectoribus ) of Carta! 
though formerly he had been a kc! 
ſupporter (propugnator) of his put)! 


Cic. Phil. 24.113 Suet, Cas, ſ. 82. * 
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ter the death of Caeſar, he equipped 
a fleet in Bithynia, which province he 
had received from Caeſar when alive, 
Cic. Fam. 12, 13. He gave the charge 
of this fleet to Turulius the quaeſtor, 
and went himſelf with his troops to 


Syria, to aſſiſt Caſſius, 10. et Dio, 47, 
I, 
TIMAEUS, a Greek hiſtorian, 


born at Tauromenium in Sicily, (Tau- 
romenites ), who flouriſhed in the time 
of Agathocles, tyrant of Syracule. 
Cicero calls him the moſt learned and 
eloquent of the Greek hiſtorians, Cic. 
Or. 2, 14; but Plutarch ſpeaks of 
him in very different terms, in Nicia 
fr. He wrote many books, none of 
which are now extant, particularly a 
continued hiſtory {perpetua hiſtoria ) 
of Sicily, Suidas; and a detached ac- 
count of the wars of Pyrrhus, Cie. 
Fam. 5, 12.  Diodorus praiſes him for 
hisknowledge and accuracy, but blames 
him for his unſeaſonable and bitter re- 
marks on characters, whence he was 
called Zpittmacus, i. e. the reprover, 5, 
I. et 13, 90. (matedicenti/ſimus, Nep. 7, 
11.) Polybius blames him not only 
for his ſatirical aſperity, but alſo for 
want of veracity, 12, 3, & 6. Timac- 
us was baniſhed from Sicily by Aga- 
thicles, and wrote his hiſtory at A- 
thens, Plutarch. de Eailio. He is ſaid 
to have lived to the age of 96, Lucian. 
de Macrobiis. 

Timatus, a Pythagorcan philoſo- 
pher of Locris, (Lore), contem- 
porary with Plato, Cir, Lin. 5, 29. 

IMAG EN ES, ie, a native of Alex- 
andria, brought as a captive to Rome 
by Gabinius, purchaſed as a fave by 
Fauſtus, the ſon of Sula, who on ac- 
count of his uncommon genius mauu— 
mitted him, Suidas, He was particu- 
larly remarkable for his wit and raille- 
ry, ( Senec. Controver}. 34. ; Hor. Ep. 1, 
19, F.) by which means he loſt the 
favour of Auguſtus, and was debarred 
from coming to the palace. Whercup- 
on he burnt the hiſtory which he had 
compoſed concerning the acts of Cae— 
lar, He afterwards lived iu the fami- 
ly.of Aſinius Pollio to a good old age, 
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and was unixerſally reſpected, (Lotã ci vi- 
tate dilefus eft), Senec, de Ira, 3, 23. 

TiMaGORAS, , an Athenian, 
put to death by his countrymen, be- 
cauſe when ſent on an embaſſy to the 
king of Perſia, he had, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, proſtrated 
himſelf on being admitted to an au— 
dience of that monarch, Fal. Max. 6, 
3, ext. 2. (G. 621.) But Plutarch 
ſays, that he was puniſhed capitally 
tor having received bribes from the 
Perſian king, in Pelopida, P. 294. ; et in 
Artaxerxe, p. 1022. 

T1MaGoras, an Epicurtan philoſo- 
pher, Cic. Ac. 4, 25. 

TIMANTHES, vel Tixaxrzs, 
is, an excellent painter, a native of 
Cythnus, ( Cythrius, ) Quinctil. 2, 13, 
13. or of Sicyon, Euſtath. ad. JI. 
24, 163. contemporary with Zeuxis, 
Cic. Brut. 18. His moſt celebrated 
work was the picture of Iphigenia, 
about to be ſacrificed to Diana; in 
which having exhauſted all his art in 
repreſenting the grief of the other ſpec- 
tators, and not being able properly 
to expreſs the fcelings of Agamemnon, 
he veiled his face, Hin. 35, 10.; Cic. 
Ur. 22.; Val. Max. 8, 11, ext. 6. In 
this picture he is ſaid to have excelled 
Celotes of Telos, Quindil. 2, 13, 14. 
He alſo vanquiſhed Parrhaſius, in 


painting the conteſt between Ajax and,” 


Ulyſles for the arms of Achilles, Pl 
35, 10.; Aelian. 9, ib. 

TimMARCHIDES, i, a freed man 
and an eccenſus of Verres in Sicily, no— 
torious for his crimes, Cic. Yerr. 2, 28, 
Kc. 

TiMOCHARES, ie, the phyſician or 
friend of King Pyrrhus, who propoſed 
to Fabricius, for a ſuitable reward, to 
cut off that prince by poiſon, Geil. 3, 
8. (G. 233.) 

L1MOCLE 4A, a noble lady, who pu- 
miſhed one of the ſoldiers of Alexander 
for offering violence to her by tum- 
bling him into a draw-well, Plutarch. 
12 Alex. 

TimocLrs, , à dancer, the com- 
panion of L. Piſo in Macedonia, Cite 
Pi}. 30. : 

Tino. 


TIM 

Triuocx Ars, brother to Metro- 
dorus, the friend of Epicurus; whom 
that philoſopher abuſed in his writings, 
becauſe he had differed with him in o- 


pinion, Cic. N. D. 1, 33, & 40. He 
was, however, appointed by Epicurus 
one of his heirs, Cic. Fin. 2, 31.; Laert. 
10, 16, &c. 

TIMOLEON, -ontis, an illuftrious 
general of Corinth, who had ſuch a 
deteſtation of tyranny, that he cauſed 
his own brother Timophines, to be 
put to death, becauſe he had uſurped 
the government of his country, Nep. 
20, 1. Being ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Syracuſans, he expelled the tyrant 
Dionyſius, drove the Carthaginians 
from Sicily, after having defcated them 
in a great battle near the river Crinĩ- 
fas, 10. 2. (G. 267.) Fe lived during 
the reſt of his life in a private ſtation 
at Syracuſe, where he was juſtly 
treated with the higheſt reſpect, i. 3, 
& 4 After his death he was buricd 
at the public expence in a gymnaſium, 
called from him, Timolecniẽum, ib. 5. 
Plutarch ſays that he was buried in 
the forum, in vila ius. He had a 
firm belief in divine providence, (Ni. 
hil enim rerum humanarum fine denrum nu- 
mine agi putabat,) Nep. ib. 4 When a 
petulant perſon one day inveighed a- 

inſt him in the public aſſenibly, he 
thanked the gods, that they had re- 
Rored ſuch liberty to the Syracuſans, 
that any one might expreſs his fen- 
timents concerning whom he pleatcd 
with impunity, . 5. 

TimomAcuvs, a noted painter of 
Byzantium iu the time of Julius Cacſar, 
Plin. 35, 11. 

TIMON, -8nzs, an Athemian in the 
time of the Peloponneſian war; who 
from his averſion to ſociety, and the 
diſlike he expreſſed againſt his own 
ſpecies, was called the Mzfanthrope, 
or Man-hater, Cic. Tuſc. 4, I.; Amic. 
23. T1imoxEA coena, a ſolitary ſup- 
per, (al. modica,) Senec. Ep. 18. —— 
"T1iMON1UM,v. Timoneum, a houſe which 
Antony cauſed to be built on the fea 
near the iſland Pharos, after his defcat 
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at Actium; where he propoſed to lixe 
retired like Timon, Plutarch. in Anton. 
P. 948. | 

TIMOTHEUS, the ſon of Conon, 
an illuſtrious Athenian general; gif. 
tinguiſhed not only by his military ex. 
ploits, Nep. 13, 1, &c. but alſo by hi; 
learning, Ct. 45 I, 32. He ſupped 
one day with Plato, and was highly 
delighted with the ſimplicity of his 
fare. Having met the philoſopher 
next day, he ſaid, * Your ſuppers are 
agreeable, not only for the time, but 
alſo on the day after, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 

. 

: TimoTHEvVUs, a poet and muſician 
of Miletus, who made ſeveral improve. 
ments m ancient muſic. He uſed 
eleven firings to his lyre, inſtead of ſe. 
ven, the ordinary number ; and there. 
fore the Lacedaemonians are ſaid to 
have ordered the additional ſtrings to 
be taken off, Cir. Legg. 2, 15 f. Pau- 
ſanias ſays, they ſuſpended his Iyre ir, 
a place called Sta, 3, 12. Athenacus 
mentions this circumſtance differently, 
14, 9. Timotheus is reported to have 
demanded twice as much for teaching 
thoſe Who had been inſtructed by anc- 
ther, as he did from thoſe who had 
never been taught at all, Gund, 
2, 3 3- Timotheus flouriſhed in the 
time of Philip and Alexander. 

TimoTHEUSs, an excellent ſculptor; 
one of thoſe who cerved the Mauſo- 
ileum, Plin. 34, 8. 

. Tixcas, v. Tinca, a native ol 
Placentia, a man ot great wit and hu— 
mour, (dicax et facetus,) Cic. Er. 46. 
The ſame probably who is mentioned, 
Quindtil. 1. 5, 12. 1 

'VIPHYS, -yis I. -yos, the pilot 0 
the ſhip Argo, Virg. E. 4, 34. Quid 
tibi cum patrid, navita Tiphy, mea? V\ ia 
had you to do with my country ? ws 
Why did you come to Lemnos ? Ou. 
Eb. 6, 48. 

TIRESIAS, ae, a famous The- 
ban augur, (G. 455.) put for 
blind perſon, Juvenal. 13, 349. 

CTIRIDAITES, i, a Parthian 100. 
blemau, raiſed to the * When 
| zradt es; 


TI 
Phraites was expelled for his cruelty ; 
but Phraites being afterwards reſtored 
by the aſſiſtance of the Scythians, Ti- 
ridites fled to Auguſtus, and carried 
with him the youngeſt ſon of Phraites, 
Dio, 51, 18. ; Tuſtin. 42, 5.— Quid 
Tiridatem terreat, unice Securus, per- 
fealy regardleſs of what terrihes Tirt- 
dates, or what he is afraid of, Hor. Od. 
„, 26, 5. leſt Auguſtus ſhould give 
him up to Phraites, who demanded 
him; but Auguſtus did not comply 
with the requeit, Dio, il. et 53, 33. 
TIRO, oni, firſt the ſlave, and 
afterwards the favourite freed man of 
Cicero, Cic. Fam. 16, 1, &c. Alt. 7, 
5. 3 hence called M. Tullius Tiro; 
a man of an elegaut genius, whom 
Cicero educated with the greateſt care, 
and afterwards employed as the aſſiſt- 
ant of his ftudics, Gell. 7, 3. et 13, 9. 
How much Cicero valued Tiro, we 
may judge trom the affectionate ex- 
preſſions which he uſes in his letters to 
him, Fam. 16, 1, 2, &c.; Add. Plin, 
Ep. 7, 4.— Tiro is ſaid to have written 
three books, containing the jeſts and 
witty ſayings of Cicero ; but theſe were 
zſcribed alſo to Quintus, Cicero's bro- 
ther, or to {ome other perſon, Punt, 
6, 3, 5- Tiro allo contracted the com- 
mentaries or memoirs which Cicero lett 
concerning himſelf, Id. 10, 7, 31. Ti- 
ro compoled ſevcral learned works of 
his own, Gell. 13, 9. - To Tiro we are 
indebted for the epiſtles of Cicero to 
tis friends; commonly called Effe 
SOLAE AD FAMILIARES, but in the mult 
ancient manuſcripts ErprsTorase AD Di» 
Rss. Tiro is ſaid to have firſt in- 
vented the art of writing ſhort-hand, 
and to have lived to the age of au 
hundred, Hieronym. in Chronic. Euſeb. 
ISIAS, ae, a Sicilian, the moſt 
ancient writer on the art of rhetoric, 
Quinttil. 2, 17, 7. et 3, 1, 8. 
TisamENEs, ie, the ſon of Oreſtes, 
king of Mycenae, Ovid. in Ibin, 348. 3 
Frontin. 1, 2. (Vid. G. 408.) 
TisirnöxR, es, (i. e. wltrix caedis,) 
one of the three Furies *. 


" Inpexa feros pro crinibus angues, 
kerce 


having 
ſwaket intwined for hair, Tibu/l. 1, 3, 
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T1SSAPHERNES, ie, a Perſian ſa- 
trap, Nep. 9, 3. et 17, 2.; Tuſtin. 5, 
1. Cid G15.) Ts 
TI TAN, ani, vel Tirainvs, 4, 
the ſon of Coelus and Terra, the elder 
brother of Saturn, (G. 355. — 71 
tines vel Titani, the ſons of Titan, 
(the Titans,) who made war on Sa- 
turn for taking the kingdom from their 
father, (G. 356, & 438.) 1 
TITHoNUS, vel -os, the fon of 
Liomedon, with whom Aurora fell in 
love on account of his beauty, and car- 
ried him off through the air into Aeth- 
iopia, ſo that he became her huſband ; 
whence ſhe is called Tithoni conjux, 
Ovid. Ep. 18, 111. Am. 2. 5, 45 
TiTronia conjux, Virg. Aen, 8, 384.3; 
Ovid. Faſt, 3, 403. and ſimply Titho- 
nia, Val. Flac. 1, 31t. or Tithonis, 
:dis, Stat. Silv. 5, 1, 34. — When the 
dawn riſes, Aurora 1s ſaid to leave the 
couch of Tithonus, Virg. G. 1, 447 f. 
—A urora procured from Jupiter immor- 
tality for Tithõnus; but having forgotten 
to aſl; perpetual youth, he became ſo 
weak, through extreme old age, that 
he prayed for death, and was changed 
into a cicãda, (G. 377.) Hence Mi- 
nuit Tithonum longa ſenectur, leſſened his 
ſtrength, or weakened him, Hor. Od. 2, 
17, 3. Tithonuſque remotus in auras, ſc. 
occidlit, 


69. 80 Crinita bydris, Claudian. de Rapt. 
Proferp. I, 40. Serpentibus undique compte, 
Virg. Cul. 217. pallidu, Id. O. 3, $53. Pat 
la ſuccintta eruenti—ullrix accintte flageilo, 
guatit /qntes, Id. A. 6, 555, & 570. Sac, 
Hor, Sat. I, 8, 34. Eradere vitae Tempora, 
ff poſſis, Tiſiphonaca tuae, to eraſe from the 
record of your life, if you can, the time in 
which you exerciſed envy and malice againſt 
me, like a ſury, Ovid. Tr. 4, 9, 6. 

+ Bella TiTANIA, Titanian wars, 1. e. 
fruitleſs, fuch as the Titans waged againſt 
the gods, Sil. 12, 725. Titaniaci dracones, pro- 
duced from the blood of the Pitaus; or which 
Mecca received from "Titan or the fun, to- 
gether with her chariot, Ovid. Met.? 399. 

t Proxima pręſpiciet Tithong nupta relic!» 
Arcadiae ſucrum portificale dede, i. e. on the 
next day ſhall be the feftival of Carmenta, 
Ovid. Faſ', 1, 461. Fam, Phryx, a nupts 
quereris, Titlone, relinqui, O Trojan Titho- 
nis, you complain that you are left by your 
wite, i. e. it is rorning, i6, 6, 473. 4 
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Timocrires, brother to Metro- 
dorus, the friend of Epicurus; whom 
that philoſopher abuſed in his writings, 
becauſe he had differed with him in o— 
pinion, Cir. N. D. 1, 33, & 40. He 
was, however, appointed by Epicurus 
one of his heirs, Cic. Fin. 2, 31.; Laert. 
10, 16, &c. 

TIMOLEON, -ortis, an illuſtrious 
gent ral of Corinth, who had ſuch a 
deteſtation of tyranny, that he cauſed 
his own brother Timophines, to be 
put to death, becauſe he had uſurped 
the government of his country, Ny. 
20, 1. Being ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Syracuſans, he expelled the tyrant 
Dionyſius, drove the Carthaginians 
from Sicily, after having defcated them 
in a great battle near the river Crinĩ- 
fas, ib. 2. (G. 267.) Fe lived during 
the reſt of his life in a private ſtation 
at Syracuſe, where he was juſtly 
treated with the higheſt reſpect, i. z, 
& 4 After his death he was buried 
at the public expence in a gymnaſium, 
called from him, Timolecntẽum, ib. 5. 
Plutarch ſays that he was buried in 
the forum, in via qu. He had a 
firm belief in divine providence, (M. 
hil enim rerum humanarum fine derum nu- 
mine agi putabat,) Nep. ib. 4. When a 
petulant perſon one day inveighed a- 
gainſt him in the public ailembly, he 
thanked the gods, that they had re- 
Rored ſuch liberty to the Syraculans, 
that any one might expreſs his fen- 
timents concermng whom he pleatcd 
with impunity, . 5. 

TimomAcnvs, a noted painter of 
Byzantium iu the time of Julius Cacfar, 
Plin. 35, 11. 

TIMON, -9ns, an Athenian in the 
time of the Peloponneſian war; who 
from his averſion to ſociety, and the 
diſlike he expreſſed againſt his own 
ſpecies, was called the Mifanthrope, 
or Man-hater, Cic. Tuſc. 4, tl.; Amic. 
23. TimoxEA chend, a folitary ſup- 
per, (al. modica,) Senec. Ap. 18. —— 
Tin ox iu, v. Timoneum, a houſe which 
Antony cauſed to be built on the fea 
near the iNand Pharos, after his defeat 
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at Actium; where he propoſed to liye 
retired like Timon, Plutarch. in Anon. 
P. 948. 

TIMOTHE Us, the ſon of Conon, 
an illuſtrious Athenian general; dif. 
tinguiſhed not only by his military ex. 
ploits, Nep. 13, 1, &c. but alſo by hi; 
learning, Cic. Offs 1, 32. He ſupped 
one day with Plato, and was highly 
delighted with the ſimplicity of ht, 
fare. Having met the philoſopher 
next day, he ſaid, . Your ſuppers are 
agreeable, not only for the time, but 
alſo on the day after, Cic. Tuſc. 5, 

g. 

: TimoOTHEVS, a poet and muſician 
of Miletus, who made ſeveral improve. 
ments in ancient muſic. He uſed 
eleven ſtrings to his lyre, inſtead of ſe. 
ven, the ordinary number ; and there. 
fore the Lacedaemonians are ſaid to 
have ordered the additional ſtrings to 
be taken off, Cic. Legg. 2, 15 f. Pau- 
ſanias ſays, they ſuſpended his lyre ir 
a place called Sta, 3, 12. Athenacus 
mentions this circumſtance differently, 
14, 9. Timotheus is reported to have 
demanded twice as much for teaching 
thoſe who had been inſtructed by anc 
ther, as he did from thoſe who had 
never been taught at all, Punk, 
2, 3, 3. Timotheus flouriſhed in the 
time of Phalip and Alexander. 

Tinornkus, an excellent ſculptor; 
one of thoſe who carved the Mauſo- 
ileum, Plin. 34, 8. 

7. Tix cas, v. Tinca, a native ot 
Placentia, a man ot great wit and hu— 
mour, (dicax et facetus,) Cic. Pr. 30 
The ſame probably who is mention, 
Quinctil. I, 5, 12. 1 

1IPIIVYS, -yis . -yos, the pilot ol 
the ſhip Argo, Virg. E. 4, 34. Dad 
tibi cum patrid, na vita Tiphy, mea? VV 
had you to do with my country? 1e. 
Why did you come to Lemnos ? Ou. 
Ep. 6, 48. 

TIRESIAS, ae, a famous Tl 
ban augur, (G. 455.) put for 4% 
blind perſon, Juvenal. 13, 349. 

TIRIDITTES, i, a Parthian 10. 
blemau, raiſed to the throne, vw" 
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Phraites was expelled for his cruelty ; 
but Phraites being afterwards reſtored 
by the aſſiſtance of the Scythians, Ti- 
ridites fled to Auguſtus, and carried 
with him the youngeſt ſon of Phraites, 
Dio, 5 1, 18.; Tuſtin. 42, 5.— Quid 
Tiridatem terreat, unice Securus, per- 
ſectly regardleſs of what terrifies Tiri- 
dates, or what he is afraid of, Hor. Od. 
„ 26, F. leſt Anguſtus ſhould give 
him up to Phraites, who demanded 
him; but Auguſtus did not comply 
with the requeſt, Dio, ib. et 53, 33. 
TIRO, nis, ſirſt the flave, and 
afterwards the favourite freed man of 
Cicero, Cic. Fam. 16, 1, &c. Att. 7, 
5.3 hence called M. Tullius Tiro; 
a man of an elegaut genius, whom 
Cicero educatcd with the greatelt care, 
and afterwards employed as the aſſiſt- 
ant of his ſtudies, Gell. 7, 3. et 13, 9. 
How much Cicero valued 'Tiro, we 
may judge from the affectionate ex- 
preſſions which he uſes in his letters to 
him, Fam. 16, 1, 2, &c.; Add. Plin, 
Ep. 7, 4-— Tiro is ſaid to have written 
three books, containing the jeſts and 
witty ſayings of Cicero; but theſe were 
aſcribed alſo to Quintus, Cicero's bro- 
| ther, or to tome other perſon, Quindiil. 
| 6, 3, 5- Tiro allo contracted the com- 
mentaries or memoirs which Cicero left 
concerning himſelf, Id. 10, 7, 31. Ti- 
ro compoled ſeveral learned works of 
his own, Gell. 13, 9. - To Tiro we are 
indebted for the epiſtles of Cicero to 
bis friends; commonly called EH: 
E SOLAE AD FAMLLI ARE, but in the molt 
ancient manuſcripts ESTA AD PI- 
Eos. Tiro is ſaid to have firſt in- 
| vented the art of writing ſhort-hand, 
ud to have lived to the age of an 
hundred, Hieronym. in Chronic. Euſcb. 
ISIAS, e, a Sicilian, the moſt 
ancient writer on the art of rhetoric, 


| Quin&il, 2, 17, 7. et 3, 1, 8. 
:  TisaMENES, ie, the ſon of Oreſtes, 
le. king of Mycenae, Ovid. in Ibin, 348. 3 
auf 


| Frontin. 1, 2. (Vid. G. 408.) 
| Tis1yHONE, -es, (i. e. wltrix caedis,) 
yone of the three Furies “. 


$ ” In hex a feros pro crinibus angues. having 
kerce ſnakes intwined for hair, Tibu!l, 1, 3, 
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T1SSAPHERNES, ie, a Perſian ſa- 
trap, Nep. 9, 3. et 17, 2.; Juſlin. 5, 
1. (4. G15. | 1 N 
Ti TAN, ans, vel Tir ixus, 4, 
the ſon of Coelus and Terra, the elder 
brother of Saturn, (G. 355.)——Ti- 
tanes vel Titani, the ſons of Titan, 
(the Titans,) who made war on Sa- 
turn for taking the kingdom from their 
father, (G. 356, & 438.) 1 
TITHoNUS, vel er, the ſon of 
Liomedon, with whom Aurora fell in 
love on account of his beauty, and car- 
ried him off through the air into Aeth- 
iopia, ſo that he became her huſband ; 
whence the is called Tithoni conjux, 
Ovid. Ep. 18, 111. Am. 2. 5, 45.3 
Tir noni conjux, Virg. Aen, 8, 384.3; 
Ovid. Faſt, 3, 403. and ſimply Titho- 
nia, Fal. Flac. 1, 311. or Tithonis, 
dis, Stat. Silv. 5, 1, 34. — When the 
dawn riſes, Aurora is ſaid to leave the 
couch of Tithonus, Virg. G. 1, 447 f. 
— A urora procured from Jupiter immor- 
tality for Tithonus; but having forgotten 
to aſk perpetual youth, he became ſo 
weak, through extreme old age, that 
he prayed for death, and was changed 
into a cicãda, (G. 377.) Hence Mi- 
nuit Tithonum longa ſenectur, leſſened his 
ſtrength, or weakened him, Hor. Od. 2, 
17, 3. Tithonuſque remotus in auras, (c. 
occidlit, 


69. 80 Crinita bydris, Claudian. de Rapt. 
Proferp. 1, 40. Serpentibus undique compte, 
Virg. Cul. 217. pallidu, Id. G. 3, $53. Pa. 
la fuccineta eruentd—ultrix atccinfte flagetlo, 
quatit /ontes, Id. A. 6, 558, & 570. Sacva, 
Hor, Sat. I, 8, 34.— Eradere vitae Tempora, 
fe poſſis, Tiſipbonaca tuae, to eraſe from the 
record of your life, if you can, the time in 
which you exerciſed envy and malice againtt 
me, like a ſury, Ovid. Tr. 4, 9, 6. 

+ Bella ViTANIA, Titanian wars, i. e. 
fruitleſs, ſuch as the Titans waged againſt 
the gods, Sil. 12, 725. Titaniaci dracones, pro- 
duced from the blood of the Titans; or which 
Medica received from 'Virtan or the ſun, to- 
gether with her chariot, Ovid. Met. 399. 

t Proxima preſpiciet Tithons nupta relic!9 
Arcadiae ſucrum fortificale dear, i. e. on the 
next day ſhall be the feftival of Carmenta, 
Ovid. Fa. 1, 461. Fam, Phryx, a nupts 
quereris, "Titbone, relinqui, O Trojan Ticho- 
nis, you complain that you are left by your 
wil, i. c. it is worning, ib. 6, 473. 9 
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orcidit, and Tithonus is dead, though 
formerly removed by Aurora into the 
air, 1. e. carried thiough the air into 
Aethiopia, ib. 1, 28, 8. —-- Tithonia ſe- 
nectis, Stat. Silv. 4, 3, 151. 

T1THRAvSTEsS, i, captain of the 
king of Perſia's guards; who by the 
king's order put Tiſſaphernes to death, 
and ſucceeded him in his government, 
(G. 67.) 

TirixiA, the wife of Cotta, Cic. 
Br. 60. 

Cn. Tirixive, a Roman eques, Cic. 
Cbuent. 56. 

J. Firixivs, the brother-german of 
C. Fanmus, i. e. by the ſame mother, 
Cic. Verr. 1, 49. He ſeems to have 
been intimate with Cicero, who made 
L. Tullius one of bis licutenants at 
the recommendation of T'itinias, Cir. 
Alt. 5, 21. Add. ib. 2, 4. et 7, 18.ct 9, 6. 

TI II XII, perſons put to death by 
Catiline during the uſfurpation of Sulla, 
Ci, Pet. Conſe c. 2. 

Tirtus, one of the ringleaders of 
Clodius's mobs, Cic. Dom. 29.; Har. 
reſp. 27.; Sext. 5 2. 

C. Tirius, an orator and writer of 
tragedies, Cic. Br. 45. 

C. Tirivs Rufus, city practor in 
the conſulſhip of Paulus and Marcellus, 
Cic. Fam. 13, 57. licutenant of Dolo- 
bella in Aſia, ib. 12, 15. 

P. Tiriv-, a tribune, a. 710, Cic. 
Fam. 10, 12. | 

Sex. Triivs, a ſeditions tribune, . 
G54, Cic. Or. 2, 11. by whom ſeveral 
laws were paſſed, called Leges T itiac, 
Cic. Leg. 2, 6, & 12. le was an 
acute ſpeaker, but ſo eſfeminate in bis 

eſture, that a certain dance was from 
him called 'Titivs, Cic. Br. 62 f.; 
Auinctiſ. 11, 3, 128. f ä 
Tirius Slimius, a writer of lyric 
poems and tragedics, Hor. Ep. 1, 3, 9. 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame mentioned, Od. 
2, 6, 1. et Ep. 1, 9. 

Tirugius, one who ezacted tribute 
at Toloſa, (ic. Font. 5. | 

M. Tirunxius Rufus, the only one 
remaining uf the Titurnian family, Cic. 
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Titus, a Roman praenomen. It ix 
uſed as the nomen, or name of the Ro. 
man emperor, to diſtinguiſh him from 
Veſpaſian, his father. Vid. Vers as. 
N Us. 

TTITyRUS, the name of a ſhepherd 
in Virgil, borrowed from Theocritus, 
Z. 1, 1, & 39. Under the name of 
Tityrus the poet is ſuppoſed to expret; 
his gratitude to Auguſtus for reſtoring 
his lands. Vid. Octavivs, ( Mar. 
tial. 8, 56, 8.) But others think that 
under this character he repreſents 
the people of Mantua, and the pœopde 
of Cremona under that of Melibocns, 
E. 1, 4. & 9, 28. Tityrus cl{ewher: 
denotes merely a ſhepherd, 1“. 5, 12. 
et 9, 23. a deſpicable mulician or poet, 
ib. 8, 5 5.— T ityre, te cecint, I ſung of 
thee, Id. G. 4, 566—— Tityrus ipſe, i; 
put for Virgil himſelf, Propert. 2, 34, 72. 

TITYUS, v. ,, the fon of Terra, 
(Terrae omniparentis alumnus,) Virg. 


Aen. 6, 595. a giant, whoſe body is 0 


AT . — v . ac. as; 15. 


{aid to have covered nine acres, i». He 0} 
attempted to offer violence to Latona, 15 
(whence he is called incontinens, Hor, C 


Od. 3, 4, 78. and raptor, 1b. 4, 6, 2.) 
On this account he was flain by Apol- 
lo; and in the infernal regions a vulture 
perpetually preyed on his liver, (6. 
437-) Tibull. 1, 3, 75. 

TrEePOLEMU:, a fon of Hercules . 
and Altyoche, the daughter of Pin- 


las, Apollodor. 2, 7, 8 f. who ſettled as 
iu Rhodes, Id. 2, 8, 2. Add. Ori. | 
Met. 12, 537. 15 
TLEePoLEmus, a painter in the ce. c 
tinue of Verres, Cic. Yerr. 3, 28. bori 6 
at Cib Fra, ( Cilyrãta,) ib. 4, 13, & 2 Fr 
Lar Toruuxius, king of the Ve. fo 
jentes, killed by Corn. Coſſus in ting! o 
combat, Liv. 4, 17, & 19. ; Propetr. 4 / | 
10, 37. N as 
Torvs, v. OLvs, the perſon who a 
head is ſaid to have been found in dig: 12 
ging for the foundation of the Cap" Sn 
tol; whence it had its name, (9. C K 
Toli, v. Oh, A. 564.) Dionyſ. 4, 59 0 
ToxG'!LLUs, v. -{lius, an atTociatt 
and favourite of Catiline's, Cic. . 
2,3: of 


Tomy! 
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TomyRIs, i, acc. im, a queen of 
Scythia, who vanquiſhed and flew Cy- 
rus, (G. 602.) 

Tor an1vs, a partiſan of Pompe;'s, 
and on that account an exile ; who 
entertained the ſame ſentiments con- 
cerning the civil war with Cicero, Cir. 
Fam. 6, 20, & 21. He was after- 
wards killed in the proſcription of 
Antony and Auguſtus, being betrayed 
by his own ſon, who had joined the 
triumviri, Val. Max. g, 11, 5. 

TorQuaTvs, a firname of the Man- 
li; firit given to T. Manlius, from the 
chain (torquis) which he took from 
the neck of a Gaul, whom he had ſlain 
in ſingle combat, Liv. 7, 10.: Cic. 
Tuſc. 4, 22. Fin. 1, 7. (J. 3, 31. (G. 
225.) called ſaevus ſecuri, Virg. Aen. G, 

25. becauſe he ordered his ſon to be 
beheaded, for having fought wich the 
enemy againſt orders, Liv. ib. 

TRABEA, a comic poet, Cell. 15, 24.; 
Cic. Fin. 2, 4. Tuſc. 4, 31.— Nihi tidi 
opus eft illud a FTrabea, you have no 
need to quote that verſe from 'Trabea, 
Cic. Fam. q, 21. 

Tracynalilius, vel Trachalus, an ora- 
tor, contemporary with Quinctilian, 
10, 1, 119. 

TRAJANUS, an excellent Roman 
emperor, (G. 245.) Plin. Pan. et Ly. 
. 2.5 Tac. Fiſt. 1 1. Agric. 3. & 44. 

TAN quiLLus, a Roman firname ; 
as of Suetonius. 

C. TREBATIUS Tefa, a learned 
lawyer, intimate with Cicero, who re— 
commended him to Caeſar while in 
Gaul, Cic. Fam. 7, 5. ard wrote to him 
many humorous letters, Cic. 7, 6,—23. 
He alſo inſcribed to him his Topics, 
Cic. Top. 1. Fam. 7, 19. He enjoyed 
the confidence of Caeſar after his vic- 
tories, Suet. Cacſ. 78. He was allo a 
favourite with Auguſtus — Horace in- 
troduces Frebatius as adviſing him to 
give over writing ſatires, Sat. 2, 1, 4, 
& 78. | | | 
L. Tarrrlrivs, firſt an opponent, 
and afterwards a friend of Antony's, 
Cic. Phil. 6, 4 et 13, 12, &c. 

PTrEBeLLLUs Maximus, a governor 
ot Britain, hated by his army for his 
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fordid avarice. Being deſerted by his 
troops, through the influence of one 
Caelius, he fled to Vitellius, Tac. Hif. 
1, 60. but met with no favour from 
him, Bolanus being ſent to ſupply his 
place, ib. 2, 65. Tacitus differs from 
himſelf a little in his account of this 
matter, Agric. 16. 

Tanbtus, one whom Juvenal ſtrong— 
ly diſſuades from continuing to ſubmit 
to the contempt and neglect with 
which poor clients were treated by 
their rich patrons, 5, 19, & 135, &c. 

C. TREBONICU38, a tribune a. 698, 
who got a law paſſed, aſſigniug to the 
conſuls provinces for five years, to 
Pompey, the two Spains and Africa 
and to Crallus, Syria; alſo to Cacſar, 
Gaul for other five YOars, Dio, 395 33 
&c. Suet. Cacſ. 24. This law ſerved to 
precipitate the ruin of the republic, 
and in the end proved deſtructive to 
the propoler of it. Frebonius was 
made one of Cacſar's lieutenants, Caef. 
B. G. 5, 17, & 24. He acted in that 
capacity with M. Antonius at the 
ſiege of Aleſia, ib. 7, 81. He was 
entruſted with the charge of con- 
ducting the ſicge of Marſeilles while 
Caeſar was abſent in Spain, Id. B. C. 
2, I, & 15. — -A. U. 706, he was 
made city practor, in which office he 
Lehaved with great prudence and hue 
mauity, according to the teſtimony of 
Cas lar, B. C. 3, 20, & 21. and oppo- 
ſed the turbulent attempts of Coelius, 
ib. et Div, 42, Fell. 2, 68. The 
year alter, he obtained the government 
of Spain with procoutular authority, 
Dio, 42, 29. {irt. B. Alex. 64. whence 
he was in a ſhort time expelicd by Sca- 
puta and Aponius, the generals of the 
republican party, Dia, ibid. In the 
year of the city 708, when Caeſar firſt 
introduced the cultom of creating con- 
ſuls for only a part of the year, aud to 
ſet the example, he himſelf with his col- 
league Lepidus had reſigned the con- 
ſulſhip, Frehonius and Q. Fabius were 
ſubſtituted in their room, Dio, 43, 46. 
for the three laſt months of the year, 
Suet. Gaef, 76. to the great diſpleaſure 
of the people; which they ſiguiſied ale 
the 
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the new ronſuls firſt appeared in the 
theatre, ib. 80. Though Trebonius 
had been raiſed to the higheſt prefer- 
ments by Caeſar, yet he joined the con- 
ſpirators againſt him, animated, as it is 
ſuppoſed, purely by a hatred of tyran- 
ny, Cic. Phil. 2, 11, & 14. et 11, 4. 
et 13, to. Vell. 2, 56. On the fatal 
day ( Idibus Martiis) he engaged An- 
tony in converſation at the door while 
the other conſpirators were diſpatching 
Caeſar, and thus ſaved his life, Cic. Phil, 
2, 14. Ct 13, 10. Ep. 2, 28.; Dio, 44, 
19. After the death of Caeſar, the 
province of Aſia was aſſigned to Tre- 
bonius by the ſenate, where he was 
treacherouſly ſlain at Smyrna by Dolo- 
bella, Cic. Phil. 11, 2, &c. 12, 10. ef 
13, 10. Fell. 2, 69.; Dio, 47, 29.3 
Appian. B. Civ. 3, p. 542, Kc. 

Cn. TRrREMELL1Us Scrofa. Vid. Scnoræ. 

C. Valerius TRxiAkfus, the friend of 
Cicero, whom he appointed guardian 
to his children, Cic. Fin. 1, 5. Att. 12, 
28. 

TRICIPITINUS, a ſirname of the 
LockETII. 

Sp. Lucretius TRICIrIrIS Vs, the fa- 
ther of Lucretia, Liv, 1, 58, & 59. et 
2, 8. ; Cic. Leg. 2, 4. 

L. Lucretius Tngiciririxus, a con- 
ſul, who triumphed over the Volſci and 
Aequi, Liv. 3, 8, & 10. 

TrxiOPAS, v. , the father of Eri- 
ſichthon, who thence is called Tx10- 
EI Us, Ovid. Met. 8, 751. and his 
daughter TRior is, idig, ib. 872. 

e the ſon of Celeus, 
king of Eleuſis, whom Ceres taught 
the art of huſbandry, and ſent him 
through the world to communicate the 
knowledge of it to others, (G. 360.) 
He was ranked among the internal 
judges, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 41. 
Tuaulsxreistrus, (L. e. ter maximus), a 
name of Mercury among the Egypti- 
ans, Latant. 1, 6, & 9. | 

TrITannus, a centurion, remark- 
able for his ſtrength, Cic. Fin. 1, 3. ; 
Plin. 7, 20. | 

TxiToON, v. -o, -0ms, a ſea · god; the 
attendant and trumpeter of Neptune, 


6. 386.) Cic. N. D. 13 28. el 23 259. filius,) Cie. Mur. 36. 1 Roic in prior 
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There were ſeveral ſea-gods called Ji. 
tons, (TzxirONEs,) Virg. Aen. 5, 82, 

TrxITONA, ſ. Tritonis, -idis, a name 
of Minerva, (G. 361.) 


Tr1via, a name of Diana, becauf. 


ways met, (G.377.), and an imaye gf . 
her was placed there with three facts, 
one looking towards each way, (iy, 
Faſt. 1, 141. Triviat Lacht, the 
lake of Diana near Aricia, Virg. +, 
7, 516. Trivia lucus, a grove ſacred 
to Diana near Cumae, ib. 6, 1g. 

TroGus Pompeius, a Latin hif9. 
rian in the time of Auguſtus, why 
wrote a general hiſtory of the world, 
abridged by Juſtin. The original 
work 1s Joſt, aud the abridyrment only 
remains, Fuſtin. Praef. 

TroIiLvs, a fon of Priam, ain hy 
Achilles, Virg. Aen. 1, 475. Hor. Od. 
25 95 15. 

TRros, -die, a king of Troy, who gar: 
name to that city, Virg. G. z, 36. 
whence Tros, Tris, a Trojan, 1d. Ac, 
I, 577. Troes, Trojans, (G. 187.) 

Tnorhoxtvs, the fon of Valens and 
Phorönis, called alſo Mercurius, Cic. N. 
D. 3, 22. worſhipped with particular 
ceremomes, Id. Div. 1, 34. (G. 305.) 

TroproNtUts, an architect, who with 
his brother Agamedes built the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, Pauſan. 10, 5. 
and having implored that god to grant 
them in return what was beſt for them, 
they were both, three days after, found 
dead, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 47. 

Trvct LExTUs, the churl, the name 
of one of the plays of Plautus, CH. Sc. 
14. 

Trvypno, nit, the name of a ſlave, 
Cic. Att. 3, 8. Lam. 13, Gt. 

Tu3kRo, nis, a firname of tic 
Aelii. 

9, Aelins TußkRO, a very brave 
man, though poor, to whom, on ac: 
count of his merit, Paulus Aemilia. 
gave his daughter in marriage, Val 
Max. 4, 4, 9. ; Plin. 33, 11 f. 50. 

9, TUBERO, the fon of the torite 
er, whence he was the nephew of Af. 
ricanus the younger, ( Africant ferons 
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ple and practice; which he ſhewed, 
as Cicero thought, injudiciouſly at the 
funeral games celebrated by his couſin, 

. Maximus, in honour of Africanus, 
and, on that account, when he ſtood 
candidate for the praetorſhip, loſt his 
election, ib. Hence Jfta ſea (ſc. Stoi- 
corum) Tuberones, et Favonios, veteri 
quoque reipublicae ingrata nomina, genuit. 
Tac. Ann. 16, 22. Tubero was a man 
of great integrity and worth, Cic. Br. 

I, 

P.'Tuntro, thebrotherof the former, 
who pronounced a funeral oration on 
his uncle by the mother's ſide, Scipio 
Africanus, written by Laclius, Ci. Or. 
2, 84. 

9. TuBERo, an ancient Latin hi- 
ſtorian, J. iv. 4. 23. ; Dionyſ. 1 fe 

L. TuBtro, the companion and 
friend of Cicero, Cic. Leg. v. who wrote 
a hiſtory, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 3. and 
thereforc is ſuppulcd to have been the 
ſame wit! the hiſtorian laſt mentioned. 
He. was lieuteuant to Q. Cicero, Cc. 
th, et Planc. 41. He joined Pompey 
in the civil war, Cic. Leg. S8. but was 
reltored by Caclar, with his fon 
TuBtro, who accuſed Ligarius, Cic. 
Lig. 1. | 

A. Poflhumins TugsRTUs, a dicta- 
tor, who gained a ſignal victory over 
the Acqui and Volſci, Liv. 4, 26, 29. 

P. TußERK Tus, the collcague in the 
conſulate, firit of Valerius Pophcola, 
and then of Menenius, who obtained 
the right of being buried vithin the 
city, which his polterity retained, Cic. 
Leg. 2, 23. 

C. Haſlilius Tu d bus, praetor, Liv. 
27, 6. of the city, 4b. 7. He after- 
wards was ſent againſt Annibal, and at- 
tacked him with ſucceſs, ib. 42. 

JL. Tus ü rus, a practor a. u. 611. 
who took money openly for giving 
judgment in cauſes; on which account 
he fled from his trial, and went into 
voluntary banithmeat, Cic. Fin. 2, 16. 
4, 28, et 5, 22. N. D. 3, 30. 

Pictius "Yucca, a poet, the friend of 
Virgil and Horace, Hor. Sat. 1, 5, 40. 
et 10, 84, Virgil is ſaid to have left 
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him one of his heirs, and, go have com- 
mitted to him, together with Varius, 
the charge of correcting the Aentis, 
Donat. in Vita Virgil. c. 15. 

M. TUCClIUs, curule aedile, Liv. 
35, 4%. and praetor, Id. 36, 45. who 
commanded in Pruttii and Apulia, 1. 
37,50. et 38, 36. He was made triumwvir 
for tranſplanting a colony, Id. 39, 22- 
2. The accuſer of C. Sempro- 
nius Rufus, by whom he himſelf was 
alſo accuſed, Vic. Lam. 8, 8. 

Tuplr ixus, a firname of the Sem 
pronii; firſt given to one of that gens, 
becauſe he had a head like a mallet, 
quod caput tuditi ſ. malle ſimile habuerit,) 

'cltus, 

M. TupiTaxus, conſul, a. 515, 
{. 514, the year in which Livius An- 
dronicus exhibited the firſt play at 
Rome, and the year before Ennius was 
born, Cic. Br. 18. Tuſc. t, 1. 

P. TopiTaxus, the colleague of 
Cethegus in the conſulate, a. 549, and 
afterwards allo in the cenſorſhip, Cic. 
Br. 15. 

Tupitaxuvs, an inſane nobleman, 
the grandiather of Fulvia, the wife of 
Antony, Cic. Phil. 3, 6. Ac. 4, 27-3 
Val. Max. 7, 8, 1. 

TuLra, a companion of Camilla, 
Virg. Arn. 1 i, 656. 

Servies TULLIUS, the ſixth king 
of Nome, (G. 200.) TuLLIaNUmM, 
a place in the priſon, Salluſt. Cat. 55, 
built by Scrvius Tullius, Parr. L. L. 4. 
32. ef Feſtus. TwuiLIiAat, the two 
daughters of Servius Tullius; married 
to the two Tarquinii, (G. 202.) 

AM. Tullius Cicero, the orator. Vid. 
CIicERO.— ria, the daughter of 
Cicero, Cic. Fam. 2, 15. et 6, 18. Mit. 
10, 18, &c. dim. TuLLIOLa, Cic. Att. 
I, 3. &C. 

J. Pulis, a relation of Cicero's ; 
one of his heutenants in Cilicia, Cic. Att. 
5, 21. mentioned id. 4. et Verr. 4, 11. 

ZL. Tultivs Monianus, one whe 
went with Cicero's fon to Athens, Ct, 
Alt. 12, $2.——- FULLIASUM caput, a 
debt due by Tullius, i“. 15, 26. called 
Tullianum ſemis, becauſe, as it is thought, 

the 


TUL 
the intereſt, was half an as {/emis) for 


100 aſſes per month; or, as we ſay, 
6 per cent. per annum, ib. 29. 

TvLiivs Cimber. Vid. Ti.uivs., 

M' (i. e. Manins) Turrius, con- 
ſul with Sulpicius in the tenth year 
after the expulſion of the kings, Cic. 
Br. 16.; Liv. 2, 19. 

Tvrrius, the chief (magifter) of a 
ſociety of farmers of the public reve- 
nues, Cic. Verr. 3, 71. 

TuLLvus Hoftilius, the third king of 
Rome, (C. 196.) Virg. Aen. 6, 815. 

Attius TuUiLus, a chief of the Volſci, 
the hoſt of Coriolanus, Liv. 2, 55, &c. 

TvriLius Cluvius, one of the Roman 
ambaſſadors, put to death by Lars To- 
lumnius, Cic. Phil. g, z. called Tullus 
Claeliut by Pliny, 34, 6. 

L. Volcatiumn Tultus, conſul with 
Lepidus, a. 688, Cic. Cat. 1, 6. Att. 
8, 15.— J 2. The patron and friend 
of Propertius, i, 1, 9, &c. 

TuLLtvs Haſlilius, a tribune-elect of 
the commons, a partiſan of Antony's, 
Cic. Phil. 13, 12. 

TuRBo, gui, the name of a gladi— 

ator, Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 301. 


TurDvs, the firname of a plebeian 


branch of the Gens Papiria, Cic. Fam. 
9, 21, 7.— . Papirius TurDUs, a 
tribune, Liv. 41, 6. 

L.Tvr1vs, (al. Thorius,) an orator 
of {mall genius, but of great induſtry, 
1 Br. 67. 

©, Tve1vs, a trader ( negotiator ) in 
45 Cic. Fam. 12, 26. Haereditas 
'Tur1ina, the fortune or eſtate left 
by Turius, 16. ros (-otis) Turvs, 
the freed man of Q. Turius, 7. 

TURNUS, the ſon of Daunus and 
Venilia, king of the Rutüli, Ving. Aen. 
7, 577, &c. ſlam by Acneas, ib. 12, 

« 928. (G. 190.) 

Tuxeilivs, an old epic poet, Non. 
4,422. 

L. Ambi vius Tos pic, mentioned as 
one of the principal actors in the title 
of all the plays of Terence, except the 
Adelphi and Hera. 

Tus P10, -9nts, a contemptible perſon 
at Rome, who had been a ſhoemaker or 


coblur, (/utorins, ) Cic. Att. 6, 1, 
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D. ToxRAnNivs, v. -anivs, à man 
poſſeſſed of uſeful learning, who lived 
ſometimes with Cicero, and ſometimes 
with Cicero's brother, Cic. All. 1, 6, 
et 6, 9. & 7, I. He is thought to be 
the ſame mentioned by Pliny, 3, 

M TurranNivus, a perſon of yreat 
integrity, who would not accept of a 
province from Antony, Cic. hil. 3, 19, 

L. TussgLius, one whole eifech; 
Antony ſeized by a forged will, Cin, 
Phil. 2, 16. 

} vxvLIVs, quaeſtor to Tillius Cim. 
ber in Bithynia, and commander of hi 
fleet, Cic. Fam. 12, 13. 

Tusckxius, an obſcure perſon, who 
complained of Q. Cicero, Ci. . V, 
Lt, G 2,2. 

Turok, -oris, the name of an old 
comedy, or of the writer and actor of 
it, very ridiculous, ano oi Venus, 
pids ridiculus, ) Cic. Or, 2, 6 

Tycnivs, a ſkilful artiit, "ks made 
the ſhield of Ajax, Ovid. Fall. 3. 823. 

TYDEDUS, (2 {yll.) Si, Ve dor, the 
ſon of Oeneus, king of Caiydon and 
Peribaca; one of the ſeven leaters 
againſt Thebes, where he was Hain, 
(C. 434.) the father of Diomede; 
who is hence called TVI DES, , (6, 
458.) 

TymOETES, Vid. Tu vors. 

TYNDARUS, v. Tynddrcus, -i, a king 
of Lacedaemon, the huſband of ba cda, 
and father of Caſtor and Pollux, of 
Helena and Clytaemneitra, (6. 411.) 
whence TrxpaRives, ge, the. fon of 

Tyndarus, i. c. Caſtor, Lal. Fac. 6, 
612. TyNVDAAI DA, drum, the ſons 
of Tyndarus, 1. e. Caſtor and Polls, 
Cic. N. D. 2, 2. et 3, 5. ; Ovid. 2 
IO, 45. gemini, Id. M. 8, got. jor 

Id. F. 55 70. Clarum Trader we fc! Wy 
the bright flar of Caſtor and Polus 

Hor. Od. 4, 8, 31. et 1, 12, 27. FHlene 
Cptatos quaerere T yndaridas, to delt 
that this ſtar, wiſhed for by marine 
might appear, Propert. 1, 17, 18.— 

YNDARIS, -idis, the daughter of Tyn 
darus, i. e. Helena, Virg. Aen. 2, ball 
Cvid. Ep. 5, 91. Am. 2, 12, 18.; 1” 
- pert. 2, 32, Zl. et 3, 8, 30.—We har 


ly find TyxpAs:s put for Cytem 
li 


5 
7 
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ſtra but her huſband Agamemnon is 
called Tyndarti gener, the ſon-in-law of 
Tyndiareus, Ovid. in {bin, 356. Add. 
Cic. Fat. 15. adj. TyNxDARFUs 
puer, i. e. Caſtor or Pollux, Val. Flac. 
1, 167. 


. . Tyrmxotvs, (3 ſyll. with ev a diph- 


thong, gen. -G, v. -6e0s, Ovid. Fatt. 
4, 491. dat. T yphoeo, in 3 ſyll. the eo 
ſounded in one ſyll. Virg. Aen. , 716. 
accuſ. Typhoca, in 4 fyll. Ovid. Met. 
5, 348. Faſt, 1, 573. or in 3 ſyll. as 
Typhoeo, Virg. G. 1, 279. ; Ovid. Met. 


4, 303.) a giant of enormous ſize, 


Virg. Aen. 8, 298. ſaid to have an hun- 


dred hands, Ovid. Met. 3, 303. buricd 
under the iſland Inarime, Jig. Aen. g, 
716. Lucan. 5, 101. Ovid ſays, un- 
der Sicily, Met. 5, 346, &c. adj. 
TyrnötE s, vel -G7us 3 thus, Tela T y- 
phiea, the darts uſed by Jupiter againſt 
Typhocus, i. e. thunderbolts, . 
Aen. 1, 665. Typhoia cervix, the neck 
of T'yphoeus, Claudian. de Rapt. Prof. 
3, 183. Tyvruois (-ides,) Aetna, 
placed upon Typhoeus, Ovid. Ep. 5, 
ii. 

TyPHoON, -onis, an enormous giant, 
(6. 437.) thought by ſome to be the 
fame with Typhoecus, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 461. 

TrYRANNIO, v. n, nis, a gramma- 
rian and geographer, Cic. Att. 2, 6. ct 
12, 2, &c. who taught in Cicero's fa- 
mily, Cic. Q. Fr. 2, 4 He was alſo 
employed to arrange the books of Ci— 
eero's library, Cic. All. 4, 4, 8.— 
Suidas mentions two of this name. 

Tyro. Vid. Tiko. 

Tyko, i, the daughter of Salmo- 
neus (Salmoris, id,) and Alcidice ; 
who tell in love with Enipeus, the god 
of a river of Elis, and uſed often to 
walk on his banks. Neptune there- 
fore having aſſumed the form of Eni— 
pens, had by her two ſons, Pelias and 
Neleus, the father of Nettor, Homer. 
Cayſs. 11, 234, &c.; Apollodlor. 1, 9, 
8; Ovid. Ep. 19, 132. It appears 
that Enipeus and Tyro were mutually 
fond of each other, Ovid. Am. 3, 6, 43. 
Propertius aſcribes to Enipeus in Thel- 
laly, 3, 19, 13. & 1, 13, 21. what 
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others attribute to Enipeus in Elis, 
Strab. 8, p. 356. 

Traauvs, the chief ſhepherd of 

king Latinus, Virg. Aen. 7, 485, 508, 
32. TyRrRHIDAE pueri, the ſons 
of 'Tyrrhus, ib. 484. 

Tyrarakus, an Athenian poet, by 
whole poems the Lacedaemonians were 
lo animated, that, after ſuſtaining man 
defeats, they at laſt conquered the Meſ- 
ſenians, (G. 463.) Some of his verſes 
are ſtill extant, wliich merit the cha- 
racter given of them by Horace, Tyr- 
taeuſque mares animos in Martia bella 
Verfibus exacuit, Art. P. 402. Quinc- 
tian ranks him next to Homer, 12, 
11, 27. 

TrYRUs, v. -o, the mother of the Sy- 
rian Venus, Cic. N. D. 3, 23. | 


V. 
M. Vitruvius VACCUS, general of 


the Fundant and Privernates againſt the 
Romans ; who had a houſe at Rome 
on the Palatine mount, which bein 
pulled down, and the area adjudged to 
the public, was called Vacci rRATA, 
Liv. 8, 19. ; Cic. Dom. 38. 

Vacsxna, a lauvyer in the time of 
Cicero, Cic. Tum. 7, 8. 

Vactna, the goddeſs af vacation 
or reſpite from labour, to whom the 
huſbandmen, after the concluſion of 
harveſt, offered ſacriſices, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 
307. She had a temple and a facred 
grove around it at Reite, in the coun— 
try of the Sabines, Plin. 3, 12 f. 17. 
There ſcem to have been on Horace's 
farm the remains of an old temple of 
Vacuna, behind which he cictated to 
lis amanuenſis one of Ins epiltles, Eb. 
l, 10,-49. VacuNALES foct, the 
hearth in the temple of Vacuna, Ovid. 
Faſt. 6, 308. 

VaLEens, nie, the father of one 
called Mercury, Cic. N. D. 3, 22. 

A. ValrNrius, an interpreter of 
Verres in Sicily, Cir, Verr. 3, 37. 

VALERLUS, the name of a gens, 
one of the nobleſt aud molt ancient in 

Rome, 


VAL 


Rome, divided into a number of dif. 
ferent branches or familiae; as, the Flac- 
ci, Laevini, Maſſalae, Maximi, &c. The 
Paleri: were anciently called Yale ; 


as the Furii were Fuyfitt, & c. Quinctil. 
I, 4, 13. To the gens Valeria the Ro- 
mans were indebted for the firſt eſta- 
bliſkment of their liberty, Liv. 2, 8. ; 
Diony/. 5, 19. and afterwards for its 
ſupport, Liv. 3, 55. et 10, 9. But 
one of the ſame gens alſo firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed tyranny by law. Vid. L. Val IRI“ 
us FLaccrs. ; 

P. VALERIUS, the ſon of Vole- 
ſus, who was preſent at the death of 
Lucretia, having accompanied her fa- 
ther to Collatia when Lucretia ſent 
for him, Liv. 1, 58. After the ex- 
pulſion of Tarquin and the voluntary 
exile of Collatinus, Valerius was crea- 
ted conſul with Brutus, Liv. 2, 2. 
Brutus being ſlain in the ſame year, 
Valerius remained fole conſul. He 
was continued in that office alſo for 
the two next years, with different col- 
leagues. Ife defeated Tarquin, and 
by his able conduct defended Rome 
againſt the attempts of Porstua. Iſe 
cauſed ſeveral laws to be made for ſe- 
curing the rights of the people ; whence 
he got the firname of PoeticoLa, or 
PuBLicoLa, Liv. 1, 8. After an in- 
termiſſion of two years he was made 
conſul for the fourth time, a. u. 250. 
and triumphed over the Sabines, ib. 16. 
This great man (omnium cunſenſu prin- 
ceps belli paciſque artibus) died the year 
after fo poor, that he did not leave 
what was fuffictevt to defray the ex- 

ences of his funeral, He was buried 
at the public expence, ib. To Valertus, 
and not to Brutus, Horace afcribes the 
expulſion of Tarquiu, Sat. 1, 6, 12. 
= JM. VaLlErius. Vid. Coxvus. 

L. VALERIUS Flaccus, being 
made Interrex, a. 67 1, palled a law, call- 
ed from him Lex Valeria, ratifying all 
the acts of Sulla, Cic. Null. 3, 2. ; Ap- 

an. B. C. 1, p. 686. and conkerring on 
Pin dictatorial power; whereby, as 
Cicero juſtly obſerves, all laws were 
extinguiſhed, 16. 
2.VALERIUS Antias, a Ro man hifto- 
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rian, in the time of Marius and Sulla, 
Vell. 2, 9. often quoted by Livy, z. 
5, &c. ſaid to have greatly exaggera. 
ted facts, (nullum mentiendi modum tenet, 
Liv. 26, 49. immodice omnium rerun 
numerum auget, 33, 10. et 36, 19, & 
38.) None of his works are now ex. 
tant, 

VALERIUS Maximrus, an hiſtori. 
cal author who wrote an account of 
memorable cuſtoms, actions, and fav. 
ings, in nine books, (exemplorum moms. 
rabilium libri novem ;) which he infcri. 
bed to the emperor Tiberius. But the 
books we now have under that title he. 
ing inferior in elegance and purity of 
ſtyle to other compoſitions of that age, 
are thought to be only an epitome of 
the original works, compiled, about 
300 years after, by one Paris or Nepo- 
tianus. Vid. of}. de Hiftor. Lat. p. 122. 
et Val. Max. in uſum Delphini. 

C. VALERIUS Flarcus, a Roman 
poet contemporary with Martial, who 
inſcribed to him ſeveral of his epigrans, 
In one of theſe Martial adviſes him to 
drop the ſtudy of poetry, and betake 
himſelf to the bar, as being more Jucra- 
tive, 1, 77. Martial addreſſes him as 
a native, or at leaſt an inhabitant cf 
Padua, 1, 62, 3. et 1, 97, 2. But 
others make him a native of Sctia, 
( Setinus.) Flaccus wrote a poem en 
the expedition of the Argonauts, called 
Arganautica, -6n, in eight books, which 
he dedicated to Veſpaſian; but death 
prevented him from finiſhing it. He 
died young at Padua. uinctilian, 
ſpeaking of lum, ſays, Multum in V alerts 
Flaceo nuper amifimus, 10, 1, 90. 

Val his tabula, the office of Vale- 
rius, a place in the forum where the 
tribunes uled to fit, ſuppoſed to have 
been ſo named from one Valerius 2 
banker, who kept there his account- 
books, (tabular), Cic. Vat. 9. Faw 

14, 2. 

C. V.Lcts Hippianus, a friend of 
Cicero's, fo called from Valgius who 
adopted him. His own name was C. 
Hippius, from that of his natural ta- 
ther, which name Cicero alſo gives him 
in the {fame epiſtſe, Fam. 13, 76. 

C. Var 
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C. Verdtus, a learned botaniſt, who 
ſent an unfiniſhed work to Auguſtus 
concerning the uſe of herbs, Plin. 25, 
2. | 

C. Varcwy, a teacher of rhetpric, 
the ſcholar of Apollodorus, Oyinclil. 3, 
I, 18. ef 3, 5, 17. et 5, 10, 4 

Vaitctvs, the ſon-in-lavy of Sulla, 
who ſeized on many eſtates in the time 
of Sulla, Cir. Rull. 3, 1. 

VaLcivs, a poet of conſiderable me— 
rit in the time of Auguſtus, Hor. Sat. 
I, 10, 85.3 Tibull. 4, t, 179. the friend 
of Horace, who wrote a beautiful ode, 
to conſole im on the loſs of his ſon 
Myttes, Od. 2, g. | 

L. Van Nes, accuſed of murder, 
and defended by Cicero. But the ora- 
tion is loſt, and therefore the alluſions 
of Quinctilian to it are ſome of them 
not eaſily explained, 4, 2, 73. 7, 1, 9z 
&c, 

VanGULa, a witty man, (dicax), 
mentioned, «ic. Cr. 2, 60. 

L. (al. C.) V xancuxTEvs, a ſenator, 
an aſſociate of Catiline, who undertook 
to murder Cicero in his bed, Sall. Cat. 
28. 3 Cic. Sull. 2. Cicero calls him an 
eques, Cat. 1, 4. 

P. Varixvs, a governor of Aſia, 
Cic. Flac. 19. 

M. Vausibtus, a Roman eques, Cie. 
Fam. 10, 7, & 12. 

L. Varivs Colas, v. -a, one of the 
chief friends of Antony, Cic. Phil. 13, 
12. whom he ſent as ambaſlador to the 
ſenate, ib. 8, 10, & 11. 

9, VARIUS, a native of Sucro, 
0 (Sucronenſis), in Spain, called Hybrida 
vel ERrida, (i. c. of a mixt breed), on 


- account of the uncertainty of his being 
i a Citizen, {proper obſcurum jus civia- 
ve lis), Val. Max. 35 73 8. et 8, 6, +- of 


2 a diſagreeable appcarance, (mo vaſlus 
t-  fordus), Cic. Or. 1, 25. but eftcemed 
m. a+ good orator, 16. et Br. 49, & 62. 

When tribune, a. u. 662, he got a law 
of palled, (lex Varia), that enquiry ſhould 
ho be made concerning thoſe by whoſe 
C. means the Italian war had been raiſed, 
ö Val. Max. ibid.; Cic. Mil. 36. Br. 50, 

K 88. by which law many great men 

ere condemned, and at lait Varius 
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himſelf, Cic. Br. 89. who periſhed mi- 
ſerably, and thus ſuffered the juſt pu- 
niſhment of his crimes, in having cau» 
ſed the death of Druſus and Metellus, 
Cic. M. D. 3, 33. | 
_Z.VARIUS, a poet greatly efteem- 

ed by Auguſtus, Har. Ep. 2, 1, 247. 
the friend of Virgil and Horace, Hor. 
Sat. 1, 5, 40, & 93. 1, 6, 55. et 1, 9, 
22. called by Horace Maconii carmints 
ales, the bird or ſwan of Maeonian verſe, 
i. e. the ſucceſsful imitator of Homer, 
or a ſublime epic poet, Od. 1, 6, . 
Varius was unrivalled as an epic post 
at Rome, (Forte eþos acer, Ut nemo, Vu- 
rius ducit), before the AenZis of Vir. 
gil was publiſhed, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 43. 
After that he was ranked next to Vir- 
gil, Id. Art. P. 55, Varius alſo wrote 
tragedies; and Quinctilian ſays, the 
Thyeſtes of Varius might be compared 
to any tragedy of the Greeks, 10, I, 
98. Add. Dial. de Orat. c. 12. One 
Gracchus ſeems to have written a play 
on the fame ſubject ; hence, Cum Va- 
rius Gracchuſque durent fera difta tyran- 
ni, when they inſerted in their trage- 
dies the crucl reproaches of Thyeſtes 
againſt Atreus, vid. Pont. 4, 16, 31. 
—— Virgil had ſuch an eſteem for Va- 
rius, that he left him one of his heirs, 
with the charge of correcting and pub- 
liſhing the Aencis, Donat. in vit. Firg. 
c. 15. None of the works of Varius 
remain hut a few fragments. 

VARRO, suis, a firname of the 
Terentti, | 

C. Terentius VARRO, deſcended of 
a mean family, the ſon of a butcher, 
as was ſaid, Liv. 22, 25.; Val. Max. 
3, 4, 4. who raiſed himſelf to prefer- 
ment hy his eloquence and popular 
arts, ib. 26. ; Cic. Br. 19. When con- 
ſul with Paulus Aemilius, a. 5 37, he 
occaſioned by his raſhneſs the dreadful 
defeat at Cannae, Liv. 22, 45, &c. 
After the battle he fled to Canuſium 
with about fifty horſemen, ib. 49. Such 
however was the magnanimity of the 
Komans, that when he returned to the 
city be was met by great numbers of 
all ranks, and thanks given him, be- 
cauſe he had not deſpaired of the re- 
3 E public, 


VAR 


public, ib. 61 /. After the expiration 
of his office, the diſtrict of Picenum 
was aſſigned to him, Liv. 23, 32. et 
27, 35. and his command continued 
during all the years of the war, Liv. 
25, 6. He was afterwards alſo em- 
ployed in ſeveral honourable commiſ- 
ſions, Liv. 30, 26. et 31, 11, & 49. 
M. Terentius VARRO, the moſt 
learned of the Romans, ( Romanorum 
eruditiſsimus, Quinctil. 10, 1,9 5.), born 
at Rome a. 638, one of the lieutenants 
of Pompey in the war againſt the pi- 
rates, when he is ſaid to have propo- 
ſed the impracticable ſcheme formerly 
conceived by Pyrrhus, of making a 
bridge of boats over the Adriatic ſea 
where it is narroweſt, Plin. 3, 11 f. 16. 
In this war Varro obtained a naval 
crown for his merit, Plin. 7, 30. He 
afterwards commanded Farther Spain 
as the lieutenant of Pompey, with two 
legions, Dio, 4t, 23.; Cic. Fam. q, 13.; 
Caef. B. C. 1, 38. of courſe he ſupport- 
ed the intereſt of Pompey in the begin- 
ning of the civil war, Caef, B. C. 2, 17, 
& 18. But after the defeat of Pe- 
treius and Afranius he made his peace 
with Caeſar, ib. 20, & 21. Dio, 41, 
23. and returned to his ſtudies. Du- 
ring this period a particular intimacy 
ſubſiſted between him and Cicero. Var- 
ro inſcribed his book concerning the 
Latin tongue to Cicero, and Cicero 
his academical queſtions to Varro, Cic. 
Ac. 1, 1. Alt. 13, 16, & 18. Caeſar 
entruſted to Varro the charge of pur- 
chaſing and arranging books, both 
Greek and Latin, for public libraries, 
which he intended to eſtabliſh ; but 
this deſign was fruſtrated by the dic- 
tator's death, Suet. Cacſ. 44. Some 
ſuppoſe that Varro was employed about 
this time as quaeſtor to M. Brutus, the 
governor of Ciſalpine Gaul, from a re. 
commendatory letter of Cicero's to 
Brutus, Fam. 13, 10. But this ap- 
ears to have been written in favour of 
3 other perſon of the ſame name. 
Notwithſtanding the indulgence of 
Caeſar to Varro, Antony unjuſtly ſei. 
zed his villa in the territory of Casi. 


num, (fundus Caffmas), with which 
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Cicero reproaches him, and draws 2 
beautiful contraſt between the charac. 
ter of Varro ( ſandtiſſimi atque integerrimi 
viri) and that of Antony, (hominis tur. 
piſſimi), Cic. Phil. 2, 40, & 41. Varro 
was in the liſt of thoſe proſcribed by 
the triumviri, but was ſaved by the 
friendſhip of Fuſius Calenus, Appjar, 
B. C. 4, 616, &c. There was another 
Varro of the ſame name, who, to pre. 
vent his ſuffering by miſtake, palted up 
a paper to inform the public how the 
matter ſtood, Dio, 47, 11. Paterculus 
ſpeaks of one Varro, who, when about 
to die by the command of Antony, 
preſaged with great freedom the fate 
of Antony himſelf, 2, 71. Varro, 
though he ſaved his life, however loit z 
number of his books, and ſome valuable 
manuſcripts, Gell. 3, 10. He lived to 
above ninety years of age, univerſally 
reſpected. His image, while alive, was 
placed in the firſt public library at 
Rome, that of Aſinius Pollo, and the 
image of no other living perſon beſides, 
Plin. 7, 30. He wrote an incredible ( 
number of books, and continued bis 


ſtudies to the cloſe of life, Val. Max. 0 
8, 7, 3. He was eighty-four when 

proſcribed, and then he had written 10 
no fewer than 490 books, Gell. 3, 10% be 
He wrote his book on huſbandry in fr 
his eightieth year, Yarr. de Re Kujtica, * 
1, 1. Pliny ſays in his eighty-firſt year, 

18, 3 ½ and mentions his having pub- thi 
liſhed ſome work when eighty-ciglit, 4 
(al. 83), 29, 4/. 18f. There 2 90 
noble eulogium on Varro and his works bh 
in Cicero, Acad, 1, 3. and in Pliny, 35, N.. 
2 f. Of the numerous works of Varro vers 
there only remain his three books WI wit! 
Re Ruſflicaz the 4th, gth, and bh eut 
books de Latina lingua; the 7th, Sth: WW ane 


and gth books de Analagia, ſome of 
which are very imperfect, Of the rel 
there is nothing extant but ſcattered 


fragments. . 7 
P. Terentiur VARRO, a native vB 6 
Atax or Attax, a village in Gallia Nar- Ann 
bonnenſis, (hence called Varro ATI 
NUs, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 46.; £2414" , 
10, 1, 87.) who wrote à poem on i Wl ty, 
| exp2410d f 


VAR 


expedition of Jaſon, which 1s celebrated 


by Ovid, Am. f, 15, 21. Art. Am. 3, 335. 


He borrowed great part of the mate- 
rials from Apollonius Rhodius, whence 


Quinctilian commends him chiefly as 


an interpreter, (interpret oferis alieni, 
non ſpernendus), 10, 1, 8). Quincti- 
lian quotes him, 1, 5, 18. and mentions 
a quotation of Cicero's, as it is thought, 
from the ſame poet, 8, 6, 73. Varro 
attempted alſo other ſubjects, as love- 
poems, (thus, Haec quoque perſecto lu- 
debat Faròne Yarro, having finiſhed his 
poem called Jasox or Argonautica, -6n, 
Propert. 2, 34, 85. 80 Ovid, Tit. 
2, 439.), and ſatires, but without ſuc- 
cels, (experto fruſira Farrone Atacino), 
Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 46. 

Varus, a ſirname of the Ati; or 
Au, Quindlilii, &c. 

P. Attius Vaxus, praetor of Africa 
at the beginning of the civil war, Cic. 
Leg. 2. called P. Attius, Cic. Att. 7, 
13. 
0. Atius Varvus, a general under 
Cacſar, Caef. B. G. 8, 28. J. C. 3, 37. 

L. VAxus, an epicurean, a friend of 
Caeſar's, Puin#il. 6, 3, 78. 

Quinctillus Vaxus, vel Varus Quinc- 
tilms, a general under Brutus in the 


battle of Philippi, who, after the de- 


feat, cauſed himſelf to be killed by his 
treed man, Fell. 2, 71. 

P. Quinctilius VARUS, the ſon of 
the former, conſul with Tiberius, a. v. 
741, Dio, 54, 25. p. 539. afterwards 
governor of Syria, where he enriched 
himſelf by the plunder of his province, 
Vell. 2, 118. He was next made go- 
vernor of Germany, where, behaving 
with haughtineſs and cruelty, he was 
cut off with his army, by the contri- 
vance of two German generals, Armi— 
mus and Segimerus. Varus ſeeing no 
pollibility of eſcape, flabbed himſelf, 
(Duci plus ad moriendum, quam ad pug- 
nandum animi fuit), Vell. 2, 119.; Dio, 
b6, 18, &c.; Flor. 4, 12, 30, &c.; Tac. 
Ann, 1, 61. 3 Suet. Aug. 22.—VARIA“ 
va clades, the deſtruction of Varus, 
duet, Aug. 23.; Cal. 3.; Plin. 7, 45. 
Urue VARTANAN, Plin. 14, 2. ſo called 
om ove Varus, who cultivated vines; 
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as the perſon mentioned by Horace, 
Od. 1, 18, 1. 

VARUS, an able and juft critic, 
Hor. Art. P. 438. The old Scholiaſt 
on this paſlage calls him Quinctilius 
Varus of Cremona, a poet; to whom, 
it is ſuppoſed, Horace inſcribes the 18th 
ode of the firſt book, and on whoſe 
death he wrote the 24th ode of the 
ſame book, But this is not certain. 

VARUS, the friend and patron of 
Virgil, Virg. Ecl. 6, 7, & 10, &c. et g, 
35. Who this Varus was 1s uncertain, 
He 1s thought to have been the ſame 
with him who is mentioned by Horace. 
The Varus of Virgil appears to have 
been a diſtinguiſhed warrior, Ecl. 6, 7. 

P. Vuitsus, a countrymen to 
whom Caſtor and Pollux are ſaid to 
have told the victory of Paulus Aemi- 
lius over Perſes, before it could poſſi- 
bly be known at Rome, Cic. N. D. 2, 
2. 4 3, 5. 

P. VaTinivs, a tribune a. u. 694g 
the chief inſtrument of Caeſar in car- 
rying on his violent meaſures, Cic. Vat. 
I, &c. who got a law paſſcd, (lex Va- 
tinia), granting to Caeſar the command 
of Hither and Farther Gaul, together 
with Illyricum, for five years, ib. 12. 
By the intereſt of Caeſar Vatinius ob- 
tained the praetorſhip in preference to 
Cato, Val. Max. 7, 5.; Plutarch. in 
Caton. Hence Seneca ſays, Nihil mibi 
tecum fortuna; non facio mei tibi copiam. 
Scio apud te Catones repelli, Vatinios fieris 
Ep. 118. After his praetorſhip, Vati. 
nius was aceuſed of bribery by Calvus; 
and though he had always been a vio- 
lent enemy to Cicero, yet that orator, 
aſter his return from baniſhment, was 
prevailed on by Pompey and Caefar to 
undertake his defence, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. 
(Vid. CickRo, p. 114.). Vatinius was 
one of the lieutenants of Caeſar in 
Gaul, Caef. B. G. 8, 46. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf greatly by his conduct 
and bravery on the fide of Caeſar in 
the civil war, Hirt. B. Alex. 44, 45, 
&c. A. U. 706, according to the new 
regulations of Cacſar, Vatinius was 
made conſul with Calenvs for the lat- 
ter part of the year, Dio, 42, 55 f: 

3 E 3 ence, 


VAT 
Hence, Per conſulatum pejerat Vatinius, 
Catull. 52, 3. He was alſo made au- 
gur in place of Appius, Cic. Fam. 5, 
10. At the death of Caeſar, he was 
governor of Illyricum ; and upon the 
arrival of Brutus in that country, he 
religned to him his province and the 
command of his army, for which he is 
praiſed by Cicero, Phil. 10, 6. But 
this he appears to have done by con- 
ſtraint, Dio, 47, 21.; Liv. pit. 118. 
The feven legions which he command- 
ed are · ſaid to have voluntarily ſubmit- 
ted to Brutus, from a contempt and 
deteſtation of Vatinius, on account of 
both the baſencſs of his diſpoſition and 
the deformity of his perſon, (in quo de 
ormilas corporis cum turpitudine certabat 
ingenii), Vell. 2, 69. Dio ſays, that 
his ſoldiers deſpiſed him on account of 
lus difcaſe, ib. (i. e. ſ{ruma, a ſwelliug 
in the neck, which the French call 
goutre), occaſioned, as Plutarch ob- 


ſerves, by a ſcrophulous humour, 75 


vita Cic. Hence Cicero, {peaking of 
the intention of making him an augur, 
ſays, Denique etiam Vatinii flrumam ſa- 
terdotii Sifarg, (i. e. purpura bis tinild, 
veſte augurali) vgſliant, Cic. Att. 2, 9. 
and ſceing him one day pleading, called 
him © a tumid orator,” Plutarch — — 
VATINIANA crimina, the accuſations 
brought by Calvus againſt Vatinius, 
Caiull, 5 3, 2. Munere iſio Oiliſſem te 
odio Fatiniano, on account of that 
preſent I ſhould have hated you hit- 
terly, with as great hatred as Vatini- 
us bears to you, (Calvus), for accu- 
ling him, (/atull. 14, 2. 1 
VArixlus, a buſſoon at the court 
of Nero, and alterwards a dangerous 
informer, originally a fhoemaker of 
Beneventum, diſtorted in his perſon, 
and remarkable for his low wit, {/cur- 
rilibus facetits), Tac. Ann. 15, 34. 
Hiſt. 1, 37. From him a kind of 
glaſs cups were called, Yatinit calices, 
Martial. 14, 96. or Yatini; ic. pocula, 
Id. 10, 3, 4. with four handles, (na- 
Hrum guatuor), reſembling, as it is 
faid, the noſe of Vatinius, Scholraft, ad 
Juvenal. ibid.; Martial. 14, 96. 
VEcTENUs, à friend of Cicero's, 
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called Monetãlit, becauſe, as it ji; 
thought, he was a banker or money. 
broker, Cic. Ait. 10, 5, & 11. 12, 3 
et 9. 13. 

gerrtus, a ſenator, Cic. Face. 34. 

P. Vutnivs, an intimate friend of 
Pompey's, a man of a worthleſs cha. 
racter, Cic. Ait. 5, 1. 

Vragrius, the author of a work on 
the military art, in five books. Ile 
lived in the time of Valentinian. 

P. VuniLius, one who refuſed ta 
accept a province from Autony, Cs. 
Phil. 3, 10. 

VEJzxTO, appointed governor of 
Syria by Bibulus, at his departure, 
Cic. Att. 7, 3. 

Vejövis, v. VeJOvirch, i. e. bad 
Jupiter, Gell. 5, 12. (A. 289.) or 
young Jupiter, without a beard and 
thunderbolt, Ovid. Faſl. 3, 430, 436, Ke. 

C. Virtus, a tribune, a. 663, 
much attached to the philoſophy of 
Epicurus, Cic. Or. 3, 21. N. D. 1, 6. 

VELLEILUS Patercilus, a Roman 
hiſtorian who flouriſhed in the time of 
Tiberius, of whom he gives a flatter- 
ing culogium, 2, 121, &c. His grand. 
father, C. Vellejus, (vir null: ſerun- 
dus), ſtabbed himſelf, becauſe, on a. 
count of his age and infirmities, he 
could not attend Tib. Nero, the fa. 
ther of the Emperor, in his flight fron 
Naples, Vell. 2, 76. Vid. N xxo. 

VENIIIA, a nymph or goddets, the 
filter of Amata, and mother of Turnus, 
Virg. A. Io, 76. 

Vexxoxiusz, a Latin hiftorian, of 
whom we know little elſe but the name, 
(ic. Leg. I 3. : 

VENTIDIUS Baſſus, a native 0 
Aſculum in Picenum, cho, when 3 
child, was carried in triumph in Ut 
mother's boſom by Pompeius Strate 
in the Italic war, and afterwards, bs 
a wouderful turn of fortune, obtained 
the higheſt preferments,. and was tie 
firſt who triumphed over the Parthians 
Full. Max. 6, 9, 9.; Gell. 15, 4. of 
firlt ſupported himſclf by furailbing 
mules to the magiſtrates, and briug!%s 
corn to the camp, whence he 18 cal 


ed Molio, a muleteer or mule-dr 
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Cic. Ep. 10, 18, 8. and Surrunzxgvus, 
(i. c. quia far ſeu farinam in caſtra mulis 
advexit.), Plin. 7, 43 f. 44. While 
thus employed, he attracted the atren- 
tion of Caeſar, who promoted him, 
Gell. ib.; Dio, 43, 51. He was prae- 
tor in the year after Caeſar's death, 
while Hirtius and Panſa were conſuls, 
a. 711. After the battle of Mutina 
he joined Antony with three legions, 
and thus ſaved him from deftruction, 
Cic. Fam. 10, 33. ct 11, 13. Hirtius 
and Panſa being cut off at Mutina, 
Octavius Cacſar and Pedius were ſub- 
ſtituted in their ſtead, Pedius having 
died, and Octavius having reſigned his 
office, Ventidius and ſome other per- 
ſon were created conſuls in their room, 
Dio, 47, 15. So that he was both con- 
ful and praetor in the fame year, Val. 
Max. 6, 9, 9. Hence, Vidit lie an- 
nus Ventidium, per quam urbem inter cap- 
tivos Picentium in triumpho duttus erat ; 
in ea conſularem preattextam jungentem 
practorid, (ic. cum, al. . iac). On this 
occalion the following verics were pa{t- 
ed up in different parts of the ftreets ; 
Concurrite omnes augures, haruſpices : 
Portentum inn/itatum conflatum eft recens, 
Nam mulos qui fricabat conful ſuctus ef, 
Gell. 1b.  Juvenal, ſpeaking of Servius 
Tullius and Ventidius, tays, Serwis 
(ſc. Tullio) regna daburt, capti dis (ſe. 
Ventidio) ala triumplhis, 7, 201. 
The exploits of Ventidius againſt the 
Par hiaus are related at great length 
by Dio, 48, 39, 42. & 49, 19,—22. 
So Plutarch. in vita Antonii. 

VexuLEins, one of the retinue of 
Verres, Cu. Verr. 3, 42. 

VixGLus, the ambaſſador of 'Pur- 
nus, Virg A. 8, 9g. 

VENUS, vi, the goddets of love 
and beauty, (G. 363.) put for the 
indulgence of love, Ovid. Mei. 6, 435, 
&c. comelineſs, grace, or beauty, 
Plin. 35, 10 ſ. 36, n. 10. for a miſtreſe, 
Virg. E. 3, 68.; Ovid. Met. 9, 141.; 
Hor. Sat. i, 2, 119. alſo for the high- 
eſt throw of the dice, (tali vel ta- 


rae), Hor. Od. 2, 7, 25. ; Suct. Avg. 7. 


— Stella Veneris, the planet Venus, 
called Lucifer, the morning ſtar, when 
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it appears in the morning, and Veſpt- 
rus or Heſperus, in the evening, Cic. 
N. D. 2, 20. Venus Coa, a picture 
of Venus by Apelles of Cos, Cic. Div. 
I, 13. VeNnEria ſacerdos, a ꝓrieſt- 
cls of Venus, Plaut. Rud. 2, 2, 23. 
Venerit, ſe. ſervi, ſlaves employed in 
the temple of Venus, Cic. Caccil. 17. 
Cluent. 15. Venereus, v. Venerius, 1c. 
jactus, the higheſt throw of the 1411, 
Cic. Div. 1, 13. et 2, 21, & 59. 
V+RCINGETORIN, 7215, king of the 
Arverni, who induced molt of the 
ſtates of Gaul to form an union to 
ſhake off the Roman yoke, Cacſ. B. 
G. 7, 4. but after a brave ſtruggle, 
was at laſt completely defeated, and 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf to Caeſar 
at Aleſia, 75. 89.; Flr. 3, 10 f. He 
was alterwards led in triumph by 
Cacfar, who cruclly cauſed him to be 
put to death, Dio, 40, 41. & 43, 19. 
Vrunks, a firname of the Cornelli. 
C. Cornelius VERRES, city praetor 
a. 679; after this he was governor of 
Sicily for three years, during which 
time he oppretled the Siciliaus ſo cruel 
ly, that they brought a public accuſa- 
tion againſt him. Otccro, who had 
formerly been quasſtor in that iſland, 
was employed to conduct the proſecu- 
tion ; and his orations agaiult Verres, 
(orationes VERRINAE,) which are ſtill 
extant, ſhew to what a miſerable ſtate 
the Roman provinces were reduced 
and how GQiflic- it it was to bring their 
oppieſſors to juiltice, Verres went into 
voluntary exile. te was aſterwards 
reſtored; and at lait was proſcribed by 
Antony, becauſe he had refuſed to 
give up TO him tome Corinthian valcs 
which Antony Ceiired, Plin. 34, 2. 
happy in this, however, as J.actantius 
ſays, that before his death he had heard 
of the fate of Cicero, his accuſer, 2, 
4 f—-Zfex VRR TA, a law or regula- 
tion made by Verres in Sicily, Cc. 
Verr. 3. 40. VERREFA, orum, A 
feitival which Veres inſtituted in Sicily, 
ta commemorate his ſervices, Cic. 
Verr. 2, 25, &c. DNegatant, ic. Siculi, 
mirandum effe, jus tam nequam ſe Verri- 
nim, literally, chat the broth made 
with 


VER 


with the fleſh of a boar-pig was 
ſo bad, i. e. that the adminiſtration 
of juſtice by Verres was fo bad; al- 
luding to the proper ſignification of 
the word werres, a boar-pig, Cic. Verr. 
Is 46. So Sacerdotem exſecrabantur, 

i Verrem tam nequam reliquiſſet, i. e. 
the Sicilians curled Sacerdos, the 
former governor of Sicily, for having 
left ſo bad a ſucceſſor as Verres, 76. 

. VErnEs, a relation of C. Verres, 
Cic. 1. Ad. in Verr. 8. 

Vrrkius, a friend of Paetus and 
Cicero, Cic. Fam. 9, 20, & 26. alſo of 
Lentulus Spinther, i. 12, 14. 

C. VR RU rive, a feigned name, 
aſſumed by Verres, for the fake of con- 
cealment, Cic. Ferr. 2, 76, c 77. 

VERTUMNUS, an ancient Tuſcan 
deity, adopted by the Romans; who 
preſided over the change of ſeaſons, 
and over merchandiſe ; {uppoled to 
turn himſelf into any form. Thus in 
Propertius, {pcaking of himſelf, he 
fays, Opportuna mea eft cunttis naiura 

feguris, 4, 2, 21. At mibi quod for mas 
anus wertebar in omnes, Nonicn ab even- 
tu putria lingua dedit, ib. 47. Verlum— 
num, liber, ſpectare videris, you ſeem to 
look to Vertumnus, i. c. to wiſh to be 
publithed ; becaule there were bouk- 
ſellers |tands or ſhops at the remple of 
Vertumnus in the Tuſcan ftreet, Hon. 
Ep. 1, 20, 1. in the piur. Fertumms, 
quetguet ſunt, natus iniquis, all the Fer- 
tumni, or Vertumnus nt all his ſhapes, 
being inimical to him at his birth, i. e. 
a whimfical or unreaſonably uncouſtant 
man, Id. Sat. 2, 7, 14. VERTU M= 
NAallay ium, the feftival of Vertuin- 
nus, celebrated iu October, arr. Lat. 
Ling- 5» 3+ 


J. Flavius VESPASIANUS, the tenth 


emperor of Rome; ſprung from a. 


mean family in the country of the Sa— 
bines; ſirnamed from his mother Vel- 
paſia, Suet. Yeſp. 1, . 

VuSPER, i; pe rue, v. Heſperus, 
the evening lar, Yirg. G. 1, 251.3 
Hor. 3, 19, 20. 

VESsTA, the goddeſs of fire, (G. 
359.) A. 270. ——-VEST&LES Uirgines, 
the Veſtal virgins, the prieitclics vi 
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Veſta, Ziv. 1, 20.; Cic. Cat. 4, 1, & 
6. Tncgſta Vęſtalis (ſe. virgo) viva de. 
foditur, Liv. 8, 15. et 22, 57/.; Plin, 
Ep. 4, 11. Ara Yeftalis, Lucan. 1, 
544+ Foci FVeftales, ib. 544 Feſta 
F:jlalia, ium, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 395. 

C. VesTORIVUS, a banker of Putcöli, 
Cic. Fam. 8, 8. Att. 4, 6. et 6, 2. 

L.VETTivs, a Roman eques, Dio, 
37, 41. or a plebeian, Appian, B. C. 2, 
434. who gave information again{t 
Julius Caeſar, as having been an ac. 
complice m the conſpiracy of Catiline, 
Suct. Cacſ. 17. He was afterwarg; 
bribed by Caefar, when conſul], falſely 
to accule certain perſons of having fo. 
licited him to aſſaſſinate Pompey ; but 
tailing to make good his charge, he 
was thrown into priſon, where Cacſar 
cauſed him to be ſtrangled or poiſoncd, 
Suet. Cacſ. 20.3 Cic. Fam. 2, 24. 
Val. 10, & 11. ; Appian. ib. ; Dio, 38. 
9. (Vid. Catsar, p. 57.) 

P. Verrius, a general of the Mar{ 
in the Italic war, Cic. Phil. 12, 11.— 
« 2. A quacitor to Verres, Cic. Vert, 
5 44. 

Vrrogla, the mother of Corio— 
lanus, Liv. 2. 40.— 2. The name of 
a century, 14d. 26, 22. 

L. VETurivs Phils, a conſul in 
the ſecond Punic war, a. 547, Cic. Ir. 
14 ; Liv. 28, 10. Scveral of this 
name are mentioned by Livy. 

(.. VETUs1vs, a conſul, Liv. 2, 19. 
—T, VErusius, a conſul, Liv, 2, 28. 

C. ViB1txus, a ſenator, ſo wound- 
ed by the hired mob of C'odius, that 
he died, Cic. Mil. 14. 

L. VinBvs, an eques, Cic. Ferr. 2, 74 

ViBivs Pirius, a chief man at Ca- 
pua, who advitcd the revolt to Haunt- 
bal from the Romans, Liv. 23, 6. 
When the Romans were on the point 
of making themlelves maſters of Ca- 
pua, he put an end to his days by pot- 
fon, Liv. 26, 13, & 14. : 

J. Vivullius Rufus, a friend of 
Pompey, Cic. Fam. 1, 9. Att. 7, 24 4 


8, 15 Caef. . C. I, 155 


ViceeOra, the goddeſs of victory) 
Liv. 2, 7. Cic. Leg. 2, 11. F 
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L. Vicixius, v. Vinicius, a tribune, 
in the conſulſhip of Marcellus and Sul- 
picius, Cic. Fam. 8, 8. 

Marcellus Victorivs, a noble Ro- 
man, to whom Quinctilian dedicated 
his ſyſtem of rhetoric, Quindtil. pr. &c. 

M. V:ictiiivs, a ſcholar of Panac- 
tius, Cic. Or. 3. 21. 

L. ViLLiws, a tribune, who got a 
law paſfed, fixing the years in which 
the different offices of the {tate ſhould 
be borne, whence he was called Ax- 
NALis; which name deſcended to his 
poſterity, Liv. 40, 44.; Cic. Rull. 2, 
2, But there ſeems to have been cer— 
tain regulations concerging this mat- 
ter before, Liv. 25, 2. | 

Julius V 18DEX, -icts, governor of 
Gaul, who revolted againſt Nero, but 
was cruſhed in the attempt, Tac. Ji. 
I, 51. df 4, 57. Suet. Ner. Al.; Galb. 
I1.; Plutarch. in Galba. 

Vinvictvs, a ſlave who diſcovered 
the conſpiracy formed by the ſous of 
Brutus and others to reltore Tarquin, 
Liv. 2, 5. 

L. Vixicivs, a young man, Suet. 
Aug. 46, intimate with Auguſtus, 2b. 71. 

T. Vix ius, the profligate favourite 
of Galba, ( deterrimus mortalium), who 
by his crimes haſtened the deftruction 
of his maſter, and of himfelf, Tac. 
Hift. 1, 6, 42, & 48. 

Viesaxivs. Vid. Ac rirrA.—Vir- 
SANTA, the daughter of Agrippa, and 
wife of Tiberius, Tac. Ann. 1, 12. et 
Þ 19. 

Vinpius, the name given to Hip- 
poly tus, when reſtored to life by Acſ- 
culapius, (G. 424.) 

C. Virciuiivs, the relation of Cu— 
no, Cie. Fam. 2, g. the colleague of Q. 

Cicero in the praetorſhip, and gover- 

ror of Sicily in the ycar in which M. 

Cicero was baniſhed, Terrified by the 

threats of Clodins, he would not ad- 

mit Cicero into his province, though 

tormerly his friend, Cic. Plauc. 40. 

Virgilius was greatly eſteemed for his 

vpright government, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 2, 

.; Add. Att. 12, 5 . et 13, 26. 

M. Vindilius, a tribune a. 666; 
vdo, in order to prevent Sulla from 
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going to the Mithridatic war, named 
a day for his trial; but Sulla ſlighted 
it, Cic. Br. 48. Plutarch. in Sulla. 

P.VIRGILIUS Maro, called 
the prince, i. c. the molt excellent of 
the Latin poets, born at Andes, a 
village near Mantua, (whence Man- 
tua Virgilio gaudet, Ovid. Am. 3, 15, 
7.), a. 684, on 15th October, (Id. 
Odobr.), in the firlt conſulſhip of 
Pompey and Craſſus. His mother's 
name is ſaid to have been Mala. Con- 
cerning tlie rank and condition of his 
father, and even his very name, we are 
uncertain, We know but few of the 
occurrences of Virgil's life. It appears 
from his works, that he received an 
excellent education, He compoſed 
when young, (audax juventd, G. 4, 565.) 
his bucolics or paſtorals, and celebrates 
the praiſes of thoſe great men by whom 
he appears to have been patroniſed; 
Octavius, whom he calls a god, E. 1, 6. 
et 5, 64. as being the adopted ſon of 
Julius Cacfar, whom the Triumviri had 
deified, a. 712, Dio, 47, 18, & 19- 
Pollio, E. 3, 84, & 88. 4, 12, &c. 
Varus, E. 9, 26, & 35. and Gallus, 
Z. 10, 2, &c. There is no mention of 
Maecenas in the paſtorals, whence it 
is ſuppoſed that Virgil was not intro- 
duced to him till after he had finiſhed 
them. It docs not appear that Mae- 
cenas during that period poſſeſſed the 
high degree of favour with Auguſtus, 
which he afterwards enjoyed. The 
firſt mention we find made of him is in 
a. u. 718, when he was entruſted with 
the care of the city and Italy, in the ab- 
ſence of Auguſtus, Dio, 49, 16. ; Yell. 
2, 88.5. Tar. fon; 0; 07: 

Martial, however, ſays, that Virgil 
having loſt his lands near Mantua, (Lid. 
Ocravius, p. 282.), was abundantly 


ſupplied and enriched by the bounty of 


Maecenas, 8, 51, 7. At the detire of 
Maecenas, Virgil undertook the com- 
poſition of the Georgics, in order to 
promote the ſtudy of agriculture ; aud 
to Maccenas he dedicated gach ot the 
four books, G. 1, 2. et 2, 41. ef 3, 
41. % 4, 2. On this work he is ſaid 
to have employed {even years, reſiding 

cluctly 
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chiefly at Naples. With regard to the 
ſpace of time we are uncertain, He 
himſelf informs us, that the place of 
his reſidence when he finiſhed the Geor- 
gics, was Naples, G. 4, 563. 

The defign of the Aenẽis is thought 
to have been to reconcile the Romans 
to a monarchical government, and in 
particular to make them chearfully ſub- 
mit to the Julian family, (I. e. to Au- 
guſtus), as being deſtined by the fates 
to poſſeſs the empire. Whatever be in 
this, we learn the time at which dif- 
ferent parts of the work were compo- 
ſed from the various alluſions which 
the poct makes to the exploits of Au- 
guſtus, Vid. Octravivs. Virgil is ſaid 
to have taken twelve years to compoſe 
the Aeneis. After having brought it 
to a concluſion, he propoſed to travel 
into Greece and Aſia, and to remain 
there for three years, in order to poliſh 
his work. But meeting with Au— 
guſtus at Athens returning from the 
eaſt to Rome, (Dio, 54, 10.) he de- 
termined to come back with him. Go- 
wg to viſit Megara, a neighbouring 
town, he was ſuddeuly ſeized with a 
dangerous illneſs, (languarem nactus oft), 
which was encreaſed by his voyage. 
He died at Brunduſium, (ſome fay, at 
Tarentum), 22d September, CX Kal. 
Octobr. ) a. 735. when he had nearly 
completed his fifty-iecond year. His 
bones were carrie4 to Naples, and bu- 
ried in a monument crefted at a ſmall 
diftance from the city, with the fol- 
lowing inſcription, which he is {aid to 
| have dictated on his deathbed: Man- 


tua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 


Parthenipe 3 cecini paſcua, rura, duces, 


Donat. in vita Virgil. e. 14, 54. An- 
other epitaph is ſaid to have been lately 
diſcovered, Site, viatores, guaeſo, pauca 
tegite. Hic Maro fitus eff. Mabillon. Itiner. 
Ital. p. 112. Neither of them is thought 
to be genuine. The tomb of Virgil 
is ſtill thown in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, (G. 153.) In his lait will he 
ordered his Aentis to be burnt, be- 
cauſe it was not finiſhed to his mind; 
but this was not Bermitted, according 
to the orders of Auguſtus,  Plin. -7, 
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30. ;. Cell. 17, 10. ; Marrob. Sat. x, 
24. Varius and Tucca, the friends of 
Virgil, are ſaid to have been employed 
to correct the Aeneis, but were forhid. 
den to make any additions to it; 
whence, it is ſuppoſed, there are {9 
many imperfect verſes in that work. 
The celebrity of the paltorals and 
georgics of Virgil raiſed the higheſt 
expectations of the Aenetis. Thus 
Propertius, Cedite Romani ſcri cores, ce 
dite Graii ; Neſcio quid majus naſcitur 
Iliade, Propert. 2, 34, 65. With what 
admiration it was received when pu— 
bliſhed, we learn from contemporary 
authors. Thus Ovid, Tityrus, et ſe- 
getes, Aeneiaque arma legentur, Ryma 
triumphati dum caput orbis erit, Amor, 
1, 15, 25.3 Add. Id. Art. 3, 337. 
Triſt. 2, 533.; Rem. 395. Ovid was 
only 25 years old when Virgil died; 
and therefore he ſays, VHirgilium vidi 
tantùm, Tr. 4, 10, 51. ninGtihan 
places Virgil next to Homer, and 
makes him nearly equal to him, (pro- 
pior tamen primo, quam terlio), for what 
he wanted in genius, he ſupplied by 
care. Homer has more ſtriking paſſa- 
ges, Virgil is more uniform, (quantum 
eminentiuribus vincimur, fortaſſe acqualita!” 
penſamus), 10, 1, 86. The diftinguilh- 
ing characteriſtic of Virgil is judg. 
ment, (acerrimi judicu P. V irgilius,) 
Id. 8, 3, 24 He is ſaid to have 
written very few verſes in a day, 1 
10, 3, 8. Donatus, or whoever was 
the author of the life of Virgil aſcribed 
to Donatus, ſays, that he uſed to make 
a number of verſes in the morning, aud 
by poliſhing reduce them to a very 
few through the day, c. 9, 23. The 
works of Virgil ſoon after their publ. 
cation were generally read and inter- 
preted in the ſchools of grammarzians, 
Suet. Ill. Gram. c. 16. Thus Quinct- 
lian adviſes, in the teaching of boys, t9 
begin with Homer and Virgil, 1, 5 
5. He gives the fame advice to flu. 
dents of rhetoric, 10, 1, 85. Colu- 
mella ſpeaks of Virgil with the hight 
praiſe, 1 pr. 30. et 1, 1, 12. % 10, 5 
and calls him a heavenly poet, (/e. 
1) ib. 434. So Vegetius, (Manie 
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nut porta divino ore,) 1 pr. 8. Silius 
Ttalicus uſed to approach the tomb of 
Virgil with the ſame religious awe as 
à temple, and kept his birth-day more 
folemnly than his own, Plin. Ep. 3, 7, 
g.; Martial. t1, 49, & 51. Statius 
entertained the fame veneration tor 
him, Siu. 4, 4, 51. 


Virgil died in opulent circumſtances. 


e owed his affluence chiefly to the 


iiberality of Maccenas, Martial. 8, 56. 
He had a houſe at Rome on the Es- 
quiline hill nigh the gardens of Mae- 
"enas 3; but he reſided for the moſt 
part in his Campanian villa, Yſcudo- 
Donat. in vit. Virg. c. 6, 24. near No- 
a, Gell. 7, 20. Hence Juvenal ob- 
erves, that had Virgil been poor, he 
could not have compoſed ſo noble a 
work as the Aencid, (Nam {i Virgilio 
uer, et tolerabile defit (for detſſet) Hoſpi- 
um, caterent onines a crinibus hydrae, 
nurda mihil gemeret grave buccina, had 
he wanted a ſervant, and a comfort- 
ible lodging, he could not have given 
ach a deſcription of Alecto; the 
1akes would hare fallen from her hair, 
md her dumb trumpet would have ut- 
ered no dreadful ſound, 7, 69, &c. 
4Mluding to the repreſentation given of 
er, Virg. Aen. 7, 445. 511, &c.) 
1d. Mano. 

VIRGINIA, the daughter of L. 
Virgins, a centurion, whom her fa- 
ner flew in the middle of the forum, to 
vrevent her falling into the power of 
Appius, the decemvir, (C. 215.) Liv. 
i» 44——49. ; Cic. Fin. 2, 20. 

VisGiN1a, the daughter of Aulus 
ViRGIN1US, a patrician, married to 
Volumnius, a plebeian conſul, and 
therefore excluded by the patrician 
natrons from their ſacred rites to Pa- 
vician Chattity, ( Pudicitia Patricia; ) on 
which account the dedicated a temple 
'0 Plebeian Chaltity, Liv. 10, 23. 
Flavius VikGix1vs, an orator in the 
me of  Quinetthan, who wrote on 
Hetoric, Quiuclil. 3, 1, 21: c 3, 6, 44. 
11, 3, 126. | 75 

Viriirtos, a native of Lufitania, 
Mgmaily a ſhepherd, who having for- 
\unately eſcaped the baſe maſſacre of 


Galba, (Vid. Garsa), and having 
collected an army of his countrymen, 
carried on war againſt the Romans 
with greatsſucceſs for eight years, Ap- 
pian. Hiſpan. p. 297. accofding to 
Juſtin, for ten years, 44, 2. fourteen 
years, Liv. Epit. 54.; Flor. 2, 17. Eus 
trop. 4, 16. twenty years, Paterc. 2, 
90. Fabius, the proconſul, made peace 
with him on equitable terms, Liv. Epit. 
54. which the Roman people ratihed, 
Appian. Hiſp. p. 290. But it was foon 
after violated by Caepio, the brother 
and ſucceffor of Fabius, who obtained 
the conſent of tlie ſenate to reſume 
hoſtilities, ib. b. 294. Viriatus was 
murdered by ſome of his domethics, 
whom Caepio bribed to perpetrate that 
deed, Apptan. ib. 296. ; PEutrop. 4, 16. 
Viriatus is highly extolled, not only 
for his military talents, but alſo for his 
moderat ion and abſtinence, Appian. il. 
297. His equal diſtribution of booty 
is praiſed by Cicero, OF. 2, 11. 
VirraTINUM beilum, the war againſt 
Viriatus, Suet. Galb. z. 5:1:us Ita- 
licus mentions à Spaniih general called 
VietaTus, in the fecond Punic war, 
3, 354. who was ſlain by Paulus Aemi- 
lius, ib. 10, 233. and adds concerning 
him what was truly applicable to the 
Luſitauian general; Nomen Romanis 
fattum mox nobile dannts, 3, 35 6. 

VikivoMARvs, a king of the Gauls, 
ſlain by Marcellus in fingle combat, 
Plutarch. in Martel. p. 301. 

Vik RO, -onts, a fictitious name of a 
rch luxurious Roman, who treated 
with neglect poor clients whom he ad- 
mitted to his table, and paid attention 
only to his rich gueſts; thus, Virro 


{bi et reliquis Virronibus illa jubelit Po- 


ma dari, ſuvenal. 5, 49, &c. 
VisCELLINUS, a firuame given to 
Sp. Caſſius, who was thrown from the 
TJLarpeian rock for aiming at tuvereign- 
ty, Cc. Amic. 11. 
: Viskjus, appointed tiibune of the 
people by Antony; originally the 
keeper of a bath (aneator) at Pilau- 
rum, Cic. Phil. 13, 12. : 
C. Visklries Varro, a couſin of 
Cicero's, Cic. Brut. 76. Ait. 3, 23. 
1 J. VISI. 
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L. Visipius, a Roman eques, who 
guarded Cicero when conſul, and was 
afterwards a keen opponent of Antony, 


* 


A. VitELLiuUs, the ninth Roman 


emperor, Suet. Vit. 1, &c. ; Tacit. Hiſt. 


I, $7—V1TELLIANI milttes, the ſol- 
ders of Vitellius, ib. 85.; Plin. 34,71. 
17. So Partes Vitelhanae, Tac. Hill. 1, 


84. | 

M. VITRUVIUS Pollio, a learn- 
ed and ſkilful architect, who compoſed 
an excellent work on architecture in 
ten books, which he dedicated to Au- 
guſtus. Tt is ſtill extant. 

Domuius ULriainus, a celebrated 
lawyer, born at Tyre, praetorian prae- 
fect under Alexander Severus ; ſeve- 
ral of whoſe works are {till extant. 

ULYSSES, v. Ulyxes, is, et ULys- 
SEUS, v. ULYxEVsS, gens Ulyſſet, v. 
Ulyxei, (in 3 or 4 ſyll.) or contracted 
Ulyxi, voc. Ulyxe, v. Ulyſſes ; the ſon 
ot Laertes, ( Laertizdes,) and Anticlea, 
king of Ithaca; the wiſeſt of the 
Greeks in the Trojan war, (G. 451.) 

P. UnzxEnvs, a freed man, an aſ- 
ſociate of Catiline, Cic. Cat. 3, 6.3 
Salliſt. Cat. 40. 

Unpzo, -bnis, a brave Italian, Virg. 
Aen. 7, 752. from the mountains of 
the Marſi, ib. 10, 544. 

Uminivs, v. Unmidius, a rich miſer, 
Hor. Sat. 1, 1, 9 | 

Z. Vocoxivs Saxa, a tribune, a. 
584, the propoſer of a law, (lex Voco- 
nia,) prohibiting citizens to leave their 
eſtates to women, Cic. Verr. 1, 42, & 
43. Balb. 8. Fin. 2, 17. Sen. 5. 
Vocoxita pira, a kind of pears fo 
named from one Voconins, Plin. 15, 
15.— The Loconii are faid to have 
been deſcended from Aricia, Cic. Phil. 
35 6. 

Dillius Voc dA, a Roman general 
under Veſpaſian againſt the Gauls, 
Tac. Hiſl. 2, 24. whom he defeated, 6. 
34- but was at laſt over-reached and lain 
by them, ib. 56, & 59. 

C. VorcaTivs, unjuſtly treated by 
Dolobella, Cic. Corn. 1. fragm. He 
died ſuddenly, Plin. 7, 53. 
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ſcued by the interpoſition of the people, 


VO. 

L. Vor cArius Tullus, repulſed in 
ſuing for the aedileſhip, Cic. Plans. 
21. but was afterwards conſul with 
Lepidus, a. 687. He refuſed to ad. 
mit Catiline, as being accuſed of ex. 
tortion, to ſtand candidate for the con. 
ſulſhip, Cic. Tag. Cand. fr.: Salluſ. 
Cat. 18. He appears to have been the 
only ſenator that refuſed to thank 
Cacſar for reſtoring Marcellus; de. 
claring that he would not have don. 
it, had he been in the place of Mar. 
cellus himſelf; (becauſe perhaps he 
{corned to thank the uſurper for what 
he ought not to have had power to 
beſtow), Cic. Fam. 4, 4. Ernefl 
aſcribes this to the ſon of Volcatius ; 
but improperly ; for the Volcatius men- 
tioned by Cicero muſt have been au 
older conſul than himſelf, becauſe 
he was aſked his opinion before Cice- 
ro, Cic. Fam. 4. 4. 

L. Vol carius Tullus, L. F. cit; 
praetor, a. 707, Cic. Fam. 13, 14. 
conſul, a. 720, Dio, 51, 43. 

VoLcaTivs, one of the retinue 0: 
Verres, Cic. Verr. 2, 19, 23, &c. 

Vorl ESO Publilius, a plebeian, who 
having refuſed to enliſt as a common 
ſoldier, becauſe he had been a centuri- 
on, was about to be ſcourged by tlc 
lictors of the conſul, when he was re- 


Liv. 2, 55, who next year, a. 282, 
created him a tribune ; in which office 
he got a law paſſed, (Lex Publilia), 
that the plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be 
creatcd at the Comitia T ributa, ib. 5%, 
1 
Vorksus, a Sabine, who came to 
Rome with Titus Tatius, Ovid. Port. 
3. 2, 105. 2. A proconſul of 
Aſia under Auguſtus, Senec. Ir. 1, 5. 
VoLogksus, a king of Partbia, 
Tac. Aun. 12, 14. who waged wat 
againſt the Romans under Nero, ib. 
50, &c. 1 
L. Vorunxiuvs, an intimate ac: 
quaintance of Cicero's, Cic. Fam. 7. 
32.; Varr. R. K. 2, 4, 12+ 
VoLumxius Flaccus, ſent 23 an 
ambaſſador to the ſenate by Brutus 
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when beſieged at Mutina, Cic. Fam. 
11, 12, & 18. 

PH. VoLuUmnivs, a ſenator, one of 
the judges in the cauſe of Cluentius, 
Cic. Cl. 70. 

P. VoLumnivs, called Eutrapelus, 
from his wit, Cic. Fam. 7, 32, & 33. a 
friend to Antony, Cic. Phil. 13, 2. Vid. 
Horat. Ep. 1, 18, 42. 

VoLvuMXklA, the freed-woman of Vo. 
lumnius Eutraptlus, the miſtreſs of 
Antony, Gic. Phil. 2, 24. called alſo 
Cytheris, ib. 22. 

VoLusiaxus,vel Yolufius, the haruſ- 
pex of Verres, (ic. Verr. 3. 21, & 11. 

VoLUx, -ucis, the ſon of Bocchus, 
king of Mauritania, Salluſt. Fug. 105, 
&c. 

Cn. vel Q. Vous ius, one of the re- 
tinue of Cicero in Cilicia, Cic. Att. 5, 
11. Fam. 5, 10. 

M. Vorusius, a quaeſtor in Aſia, 
Cic. Fam. 16, 12. afterwards, when 
plebeian aedile, (aedilis plebis), being 
proſcribed by Antony, he ſaved himſelf 
by aſſuming the habit of a prieſt of 
Iſis, Val. Max. 7, 3, 8. 

VoLvs1vs, a poet, contemporary 
with Catullus, who, in imitation of 
Ennius, wrote the annals of the Ro- 
mans in verſe ; a contemptible work, in 
the opinion of Catullus, 36, 4 93, 7. 

Voriscus, a Roman name, ſaid to 
have been firſt given to one of two 
twins that was born ſafe, the other 
having been formerly loft by abortion, 
(2. Opiſcus,) Plin. 7, 10. 

Julius Caeſar VOPISCUS, called 
alter Gaeſar, becauſe he received the 
treedom of the city from Caeſar ; a 
great partiſan of Antony's, Cic. Phil. 
I1, 5. He is thought to be the ſame 
that is mentioned, arr, R. R. 1, 7.; 
Plin. 17, 4f. 

Urania, v, e, -es, one of the Muſcs, 
Ovid. Faſt. 5, 55. whom Catullus makes 
the mother of Hymenaeus or Hymen, 
the god of marriage, 60, 2. 

Uxinvs, vel Caelus, the father of 
Saturn, (G. 355. 

VVULCINUsS, the god of fire and 
of the works of the forge, (G. 365.) 

the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, or of Juno 
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alone, Heſiod. Theog. 397. hence called 
Junonigena, Ovid. Met. 4, 173. Be- 
ing thrown by Jupiter from heaven on 
account of ſome offence, he fell on the 
iſland of Lemnus ; whence he is called 
Pater Lemnius, Virg. Aen. 8, 454. or 
Lemnius, Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 49. and was 
rendered lame by the fall ; whence he 
is called tardipet deut; thus, Dare ſcrip- 
ta tardipedi deo, to commit to the flames, 
Catull. 36, 7. Vulcan was the huſ- 
band of Venus; hence Quade componis, 
dona Veneris marito, give to the huſband 
of Venus the verſes which you com- 
poſe, i. e. commit them to the flames, 
Juvenal. 7, 25 Vurlcanus: is often 
put for fire; thus, Furit immiffis Vul- 
canus immiſſis habenis, the fire rages 
with looſe reins, or with ungovernable 
fury, Virg. Aen. 5, 562. Spargere Yul- 
canum tedts, i. e. tgnem, ib. 7, 77. 80 
Fulcano ſuperante, ib. 2, 312. Vulcano 
decaquit humorem, Id. G. 1, 204. Vul. 
canum naribus ant, breathe fire from 
their noſtrils, vid. Met, 7, 104. The 
workmen of Vulcan were called Cy- 
CLOPES, g. v. ——VULCANI- arma, 
arms made by Vulcan, Virg. Aen. 8, 535. 
impenctrable, Cic. T ufc, 2, 14. Horri- 
da acies Volcania, the horrid army of 
Vulcan, i. e. the dreadful conflagra- 
tion, Virg. Aen. 10, 408. 80 Peſtis 
Vulcania, Sil. 14, 424. et 17, 509, & 
599. Fulcunia munera, the preſent of 
Vulcan, or the chariot made by him, 
vid. Mit. 2, 106. Vurlc xe LIA, 
um, the feaſts of Vulcan, Coluimcl. 11, 
2.; Plin. Ep. 5, 3, 8. 

VvuLTEJus, one of the retinue of 
L. Metcllus in Sicily, Cie. Ferr. z, 66. 

Vur reglos Mena, a common crier, 
who aſſiſted at auctions or the like; 
probably the freed man of one Vulte- 
Jus, Hor. Ep. 1 7 £65 X 65. 

VuLTURCIus, vel Polturcius, 

a native of Croton, an accomplice in 
Catiline's conſpiracy, Cic. Gat. 3, 2. 
Sulluft. Cat. 44, &c. 


X. 


XAN TIP E, er, the wife of Socrates, 
remarkable for her bad temper and for 
12 ſcolding 
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Tcolding her huſband, Gell. 1, 17. But 


Cicero takes no notice of this part of 
her character, Tuſc. 3, 15. 

XANTIPPUS, a Lacedaemonian 
general, who being ſent to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Carthaginians, defeated 
Regulus, and took him priſoner, Cic. 
Off. 3, 26. The Carthaginians, envy- 
ing his glory, when they ſent him 
back to his country, are ſaid to have 
cauſed him to be drowned, Appian. 
Lilyc. c. 6.; Sil. 6, 680.—Qq 2. An A- 
thenian who defeated the Perſian fleet 
at Mycale; the father of Pericles, (G. 
466.) 

XanTHO, i, one of the ſea-nymphs, 
Virg. G. 4, 336. 

XI NO, dne, an Epicurean, eſteemed 
by Atticus and Cicero, Cic. Att. 5, 
10. ct 13, 27.--— Others of this name 
are mentioned by Cicero, Au. 5, 13. 
Verr. 3, 22. 

XENOCLES, ie, a rhetorician of A. 
dramyttium, ( Adramytenus), who was 
conſtantly with Cicero while in Atta, 
Cic. Br. 91. 

XExXOCRATES, it, of Chalcidon, 
( Chalcedonins ), the ſcholar of Plato, 
and his ſuccelſor in the academy, (G. 
2 

8 it, the hoſt of Cice. 
ro at Thyreum, Cic. Fam. 16, 5. 

XENOPHANES, it, of Colophon, 
( Colophonins ), the founder of what was 
called the Elcatic ſet of philoſophers, 
(G. 15.), who maintained the uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, /. 23. 
but taught the unity and iufinity of 
the Divine Being, Cic. Acad. 4, 37. N. 
D. 1, 11. | 
 XexopHiLvs, a mulician. of Chal- 
cis, a Pythagorcan, who lived above 
100 years in the greateſt happineſs, 
Val. Max. 8, 13, 3. ; Plinu. 7, 50. 

XENoPHON), nis, the ſon of 
Gryllus, an Athenian ; the ſcholar of 
Gocrates;z as much diſtinguiſhed for 
his nalitary kill as for his learning, 
(G. 468.) Scipio Africanus, the 
vounger, was fo fond of the Cyropar- 
dia ol Nenophon, that he always car- 


ried it about with him, Cic. Tufe. 2, 


26. L. Fr. 1, 1, 8. His ſtyle has ſuch 
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unaffected ſimplicity and beauty, that 
the Muſes are ſaid, as it were, ta 
have ſpoken. by his voice, Cic. Or 
9, & 1g. 3 Quindtil. 10, 1, 33, & $2. 


ENOPHONTIUS v. Gus Hercu. 
les, Hercules deſcribed by Xenophon, 
Cic. Fam. 5, 12. (G. 398.) Aen. 
phonteium v. cum genus ſermonis, a ſtyle 
ſuch as Xenophon uſed, Cic. Pr. 35 

XERXES, i, the ſon of Darius, 
king of Perſia, who invaded Greece 
with a vaſt army and fleet. He made 
a bridge of boats over the Helleſpont 
to tranſport his forces, (G. 249.) 
Hence, X-rxis et imperio bina coffe vat, 
Propert, 2, I, 22. Helleſpantum juncit, 
et maria ambuluvit, ſc. per, Cic. Jin. 2, 
34. So Lucan, 2, 674. He dug a 
navigable canal though mount Athos, 
(G. 327.) ; whence Athos is faid t 
have been failed over, (wvelrficatus Ah; ; 
cum ſoratum claſfibus iſdem, (ſc. quibus 
Athos velificatus, ) Suppoft umqite 7511 
ſolidum mare,] Juvenal. 10, 175, Ri 
vers are ſaid to have been drunk up by 
his troops, 10. 177. — The bridge be. 
ing broken down by a tempeſt, he or- 
dered the ſea to be laſhed and chained, 
tb. 180. ; Herodst. 7, 34, & 35. Fut 
his fleet having been defeated at Salz- 
mis, by the conduct of 'Phemiftocles, 
he made his eſcape in a ſiſhing- boat, 
Fuſlin. 2, 13. ; Juvenal. 10, 185. (6. 
465.) His land army was defeated at 
Plataca by the Greeks under the con- 
mand of Pauſanias and Ariftides, (C. 
466.) When one day he had review- 
ed his army, he is faid to have wept 
with the thought, that ſo many thou 
ſand lives would in ſo fhort a time be 
extinct, Plin. Ep. 3, 7, 13+; 4Hcredut. 
7, 45.3 Val. Max. 9, 13. ext. 1. 


7. 
ZALEUCUS, the , lawgiver of 


Locri in Italy, Cic. Lev, 1, 22. ef 7 
6. Att. 6. 1. (G. 176.) 
ZENO, vii, a native of Cittivny 

( Cittieus ;) the ſcholar of Polemo, Ct 
Acad. 1, 9, io, &c. the founder of ti 
Stoics, who placed the chigf bappine⸗ 
; 4 
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of man in virtue alone, Cic. Mur. 29. 
Acad. 4, 42, & 43, &c. 

ZENO, of Elea, (Eleates;) the 
founder of that ſect of philoſophers, 
called from his birth- place ELEATICIN; 
who paid the chief attention to the 
art of reaſoning or logic, (dialedicè,) 
of which Zeno is ſaid to have been the 
inventor, Cic. Acad. 4, 42. Zeno, 
having entered into a conſpiracy to 
free his country from the tyranny 
of Nearchus, aud being detected, was 
put to the rack, to make him diſcover 
his aſſociates; but no tortures could 
draw from him a confeſſion; and hechoſe 
rather to die than betray his accom- 
plices, Cic. Tuſe. 2, 22. M. D. 3, 33. 
The ſtory is variouſly related by au- 
thors, who differ about the manner of 
his death, and the name of the tyrant ; 
but agree that Zeno's fellow-cittzens, 
animated by his fortitude. roſe agaimit 
the tyrant and ftoned him to death, 
Laert. g, 25.3; Val. Max. 3, 3, exl. 2, 
& 3. Suidas in Zenone. 

ZENO, an Epicurean philoſopher 
at Athens; the chief of his ſect, (E- 
pteureorum coryphacus vel princeps,) Cie. 
N. D. 1, 21. whoſe lectures both Ci- 
cero and Atticus attended, Cic. Fin. 
I, 5. Tuſc. 3, 17. He uſed to call So- 
erates, the Attic bufloon, Cic. MN. D. 
1, 34. 

ZENODOTUS, a grammarian, prae- 
ceptor to the ctuldren of Ptolemy So— 
ter, and keeper of the library of Alex- 
andria, Suidas ; Snet. Gram. II f. 

ZETHES vel Zerks, v. ug, the ſon 
of Bureas, the north wind, and Ori- 
thyia, the twin-brother of Calas; 
(hence called duo fratres Aquilonia pro- 
les, Propert. 1, 20, 25. Sat: Bored, 
Senec. Med. 231.); who both had 
wings like their father, Ovid. Met. 6, 
713, &c. Tliey went with Jaſon to 
Colchis, in quelt of the golden fleece, 
as Ovid favs, in the firit ſhip that ever 
tailed on the ſea, which had not before 
been diſturbed, ib. (G. 420.) When 
they came to Thrace, they drove the 
harpics from the houſe of Phineus, a 
king of that country, whom they had 
nteited by carrying off the food from 
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fuis, Propeic. 3, 15, 29. 
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his table, (G. 442.) —Zethes and Ca- 
lais were ſlain by Hercules, Senec. Med. 
934. Hygin. Fab. 14. Various cauſes 
of their death are aſſigned, Vid. Scho- 
haſt. in Apollon. 1, 211, & 14300. 

ZETHUS, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Antiope ; the twin-brother of Am- 
phion, Ovid. Met. 6, 110. ; Hygin. 76, 
& 155. who both having been ex- 
poſcd, when infants, were educated by 
a ſnepherd; and when they grew up 
alſo became ſhepherds. But Amphion, 
having got the preſent of a harp from 
Mercury, paid his chief attention to 
muſic. Their mother having eſcaped 
from her confinement, (Vid. Axrio- 
p,) is ſaid to have fled.to the moun- 
taius, where the applied to her ſons 
for protection; but Zethus, thinking 
her a fugitive, would not admit her; 
contrary to the with of Amputon, who 
was of a gentler diſpoſition: hence, 
fit durum Lethum, et lacrimis Amphiona 
moll-m {Experta gi flabulis mater abada 
Fhey being 
informed by the ſhepherd who the was, 
ſlew Lycus, and tied Dirce to the 
mouth of a fierce bull, ib. 38. Senec. 
T heb. v. 19, & 126.; Oed. 610. (Vid. 
Dizcs.) Zethus and Amplion ha- 
ving thus become matters of Thebes, 
made an addition to the city, and ſur- 
rounced it with walls, Pauſan. , 4. 
They are ſaid firſt to have built 
1 hebes, Homer. Ody/7. 11, 262. Vid. 
Auto. | 

ZETHUS, a freed man, Cic. Fam. , 
15. 

Zrru Favs, the god of the weſt 
wind, the ſon of Aſtracus and Aurora, 
Hygin, praef. the father of Chlöris or 
Flora, the goddeſs of fiowe;s ; who 
is hence called ZETHYVEITIS, dis, 
Catull. 64, 57. | 

ZEUXIS, ic, v. -idis; acc. - in; of 
Heraclea, ( Heraclegtes,) a famous 
painter, the cotemporary and rival of 
Parrhaſius, Cic. nv. 2, l.; Plin. 35, 
9 & o. 

Z ev xis, Idit, acc. im; a perſon 
ſuſpected of parricide in the province 
of Q. Cicero, Cic. Q. Fr. 1, 2, 2. 

Jie, au ill- natured critic, born 

| at 
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ZOP 
at Amphipolis; who wrote againſt Ho- 
mer, Plato, and others, Helian. Var. 
Hiſt. 11, 10. in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, Vitruv. 7, pracf. Some 
ſay that he was crucified ; others, that 
he was ſtoned to death; and others, 
that he was burnt alive, ib. From his 
cenſuring Homer he was called Ho- 
MEROMASTIX, Homer's ſcourge, Sui- 
das. From him any cenſorious critic 
was called ZoiLus ; thus, Duiſquis es, 
ex illo, Zoile, nomen habes, Ovid. Rem. 
Am. 366. 
or yF5xus, one of the ſeven Perſian 
noblemen who deſtroyed the mage. He 
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afterwards recovered Babylon to Da- 
rius, when it had revolted, (G. 609.) 
q 2. A noted phyſiognomiſt, 
Cic. Tuſc. 4, 37. Fat. 5. 

OROASTRES) ic, vel - ae, a king of 
Bactria, who is ſaid to have been the 
firſt inventor of magic, Plin. 30, 1. 
Add. Id. 7, 16. Juſlin. 1, 1. (G. 623.) 

Zos l uus, a freed man of the young. 
er Pliny, Plin. Ep. 5, 19. q 2. A 
Greek hiſtorian in the fifth century, 
whoſe work is {till extant. 

Zosiprus, a nobleman of Tyndz. 
ris in Sicily, Cic. Verr. 4, 42. 
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